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PKEFAOE. 


The  Hibtoet  of  the  Public  School  Society  op  the  Citt 
OF  New  Tokk,  presented  ia  this  volume,  liaa  been  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Society,  and  the  repeatedly 
expressed  wishes  of  numerous  friends  of  the  cause  of  public 
education.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  previous  to  its 
dissolution,  held  on  July  22,  1853,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
authorizing  "  the  President  and  Agent  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  a  competent  writer  such  documents  in  possession  of  the  Socie- 
ty as  illustrate  its  rise,  progress,  and  history."  This  resolution 
was  not  acted  on  until  the  close  of  1854,  when  a  very  nnmer- 
ously  attended  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  work,  and  nnder  whose  re- 
vision it  should  be  finally  submitted  to  the  public.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Qeoege  T,  Teimele,  the  President,  Joseph 
B.  Collins,  the  Secretary,  Samuel  W.  Seton,  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hieam 
KEroHUJir,  and  Charles  E.  Piekson,  M.D. 

The  committee  elected  a  secretary  for  the  performance  of  the 
work,  whose  fitness  for  the  task  was  to  he  found  more  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  admiration  for  the  Society,  and  his  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  than  any  other 
merit  that  he  might  possess.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  impertinent  to 
remark,  that  tlie  author  had  for  several  years  previously  enter- 
tained the  purpose  of  writing  a  History  of  the  Society,  while 
there  were  yet  probabilities  of  its  permanence  as  an  educational 
estahlishment. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  History,  the  author  has  had  the 
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assistance  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  has  Had 
occasion  to  make  nse  of  the  i-ecords  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
city,  the  City  Library,  the  Society  Library,  the  Library  of  the 
Historical  Society,  the  Journals  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
D'-imerous  records  of  the  schools  established  by  the  Society. 
The  acknowledgments  of  the  author  are  made  for  the  politeness 
and  attention  he  has  received  from  the  Committee,  to  J.  W,  C. 
Leveeidge  and  W.  P,  Cooledqe,  late  Trustees  of  the  Society,  and 
also  to  the  Hon.  William  B.  Maclay,  the  late  Datid  T.  Valen- 
TiHE,  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  George  H,  Mooee,  LL.  D., 
Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society,  Eichaed-  Field,  of  the  late 
MaDumission  Society,  and  to  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Hon.  Albeet  Gilbeet,  and  also  his  successor, 
Thomas  BoEsi,  Esq.,  together  with  the  teachers  of  the  several 
ucbools.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  James  McMas- 
tek,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Freemar^s  Journal,  and  to  the  editors 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  Evening  Post,  for  the  use  of 
their  files  in  collecting  the  materials  for  the  work.  The  labor 
has  been  rendered  less  onerous  by  the  courtesies  and  attentions 
which  have  been  so  uniformly  extended  during  its  progress. 

The  author  will  not  anticipate  criticism  upon  the  style  of  the 
work.  He  lays  no  claim  to  aiithorskvp  other  than  that  of  indus- 
trious compilation.  His  object  has  been  simply  to  present  a 
truthful  and  impartial  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  common 
school  education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  furnished  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  kindred  institu- 
tions which  became  identified  with  it.  It  was  not  designed  to 
give  a  general  history  of  the  Church  or  other  private  schools 
which  preceded  the  organization  of  the  Society.  It  has  been  a 
constant  aim  to  compile  and  present  those  facts  which  would  be 
interesting  to  the  public,  or  of  value  for  future  reference. 

While  seeking  to  avoid  too  much  detail,  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  omit  no  fact  which  might  be  required  to  complete  the 
record  or  to  illustrate  a  principle. 

The  author  makes  no  apology  for  the  absence  of  omamenta- 
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tion,  dissertations,  or  eritieisms.  The  Tarious  papers  and  reports 
of  the  Society  contain  all  that  need  be  said  in  its  defence ;  while 
the  speeches  and  debates  of  the  learned  controversialists,  ■whose 
arguments  are  here  collected,  afford  sufficient  relief  to  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact style  of  the  History.  The  large  amount  of  material 
clamoi'ine;  for  preservation  has  excluded  original  discusBion. 

The  plan  of  the  worli  is  simply  chronological.  The  chapters 
are  devoted  to  periods  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  marked  by 
some  special  event,  which  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  pause  in  the 
narrative.  The  controversy  relative  to  the  school  fund,  1822-'25, 
the  legislation  and  reorganization  of  the  system  in  1826,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  controversy  in  1831,  and  the 
great  school  contro\'ersies  of  1840-'42,  are  made  the  subjects  of 
special  chapters,  in  which  the  facts  relative  thereto  are  collected 
without  disturbing  the  narrative  of  the  text. 

During  nearly  twenty-five  years,  the  Public  School  Society 
was  compelled  to  become  the  defendant  in  the  various  discussions 
relative  to  the  sectarian  distribution  of  the  Common  School 
Fund.  Having  been  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  estab- 
lisiiing  schools  '■^for  the  children  of  sv-ch  parents  as  do  not  hehng 
to,  or  are  not  provided  for  hy,  any  rel-tgious  sooiety,"  it  bore  the 
responsibility,  in  a  special  manner,  of  providing  a  common  school 
education  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  Hence,  when  the  custo- 
dians of  this  broad  trust  witnessed  the  efforts  made  to  obtain, 
for  sectarian  uses,  the  moneys  secured  by  their  agency,  irom  a 
public  which  itself  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  be  taxed  for 
this  special  purpose,  they  felt  that  they  would  have  been  recreant 
to  their  duty,  had  they  allowed  these  funds  to  be  disturbed, 
without  an  emphatic  protest.  How  earnestly  and  ably  they 
.carried  on  the  defence,  the  pages  of  this  volume  will  abundantly 
show. 

In  placing  on  record  the  several  controversies,  the  author  has 
preferred  to  preserve  the  memorials,  speeches,  and  printed  ad- 
dresses in  full,  although  some  repetition  thereby  becomes  un- 
avoidable.    He  has  chosen  to  do  this,  rather  than  by  revisions 
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and  abridgements  to  afford  any  reader  grounds  for  surmUe  that 
lie  had  excluded  important  passages  from  a  desire  to  couceal  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  magnify  on  the  other.  So  far  as  the  compass 
of  the  volome  would  permit,  everything  is  given  complete.  Not 
one  line  has  been  omitted  from  a  motive  of  partiality  for  the 
Society,  or  of  antagonism  to  its  opponents. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  insert  the  various  papers  and 
documents  in  their  order  in  the  text,  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
lengthened  notes,  or  an  appendix.  It  is  believed  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  the  reader. 

In  the  hope  that  this  work  will  be  found  valuable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interests  of  popular  education,  it  ia  committed  to 
the  press. 

W.  O.  B. 


NOTE  TO  THE  READER. 


The  reader  of  this  Tolome  inay  perliaps  detect  occasional  errors  ii 
names  of  persons  introduced  in  tlie  liistory.    Tliey  are  requested  to  C' 
cats  all  corrections  to  the  anthor. 

All  persons  having  docaments,  facts,  and  personal  recollections  relative  to 
the  Public  School  Society,  or  any  of  its  ctfBcers  in  their  ofBcial  capacity,  are 
reqnested  to  commnnioate  them  to  the  author,  care  of  the  publishers.  All 
communications  must  he  accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


At  an  early  period  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  the  enlightened  men  of  that  time  took  measures  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  common  school  inetnietion,  wliich 
was  endowed  hy  successive  appropriations  of  public  lands  and 
revenues,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  institu- 
tions in  the  State, 

The  local  circumstances  of  cities  and  large  towns  made  spe- 
cial organizations  of  the  school  systems  expedient  and  necessary, 
and  called  for  legislatire  action  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
These  modifications  of  the  district  system  have  all  been  found  to 
justify  the  foresight  of  their  projectors. 

The  system,  however,  had  not  become  developed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  schools  of  pri- 
vate instructors,  and  the  parochial  schools,  were  the  only  institu- 
tions of  an  educational  kind  then  in  existence.  The  necessities 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  called  for  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  benevolent  men,  and  the  institution  known  as  the  Pub- 
lic School  Societt  was  the  proud  development  of  those  early 
lahore.  The  expansion  of  the  system  under  the  administration 
of  the  Society,  until  it  should  become  the  finest  in  the  country, 
was  fondly  looked  for  by  its  friends ;  and  their  plans  would 
doubtless  have  been  realized  under  their  control,  had  they  not 
been  anticipated  by  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  1842. 

The  rise,  progress,and  termination  of  the  Society  afford  a 
noble  illustration  of  the  voluntary  system  in  our  country,  and 
presents  an  example  of  disinterested  and  faithful  labor  seldom, 
if  ever,  equalled.  The  long  periods  of  service  of  many  of  the 
trustees  are  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  an  evidence  of  their  self- 
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;  and  zealous  labors.    The  following  schedule  shows  the 
time  of  service  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  given : 


Stephen  Alto, 

1834-'52 

Leonard  Bleeeker, 

]805-'30 

Micah  Baldwin, 

1827-'45 

James  B.  Brmamade, 

ISgT-'SS 

De  Witt  Clinton, 

1805-'28 

Benjamin  Clark, 

1814-'39 

Kobert  0.  Cornell, 

1820-'45 

"William  W.  Chester, 

182r-'51 

Joseph  B.  Collins, 

1828-'63 

Ljman  Cobb, 

1834-'63 

James  F.  Depeyster, 

1824-'53 

Mahlon  Day, 

1829-'53 

John  Groshon,  Jr., 

1827-'38 

John  K.  Hnrd, 

1821-'53 

Timothy  Hedges, 

1838-'63 

Lewis  Halleck, 

1831-'63 

Eiram  Eetehum, 

1824r-'60 

Abraham  E.  Lawrence, 

1834-'53 

Lindley  Murray, 

1816-'45 

Samuel  F.  Mott, 

1826-'46 

James  McBrair, 

1828-'49 

William  Mandeville, 

1835-'53 

Ohai-les  Oakley, 

1829-'48 

James  Palmer, 

1818-47 

George  Pardow, 

1828-'46 

Samuel  W.  Seton, 

1824-'63 

Najah  Taylor, 

1816-'63 

George  T.  Trimble, 

1818-'53 

Samuel  Wood, 

1818-'38 

A.  T.  Williams, 

1830-'63 

It  appears,  from  the  above  table,  that  thirty  trustees  gave 
seven  hiiudred  and  seventy-sis  years  of  service  to  tlie  public 
schools,  being  an  average  of  nearly  twenty-Jive  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  twenty-five  other  gentlemen  served  an  average 
of  fifteen  years,  among  whom  were  Peter  Cooper,  Anson  G. 
Phelps,.  J.  O.  Pond,  M.  D.,  Pelatiah  Perit,  Col.  Henry  Rutgers, 
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and  James  I.  Koosevelt,  Jr.  These  facts  are  probably  without  a 
parallel.  The  objector  to  the  Public  School  Society  cannot 
urge,  in  tliis  connection,  that  the  men  rendering  the  service  were 
of  an  inferior  grade,  or  that  their  services  and  duties  were  either 
of  an  indifferent  character  or  indifferently  performed.  The  list 
above  given  presents  a  rare  collection  of  men  distinguished  alike 
for  their  moral  and  intellectual  character,  their  philanthropy, 
their  positions  as  business  and  professional  men,  and  the  stations 
which  some  of  them  have  held  in  the  State.  The  facts  thus  pre- 
sented will  ever  be  remarkable  in  the  history  of  public  educa- 
tion in  New  York. 

One  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  system  was  the  opportu- 
nity it  thus  gave  to  philanthropic  men  to  labor  for  the  public, 
untrammelled  by  political  influences  and  considerations.  The 
officers  were  independent  of  the  teachers,  as  they  were  of  the 
iutriguea  of  the  political  couneiis,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  polit- 
ical opinions  of  tlie  teachers,  or  of  their  personal  iniiuence  at  the 
ballot-box.  The  Society  was  conducted — as  a  literary  and  phi 
kntbropic  institution  should  ever  be — entirely  fi'ee  from  partisan 
interests  and  attachments. 

Its  organization  and  supervision  in  the  higher  sphere  ot 
morals  and  religion  was  not  less  catholic  and  conservative.  Yet, 
in  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  religious  teachings,  it 
was  compelled  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal  of  prejudice  and 
antagonism.  The  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  Society  in 
relation  to  this  delicate  duty  are  so  fully  exhibited  in  the  pages 
of  this  work,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  review  thera  in  this 
place.  The  author,  however,  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  this  Introduction,  to  obtrude  the  only  attempt  at  a 
presentation  of  his  own  views  which  is  made  in  this  volume. 

Systems  of  education,  however  perfectly  they  may  be  adapt- 
ed to  develop  the  intellectual  facnitics,  and  to  stimulate  the- 
inquisitiveness  of  the  unfolding  mind  of  youth,  must,  neverthe- 
less, possess  otliei'  powers  and  develop  other  elements  of  charac- 
ter, or  they  must  necessarily  fail  of  their  true  end.  The  educa- 
tion of  man  consists  not  in  merely  training  the  eye  to  see,  or 
the  mind  to  think,  or  the  observation  to  seize  upon  its  object  of 
attention.  It  consists  not  in  giving  it  a  knowledge  of  handi- 
crafts, or  of  professions — nor  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  fac- 
tors, of  exponents  and  coefficients,  of  sines  and  co-sines,  of  logi- 
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cal  processes  or  of  metaphyeical  subtleties.  It  is  not  in  impart- 
ing a  knowledge  of  facts  or  principles,  as  thongh  the  mind  of 
man  were  a  mere  tablet  of  record,  or  a  bundle  of  abstract  ideas. 
The  highest  province  of  education  is  that  ■which  it  gains  by  its 
EELATioN — an  intimate  and  inseparable  i-elation  to  tlie  moral  cnl- 
tivation  of  an  immortal  being,  whose  character  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  iinal  award. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  mere  mental  opei-ations 
and  the  moral  activities  of  the  soul.  An  educated  man  may  be 
a  monster,  viewed  from  the  moral  standpoint ;  but  the  convene 
is  not  true,  for  a  man  whose  life  is  the  exhibition  of  a  high 
standard  of  morality  must  lie  more  or  less  enlightened  ;  for  an 
obedience  to  a  pure  moral  law  involves  that  acquaintance  with 
the  higher  principles  of  action  which  imites  with  it  a  good  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  mental  development.  Education  is  of 
two  kinds :  that  of  a  highly  advanced  moral  standard,  which  is 
accompanied  with  spiritual  refinement  and  elevation ;  and  a 
merely  intellectual  training,  which  assigns  to  the  moral  a  subor- 
dinate rank. 

Which  of  these  two  systems  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  State  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  received,  of  late  years,  and 
is  still  receiving,  the  profound  attention  of  many  of  the  master 
minds  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  In  our  own  coun- 
try it  is  deepened  by  the  imperative  law  of  necessity  growing 
out  of  the  structure  of  our  political  institutions,  in  which  the 
popular  will  governs  through  the  silent  and  irresistible  verdict 
of  the  ballot-box.  Old  institutions,  founded  on  a  firmly  com- 
pacted basis,  which  have  been  strengthened  by  hundreds  of 
years  of  custom  and  usage,  and  seem  to  be  invested  with  a  pre- 
scriptive and  "  divine  right,"  may  be  perpetuated  and  upheld  by 
the  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  ;  but  in  the 
young  and  swiftly-extending  States  of  our  great  confederacy — a 
power  more  fluctuating  and  without  centralization— a  power 
divided  among  millions  of  citizens,  and  combined  only  by  the 
attractive  force  of  opinions  and  sympathies — a  power  more  ca- 
pricious and  mighty,  which  reverses  its  judgments  without  noise, 
and  executes  its  volitions  witliout  arms — a  power  which  rolls 
over  the  land  with  the  tremendous  pressure  of  an  ocean  swelling 
on  and  overbearing  every  obstacle — in  our  land,  such  a  power 
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must  be  controlled  and  guided,  or  its  exercise  will  be  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  every  tbing  dear  to  the  citizen  and  the  philanthropist. 

If  we  look  at  the  forces  which  are  in  action  at  the  present 
time  in  our  country,  we  shall  find  them  to  he  somewhat  different 
from  those  wliieh  operated  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence in  certain  classes,  who  were  moved,  however,  not  so  much 
by  intellectual  convictions  as  by  that  sacred  obligation  of  duty 
to  man  and  to  God,  which  led  them  on,  "  appealing  to  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions."  At  tlie 
t  time,  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  or  intelligence,  is 
3  popularly  diffused  ;  but  while  the  amount  of  intelligence  is 
greater,  the  moral  forces  have  not  increased  in  proportion.  This 
arises,  in  part,  from  the  vast  and  rapid  immigration  of  a  popula- 
tion now  reaching  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  per  annum,  the 
most  of  whom  have  never  enjoyed  bberal  provisiom  for  their 
education,  and  have  been  brought  up  under  the  State  establish- 
ments of  the  Old  World.  Yet  the  forces  which  act  now  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  those  wiiich  produced  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  of  a  lower  order.  They" are  not  intellectual ;  they  are 
moral.  But  while  the  founders  of  the  Government  acted  from 
the  very  highest  moral  convictions,  multitudes  of  our  recognized 
citizens  act  fi'oni  impulses,  prejudices,  and  influences  which  be- 
long to  the  lower  grade  of  moral  jiowers. 

The  foundation  of  character  is  laid  in  the  moral  nature.  The 
heart  is  exercised  while  the  mind  ia  yet  just  unfolding  its  earli- 
est power.  The  child  loves  before  he  reasons,  and  exhibits 
anger  before  he  has  learned  to  utter  his  first  monosyllables.  His 
moral  powers  are  in  action  long  before  liis  judgment  has  begun 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  only  when  the 
mind,  by  years  of  education  and  a  force  of  character  developed 
out  of  the  moral  nature,  has  leai'Hed  to  act  in  certain  directions, 
that  the  man  may  be  at  all  claimed  as  the  subject  of  simply 
intellectual  convictions.  In  truth,  it  may  be  asserted  that  no 
man  has  ever  been  a  moral  man  simply  by  convictions  gained 
from  reasoning  alone.  When  truth,  honesty,  love,  temperance, 
and  self-denial  can  be  demonstrated  by  mathematical  problems 
or  purely  metaphysical  abstractions,  we  may  hope  to  make  men 
good  men  and  upright  citizens  by  intellectual  training  alone. 
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But  the  profoundest  mental  acquisitions  have  no  eucli  force. 
They  fail  of  exerting  a  controlling  influence  in  conduct  and 
character.  The  ciystal,  no  matter  how  smooth  its  planes,  no 
matter  how  brilliant  and  transparent  it  may  be,  let  it  reflect 
never  so  mueli  light,  will  never  be  softened  and  remoulded  until 
the  solvent  shall  have  been  applied.  So  the  simply  enlightened 
mind  can  never  be  made  to  crystallize  into  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious proportions  of  character,  unless  it  be  united  with  the  nobil- 
ity and  fervor  of  a  pure  moral  nature.  Education,  while  it  de- 
velops one,  must  rest,  for  all  its  force  in  the  individual  and 
national  life,  upon  the  monlding  and  snperior  power  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  our  free  institutions  depend  for 
their  perpetnity  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people. 
This  is  true.  But  the  permanence  of  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment in  this  .country  depends  more  upon  the  pure  and  elevated 
moral  character  of  the  people  than  upon  its  intelligence.  Intel- 
lect is  not  enough.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  not  secure 
permanence  and  national  honor.  Tlie  only  strong,  sufficient,  and 
reliable  bond  of  union  and  guaranty  of  our  national  permanence 
is  in  the  virtue  of  the  nation — in  virtue  like  that  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  Government,  inspired  by  the  same  motives,  controlled 
by  the  same  sense,  and  weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  same  solemn 
responsibility.  Whatever  is  less  than  this,  or  substitutes  any 
thing  else  for  this,  will  fall  short  of  the  imperative  demands  of 
the  national  mind  and  heart. 

Regarding  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  moral  training  of  the  people  becomes  an  act  of  self-preservar 
tion  for  the  State.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  our 
civil  institutions  while  every  man  is  governed  by  a  strict  rule  of 
obedience  to  the  moral  law.  The  danger  is  discernible,  and 
magnified  just  in  proportion  as  men  violate  and  overtum  this 
law  in  their  daily  practice. 

Here  naturally  arises  the  question,  how  much  and  what 
moral  instruction  shall  be  given  in  schools  supported  by  the 
State  or  towns  at  the  public  expense?  There  are  some  who 
maintain  that  secular  schools — the  common  schools — are  not  de- 
signed to  teach  systems  of  morals  or  of  theology,  but  simply  to 
afford  to  the  children  of  the  State  that  amount  ol  mental  train- 
ing which  shall  at  least  prepare  them  for  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  be  so  for  a  safeguard  against  the  social 
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disasters  and  civil  dangers  -which  arise  ont  of  an  ignorant  and 
unrefined  popnlation,  'Hie  province  of  tbe  moral  teacher,  they 
contend,  is  at  the  fireside  and  tlie  place  of  ■worship,  where  each 
parent  and  pastor  can  teach  the  moral  and  religions  doctrinea 
which  they  severally  believe.  This  view  is  too  narrow,  if  it  is 
not  impracticable.  To  divest  our  scboo]  literature  of  all  that  is 
moral,  would  be  to  destroy  its  best  claims.  It  is  safe  to  say  it 
can  hardly  be  done.  The  mere  teaching  of  arithmetical  rules, 
and  the  arts  of  reading  and  penmans])ip  and  grammar,  will 
never  be  conducive  to  the  highest  purposes  of  education,  while 
they  may  serve  a  lower.  To  reject  all  moral  lessons,  will  be  to 
proscribe,  in  one  sense,  every  thing  like  the  moral  and  religious 
principle  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  In  tens  of 
thoceands  of  cases  it  will  serve  to  deprive  the  young  mind  and 
heart  of  almost  the  only  certain  chance  of  obtaining  moral 
teaching.  There  are  many  parents  who  are  compelled  to  labor, 
often  early  and  late,  for  a  subsistence.  Many  are  not  qualified 
to  instruct  their  children,  and,  if  they  were,  are  disinclined, 
being  botli  indolent  and  vicious.  As  a  consequence,  tlie  philan- 
thropist, the  pati-iot,  the  Christian,  and  the  State  itself,  must 
step  in  and  exert  all  their  combined  power  to  train  up  for  good 
citizenship  and  for  immortality  the  more  than  orplianed  chil- 
dren who  throng  our  thoroughfares. 

There  is  a  standard  of  moral  teaching  which  can  be  reached, 
and  easily  so,  without  prejudicing  the  lights  of  conscience  of 
any  but  those  who  positively  ignore  it  altogether,  and  prefer  the 
dangers  of  a  helmlcss  skepticism  to  the  elevated  obligations  of 
duty.  Morality  all  will  agree  in  teaching,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent ;  but  when  a  child  is  taught  to  love  good  and  avoid  evil, 
and  the  lessons  of  moral  rectitude  are  pressed  upon  his  mind, 
there  is  a  step  higher  tban  this.  "Why  should  he  do  right? 
!Now,  unless  the  higher  motives  of  Divine  love  or  displeasure, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  God,  are  written  upon  his 
heart,  there  is  little  reason  for  his  doing  right  except  that  of  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  policy.  But  selfish  appeals  to  the  moral 
sense  of  a  child  are  about  as  powerful  as  they  are  to  that  of  the 
convict  who  finds  it  inconvenient  to  be  in  a  State  prison — 
although,  had  not  that  condition  befallen  him,  his  blind  vision 
would  have  persiiaded  him  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  steal 
i  of  work.     Take  away  all  religious  motives  for  the  observ- 
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ance  of  the  moral  law,  and  its  rcquirementB  ara  made  subordi- 
iiiite  to  a  mere  principle  of  sellishness — that  very  principle 
■which  is  the  root  of  all  our  evils. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  choose  one  of  two  paths  of  action. 
We  must  either  reject  all  moral  and  the  fundamental  religious 
truths  together,  or  we  must  teach  those  principles  of  duty  which 
will  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  moral  heing.  To  adopt  the  first 
course,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  fatal  to 
our  civil  institutions.  To  declare  that  moral  lessons  shall  not  he 
taught  because  they  require  and  involve  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion, would  be  to  unhinge  all  the  bonds  which  maintain  social 
order  and  restraint.  It  would  he  a  surrender  of  the  highest 
rights  of  conscience  and  of  the  wants  of  the  soul  to  a  compro- 
mise with  moral  death. 

However  desirable  it  be  that  the  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  young  be  conducted  by  parents,  and  their  recognized 
religious  instructors,  universal  moral  and  religious  instruction 
will  not  soon  be  secured  by  those  means.  As  already  remarked, 
thousands  of  parents  have  neither  the  literary  nor  moral  qualifi- 
cations to  fit  them  for  this  work,  and  the  consequences  are  seen 
ill  the  great  disregard  of  law,  order,  and  virtue  on  the  part  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  These  children 
are  growing  up  like  their  parents,  and  will  only  propagate  the 
seeds  of  moral  ruin.  If  the  State,  then,  to  feecure  a  system  of 
common  school  education  in  which  all  shall  harmoniously  unite, 
emasculate  the  system  by  rejecting  all  that  moral  teaching  which 
has  any  truo  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  it 
will  inaugurate  tlie  era  of  recklessness  and  coiTcption,  by  a 
withdrawal  of  the  safeguards  against  it.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  kept  away  from  school,  not  because  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  but  because  of  ihe  Hunting  of  conscience,  by  the  im- 
perfect and  wretched  training  under  which  their  parents  grew 
up.  Thousands  of  parents  are  intemperate,  vicious,  thriftless, 
and  improvident.  They  employ  their  children  in  beting,  steal- 
ing, and  imposture,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  their  miser- 
able subsistence,  and  the  unhappy  growth  of  the  young.  This 
growth  is  more  than  a  simply  physical  growth — it  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  development  in  moral  deformity,  a  muscular  depravity 
of  heart  and  soul,  which.  Samsonlike,  snaps  the  bonds  of  moral 
obligation  like  threads,  and  defies  tlie  control  of  the  wise  and 
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good.  It  IS  well  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  last ;  but  to  spealc  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
in  regard  to  a  class  of  the  people  wlio  know  no  conscience,  is  to 
degrade  the  question  to  the  lowest  level. 

Higher  ground  than  this  must  be  taken.  It  must  come  to  be 
received  as  the  doctrine  of  public  education,  that  morality  shall 
be  taught  in  all  our  common  echools,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  tlie  State.  It  will  he  far 
better  to  teacli  morals  to  the  yonng,  than  to  teach  and  practise 
the  laws  of  legal  vengeance  and  expiation  in  the  hardened  crim- 
inal. It  will  bo  incomparably  cheaper  to  the  State  to  train  up 
children  in  morality  and  industry  at  the  public  expense,  than  to 
pay  five  times  the  amount  to  punish  and  incarcerate  one  in  fifty 
of  the  population  over  twelve  years  of  age,  for  crimes  against 
virtue,  order,  and  human  life.  It  will  be  a  grander  achievement 
of  our  institutions  to  see  American  youth  growing  up  under  the 
power  of  a  pure  moral  code  and  religious  inspiration,  than  to  see 
them  espert  accountants,  accomplished  penmen,  and  moral  de- 
tbrmities. 

What  is  that  amount  of  moral  teaching  which  shall  be  given 
in  our  schools  ?  is  a  question  of  tlie  greatest  importance,  and  it 
must  sooner  or  later  press  itself  upon  the  people  of  this  conntiy. 
The  distinction  must  be  fairly  drawn  between  the  fundamental 
trutlis  of  all  religion,  and  those  which  are  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  several  sects.  All  unite  in  the  belief  of  a  God 
superintending  and  sustaining  all  things  by  His  power  and  good- 
ness, and  all  unite  in  their  estimate  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Yet 
there  are  minor  denominational  questions  which  may,  and  always 
will,  be  excluded  from  every  school.  So  long,  then,  as  these 
fundamental  principles  are  taught,  there  need  be  no  danger  that 
the  rights  of  conscience  will  be  invaded.  It  is  only  when  press- 
ing upon  the  fields  of  sectarian  usages  and  peculiarities,  that  any 
one  can  justly  complain  of  invasion  of  the  riglits  of  conscience. 
Around  the  cardinal  truths  all  may  unite,  if  tliey  will.  Tliey 
who  reject  them,  and  refuse  to  learn  these  lessons,  in  common 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  construct  a  national  creed  for  our  com- 
mon school  text-books.  There  is  no  danger  to  he  apprehended 
from  the  teaching  of  the  highest  moral  truths  in  our  schools. 
The  danger  is  in  their  exclusion.     But  when,  beside  their  exclu- 
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Bioa,  private  achoola  shall  be  establishecl,  to  be  supported  by  tlie 
public  treasury,  the  danger  will  be  largely  increased.  A  com- 
mon school  creed  cannot  be  establislied  by  law.  Such  a  legal 
abortion  would  be  a  grand  step  toward  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, and  such  an  establishment  ^ould  be  the  precursor  of 
an  era  of  despotism.  A  State  creed  is  not  necessary  to  entitle  a 
nation  to  a  specific  religious  character.  Are  Great  Britain  and 
France  Christian  nations  because  they  have  establishments,  and 
the  United  States  not  a  Christian  nation  because  it  has  no  estab- 
lishment ?  Evidently  not  so.  But  if  either  of  them  is  Christian 
above  the  others,  then  is  that  character  due  to  our  own  country, 
because  here  the  law  of  Christian  liberty  is  more  fully  exliibited 
than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe. 

The  Creator  has  endowed  us  with  a  class  of  faculties  which 
are  easily  and  naturally  affected  with  the  ideas  of  a  God,  and  of 
His  goodness,  compassion,  and  power.  Whether  these  ideas  are 
or  are  not  intuitions,  which  would  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  an 
isolated  and  untaught  individual  or  commmiity,  is  not  to  the 
present  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  we  are  so  circum- 
stanced that  these  ideas  become  a  part  of  our  mental  habit,  and 
in  some  sense  constitute  our  religious  nature.  It  is  this  convic- 
tion which  lead's  the  mind  to  feel  a  shoclt  at  the  words  of  the 
blasphemer,  and  shrinks  from  the  chilling  and  negative  proposi- 
tions of  the  skeptic.  It  is  this  religious  nature  which  must  be 
cherished,  fed,  and  developed,  or  the  nation  will  become  a  nation 
of  skeptics,  and  virtue  almost  a  forgotten  name. 

These  religious  habitudes  must  be  fully  recognized  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question.  The  moral  nature  of  man  must  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  all  the  other  mighty  considerations 
which  cluster  around  it.  Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  may 
be,  it  seems  plain  that  no  system  of  education  can  be  prodnctive 
of  very  durable  advantages  which  shall  entirely  reject  and  ex- 
clude that  amount  of  moral  teaching  which  shall  not  only  co- 
operate with  the  lessons  of  the  Sunday  selioul,  the  cluirch,  and 
the  parent,  but  which  shall  aim  to  impart  it  where  no  such 
instruction  is  given. 

This  fact  seems  to  be  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion 
of  tliis  whole  theme.  Were  all  the  children  of  the  people  under 
that  wholesome  moral  discipline  and  religious  training  wbicli  is 
required  to  ensure,  so  far  as  such  instrumentalities  can  ensure, 
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their  becoming  virtnoiiB  and  God-fearing  members  of  the  com 
mnnity,  the  common  scliool  could  dispense  with  snch  lessons  as  a 
prominent  feature.  Yet  the  history  of  the  world  will  show  that, 
where  the  most  scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  of  the  moral 
ti'aining  of  the  young,  the  highest  estimate  lias  been  attached  to 
its  vahie  in  connection  with  literary  culture.  But  while  there 
are  many  who  jealously  maintain  the  standard  of  moral  training, 
there  are  multitudes  who  are  entirely  reckless  of  these  obliga- 
tions. 

The  question,  placuii  in  its  civil  aspect,  then,  is,  Can  the 
State  be  safe  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  youth  are  grow- 
ing up  without  any  moral  education?  If  this  question  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  wo  have  our  justification  for  making 
moral  lessons  an  imporiant  part  of  our  system.  If,  in  order  to 
give  the  people  of  tlie  coiLntry  that  education  with  which  they 
sympathize,  and  which  they  desii'e  their  children  to  enjoy,  a  few 
objectors  should  be  iucoiiveiiienced  and  disregarded,  the  demand 
for  rights  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  a  few  should  not  be  a  bar 
or  an  offset  to  the  conscientious  rights  of  the  rest.  There  is 
nothing  tanglit  in  oni-  systeins  of  popular  education,  in  any  part 
of  the  Union,  to  which  any  truly  American  mind  and  spirit 
might  object  as  a  fatal  or  serious  invasion  of  his  rights.  Free- 
dom is  ours,  in  obedience  not  to  merely  intellectual  attainments, 
but  to  the  pressure  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  upon  the 
consciences  of  the  noble  men  who  constructed  oar  civil  edifice. 
This  same  moral  power  is  to  be  conservator  of  our  institutions. 
It  must  be  so  from  tiieir  very  nature.  The  delegation  of  politi- 
cal power  to  the  hands  of  half  a  million  or  a  million  of  voters 
who  shall  have  grown  up  without  moi-al  restraint  or  education, 
will  be  placing  the  baianee  of  power  in  the  hands  of  men  whose 
ignorance  and  prejudices  will  lead  them  to  vote  blindly  for  meas- 
ures which  will  precipitate  disaster  upon  tiie  nation.  While  an 
equilibrium  of  power  may  exist  between  parties  of  cultivated 
men  acting  under  a  conscientious  regard  to  duty,  the  balance  of 
power,  fearful  and  irresistible  in  its  consequences,  will  be  wield- 
ed by  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious.  Partial  exhibitions  of  this 
spirit  liave  already  been  seen  since  the  date  of  the  confederation. 
A  jealous  regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience  must  be  main- 
tained ;  but  the  appeal  to  this  element  in  our  national  character, 
come  from  what  sources  it  may,  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us 
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to  the  consequences  of  too  strict  a  constrnction  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  To  exclude  and  override  all  moral  teaching  in  our 
common  schools,  will  be  to  give  the  ultimate  control  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  a  mass  of  unthinking  nieu,  moved  hy  their  passions, 
and  governed  by  the  superior  influence  of  designing  hut  edu- 
cated men,  destitute  of  moral  principle,  and  scorning  the  control 
of  moral  power.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  soon  see  our 
iiappy  Union  become  the  prey  of  a  social  and  civil  despotism,  in 
which  the  rights  of  conscience  wonld  be  altogether  obliterated, 
and  tlie  rule  of  might  would  make  the  nJe  of  right. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  embodies  a  proyision  which  covers 
the  ground  in  a  manner  fully  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  meets  the  wants  of  the  State. 
It  is  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  president,  professors,  and  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  o  h  1  lieges,  and  of  all  preceptors  and 
teticliers  of  academies,  and  II  tl  ru  t  rs  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  th  m  d  f  hildren  and  youth  committed  to 
their  care  and  instruction  tl     ]         [  les    f  piety,  jt!8ticb,  and  a  saceed 

niETY  and    b  nAitiTT,  moderation  and  tek- 

5,  and  those  other  rt  wh  h  the  ornament  of  huwcin  soeietp 
a»d  the  ioHa  uftm  wMck  a  rqmUiean  ecmstitution  w  founded;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupUs,  as  thdr  ages 
and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the 
above-mentioned  virtues,  to  jn-eserre  and  perfect  a  repuVliean  conttitution,  and 
secure  the  lleaings  of  liberty,  as  leell  as  to  promote  thfir  future  happiness,  and 
also  to  point  out  to  them  the  e^il  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices. 

A  common  school  system  which  does  tliis,  teaches  religion  in 
its  practical  relations  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  the  State — in  its 
manifestations  in  the  family  circle,  the  highway,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life— as  a  cbild  and  as  a  man— as  a  citizen  and  as  a  mor- 
ally responsible  being.  It  seizes  and  writes  in  deep  lessons  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  youth  the  principles  of  religious  fmth 
and  conduct,  without  which  no  grouping  of  ideas  or  principles, 
in- the  form  of  any  creed  whatever,  can  be  called  in  the  least 
sense,  religion.  Divest  religion  of  the  principles  comprehended 
in  the  above  scheme,  and  its  spirit  and  its  practice  are  alike  anni- 
hilated. Teach  these,  and  the  specific  religions  preferences  or 
professions  of  the  parents  may  be  resei'ved,  and  properly  so,  for 
Luculcation  at  the  domestic  or  the  church  altar. 
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Brown,  Noah,      .    , 
Brown,  Adam,  .    .     . 
Brilton,  Stephen  P.,  . 
Burtis,  Arthur,     1819 

Bonne,  John  L., 

Bnrtsell,  William,   .... 

Baldwin,  Mteah 

Briusraade,  James  B.,.     .     . 

Brumlcy,  Reuben 

Bronn,  Silas, 

Bussing,  Thomas,   .... 
Birdsall,  William,     .     .    .    . 

Bartlett,  Caleb, 

Bciyamin,  Meigs  D., .    .     .     . 
Blaisdell,  James  n.,     .     .     . 

Betts,  Geo.  W ■ 

Blaekslone,  Wjili?,     .     .     . 

Benedict,  H.  S., 

Bolen,  Peter, 

Barton,  William, 

Burke,  W.  C. 

Busamg,  J.  S., 

Bnswng,  E.  K., 

Barrow,  H.  H., 

Brown,  E.  II., 

Buckingham,  G.  A 

Brady,  Wm.  V.,  Mayor,  ex  o^. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,   .... 
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Ck.li]cn,CfldKaIladerD.,  .  .I812(o'14 
Crosby,  Willinm  B.,  .  .  ,  1812  to  '16 
CaldneH,  John  K,  .  .  .  .  1812  to '16 
Coniatoeli,  Nathan,      .    .    .     1815  to  '18 

Cooper,  Francia, 1818  to  '20 

Collins,  laaac, 1818  to  '37 

Cidnis,  Willium, 1818  to  '22 

Cornell,  Robert  C,  ...  1820  to  '45 
Cowdrej,  Samuel,    .    .  1S34,  '26,  '21,  '2B 

Colea,  laaac  U., 1826,  '37 

CheslCP,  William  W 182^  to '51 

Collins,  Joseph  B., .     .    .     ,     1828  to  '53 

Coit,  Leyi, 1829, 'SO 

Cox,  Abraham  L., 1829,  '30 

Cummings,  Thomas, ....  1831  to  '37 
Childs,  Samaet  R.,.  .  .  .  1832  tu  '46 
Collins,  Benjamin  S.,  ...  1832  to  '35 
Cromwell,  Richard,  ....  1832, '33 
Olapp,  Henry  W.,  ,  .  .  .  1833,  '84 
Cleaveland,  Elisha  W.,    ,         1834  to  '46 

Cobb,  Lyman, 1834  to '63 

Corse,  Barney, 1837,  '88 

Cooper,  Pelec, 1838  to  '63 

Curtis,  Joseph, 18BD  to  '63 

ChrjsHe,  Albert, 1841  to  '47 

Comal!,  J.  F., 1841  U. '43 

Cummings,  John  P.,  .  .  1843  U>  '60,  '62 
Cobb,  James  N.,  .    .     .    .         1846,  '46 

CoMcn,  D.  C, 1847  «.  '60 

Clapp,  Isaac  H.,   .     .     ,    .      1850  to  '52 

Crosby,  K.  R,, 1851  to  '53 

Coolcdge,  W.  P. 1851  to  '5S 

Cook,  G.  E., 1851  to '53 

Clark,  E.  S., 18S2,  '53 

Ciatt,  Aaron,  Mayor,  w  o#.    1837  to  '89 

De  Peystor,  Fred'c,  1810  to  '16-1838  tfl'46 
Dickinson,  Charles,  .  .  .  .  1812  to '16 
Dodge,  Daniel  L., .     .    ,     .  1810, '11, '16 

Dean,  Israel, 1822  to '28 

De  Pcyster,  James  F.,  .  .  1824  to  '68 
Du  Bois,  Cornelius, ....  1826  to  '28 
Demilt,  Samuel,    ....     1828  lo  '45 

Day,  Mablon, 1829  to  '53 

Dekmaler,  John,  ....  1832  Ixi  '38 
Dwight,  Theodore,  Jr.,  .  .  1833  lo'37 
Dunnel,  Henry  Q.,  .  ,  .  1834  to  '37 
Davies,  Henry  E.,  .  .  .  .  1839  to '43 
Dnrfee,  Charles,  ....  1839  to '46 
Denman,  Asahel  A.,  .  .  .  !841  to  '47 
Duaenbury,  William,  .    .     .      1845  to  '48 

D'Agaair,  L.  H.  F. 1848  to  '60 

De  Forrest,  II.  (J.,     ,     .     .  1849 

Dayenport,  John,  ....  1849  to  'S3 
Downer,  F.  W.,    .    .     .     .  1852 

Eddv,  Thomas,  .  .  1805,  '12  lo  '19,  '22 
Ecliford,  Henry,  ....  1817,  '19 
Ellsworth.  Erastus,  .  1826  to  '29,  '31,  '32 
Everilt,  Nicholas  C,  .     .     .  1826 

Ellloti,  Daniel, 1837 

Ellis,  Benjamin,  ....  1887  to  '63 
Edwards,  Ogdcn,    ....       1850,  '5l 


Ely,  John, 


1863 


1834,  '35 


Franklin,  Thomas,  .     . 

Franklin,  Matthew,    .    . 

Franklin,  William,   .     . 

For,  William  W.,  .    .     . 

Fish,  Hamilton,    .    .     . 

Field,HiokaonW.,  1886to 

Fonis,  Edward, 1841  to  '80 

Grinnell,   Joseph 1821  to  '28 

Gibbous,  Thooias 1822 

Groshon,  Jno.,  Jr.,  1 827  lo  '38—1 841  to  '63 
Gray,John,   .     .    1838to'3I— 1847to'63 

Glover,  Thomas 1828 

Greene,  William,  Jr.,    .    .    .  1831 

Gilbert,  Clinton,    ....      2835  to  '49 
Gibbons,  James  S.,  .    .     ,     .  1838 

GrifSng,  Samuel,    ....      1840  to  '49 
Gttbttudan,  A.  W.,    ....  1846  to  '43 

Graham,  J.  A., 1847 

Goodwin,  Eli, 1861,  '53,  '53 


Hegemaii,  Adrian,   .    , 

.    .  1607  to 

•n 

Hicks,  Samael,      .    .     . 

.      1808  to 

•m 

Hicks,  Valentine,     .     . 

Hiolis,  Whitehead,     .    . 

.     1812  to 

'■>.'/. 

Haccns,  Bcnsselaer,     . 

.    .  1818  to 

'S3 

Havens,  PbUetna,  .    .     . 

.      1819  to 

'24 

Hicks,  Oliver  H.,     .     . 

.     . 

<I9 

1819  to  '30 

'Hf, 

Hurd,  John  R.,  .    .    . 

.    .  1831  to 

•:>« 

Howard,  William,  .     .     . 

.     1821  to 

"^8 

Haines,  Charles  G.,  ,     . 

Halstead,  Caleb  0.,    .     . 

.      1820  to 

'37 

Hasbrouot,  Stephen,    . 

.  1827  to 

'31 1 

,      1828  li 

'63 

.    .  1830 1. 

'36 

Holbrook,  Lowell,       .    . 

. 

.    .  1S31  li 

'63 

Huntington,  Thomas  M., 

.     1831  to 

•:n 

Hatr,  Stephen,      .    .     . 

.    .  1833  to 

'37 

Halalead,  John  B.,    .     . 

.       1833  t. 

'41V 

Hall,  Willis 

Hallidftv,  Robert,  .     .    . 

Hosie,  Joseph,    .     .     . 

.     .  1333  to 

'K5 

Halstead,  Matthias  0.,    . 

1834 

'H6 

Haff,  James  D.,  .    .     . 

.  1834  to 

'37 

Halsey,  Anlhouy  P.,  .    . 

.      183411 

'63 

Haviland,  Edmund, 

1835,  '36,  '38.  '39,  '40  to 

'4» 

.      1885  to 

'■M 

Halated,  Oliver,  .    .    . 

.     .  1838  to 

Howell,  B.B.,   .... 

HZ°.'.,ir;;.- 

.     .  1839  to 

'41 

1840 

Harsen,  Jacob,    .    .     . 

.     .  1841  to 

63 

Howe,  John  W.,    .     . 

.     1841  to 

'63 

Harvej,  Silas,      .     .     . 

184a 

'6:-( 

Hawlcy,  Irad 

. 

^46 

Harper,  James,   .    .     . 

,   1846  10 

'4H 
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Howe,  Timothj  A,,    .    .     .     1847  to 'I 

Howe,B.  F 1847,'' 

Hutchinson,  E.  F., 1848, '' 

Hibbard,  J.  C 18- 

Hepburn,  J.  C 1850  to': 

Hibbnrd,  ■William,  ....   1860  to ', 

Hnssej,  G.  F^ 1851  to  'I 

Hiirper,  James,  Mayor,  exogieia,  1844,  '^ 
Havemeyer,  W.  F.,  Major, 

IX  'ffievi,      .     .     .     1846,  '46— '48, '' 

Iiehmd,  G.,Jr., . 


1848  to 


Jol.ijson,  William,     ....  1805 

James,  Samuel, 1818, '19 

Jay,  Peter  A., 1830  to '36 

Jewett,  Thomas  L.,      .     .     .    1835  to '37 

Jaj,JohnC., 1837 

Jay,  Joho, 1840, '41 

Johnson,  Leonard  L.,  184B, '46— '4aU.'53 

Jones,  Edward, 1845to'4a 

Jones,  George  F.,    .     .     .     .        1848,  'il 

Kirby,  Ednmnd, lS20to'22 

Ketchiim,  Hiram,  1823,  '28  to  '34,  '41  ia  '50 
Ketchum,  Morris,  ....  1829  to  'SI 
Knox,  Alexander,  Jr.,    .     .    .  1832 

Kennedy,  Samuel  L,  .  .  .  1834  to '40 
Knapp,  Sheplierd,  ....  1839  to  '41 
KeUogg,  J.  W.,    .     .     1847— 18S0  to '63 

Kellopg,  J.  R., 1348,  '49 

Kingsland,  A.  C,  Mayor,  aeo^.,  1851,  '62 

Lawrence,  John  B.,  ....    1810 '17 

Lorillard,  Jacob, 1817,  '18 

Lord,  Eleazer, 1822  l4 '28 

Lee,  Gideon, 1822  to '24 

Lyon,  David 1822 

LoTett,  James, _  1825 

Leavitt,  J.  W., 1826,  '27 

Lord,  Daniel,  Jr.,  ....        1S27, '28 

Lasala,  J.  R., 1329 

Lawrence,  Tliomaa,     .    .    .  1829 

Locli wood,  Roe, 1830  to '32 

Leveriilge,  John,  .  .  .  1832,  '34  to  '86 
Lawrence,  W.  B.,  .  .  .  .  1834,  '35 
l-awrence,  Abi™.  R.,  .  .  .  1884  to  '63 
Lawrence,  Biclid.  M.,    .    .    .  1834  to  '43 

Le^t,  T.,  Jr. 1842  to  '46 

Levoridge,  J.  W.  C,     .     ,     .  1847  to '63 


Lei',  Wm. 

Leigh,  Chae.  C.,  .    .    . 
Lee,  Gideon,  Mayor,  ex  oj, 
Lawrence,  CW.,  Mayor,  ti 

Miller,  Samuel,  .  .  . 
Uitibiiii,  Benjamin  G.,  . 
Murray,  Johu  R.,  .  . 
MuiTay,  John,  Jr.,  .  . 
Murray,  Lindlej,  .  . 
MiLTshall,  Benjamin,     .    , 

MiUer,  Charles, ioi6  lo 

Mason,  John, 1S20 1« 

Mott,  Robert  F.,      ....  1822  to 


1S60  tc 


1805 
1805 

,  1814  to 

1806,  '30, 

.  1816  to 


Mead  Henry 
HcDounell  Ja    es  J 
MoCa   hy  Denn  a 
Mot    Simuel  F 
Merce  n  Thomas  R 
McBra  r  James 
McDonald,  James 
Morr  s  Wm  L 
McElratI    Thoma 
Mawelt,  Hugh 
Morr  son  Joh 
McNevn  Wm  Jan-es 
MandevUe  WlUm 
Murpby  W  Iham  D 
MacY  W  11  an  H 
Me  ce  n  Wm  A 
Mills    Ibner 
McBnde    Abraham 
Mille     ^e)emab 
Mctlure   Alexander 
Mar  ay  Hamilton 
Mott,  bam  el  C 
Mintum  Wm  H 
Mascn  John  L 
McCrackan,  Jobn  L  E 
Merw  n  Almon 
MoCla  n  Orlando  D 
Mar^h  Jame 
Martmlale  S     Ir 
Mott,  J  H 
Mo  t  U  Hopper 
Morr  s  R  n    Mayor   i 
Mickle  i  H   Mayor  ex 

Newbold  Geo  ge 
Nav  ns,  B  ei  ard 

Nelso    Jau  ea  B 
Neilaon  Will  am  H 


183S 
.841  to  '53 
1843  to  '46 


Nci  na  DaY  t  H 

Ogde  John  L 
Ogd  n  Davi  1  L 
Ogden  T!  om  s  L 
OgUve  Peer 
Olmatca  1  la  es 
Olmsteal  P  Iph 
Oakley  fhal'< 
Owen  Thomas, 
Ogd  en  Benjamin 

Perk  U'   B  rjan   n 


1850,  '51 
ISIC 


1826,'27 
1829  to  '48 


Pain 


Pinta  d,  Joh 
Fahner  Dralie  B 
Pele  s  Jol  n  R 
Pnlmer  Jo      J 
Pardo  1    Geoi^ 
Pearson  I  Greene, 
Phelps  Anson  G 
Pollock  J  mes 
Pond,  J  0 
Peck  Hr  n\ 


IS^e  t( 


■28 


182S,  ".0 

1828  to  '46 

1831,  '32 

3'    34  to  '49 

1832  to  '39 

1833  to  '49 

1834  to  '38 
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Feck,  Lewis, 1 

Pierson,  Charles  E.,       .     .     .  1838ti: 

Priei',  Thompson,  ....  1838  tc 

■Peril,  Pelallah 18S8  tc 

Page,  Richard,       ....  ] 

Peseinger,  George,        .     .  1841  to 

Pmokuey,  Peter,   ....  1842  W 

Palmer,  James  K.,    .     ,     .     .  1 

Rercey,  Henry  E.,    .     .    .  1 
Petric,  James  S.,      .     .      1S1G  to  '19, 

Plutc,  Ebene^!-, 1S48  to 

Pinckney,  William  T.,    .     .  1847  to 

Patlcreon,  S.  P.,      ....  18B1  to 

Price,  U.  W., 1861  10 

Perkins,  R.  G., 1 

Potter,  Joseph 1803,  '0 

Paulding,  Wm.  Major, 

Eutge 


xn,  Henrj,     ....      1810  i 
Eattibone,  John,  Jr.,    .    .     .  ISaS 

EaymoHd,  Elialdni,  ,  .  ,  1824  to ' 
Eoosevel^  James  L.,    .    .    .  18 

Eooset'elt,  James  I.,  Jr.,  .  1821  to 
Richards,  Tbomss,  ....  1825  to 
Rogers,  J.  Smjth,  .  182B,  '3'!,  '10  to 
Robbies,  Geoi^e  S.,  ,     .    ,  1826 

Riclmrds,  Matbaniel,     .     .     .  1828  to 

Rankin,  John, 182B 

^ng,  Zebedee, 1832 

Rogers,  Kathan,  ....  1 833  to 
Eoc,  Stephen  C,  ....  1833  to 
Rockwell,  Williwn,  1834,  '35, 1840  to 
Ratikin,  Robert  G.,      .    .     .     18S6  to 

Russell,  Israel 1843  to 

Rosenmiller,  Louis  A., ,  184.5, '49,'Bl  to 
Reed,  Kiohard,      .     .    1847,'49, 'OO  lo 

Redfield,  J.  S. 1S48  to 

Richmond,  T.  0.,  ....  18B2, 
lUker,  R.,  Eeoorder,   ixojicio  1826  to 

>'16 


Sands,  David 

Seaman,  Willet,     .     .     .     .      ISf 

Smith,  William, 183 

Stuyvesant,  Peter, 1838 

Stokes,  Edward  H.,      .... 

Sherwood,  Bniritt,       J8S0  to  '60, 

Soliieffelin,  Henry  H.,   .     1840  tc 

hieffeUn,  Henry  M., ,    .     .    18^ 

Schuyler,  Philip, 1840 

Smith,  Washington, 1843 

■■■tillman,  Thomas  B.,  1843  to  'SO,  'S2,  '33 

mith,  Floyd, 1846,  '■ 

liliman,  J.  D., 1846,  '■ 

tillman,  Alfi'ed,   .    .    . 
Seymour,  Daniel,     .    .     . 
Swan,  Caleb,    .... 
Stillman,  J.  D.  B.,  .    , 
Skidmore,  J.  R,,    .     .    . 

Ten  Brooi;,  Henry,     .     .     .        1806  to '16 

Thompson,  Jcicmiah,  .    .    .    1811  to  '22 

Taylor,  Kojah,      ....       1816  to  '63 

Taylor,  Thomas  C,      ...     1811  to  '20 

Trimble,  George  T., .    .    .    .  1818  to '63 

Torrey,  William,    ... 

Taylor,  Kiiowles,      .    . 

Taylor,  Jeremiah  H., .     . 

Tracy,  Frederick  A.,      . 

Thomas,  George  0.,    .     . 

Tiemaun,  Daniel  F., 

Thorp,  George  B.,      .     . 

Triglar,  John,      ,     .     . 

Trench,  Joseph,    .     .     . 

Talbot,  Charies  S,,  .     .    . 

Trimble,  Isaac  F,,      .    . 

Towiisend,  J.  H.,    .    .    . 

Thurston,  W.  K.,  Jr.,    . 


Stevens,  Ebenezer,      . 

Spalding,  Lyman, 
Suckley,  George,     . 
Slocum,  W.  T.,     .     . 

.     .      1812 
.     .    1812 
.     .       1818 

.  '  1801, 'la 

SetoD,  Samuel  W.,    . 

.     .        1828 

Sliehlon,  Frederick,  .     .     1825  to  '32, '; 
Sedgwick,  Eobert,      .    .    .     1826  to 
Swan,  Benjamin  L.,      .     .       1827  tt 
Shipman,  George  P.,  .    .    .     1830  to 
Spencer,  Reuben,     ....  1881  tc   _. 

Smith,  Thomas  R,, 1BS3 

Slewart,  James,  .  .  18SS  to 
Suydam,  Lnmbert,  .  .  1834,  '35^  ' 
Stone,  William  L.,  .  .  .  .  1836  to 
Serioss,  Thomas  L.,  .    .     .      1B3T  to  ' 

Stryker,  John, 1837,  ' 

Steveos,  Linus  W.,     .     .    1838,  '40,  to  ' 

Smicb,  Charles  J., It 

Schermerbom,  Peter  A.,     .      1838  lo  ' 
Stobes,  James,  .     .    .  1838, '39,41  lo 


Underbill,  Joshua,  .  .  . 
Underbill,  Ira  B.,  ... 
Underbill,  Joshua  S.,  .  . 
Underhill,  Walter,  .  ,  . 
Underbill,  James  W., 

Von  Wngeuen,  Qerritt  H., 
Vanderbiit,  John,  Jr.,    ,    . 
Vandeoheuvel,  John  C.,    . 
Van  Rensselaer,  J.,    .    . 
Van  Schaick,  Hyndeit,       . 
Van  E^isselaer,  Jer.  H. 
Verplanck,  Gulian  C, 
Vermilyc,  Wiishirgion  R , 
Vermilye,  William  M.,  .     . 
Vanderpoel,  Jacob,  Jr.,  . 
Vsraum,  J.  C.,  Jr.,       .    . 
Varian,  Isaac  L.,  Mayor,  eio^.  1 

Willett,  Mavinus,  .  . 
Wood,  Samuel,  .  .  . 
Withlnglon,  Johii,  .  .1818,'2C 
Weeks,  Ezra.  .  1818  to  '20—18 
Wheeler,  Solomon,  .... 
Wheeler,  Andrew  C,   . 
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Willett,  Marinus,  Jr.,  1827  t 
Wells,  James  N,,      ... 

Wiloos,  Lewis 

Wheeler,  Samus!  G.      .     . 
Watera,  Talmm  J.,     .     .     , 
Wetmore,  David  W.      .    ,  ] 

Williama,  Abrabsm  V.,    , 
Wells  Ovid  P.,       .    .    .    . 
Wiilets,  Edmund.     .    .    . 
Wagalaff,  William,      .    ,     . 
WiQthropBenj.R.,        ,     . 
Washhum,  Joseph  W.,   .     . 
Willets,  Samuel,       .    .    . 
Willis,  WiUiam,     .    .     .    . 


Waiidell,  Benj.  C,   ,     .     ,     .  184g 

Ward,  Isaac, 1845 

Ward,  LebbeuB  B.,  ,     .    .     .  1846 
While,  Norman  P.,    .     .    .      1847 

Wyckoff,  A.  R 184 

Whiilook.  W.  W.,      ....    1848, 

Wnldo,  Horace, i 

Whitt*more,  W.  T,,  ....  1848, 
Wilbur,  Jeremiah,  ....  1 

Whitlock,  W.  H,  .  \  .  .  18S0, 
Warren,  Kchard,  ....  1850  to 
WoodhuD,  C.S.,  Mayor,  ex  ogi.,  1849  to 
Westcrreit,  J.  A.,  Major,  fx  off!.,       I 

Toung,  Waldron,   ....  I 
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XXXII  EECEIPTS,    EXPENDITIJRES,    ETC. 

TABLE  thinning  the  arniou-iUitfmon^arecdned  and  amended  during  each  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  Publie  School  Society,  with  the  Average  Attendance 
of  Scholars,  the  Atintial  Expense,  and  the  Cost  per  Scholar,  ^clughe  of 
the  Purchase  of  Meal  Estate,  and  Cost  and  Repairs  of  Buildings. 


1 

K.,™..,,.. 

...,-„.. 

Ejrpcnaes. 

0.,., 

IBOl 

$4,774.00 

$1,163.09 

70 

$913.09 

$13,04 

1808 

4,960.10 

1,866,53 

3iH) 

1,429.84 

7.14 

1609 

1,868.01 

3,516.52 

250 

1,637.11 

6,64 

ISIO 

4,173.4'? 

16,129.54 

400 

1,664.20 

3,89 

1811 

15,567.68 

8,082,45 

650 

2,639.91 

4.54 

1813 

7,331.45 

10,183.73 

712 

2,500.04 

3-39 

1813 

4,511.00 

950 

2,788.13 

2.93 

18U 

3,139.00 

8,299.06 

968 

3,299.06 

2,80 

1816 

6,250.95 

4,193,61 

96S 

4,198.61 

4.91 

1816 

5,369.44 

4,373,20 

974 

4,373,20 

3,80 

1817 

6,075.08 

4,847.80 

1,218 

4,847.86 

3.67 

9,174.60 

4,049,43 

1,318 

4,049.43 

3,26 

1819 

10,659.74 

19,344.36 

1,449 

7,376,02 

4,75 

1820 

7,487.70 

10,588.37 

2,145 

6,831.75 

3.79 

1821 

10,035.08 

16,138.07 

2,811 

2,16 

1823 

10,066.83 

10,740.68 

3,412 

7,456,70 

1,37 

1833 

10,222.33 

17,841.46 

4,090 

1,30 

1324 

12,973.59 

12,464,53 

4.384 

9,242,03 

2.10 

1825 

16,477.33 

14,266,07 

4,059 

.    10,366.07 

2,52 

1826 

50,369.36 

47,344,99 

3,739 

10,339,67 

2.74 

1827 

63,969,97 

64,724,79 

4,664 

18,645.68 

4,08 

1828 

36,651.28 

41,346.23 

6,881 

21,030.83 

3.94 

1839 

61,975.60 

61,611,18 

6,130 

22,004,80 

3.57 

1830 

58,62.^.26 

69,137.81 

6,178 

23,092,98 

8,67 

1831 

117,645.19 

117,282.88 

6.328 

31,938,39 

3.47 

1832 

71,765.38 

70,977.20 

6,109 

24,345,49 

1333 

91,793.98 

89,650.84 

7,836 

25.101.93 

3.34 

1834 

9.'),  99,1.5  7 

91,636.10 

12,587 

49,823.07 

3.97 

1835 

108,354.83 

115,518.95 

17,318 

03,749.79 

3.68 

1336 

131,287.29 

130,587.18 

18,011 

09,239.28 

3.84 

1887 

127,224.74 

128,342,47 

17;932 

72,846,69 

4.06 

1838 

148,791.25 

129,240.81 

19,982 

73.434,33 

8.99 

1839 

113,718.36 

130,572.95 

21,206 

100,485,24 

4.73 

1840 

169,771.72 

170,792.92 

22,956 

101,960.21 

1841 

165,815,20 

156,857.45 

23,654 

103,398,13 

4.43 

1842 

134,909.96 

184,853.16   ■ 

24,671 

99.572.31 

4.03 

1843 

123,353,98 

122,297.32 

20,186 

94,384,24 

4.68 

1844'* 

277,313,12 

219,264.33 

20.238 

108.394.63 

8.33 

1345 

94,648.19 

144,690.90 

22,476 

119.038,62 

6.29 

1846 

158,568.13 

158,376.61 

28,392 

121,817,47 

5.30 

125,276.14 

186,023.13 

28,334 

120,630.87 

5.06 

1848 

137.963,48 

137,983,46 

24,226 

119,067.36 

4.91 

1849 

194.196.20 

192,806.32 

24,524 

186,164.81 

1860 

153,054.17 

154,300.56 

24,290 

128,086.83 

6.26 

1851 

179,113.21 

179,766.70 

25.941 

130,216,36 

6,02 

1802 

177,543,03 

177,643,03 

24,330 

141,906,67 

5,83 

£3,609,7^,^15 

*sS,  525,764.63 

483,689 

4.29 

>a  of  liipenditnre  mer 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOL    SOCIETY. 


OHAPTEE    I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE   SOCIETY,  AND  PROGRESS  TO  THE  YEAR   1817. 

Large  Cities— Public  Instruction  of  the  Poor— City  of  New  Yorlt  in  1  BOO— Parochial 
Charity  Schools— An  Unoccupied  Field — Proposition  to  Establish  a  New  School — 
The  First  Meeting — A  Committee  Appointed — Memorial  to  the  Legislature — An 
Act  of  Incorporation  Passed- The  Society  Organized— The  First  Board  of  Trus. 
tees- Address  to  tlie  Poblio — Subscriptions — The  LancaaterianSyatem — The  Nair 
School  Opened — Lot  of  Glround  Presented  by  CoL  Rutgers — Ciolhing  for  Poor 
Children — Memorial  lo  the  Legislature  ^Application  to  the  Common  Council — 
The  School  Fund — "  The  Free  School  Society  "—New  Apartments  for  the  School 
— Grant  of  LoM  for  a  Building — New  School  House  No.  1 — Donationa — Opening 
of  the  School- Dc  Witt  CHnton'B  Address— The  Law  Amendeii— Sehooi  No.  2— 
Death  of  BoBjarain.  D.  Perkins — A  School  Library — Grant  of  Money  by  the  Legis- 
lature— Land  Presented  by  Trinity  Church — Opening  of  No.  2 — Additional  Trus- 
tees— Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at.  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  present  century,  was  60,489.  The  limits  of  the  city 
were  marked  on  the  north  hy  the  vicinity  of  Chambers  street, 
the  population  being  located  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island.  By  that  social  gravitation  which  seems  to  have  always 
been  inseparable  from  compacted  communities,  the  metropolis 
was  not  exempt  from  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  substratum 
of  wretched,  ignorant,  and  friendless  children,  who,  even  thongh 
they  had  parents,  grew  up  in  a  condition  of  moral  and  religious 
orphanage,  alike  fatal  to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment and  elevation. 

"  The  influence  of  that  spirit  which  is  the  outgrowth  and  the 
evidence  of  true  religious  convictions,  and  a  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  future,  was  not  un- 
felt  in  reference  to  this  class  of  the  population.  Public  econ- 
omy, not  less  than  religious  duty — the  merely  commercial  cou- 
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siderations,  not  less  than  ttoee  tliat  spring  from  tlie  earnest  be- 
lief of  revelation — the  social  law  of  Belf-preservation,  not  less 
than  the  higher  law  of  duty- — taught  some  of  the  best  and  most 
honored  men  and  women  of  that  day  the  truth  which  half  a  cen- 
tury has  elaborated  into  a  mighty  demonstration,  that  the  liter- 
ary and  moral  inBtmction  of  every  child  in  the  State  is  a  prime 
necessity.  If  the  parent  fails  in  this  woik,  then  the  State  must 
assume  the  task,  and  provide  for  its  performance.  The  answer 
given  to  the  question  as  then  discussed,  originated  the  institu- 
tion, a  record  of  whose  labors,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  is  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation. 

There  were  several  schools  known  as  "  Charity  Schools  "  in 
existence  at  the  time,  but  they  were  under  denominational  or 
other  control ;  while  a  large  class  of  children  were  practically 
unsuppKed  with  the  means  of  instruction.  An  Association  of 
Ladies,  members  of  the  Society  of  ^Friends,  organized  for  benev- 
olent purposes,  had  established  a  Free  School  for  girls,  in  1802, 
which  was  in  successful  operation  in  its  peculiar  sphere.  This 
school  suggested  the  establishment  of  other  schools  on  the  same 
plan  and  for  the  same  class  of  children ;  and  the  names  of  the 
founders  and  friends  of  both  institutions  show  the  connection 
and  origin  of  the  Society  which  afterward  became  so  eifieicnt  in 
the' instruction  of  the  youth  of  New  York.  To  extend  the 
benefits  of  education  to  all  who  were  excluded  from  the  various 
schools  already  established,  became  an  object  of  earnest  desire 
with  several  philanthropic  men  who  had  observed  the  condition 
of  these  children.  At  (he  request  of  Thomas  Eddy  and  John 
Murray,  whose  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  the 
subject,  a  meeting  was  called  of  such  persons  as  were  likely  to 
unite  in  the  effort.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1805,  this  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Murray,  in  Pearl  street. 
Twelve  persons  were  present,  whose  names  are  the  following : 
Samuel  Osgood,  Brockholst  Livingston,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  Sam- 
uel Miller,  Joseph  Constant,  Thomas  Eddy,  Thomas  Pearsall, 
Thomas  Franklin,  Matthew  Olarkson,  Leonard  Blcecker,  Samuel 
RuBseU,  and  William  Edgar.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the 
object  for  which  they  had  been  called  together,  they  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  schools,  for  the 
education  of  children  not  provided  for  by  the  parochial  schools, 
was  a  measure  of  high  importance,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
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whole  communitj,  of  ■which  they  foiiaed  eo  considerable  a  por- 
tion. At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
such  plans  as  they  might  deem  expedient,  and  report  thereon  at 
a  Buhsequent  meeting. 

With  a  zeal  and  promptitude  which  were  in  harmony  with 
the  noble  objects  proposed,  the  Committee  gave  their  immediate 
attention  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  ib  a  few  days  called  a 
second  meeting,  at  which  they  submitted  their  report. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  that  report  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
then  in  session,  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  A  memorial  was 
accordingly  prepared,  which  was  signed  by  about  one  hundred 
of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  city,  and  was  forwarded  to 
the  Legislature.     It  was  as  follows  : 

To  the  E^esentatives  of  tlie  People  of  tlie  State  of  New  Tori,  in  Senate  and 

Assmnbly  eonvened  : 
The  Memorial  of  the  Svhsmbers,  Citken»  of  Nm  Tori, 

RESPECTrDLLT  BHEWETH, 

That,  impressed  with  a  Bolicitttde  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
nnmity,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  address  your  Body  on  a  suliject  which 
they  regard  as  of  deep  concern. 

Your  memorialists  haye  yiewed  with  painful  auxiety  the  multiplied  eyils 
which  have  accrued,  and  are  daily  aecraing,  to  this  city,  from  the  neglected 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  allude  more  particularly  to 
that  description  of  children  who  do  not  belong, to,  or  are  not  provided  for, 
by  any  religions  society ;  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  different  Charity  Schools  established  by  the  variouB 
religious  societies  in  this  city.  The  condition  of  this  class  is  deplorable 
indeed ;  reared  up  by  parents  who,  from  a  variety  of  concurring  circum- 
stances, are  become  either  indifferent  to  the  best  interests  of  their  offspring, 
or,  through  intemperate  lives,  are  rendered  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  instruction,  these  miserable  and  almost  friendless  objects  are  ushered 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  inheriting  those  vices  which  idleness  and  the  bad 
example  of  their  parents  naturally  produce.  The  consequences  of  this  neg- 
lect of  education  are  ignorance  and  vice,  and  all  those  manifold  evils  result- 
ing from  every  species  of  immorality,  by  which  public  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses are  filled  with  objects  of  disease  and  poverty,  and  society  bnrthened 
with  taxes  for  their  support.  In  addition  to  these  melancholy  facts,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  laboring  class  in  the  community  is  becoming  less  indus- 
trious, less  moral,  and  less  careful  to  lay  np  the  fruit  of  their  earnings. 
What  can  tJiis  alarming  declension  have  arisen  from,  but  the  existence  of  an 
error  which  has  ever  been  found  to  produce  a  similar  effect— a  want  of  a 
virtxioaa  ediieation,  especially  at  that  early  period  of  life  wheu  the  impres- 
sions that  are  made  generally  stamp  the  future  character  f 
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The  rich,  having  ample  means  of  educating  their  offapriog,  it  must  be 
apparent  ttat  the  laboring  poor— a  ela^  of  citizens  bo  evidently  useful — 
have  a  superior  claim  to  public  support. 

The  enlightened  and  excellent  Government  under  which  wc  live  is  favor- , 
able  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  but  the  blessings  of  such  a 
Government  can  be  expected  to  be  enjoyed  no  longer  than  while  its  citizens 
continue  eirSuows,  and  while  the  majority  of  the  people,  through  the  advan- 
tnge  of  a  proper  early  education,  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  understand  and  pnrsue  their  best  interests.  This  sentiment,  which 
must  meet  with  universal  assent,  was  emphatically  urged  to  his  countrymen 
by  WASniNGTON,  and  has  been  recently  enforced  by  out  present  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate in  his  address  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  schools,  and  promot- 
ing useful  knowledge  through  the  State. 

Trusting  that  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  evils  they  have  enumerated  will  be  apparent  to  your  honorable 
Body,  your  memorialists  respectfuly  request  the  patronage  and  assiBtance  of 
the  Legislature  in  establishing  a  free  school,  or  schools,  in  this  city,  for  the 
benevolent  pnrpose  of  affording  education  to  those  unfortunate  children  who 
have  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

The  personal  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  these  children  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  morals,  and  to  assist  their  parents  in  procuring  situations  for 
them,  where  industry  will  be  inculcated  and  good  habits  formed,  as  well  as 
to  give  them  the  learning  requisite  for  the  proper  dischaige  of  the  duties  of 
life,  it  is  confidently  hoped  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  and  lasting 
effects. ' 

The  more  effectuallj  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  your  memorial- 
ists have  agreed  to  form  an  association  under  the  name  of  "  The  Society  for 
Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  City  of  New  York."  They  therefore  re- 
spectfully solicit  the  Legislature  to  sanction  their  undertaking  by  an  Act  of 
Incorporation,  a«d  to  grant  them  such  pecuniary  aid  or  endowment  as,  in 
your  wisdom,  may  be  deemed  proper  for  the  promotion  of  the  benevolent 
object  of  your  memorialists. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Tlie  nature  and  importance  of  the  enterprise  proposed  by  the 
petitioners  were  fally  comprehended  ty  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  who  sympathized  with  its  objects,  and  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  thus  made  to  their  wisdom  and  patriotism. 
On  the  9th  of  April  following,  an  Act  was  passed,  entitled,  "  An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  Society  instituted  in  the  City  of  New 
Tort,  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Free  School  for  the  Education 
of  Poor  Children  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for 
by,  any  religious  society."  The  Act  constituted  Do  "Witt  Clin- 
ton, Samuel  Osgood,  Brockholst  Livingston,  John  Murray,.  Jr., 
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Jacob  Morton,  Samuel  Miller,  Joseph  Constant,  Thomas  Eddy, 
Thomas  Peai'saU,  Robert  Bowne,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Archibald 
Gracie,  Jolm  M'Vickar,  Cliarles  Wilkes,  Henry  Ten  Broob,  Gil- 
bert Aspinwall,  Valentine  Seaman,  William  Jolmson,  William 
Coit,  Matthew  Franklin,  Adrian  Hegeman,  Benjamin  G.  Min- 
tarn,  Leonard  Bleec-ker,  Thomas  Franklin,  Samuel  Kussell,  Sam- 
uel Doughty,  Alexander  Robertson,  Samuel  Forbes,  John  With- 
ington,  William  Edgar,  George  Trumbidl,  Daniel  D,  Tompkins, 
William  Boyd,  Jacob  Mott,  Benjamin  Egbert,  Tlioniaa  Farmar, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  a  body  corporate  under  the  style  of 
"  The  Society  for  eatahlisihing  a  Free  School  in  the  Glty  of  New 
York,  for  the  education  of  auch  poor  children  as  do  not  helont/ 
to,  or  arc  not  provided  for,  hy  any  religious  society,^* 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  were,  that  the  yearly  income  of 
the  Society  should  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that  on 
the  tirst  Monday  in  May  in  each  year  there  should  be  elected 
thirteen  Trustees  to  manage  the  afi'airs  of  the  Society,  who 
should  be  members  of  the  said  corporation,  and  actually  residing' 
in  tbo  city  of  New  York ;  that  the  Trustees  should  meet  regu- 
larly on  the  second  Monday  in  every  month,  and  that  seven  or 
more  of  them  so  convened  shoidd  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the 
Board:  That  any  person  who  should  contribute  to  the  Society 
the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  should  be  a  member  thereof;  and  that 
any  person  who  should  contribute  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
should  be  a  member,  and  be  further  entitled,  during  the  life  of 
such  contributor,  to  send  one  child  to  be  educated  at  any  school  , 
imder  the  care  of  the  Society ;  and  whoever  should  contribute 
the  sum  of  forty  dollars,  should  be  a  member,  and  be  entitled  to 
send  two  cbildren  to  be  educated  at  any  school  under  llie  direc- 
tion of  the  said  Society,  The  second  section  of  the  Act  consti- 
tuted the  twelve  gentlemen  present  at  the  original  meeting,  to- 
gether with  De  A¥itt  Clinton,  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
should  hold  office  until  the  time  fixed  by  the  Act  for  the  first 
election  of  officers. 

The  limitation  of  the  income  of  the  Society  to  the  sum  often 
thousand  dollars  is  an  indication  of  the  rigid  views  of  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  of  economy,  which  controlled  the  foundei's  and 
eai-Iy  patrons  of  the  Society,  Experience  and  philanthropy  soon 
taught  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  enterprise. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  thirteen  Trus- 
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tees  were  elected  at  a  meetiug  held  on  tlie  6tli  of  May,  1805,  and 
the  Board  thus  elected  was  organized  as  follows : 

De  'Witt  Clinton,  President. 

John  1£ueea.y,  Jr.,  Yiee-Preddent. 

Leonard  Bleeceee,  Treasurer. 

Benjamin  D.  Peekins,  Seeretary. 
Gilbert  Aspinwall,  Adrian  Hegeman, 

Thomas  Eddy,  AVilliam  Johnson, 

Thomas  Franklin,  Samuel  Miller, 

Matthew  Franklin,  Benjamin  G,  Mintum, 

Henry  Ten  Brook. 

The  Society  had  now  assumed  a  responsible  form,  and  the 
Tmstees  soon  hegan  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise 
which  they  had  undertaken.  With  a  labor  of  the  ntmost  im- 
portance before  them,  a  wide  field  and  an  organization  perfect- 
ed, they  were  now  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  their  work. 
'A  building  was  required  for  the  school,  and  ftmds  were  needed 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teachers  and  the  other  expenses  incident 
to  such  an  institution.  Sensible  of  tbe  necessity  of  the  under- 
taking, and  anxious  that  the  friendless  children  whose  welfare 
they  had  in  view  should  begin  to  participate  in  the  beneiits  de- 
signed to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  the  Trustees  determined  to 
make  an  immediate  application  to  their  fellow-citizens  for  pe- 
cuniary a^istance.  The  following  address  was  therefore  pub- 
lished in  the  jounials  of  the  city:— 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  "  Society/  for  Estallithing  a  Free  School  in  the 
City  of  New  YorTi,  for  the  Edueatien  of  eueh  Poor  Children  as  do  not 
Belong  to,  or  are  not  Provided  for  ly,  any  Religious  Society." 
"While  the  various  religions  and  benevolent  socief      'n  ll  is  c't     w'tli  a 
spirit  of  oIiarit7  and  zeal  wbioli  tLe  preoepts  and  example    f  th    D     ne 
Aathor  of  our  religion  could  aloae  inspire,  amply  pr     d   f       h     do  a 
of  snclipoor  cliildi-en  as  belong  to  their  respective  ass       t   n    t!  til 

mains  a  large  number  living  in  total  neglect  of  religio      a  d  m      I       t 
tion,  and  uiiajjguainted  with  the  common  rndiments    f  1     n  ng         nt  ally 
reqniBito  for  the  due  management  of  the  ordinary  bus  f  1  f      Th 

neglect  may  bo  imputed  either  to  the  estreme  indig  n        f  th     par  nt    of 
sach  children,  their  intemperance  and  vice  ;  or  to  a  bl    d      1ft  t    the 

best  interests  of  their  oifspring.    The  conseqnoncea         t  h     1      u  t    the 
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moat  careleai  olraerver.'  Children  thU3  trought  up  in  ignorance,  snd  amidst 
the  contagion  of  bad.  example,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  ruin ;  and  too 
many  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  instead  of  being  useful  membera  of  the 
commnnitj,  will  become  the  burden  and  pests  of  society.  Early  instruction 
and  fixed  habits  of  industry,  decency,  and  order,  are  the  surest  safeguards 
of  virtuous  conduct;  and  wlien  parents  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
bestow  the  necessary  attention  on  the  education  of  their  children,  it  be- 
comes the  dutj  of  the  public,  and  of  individuals,  who  have  the  power,  to 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  obligation.  It  is  in  yain  that 
laws  are  made  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  or  that  good  men  attempt  to 
stem  the  torrent  oE  irreligion  and  vice,  if  the  evil  is  not  checked  at  its 
source ;  and  the  means  of  prevention,  by  the  saJutary  discipline  of  early 
education,  seasonably  applied.  It  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  the  opulent 
and  charitable,  by  a  timely  and  judicious  interposition  of  their  infinence  and 
aid,  if  not  wholly  to  prevent,  at  least  to  diminish,  the  pernicious  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  neglected  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Influenced  by  these  cocsideratjons,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  remedy  for  an  increasing  and  alarming  evil,  several  individ- 
uals, actuated  by  similar  motives,  agree  to  form  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  means  of  education  to  such  poor  children  as  do  not 
belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for,  by  any  religious  society.  After  different 
meetings,  numerously  attended,  a  plan  of  association  was  framed,  and  a 
Memorial  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  Legislature,  soliciting  an  Act  of 
Incorporation,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  t'heir  benevolent 
design.  Such  a  law  the  Legislature,  at  their  last  session,  was  pleased  to 
pass ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  on 
the  sistli  instant,  thirteen  Trustees  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  particular  plan  of  the  school,  and  the  rules  for  its  discipline  and 
management,  will  be  made  known  previous  to  its  commencement.  Care 
will  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and,  besides  the  elements  of 
learning  usually  taught  in  schools,  strict  attention  will  be  bestowed  on  the 
morals  of  the  children,  and  all  suitable  means  be  used  to  counteract  the  dis- 
advantages resulting  from  the  situation  of  their  parents.  It  is  proposed, 
also,  to  establish,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  school,  called  a  Sunday 
School,  more  particularly  for  such  children  as,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
are  unable  to  attend  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  In  this,  as  in  the  Com- 
mon School,  it  will  be  a  primary  object,  without  observing  the  peculiar 
forms  of  any  religious  Society,  to  inculcate  'the  sublime  truths  of  reli^on 
and  morality  contdLned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  Society,  as  will  appear  from  its  name,  interferes  with  no  existing 
institution,  since  children  already  provided  with  the  means  of  education,  or 
attached  to  any  other  Society,  will  not  come  under  its  cara  Humble  glean- 
ers in  the  wide  field  of  benevolence,  the  members  of  this  Association  seek 
such  objects  only  as  are  left  by  those  who  have  gone  before,  or  are  fellow- 
laborers  with  them  in  the  great  work  of  charity.  They,  therefore,  look 
vrith  confidence  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  afttuent  and 
charitable  of  every  denomination  of  Christians;  and  when  they  consider 
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that  in.  no  commucity  is  to  be  found     g     t       pntflb     1      d      t 
benevolence  than  among  the  citizen      fNwTi     ktlyflas        dtht 
adequate  means  for  the  prosecution    f  th      pi         ill  b  ly    btai     ] 

In  addition  to  the  respectable   list     f        g      1      b       pt  d      1 1 

funds  will  be  requisite  for  the  purchas  h         f      p  f  g         d,      d 

the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  fth        hltpythtci  d 

to  defray  other  charges  incident  to   h  blishm    t     T  pi  h.    hi 

design,  and  to  place  the  Institution  lid       {tbl  dt 

the  Society  depend  on  the  yoluntary  b       ty    f  tl         wli     m  y  b      1 
bly  disposed  to  contribute  their  aid       tlpmt         f         bjtfgt 
and  universal  concern, 

Db  Witt  Clinton,  Freddent. 
Joes  McRBAT,  Jr.,  Yvx-Prmdent. 
Leosard  Bleeckek,  Treasurer. 
B.  D.  Perkins,  Secretary. 
Gilbert  Aspinwall,  Adrian  Hegeman, 

Thomas  Eddy,  William  Johnson, 

Thomas  Franklin,  Samuel  Miller,  D,  D., 

Matthew  Franklin,  Benjamin  G.  MintuTn, 

Henry  Ten  Brook. 
New  Yobk,  May  {blA  ManOi)  13, 1803. 

After  tliq  appearance  of  tLis  address,  the  labor  of  soliciting 
subseriptlons  was  commenced,  but,  in  consequence  of  adverse 
circumstances,  among  wliicli  was  the  occurrence  of  the  yellow 
fever  during  the  summer  and  autunm  months,  the  progress  made 
was  slow ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  numerous  meetings,  and 
great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  during  the  ensuing 
twelve  months,  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  a  sura  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  them  in  hiring  a  teacher  and  opening  the  school. 

The  subscription  list,  still  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the 
Society,  bears  at  its  head  the  honored  name  of  Db  Wrrr  Clin- 
ton, opposite  to  which  is  a  donation  of  $200,  followed  by  that 
of  W",  Edgar,  for  $50,  and  Matthew  Clakksos,  for  $25,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  of 
the  time. 

The  enterprise,  thus  originated  and  endowed,  had  reached, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1805,  a  position  which  led  the  Trustees  to 
mature  their  plans  for  the  opening  of  the  school  at  as  early  a 
day  as  practicable.  They  had  entered  npon  a  work  in  which  the 
adaptation  of  small  means  to  produce  the  greatest  resnlt  was  a 
question  of  much  importance.  Diligent  inquiry  was  accordingly 
mad«  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  systems 
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adopted  in  other  cities  and  countries  in  educating  the  same  class- 
es of  children.  Efficiency  in  operation,  facility  and  eimjilicity, 
attractiveness  and  thoroughness,  eombiiied  with  economy,  were 
eminently  desirable,  and  care  was  taken  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  various  known  systems  of  instruction.  Among  those 
wliicb  presented  themselves  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the 
truatces,  was  that  whicli  had  been  for  a  few  years  successfully 
established  in  London  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  known  as  the 
Lancabteeian  System,  This  gentleman  was  tlicu  coiidiictiiig  his 
school  in  the  British  metropolis,  with  an  average  altendauce  of 
about  one  thousand  pupils,  and  his  extraordinary  success  and 
reputation  as  an  instructor,  together  with  the  noticeable  reform 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  that 
class  in  the  vicinity  of  his  school,  were  such  that  the  attention 
of  the  British  public  had  not  only  been  drawn  toward  the  estab- 
lishment, but  it  had  received  the  notice  of  members  on  the  iloor 
of  Parliament.  The  fame  of  the  indefatigable  founder  had, 
moreover,  become  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  system  of  instruction  which  had  been  so  honorably  en- 
dorsed and  supported,  could  not  fail  to  command  the  considera- 
tion of  the  trustees.  Economy  in  expense,  and  facility  in  com- 
municating instruction,  were  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
system.  It  comprehended  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  pupils  themselves  were  made  the  instruments  of  their  own 
instruction.  A  school  was  divided  into  classes  of  ten  or  fifteen 
scholars,  who  were  placed  under  the  eare  of  a  monitor,  while  he 
was  himself  a  scholar  in  a  class  of  a  superior  grade. 

The  managers  of  the  Society,  after  a  earefiil  consideration  of 
the  system  devised  by  Laucastek,  with  its  apparatus  and  illus- 
trations, did  not  long  hesitate  in  regard  to  (he  propriety  of  an 
experimental  test  in  their  new  school.  In  its  introduction  they 
derived  essential  aid  fi-om  one  of  their  own  number,  Benjamin 
D.  Perkins,  who  bad  seen  it  in  full  operation  in  England,  and 
.  who  w:is  acquainted  with  its  regulations  from  a  persona!  com- 
nmnieation  with  its  author.  A  teacher  who  appeared  to  be  well 
qnalifitd  fii  the  undertaking,  WilUani  Smith,  and  who  was  em- 
ployed b\  the  Society  for  several  years,  was  selected  ;  and  under 
his  sufeimtendencc  a  school  was  opened  on  the  19th  of  Jlay, 
1806,  n  a  small  ipaitinent  in  Baneker  (now  Madison)  street. 
In  a  ft,  \   la\s  tl  e  attendance  rose  to  forty-two,  and  th(;  whole, 
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together  with  those  who  were  afterward  added  to  tlie  school, 
were  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher,  the  "  monitors  "  render- 
ing all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 

The  Lancaaterian  system  of  instruction  was,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  school,  transplanted  to  the  Western  world,  and  for 
many  years  was  almost  universally  adopted  in  large  schools  of 
even  the  higher  classes  of  pay  schools.  The  New  Tork  High  ■ 
School,  whicli  for  a  number  of  years  lield  the  first  rank,  under 
Daniel  H.  Barnes,  Shepherd  Johnson,  John  Griscom,  and  others, 
was  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian,  or  monitorial,  system. 

One  clause  ii^  the  act  of  incorporation,  which  regulated  the 
meetings  of  the  trastees,  being  productive  of  inconvenience,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  the  2d  Of  April,  1806,  pro- 
viding that  the  trustees  might  hold  their  monthly  meetings  on 
any  day  of  the  week  they  might  deem  convenient.  It  was  there- 
fore immediately  resolved,  that  their  regiilar  meetings  should  in 
future  be  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  eveiy  month. 

In  the  same  month,  Col.  Henry  Eutgers,  with  characteristic 
liberality,  presented  to  the  Society  a  lot  of  ground  in  Henry 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  school-house,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  indigent  in  that  populous  part  of  the  city. 
He  afterward  added  an  adjoining  lot  to  this  generous  donation  ; 
the  estimated  value  of  the  whole  being  $3,500, 

The  labors  of  the  instructor  are  either  very  much  embar- 
rassed or  aided  by  the  social  condition  of  the  pupils.  The 
struggle  for  bread,  and  the  physical  necessities  of  children  who 
suffer  from  cold,  hunger,  and  wretchedness,  are  not  only,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  impediments  to  progress  in  educa- 
tion, but  they  serve  to  blunt  the  sensibilities,  and  make  intellec- 
tual effort  a  toilsome  and  unwelcome  task.  Hunger  and  cold 
make  their  appeals  very  bitterly  oftentimes,  and  efforts  for  self- 
preservation,  or  struggles  against  suffering,  absorb  the  thoughts 
and  energies,  and  become  the  chief  care  of  beings  thus  situated. 
The  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  spiritual  wants  are  far  less 
keenly  felt,  or  even  perceived  ;  and  the  condition  of  dependence 
thus  imposed  upon  thousands  becomes  a  bequest  in  perpetuity, 
frqm  which  few  rise  to  a  higher  level  except>by  accident,  or  a 
native  force  of  character  which  overcomes  all  obstacles  by  a 
resolute  purpose  to  triumph.  It  was  among  this  class  that  the 
Society  laid  its  foundation  ;  and  the  trustees  found,  at  the  ap- 
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proaeli  of  tlie  winter  of  1806-7,  that  their  labor  of  benevolence 
would  fail  very  materially  were  tbey  to  neglect  some  of  tliose 
humane  offices  wbieh  poverty  demands  at  tlie  hand  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  Christian.  They  therefore  determined  to  ex- 
amine into  the  personal  wants  of  their  beneficiaries,  and  they 
were  not  long  in  becoming  convinced  that  clothing  of  every  de- 
scription would  be  required  for  their  use.  Efforts  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  supply  these  wants,  and  the  trustees  were  gratified 
by  the  receipt  of  liberal  donations  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  hats, 
which,  being  distribnted  among  the  children,  were  sufficient  to 
mate  them  all  comfortable  for  the  winter.  This  continued  to  be 
the  case  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned  when  the 
schools  increased  in  number  and  were  more  numerously  attended. 

In  January,  1807,  the  trustees,  not  only  encouraged  with 
their  success,  but  anxious  to  extend  their  labors,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature,  containing  a  statement  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  soliciting  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  extend  the  operations  of  the  association.  The  memorial  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception,  and  soon  afterward  the  tnis- 
tees  were  able  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  institution  on 
the  passage  of  an  act  appropriating  four  thousand  dollare 
toward  building  a  house,  and  one  thousand  to  be  paid  annually 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  school.  These  moneys 
were  paid  out  of  the.  moneys  appropriated  by  the  act  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  lay  a  duty  on  strong  liquors,  and  for  regulating  inns 
and  taverns,"  to  the  payment  of  the  contingent  charges  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  annuity  to  continue  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Legislature.  The  act  was  passed  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1807,  and  was  deemed  of  higher  interest  from  the  Pact  that 
this  liberal  appropriation  received  the  unanimous  consent  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature. 

While  these  proceedings  were  transpiring  at  the  Capitol,  the 
tnistees  made  an  application  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  for 
their  assistance  in  promoting  an  enterprise  which  promised  to  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  public.  A  committee  from  that 
body  was  accordingly  appointed,  who  visited  the  institution,  and 
soon  afterward  a  building  adjacent  to  the  Almshouse  was  appro- 
priated for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  school,  with  an 
additional ,  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  assist  in  put- 
ting it  into  a  suitable  condition  for  school  purposes.     As  a  con- 
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sideratiun  for  these  advantages,  the  Society  agreed,  ou  their  part, 
to  receive  and  educate  fifty  children  belonging  to  llie  Alnisliouse. 
To  this  building  the  ecliool  was  removed  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1807,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  it  nnmbeied  one  hundred 
and  fit^y  pupils. 

lu  the  year  1808,  the  trustees  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  growing  utility  of  the  institution,  and  the  union  of  public 
and  private -exertions  in  their  favor.  The  charter  of  the  Socioty 
was  deemed  not  to  be  suffieiently  comprehensive,  as  it  did  not 
embrace  all  classes  of  poor  children ;  and,  desirous  that  the 
benefits  of  the  establishment  should  not  he  restricted,  they  so- 
licited and  obtained  from  the  LL'gislature  an  act,  whici)  was 
passed  on  the  1st  of  April,  1808,  ordaining  that  the  corpora- 
tion should  in  future  be  denominated  "  The  Free  School  So- 
ciety of  New  York,"  aud  that  its  powers  should  extend  to  all 
children  who  should  be  the  proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion. 

In  order  to  provide  effectually  for  the  future  wants  of  the 
school,  on  an  enlarged  plan,  the  trustees  petitioned  the  Legisla^ 
tnre,  at  the  same  session,  for  a  liberal  portion  of  the  school  fund 
of  the  State,  whenever  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  malie  a 
distribntion.  The  preamble  to  the  bill,  by  wiiieh  .the  name  of 
the  Society  was  changed,  I'ecites,  that,  "  Whereas,  the  tmstees 
of  the  Society  for  establishing  a  free  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  education  of  sucii  poor  children  as  do  not  belong 
to,  or  are  not  provided  for  by,  any  religions  society,  have,  by 
their  petition,  represented  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  act  incor- 
porating that  Society  restrains  them  unnecessarily  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  advantages  of  their  establishment,  by  confin- 
ing them  to  a  certain  description  of  poor  children ;  and  have  also 
petitioned  for  a  competent  portion  of  the  school  fund  applicable 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  order  to  be  the  better  enabled  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  important  duties ;  and,  where- 
as, the  said  fund  does  not  as  yet  amount  to  a  sum  sufficiently 
large  to  render  an  imniediitte  distribution  advisable,  but  as  the 
L^slature  are  desirous  of  encouraging  an  inatitufion  so  laud- 
able and  useful,  by  granting  the  petition  of  the  said  trustees  in 
other  respects,"  it  was  enacted  that  the  name  of  the  Society  be 
changed  to  that  of  the  "  Fkee-School  SocurrT."  This  measure, 
although  unaccompanied  wltli   any  provision  of  moneys,  was 
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valuable  in  extending  the  sphere  of  the  institution  and  inereas- 
ing  its  claims  upon  the  liherality  of  the  public. 

The  tenement  adjacent  to  the  Almshouse  in  which  the  school 
was  kept,  could  not  accommodate  more  than  two  himdred  and 
fifty  children.  This  numher  was  soOn  reached,  and  nomei-ous 
d(?niahds  for  admission  continued  to  be  made  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  house.  Tlie  Almshouse  was  a  long  building 
of  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement,  and  occupied  the 
north  end  of  the  Park,  parallel  with  Chambers  street,  extending 
fi'om  Broadway  nearly  to  the  line  of  what  is  now  Centre  street. 

The  demand  for  more  ample  accommodation  pressed  urgently 
upoii  the  trustees,  and  as  the  most  direct  and  certain  source  of 
aid,  a  further  application  for  assistance  was  made  to  the  Corpo- 
ration in  the  autumn  of  1808,  and  that  body  presented  to  the 
Society  an  extensive  lot  of  ground  in  Chatham  street,  on  which 
stood  the  State  arsenal.  This  donation  was  made  on  condition 
that  the  Society  should  receive  and  educate  gratuitously  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Almshouse,  in  the  performance  of  which  task  it  was 
eminently  fulfilling  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  design  of 
its  founders  and  friends.  The  value  of  the  ground  and  the  build- 
ing upon  it  was  estimated  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  To  this  im- 
portant donation  the  Corporation  afterward  added  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundi-ed  dollars,  to  aid  in  preparing  a  new  building  for 
the  reception  of  the  school. 

llicBe  handsome  appropriations  enabled  the  trustees  to  prose- 
cute their  work  with  a  more  hopeful  confidence  than  they  had 
yet  entertained,  and  during  the  year  1809  they  were  principally 
occupied  in  the  completion  of  the  new  building.  A  brick  edifice 
was  erected,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet 
in  width,  capable  of  accommodating  in  one  room  five  hundred 
children.  ,  In  the  lower  story  there  were  apartments  for  the  fam- 
ily of  the  teacher,  for  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  for  an- 
other school,  which  would  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  In  the  adoption  of  their  plan,  the  tnistees  had  economy 
constantly  in  view ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  desirous 
that  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  external  appearance  of  the 
building,  slioold  comport  with  the  liberal  patronage  which  the 
institution  bad  received,  and  with  the  resources  of  a  great  and 
flourisliing  metropolis.  Among  the  means  of  lessening  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment,  they  solicited  and  obtained,  from 
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several  benevolent  individuals,  contributions  of  timber  and  other 
materials  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  TLey  also  ne- 
gotiated with  a  master-mason  and  two  master- carpenters,  who 
generously  superintended  the  work,  and  paid  the  laborers,  with- 
out any  pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves.  In  the  erection 
and  completion  of  this  extensive  building,  the  Society  expended 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  gentlemen  to  whose  benevolence  the  Society  was  indebt- 
ed for  their  contributions  of  building  materials,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  construction  of  the  edifice,  are  worthy  of  an 
honorable  place  among  the  early  friends  of  the  enterprise,  and 
are  as  follows : 

Abraham  Kussell,  Isaac  Sharpies, 

William  Tilton,  Jones  &  Clinch, 

J.  O.  PiersoQ  &  Brothers,  George  Toole, 

Whitehead  Hicks,  John  Youle, 

M.  M,  Titus,  Forraan  Cheesman, 

Richard  Titus,  John  Eooke, 

Joseph  Watkins,  George  Lindsay, 

B,  W.  Rogers  &  Co,,  Jonathan  Dixon, 


Eichard  Speaight,  J.  Sherred, 

Abraham  Bussing,  Alexander  Campbell, 

Daniel  Beach,  Wm.  &  G.  Post, 

P.  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Joel  Davis, 

Thomas  Stevenson,  Henry  Hillman, 

Thomas  Smyth,  Ebenezer  Basset, 

John  McKie,  Peter  Fenton, 

Wm.  Wiebham,  Wm.  McKenny. 

Liberal  donations  were  also  received  from  the  public,  amounting 
to  about  ten  thousand  dollars, 

The  building  being  completed,  it  was  opened  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  dedicated  by  public  exercises  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter, on  the  11th  of  December,  1809.  The  president,  De  Wrrr 
Clinton,  delivered  the  following  address : 

DE  WITT  CLINTON'S  ADDRESS. 
On  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  this  institution,  whea  it  is  about  to 
asBiime  a  more  reputable  shape,  and  to  acquire  a  spacions  and  pennanent 
habitation,  it  is  no  more  than  a  becoming  mark  of  attention  to  its  patrons, 
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Ijenefactora,  and  ftiends,  assembled  for  the  first  time  iii  this  place,  to  deline- 
ate it3  origin,  its  progress,  and  its  present  situation.  The  station  which  I 
occupy  in  this  association,  and  the  request  of  my  much-respected  colleagues, 
have  devolved  this  task  upon  me— a  task  which  I  should  perform  with  un- 
mingled  pleasure,  if  my  sTOcations  had  afforded  me  time  to  execute  it  with 
fidelity ;  and  I  trust  that  the  humble  ohjects  of  jour  bounty,  presented  this 
day  to  your  view,  will  not  detract  irom  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion™ 
"  that  ambition  will  not  mock  our  useful  toil,  nor  grandeur  lear  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 

In  casting  a  view  over  the  civilized  world,  we  find  an  universal  accord- 
ance in  opinion  on  the  benefits  of  education,  but  the  practical  exposition  of 
this  opinion  exhibita  a  deplorable  contrast.  While  magnificent  colleges  and 
universities  are  erected  and  endowed  and  dedicated  to  literature,  we  be- 
hold few  liberal  appropriations  for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
among  all  descriptions  of  people.  The  fundamental  error  of  Europe  Baa 
been,  to  confine  the  light  of  knowledge  to  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  while 
the  humble  and  the  depressed  have  been  as  sedulously  excluded  from  its 
participation,  aa  the  wretched  criminal,  immured  in  a  dungeon,  is  liom  the 
light  of  heaven.  This  cardinal  mistake  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  celebrated  Locke,  whose  treatises  on  government  and  the 
human  understanding  have  crowned  him  with  immortal  glory,  devoted  the 
powers  of  his  mighty  intellect  to  the  elucidation  of  education ;  but  in  the 
very  threshold  of  his  book  we  discover  this  radical  error ;  Lis  treatise  is 
professedly  intended  for  the  ciiildren  of  gentlemen.  "  If  those  of  that  rank 
(says  he)  are,  by  their  education,  once  set  right,  they  will  quickly  bring  all 
the  rest  in  order ; "  and  he  appears  to  consider  the  education  of  other  chil- 
dren as  of  little  importance.  The  consequence  of  this  monstrous-  heresy  has 
been,  that  ignorance,  the  prolific  parent  of  every  crime  and  vice,  has  pre- 
dominated over  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  a  correspondent  moral 
debasement  has  prevw-led.  "  Man  differs  more  from  man  than  man  from 
beast,"  says  a  writer,*  once  celebrated.  This  remark,  however  generally 
false,  will  certainly  apply  with  great  force  to  a  man  in  a  state  of  high  men- 
tal cultivation,  and  man  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance. 

This  view  of  human  nature  ia  indeed  calculated  to  excite  the  most  pain- 
ful feelings,  aud  it  entirely  originates  from  a  consideration  of  the  predomi- 
nating error  which  I  have  expressed.  To  this  source  must  the  crimes  and 
the  calamities  of  the  Old  World  be  principally  imputed.  Ignorance  ia  the 
cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  bad  governments,  and  without  the  cultivation 
of  our  rational  powers,  we  can  entertain  no  just  Ideas  of  the  obligations  of 
morality  or  the  excellences  of  religion.  Although  England  ia  justly  re- 
nowned  for  ita  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  although  .the  poor- 
ratra  of  that  country  exceed  five  miilions  sterling  per  annum,  yet  (I  adopt 
the  words  of  an  eminent  British  writer)  "  there  is  no  Protestant  country 

•  Montaigne's  Essays. 
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where  the  education  of  the  poor  haa  been  so  grossly  and  in  famously  neglect- 
ed as  in  EtiKland  "  *  If  one  tentli  part  of  that  sum  had  been  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  poor,  the  bkssinfra  of  order,  knowledge,  and  innocence 
would  tare  been  diffused  among  them,  the  eril  would  have  been  attacked 
at  the  fountain  head,  and  a  total  revolution  would  have  taken  place  in  the 
habits  and  hvea  of  the  people,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  industry,  good 
morals,  good  order,  and  mtional  religion 

More  just  and  rational  views  have  been  entertained  on  this  subject  in  the 
United  States  Here,  no  privileged  orders,  no  factitious  distinctions  in 
society,  no  hereditary  nobility,  no  ctablished  religion,  no  royal  preroga- 
tiTes,  esist  to  interpose  barriers  between  the  people,  and  to  create  distinct 
classifications  in  society  All  men  being  considered  as  enjojing  an  equality 
of  rights,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  dispensing,  without  distinction,  the 
blessings  of  education,  followed  of  course  In  New  England,  the  greatest 
atteniion  has  been  invanably  given  to  this  important  object.  In  Connecti- 
cut, particularly,  the  schools  are  supported,  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
year,  by  the  interest  of  a  very  large  fund  created  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
small  tax  on  the  people ,  the  whole  amounting  to  seventy-eight  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  The  result  of  this  beneficial  arrangement  is  obvious  and 
striking.  Ou'  Eastern  brethren  ire  a  weU  informed  and  moral  people.  In 
those  States  it  is  aa  uncommon  to  find  a  poor  man  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  as  it  is  rare  to  see  one  in  Europe  who  can. 

Pennsylvania  has  followed  the  noble  example  of  New  England.  On  the 
4th  of  AprQ  last,  a  law  was  passed  in  that  State,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  gratis."  The  expense  of  educating  them  is 
made  a  county  charge,  and  the  county  commissioners  are  directed  ta  carry 
the  law  into  executiim. 

New  York  has  proceeded  in  the  same  course,  but  on  a  different,  and,  per- 
haps, more  eligible  plan.  For  a  few  years  back  a  ftmd  has  been  accumulat- 
ing with  great  celerity,  solemnly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Common 
Schools.  This  fund  consists,  at  present,  of  nearly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bank-stock,  mortgages,  and  bonds,  and  produces  an  annual 
interest  of  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollar*.  The  capital  wiU  be 
augmented  by  the  accumulating  interest,  and  the  sale  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  acres  of  land.  When  the  interest  on  the  whole  amounts 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  distribution.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  whole  fund  will,  in  ^  few  years,  amount  to  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  If  population  is  taken  as  the  ratio  of  distribution,  the 
quota  of  this  city  will  amount  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars — a 
sum  amply  sufflcient  on  the  plan  of  our  cstabli^ment,  if  judiciously  applied, 
to  accommodate  all  our  poor  with  a  gratuitous  education. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  plan  o£  this  State  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
will  probably  he  found  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  palm  of  superior  excel- 
lence.   Our  capital  is  already  created,  and  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  a 

•  Edinburgh  Review. 
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judicious  distrilDUtion  ;  wlioreaa  tbe  expense  of  school  establishments  in 
that  State  is  to  he  satisfied  by  annual  burdens.  The  people  of  PennsylTania 
are  therefore  interested  against  a  faithful  esecution  of  the  plan,  because  the 
less  that  is  applied  to  education,  the  less  they  n-ill  have  to  pay  iu  taxation. 
Abuses  and  peiVereions  will  of  course  arise  and  multiply  in  the  adminiafja- 
tion  of  the  public  bounty.  And  the  laws  of  that  State  being  liable  to  alter- 
ation or  repeal,  her  system  has  not  that  permanency  and  stability  to  which 
ours  can  lay  claim.  It  is  true  that  onr  Le^slature  may  divert  this  fund  ; 
but  it  would  justly  he  considered  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and  a  measure 
of  a  very  violent  character.  As  long  as  the  public  sentiment  is  correct  in 
this  respect,  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  Legislature  will  he 
hardy  enough  to  encounter  the  odium  of  their  constituents  and  the  indig- 
nation of  posterity.  And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  great 
fund,  established  for  shiking  vice  and  ignorance,  will  never  be  diverted  or 
destroyed,  hut  that  it  will  remain  unimpaired  and  in  full  force  and  vigor  t» 
the  latest  posterity,  as  an  illustrious  establishment,  erected  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  State,  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge  and  the  diffusion  of 
virtue  among  the  people. 

A  number  of  benevolent  persons  had  seen,  with  concern,  the  increasing 
vices  of  the  city,  arising,  in  a  great  d^ree,  fi'om  the  neglected  education  of 
the  poor.  Great  cities  are,  at  all  times,  the  nurseries  and  hot-beds  of  crimes. 
Bad  men  from  all  quarters  repair  to  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
concealment,  and  to  enjoy  in  a  superior  degree  the  advantages  of  rapine  and 
fraud.  And  the  dreadful  examples  of  vice  which  are  presented  to  youth, 
and  the  alluring  forms  in  which  it  is  arrayed,  connected  with  a  spirit  of  ex- 
travagance and  luxury,  the  never-failing  attendant  of  great  wealth  and  ex- 
tensive business,  cannot  fail  of  augmenting  the  mass  of  moral  depravity, 
"  In  London,"  says  a  distinguished  writer  on  its  police,  "  above  twenty  thou- 
sand individuals  rise  every  morning  without  knowing  how,  or  by  what 
means,  they  are  to  be  supported  through  the  passing  day,  and,  in  many 
instances,  even  where  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  ensuing  night."  *  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  are  in  the  same  situation  in  this  city,  prowling 
about  OUT  streets  for  prey,  the  victims  of  intemperance,  the  slaves  of  idle- 
ness, and  ready  to  fall  into  any  vice,  rather  than  to  cultivate  industry  and 
good  order.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  persons  so  careless  of  themselves, 
will  pay  any  attention  to  their  children  ?  The  mendicant  parent  bequeaths 
his  squalid  poverty  to  his  offspring,  and  the  hardened  thief  transmits  a  lega- 
cy of  infamy  to  his  unfortunate  and  deprived  descendants  Instances  have 
occurred  of  little  children  ariaigned  it  the  b  fa  mim  1  courts,  v.  ho 
have  been  derelict  and  abandoned  without  a  1  d  t  j  t  t  or  a  voice  to 
guide  them,  through  life      When  interrogated       t    th  ncctions,  they 

have  replied  that  they  were  without  home  and  w  th  t  fn  nds.  In  this 
state  of  turpitude  and  idlene^    leaJing  liv        f  g  m  ndicaucy  and 

petty  depredation,  they  existed  a  burden  and     di  g        t    the  community. 

True  it  is  that  chinty  schools  entitled  t      m       t  p        ,  were  estab- 

*  Colqul  nun  on  r  1        f  London. 
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lished  in  tliis  city;  but  tliey  were  attached  to  particular  sects,  and  did  not 
embrace  children  of  different  persuasions.  Add  to  this  that  some  dtnomi- 
nationrwere  not  provided  with  these  establishments,  and  that  children  the 
most  in  want  of  instraction  were  necessarily  excluded,  by  the  irreligion  of 
their  parents,  from  the  benefit  of  education. 

After  a  full  view  of  the  case,  those  persons  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
agreed  that  the  eril  must  be  corrected  at  its  source,  and  that  education  was 
the  soTereign  prescription.  Under  this  impression  they  petitioned  the  Legis- 
lature, who,  agreeably  to  their  application,  passed  a  law,  on  the  9tli  of  April, 
1805,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Society  instituted  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for  by,  any  religious 
society."  Thirteen  trustees  were  elected  tinder  this  act,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  the  ensuing  May,  with  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion. On  convening  together,  they  found  that  they  bad  undertaken  a  great 
task  and  encountered  an  important  responsibility ;  without  funds,  without 
teachers,  without  a  house  in  which  to  instruct,  and  without  a  system  of 
instrucrion  ;  and  that  their  only  reliance  must  he  on  their  own  industry,  on 
Ihe  liberality  of  the  public,  on  the  bounty  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  the  smiles  of  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  all  good. 

In  the  year  1798,  an  obscure  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  pos- 
sessed of  an  original  genius  and  a  most  edacious  mind,  and  animated  by  a 
sublime  benevoleace,  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Great 
Britain,  Whereyer  he  turned  his  eyes  he  saw  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  th  p  In  f  gnorance  and  vice.  He  first  plant- 
ed his  standard  of  chanty  n  th  ty  of  London,  where  it  was  calculated 
that  forty  thousand  child  n  w  1  ft  as  destitute  of  instruction  as  the  sav- 
ages of  the  desert.  And  h  p  ed  1  by  degrees,  to  form  and  perfect  a 
system  which  is,  in  educat  n  what  th  neat  finished  machines  for  abridg- 
uig  labor  and  expense  ar     n  the  niecha       arts. 

It  comprehends  reading,  wntinj,,  arithmeUc,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  arrives  at  its  object  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  Its  distinguishing  characters  are  economy, 
facility,  and  expedition,  and  its  peculiar  improvements  are  cheapness,  activ- 
ity, order,  and  emulation.  It  is  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  give  a  de- 
tailed view  of  the  system.  For  this  I  refer  you  to  a  publication  entitled 
"  Improvements  in  Education,  &e.,  by  Joseph  Lancaster ; "  and  for  its  prac- 
tical exposition  I  beg  yon  to  look  at  the  operations  of  this  seminary.  Read- 
ing, in  all  its  processes,  from  the  alphabet  upwards,  is  taught  at  the  same 
time  with  writing,  commencing  with  sand,  proceeding  to  the  slate,  and  from 
thence  to  the  copy-book.  And,  to  borrow  a  most  just  and  striking  remark, 
"  the  beauty  of  the  system  is,  that  nothing  is  trusted  to  the  boy  himself ;  he 
does  not  only  r^eat  the  lesson  before  a  superior,  but  he  J&ama  before  a  supe- 
rior." *  Solitary  study  does  not  exist  in  the  establishment.  The  children 
.are  taught  in  companies.    Constant  habits  of  attention  and  vigilance  are 
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formed,  and  an  ardent  spirit  of  emulation  tept  continually  alive.  Instruc- 
tion is  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  scholars.  The  school 
is  divided  into  classes  of  ten,  and  a  chief,  denominated  a  monitor,  is  ap- 
pointed over  each  class,  who  exercises  a  didactic  and  Buperviaiona!  author- 
ity. The  discipline  of  tlie  school  is  enforced  by  shame,  rather  than  by  the 
iffiBtction  of  pain.  The  punishments  ire  varied  with  Lireum&tinces  and  a 
judicious  distribution  of  rewardfl,  calculated  to  engage  the  infint  mmd  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duty,  forma  the  key  stone  which  bmds  together  the 
whole  edifice." 

Upon  this  system  Lancaster  superintended  ra.  person,  a  school  of  one 
thousand  scholars,  at  an  annual  espen<ie  of  three  hundred  pounds  ".terling. 
In  1806,  he  proposed,  by  establishing  twenty  or  thirty  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  educate  ten  thousand  poor  children,  at  four  shil- 
lings per  annum  each.  This  proposition  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  he 
has  sncceeded  in  establishing  twenty  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, all  of  which  are  under  the  care  of  teachers  educated  by  him,  few  of 
whom  are  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  Several  of  the  schools  have  each 
about  300  scholars;  that  at  Manchester  has  400.  His  great  school  in 
Borough  Hoad,  London,  flourishes  very  much ;  it  has  sometimes  1,100  chil- 
dren— seldom  less  than  1,000. 

When  I  perceive' that  many  boys  in  our  school  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write  in  two  months,  who  did  not  before  know  the  alphabet,  and  that 
even  one  has  accomplished  it  in  three  weeks — when  I  view  all  the  bearings 
and  tendencies  of  this  system— when  I  contemplate  the  habits  of  order 
which  it  forms,  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  it  excites,  the  rapid  improve- 
ment which  it  produces,  the  purity  of  morals  which  it  inculcates — when  I 
behold  the  extraordinary  union  of  celerity  in  instruction  and  economy  of 
expense— and  when  I  perceive  one  great  assembly  of  a  thousand  children, 
under  the  eye  of  a  single  teacher,  marching,  with  unexampled  rapidity  and 
with  perfect  discipline,  to  the  goal  of  knowledge,  I  confess  that  I  recognize 
in  Lancaster  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  I  consider  his  system  as 
creating  a  new  era  in  education,  as  a  blessing  sent  down  from  heaven  to  re- 
deem the  poor  and  distressed  of  this  world  from  the  power  and  dominion 
of  ignorance. 

Although  the  merits  of  this  apostle  of  benevolence  have  been  generally 
acknowledged  in  his  own  country,  and  he  has  received  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  the  first  men  of  Great  Britain,  yet  calumny  has  lifted  up  her 
voice  against  him,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  him  of  his  laurels. 
Danger  to  the  Established  Church  and  to  Government  has  been  apprehended 
from  his  endeavors  to  pour  light  upon  mankind.  This  insinuation  has  been 
abundantly  repelled  by  the  tenor  of  his  life—his  carefully  steering  clear,  in 
his  instructions,  of  any  peculiar  creed,  and  his  confining  himself  to  the  gen- 
eral truths  of  Christianity.  "  I  have,"  says  Lancaster,  "  been  eight  years 
engaged  in  the  benevolent  work  of  superintending  the  education  of  the 
poor.  I  have  had  three  thousand  chHdren,  who  owe  their  education  to  me, 
some  of  whom  have  left  school,  are  apprenticed  or  in  place,  and  are  going 
on  well.    I  have  had  great  infiuence  with  both  parents  and  children,  among 
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whom  tiere  is,  nevertlieless,  no  one  instance  of  a  convert  to  my  religions 
profession."  That  knowledge  is  the  parent  of  sedition  and  insurrection, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  public  mind  is  fflnminated,  the  principles  of 
anarchy  are  disseminated,  is  a  proposition  that  can  never  admit  of  debate, 
at  least  in  this  country. 

But  Lancaster  has  also  been  accused  of  arrogating  to  himself  surrep- 
titious honors,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  the  entire  merit  of 
his  great  discovery  to  Dr.  Bell.  Whatever  he  borrowed  from  that  gentle- 
man he  has  candidly  acknowledged.  The  use  of  sand,  in  teaching,  un- 
doubtedly came  to  him  through  that  channel ;  but  it  has  been  practised  for 
ages  by  the  Brahmins.  He  may  also  be  indebted  to  Bell  for  some  other 
improvements,  but  the  vital  leading  principles  of  his  system  are  emphatically 
an  original  discovery. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution,  after  duo  deliberation,  did  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  system  of  Lancaster ;  and,  in  carrying  it  into  effect  they  de- 
rived essential  aid  from  one  of  their  body  ■who  had  seen  it  practised  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  had  liad  personal  communication  ■with  its  anthor.  A  teacher 
was  also  selected  who  has  fully  answered  every  reasonable  expectation.  Ho 
has  generally  followed  the  prescribed  plan.  Where'ver  he  has  deviated,  he 
has  improved.  A  more  numerous,  a  better  governed  school,  affording  equal 
facilities  to  improvement,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Provided  thus  with  an  excellent  system  and  an  able  teacher,  the  school 
was  opened  on  the  6th  of  May,  1800,  in  a  small  apartment  in  Bancker  street. 
This  was  the  first  scion  of  the  Lancaster  stock  in  the  United  States ;  and 
from  this  humble  beginning,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  three  years, 
you  all  observe  the  Tajadity  with  which  we  have  ascended. 

One  great  desideratum  still  remained  to  be  supplied.  Without  sufficient 
funds,  nothing  could  be  efficiently  done.  Animated  appeals  were  made  to 
the  bounty  of  our  citizens,  and  five  thousand  sis  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars  were  collected  by  subscription.  Application  was  also  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  for  assistance,  and  on  the  2'i'th  of  February,  1807, 
a  law  was  passed  appropriating  four  thousand  dollars,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  suitable  building,  or  buildings,  for  the  instruction  of  poor  chil- 
dren;, and  every  year  thereafter,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Society."  The  pream- 
ble of  this  liberal  act  contains  a  legislative  declaiation  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Lancaster  system,  in  the  following  words :  "  Whe/reas^  the  Trustees  of 
the  Society  for  establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the 
education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  provided 
for  by,  any  religious  sodety,  have,  by  their  memorial,  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  whereas  their  plan  of  extending  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  poor  children,  and  the  excellent  mode  of  instruction  adopted  by 
them,  are  highly  deserving  of  the  encouragement  of  Government." 

Application  was  also  made  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  for  assistance ; 
and  the  tenement  in  Bancker  street  being  in  all  respects  inadequate  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  establishment,  that  body  appropriated  a 
building  adjacent  to  the  Almshouse,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
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tlie  sclool,  and  the  sum  of  five  tuiidred  dollars  towards  puttiBg  it  in  repair; 
the  Society  agreeing  to  receive  and  educate  fifty  children,  from  the  Alma- 
house.  To  this  place  the  school  was  removed  on  the  1st  of  Jlay,  1807, 
where  it  has  continued  until  to-day. 

The  Corporation  also  presented  the  ground  of  this  edifice,  on  which  was 
an  arsenal,  to  the  Society',  on  condition  of  their  educating  the  children  of 
the  Almshouse  gratuitously ;  and  also  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to 
aid  in  the  completion  of  this  building.  The  value  of  this  lot  and  the  old 
building,  raay  be  fairly  estimated  at  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  Society 
hove  expended  abpve  thirteen  thousand  dollais  in  the  erection  and  comple- 
tion of  this  edifice  and  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  income  of  the  school 
during  the  last  year  has  been  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  and  its  expense 
did  not  differ  much  fi-om  that  sum.  This  room  will  contain  nearly  six  hun- 
dred scholara,  and  below  there  are  apartments  for  the  family  of  the  teacher, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  for'a  female  school,  which  may  contain 
one  hundred  scholars,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  useful  adjunct  to  this 
institution.  This  seminary  was  established  about  tivelve  years  ago  by  a 
number  of  young  women  belonging  to,  or  professing  with,  the  Society  of 
Fri.end8,  ■mho  hiive,  with  meritorious  zeal  and  esemplaiy  industry,  devoted 
much  of  their  personal  attention,  and  all  their  infiuence,  to  the  education  of 
poor  girls  in  the  elementary  parts  of  edncation  and  needle-work.  The  sig- 
nal success  which  attended  this  Free  School  animated  the  trustees  ■ftith  a 
desire  to  extend  its  uselhlness,  and  to  render  it  coextensi.To  with  the  wants 
of  the  commtmity  and  commeusurate  with  the  objects  of  public  bounty. 
A  statute  was  accordingly  passed,  on  their  application,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1808,  altering  the  style  of  this  corporation,  denominating  it  "  The  Free- 
School  Society  of  New  York,"  and  extending  its  powers  to  all  cliildicn  who 
are  the  ohjects  of  a  gratuitous  education. 

Prom  this  elevation  of  prosperity  and  this  position  of  philanthropy,  the 
Society  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  wise  and  the  good  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  States  had  turned  their  attention  Jo  this  establishment.  A 
number  of  ladies  of  this  city,  distinguished  for  their  consideration  in  soci- 
ety,-and  honored  and  respected  for  their  undeviating  cultivation  of  the 
charities  of  life,  estabhshed  a  society  for  the  very  humane,  charitable,  and 
lauijable  purposes  of  protecting,  relieving,  and  instructing  orphan  children. 
This  institution  was  iai.orporated  on  the  7th  of  April,  1807,  under  the  style 
of  "  The  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  Tork  ; "  and  at  a  sob- 
sequent  period  the  Legislature,  under  a  full  conviction  of  its  great  merits 
and  claims  to  public  p  itronage,  made  a  disposition  ia  its  favor,  which  will, 
in  process  of  time,  produce  five  thousand  dollars. 

A  large  building,  fifty  feet  square  and  three  stories  high,  hns  been  erect- 
ed for  its  accommodation,  in  the  subnrbs  of  the  city,  and  it  now  contains 
seventy  children,  who  are  supported  by  the  zeal  and  benevolence  of  its  wor- 
thy members,  and  educated  on  the  plan  of  this  institution,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  two  thousand  dollars. 

An  economical  school,  whose  principal  object  is  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  refugees  from  the  West  ludJes,  was  opened  some  time  since 
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iu  this  city,  wliere,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  parta  of  education,  gram- 
mar, history,  geography,  and  the  French  language  are  taught.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  Lancaster,  with  modifications  and  estenaions,  and  ia 
patronized  and  cherished  by  French  and  American  gentlemen  of  great  worth 
and  respectability,  who  are  entitled  to  every  praise  for  their  benevolence. 
Children  of  either  sei  are  admitted,  without  distinction  of  nation,  religion, 
or  fortune.  This  seminary  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  contains  two 
buudred  scholars.  There  are  two  masters  in  this  seminary,  and  two  women 
iviio  teach  needle-work ;  and  there  is  a  printing-press,  where  such  as  have 
any  talents  in  that  way  are  tanght  that  important  art. 

We  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  beaefita  of  this  system  ex- 
tended, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  charity  schools  of  the  Dutch, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Churches,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rut- 
gers street ;  and  also  to  the  school  founded  by  the  Mauumisaion  Society,  for 
the  education  of  the  people  of  color,  which  has,  in  coaseC|nenee  of  this 
amelioration,  been  augmented  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  cliil- 

In  Philadelphia  the  same  laudable  spirit  has  been  manifested.  Two 
deputations  from  that  city  have  visited  na  for  the  express  purpose  of  exam- 
ining our  school.  One  of  these  made  so  favorable  a  repoj-t  on  their  return, 
that  a  number  of  the  more  enterprising  and  benevolent  citizens,  composed 
of  members  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  immediately  associated 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Adelphi  Society,"  and  raised,  by  private  subscrip. 
tion,  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  suitable  lot  of  ground,  to  erect  a  hand- 
some two-story  brick  building  seventy-five  feet  in  length  and  tjiirty-flve  in 
breadth,  in  which  they  formed  two  spacious  rooms.  The  Adelphi  school 
now  contains  two  hundred  children,  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  and  ia 
eminently  prosperous.  The  other  deputation  made  also  a  favorable  report, 
and  "The  Philadelphia  Free-School  Society,"  an.  old  and  respectable  institu- 
tion, adopted,  in  consequence,  our  system,  where  it  flourishes  beyond  expec- 
tation. 

,  Two  female  schools,  one  called  the  "  Aimwell  School,"  in  Philadelphia, 
and  another  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  have  also  embraced  our  plan  with  equal 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  detaU,  The  origin  and  progress 
of  beneficial  discoveries  cannot  be  too  minutely  speciBed ;  and  when  their 
diffusion  can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  excellence,  we  have  peculiar  reason 
to  congratulate  the  friecda  of  humanity.  This  prompt  and  general  encour- 
agement ia  honorable  to  om-  national  character,  and  shows  conclusively  that 
the  habits,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  American  people  are  favorable  to 
the  reception  of  truth  and  the  propagation  of  knowledge.  And  no  earthly 
conaderation  could  induce  the  benevolent  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  we  see  this  day,  to  exchange  his  feelings,  if  from  the  obscure  mansions 
of  indigence,  in  which,  in  all  human  probability,  he  now  is  instilling  com- 
fort into  the  hearts  and  infusing  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the  poor,  he 
could  hear  the  voice  of  a  great  and  enlightened  people  pronouncing  his 
eulogium,  and  see  this  parent  seminary,  and  the  establishments  which  haye 
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sprung  from  its  bosom,  diffusing  light,  imparting  joy,  and  diaponsing  virtue. 
Hia  tree  of  knowledge  is  indeed  transplanted  to  a  more  fertile  Boil  and  a 
■  more  congenial  clime.  It  has  flourished  with  uncommon  vigor  and  beauty ; 
ita  luxuriant  and  wide-spreading  branches  afford  shelter  to  all  who  require 
it ;  its  ambrosial  fragrance  fills  the  land,  and  ita  head  reaches  the  heavens  I 

Far  be  it  from  my  intenfion  to  prevent  future  esertion.  For,  although 
much  has  been  done,  yet  much  remains  to  do,  to  carry  into  fall  effect  the 
system.  It  would  be  improper  to  ccnceal  from  you,  that,  in  order  to  finish 
this  edifice,  we  have  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  which  our  ordinary  in- 
come cannot  estinguish ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  repose  ourselves  on 
the  public  beneficence.  It  has  been  usual  to  supply  the  more  indigent  chil- 
dren with  necessaries,  to  protect  them  against  the  inclemencies  of  winter; 
for  without  this  provision  their  attendance  would  be  utterly  impracticable. 
This  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  the  bounty  of  individuals,  and  to 
no  other  source  can  we  at  present  appeal  with  success. 

The  law  from  which  we  derive  our  corporal*  existence  does  not  confine 
us  to  one  seminary,  but  contemplates  the  establishment  of  schools.  A  re- 
striction to  a  single  institution  would  greatly  impair  our  usefulness,  and 
would  effectually  discourage  those  exertions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
spread  knowledge  among  all  the  indigent. 

Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  with  his  characteristic  benevolence,  has  made  a  do- 
nation of  two  lots  in  Henry  street,  worth  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  this  corporation.  By  a  condition  contained  in  one  of  the  deeds,  it  is 
necesBaty  that  we  should  erect  a  sohool-liouae  by  June,  1811 ;  and  it  is  high- 
ly proxwr,  without  any  reterence  to  the  condition,  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  indigent  in 
that  populous  part  of  the  city.  If  some  charitable  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen would  follow  up  this  beneficence,  and  make  a  similar  conveyance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city,  and  if  the  liberality  of  the  public  shall  dispense 
the  means  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  then  the  esigencies  of  all  our 
poor,  with  respect  to  education,  would  be  amply  supplied  for  a  number  of 

After  our  youth  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  it  is 
indispensable  to  their  future  usefulness  that  some  calling  should  be  marked 
out  for  them.  As  most  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  bronght  up  in  usefhl 
trades,  pecuniary  means  to  facilitate  their  progress  to  this  object  would,  if 
properly  applied,  greatly  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  as  well  as 
to  the  poor  of  the  community. 

In  such  an  extensive  and  comprehensive  establishment  we  are  to  expect, 
according  to  the  course  of  human  events,  that  children  of  extraordinary 
genius  and  merit  will  rise  up,  entitled  to  extraordinary  patronage.  To  select 
such  from  the  common  mass— to  watch  over  their  future  destiny — to  advance 
them  through  all  the  stages  of  education  and  through  all  the  grades  of 
knowledge,  and  to  settle  them  in  useful  and  honorable  professions,  are  duties 
of  primary  importance,  and  indispensable  obligations.  This,  however,  will 
require  considerable  funds  ;  but  of  what  estimation  are  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
when  put  in  the  scale  against  the  important  benefits  that  may  result  ?    And 
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if  we  could  draw  aside  the  veQ  of  futurity,  perliapa  we  might  see  in  the  off- 
spring of  this  establishment,  bo  patronized  and  so  encouraged,  characters 
that  will  do  honor  to  human  nature — that  will  have  it  in  their  power 

The  upplause  of  listening  senates  to  commiind. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  rain  to  fcspise  ; 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  Emiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  io  a  nation's  eyes. 

ITie  experience  of  the  Society  having  made  the  expediency 
of  an  amendment  of  the  law  apparent,  the  trustees  memorial- 
ized the  Legislature  accordingly,  and  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1810,  an  act  was  passed,  directing  that  no  person  ehonld  lie 
thereafter  entitled  to  become  a  memter  of  the  Society  unless  he 
should  contribute  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars ;  and  that  every  mem- 
ber hereafter  admitted  should  have  the  right  to  send  one  child 
to  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Society ;  but  that  nothing  in  the 
act  should  be  deemed  to  affect  the  rights  of  those  who  were 
members  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  at  each  first  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, after  every  annual  election,  it  should  be. in  their  discretion 
to  appoiiit,'  out  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  an  additional 
number  of  trustees,  not  exceeding  five.  In  the  same  act  the 
Legislature  made  a  fiu-ther  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Society. 

The  trustees  deeming  it  advisable  to  establish,  without  loss 
of  time,  another  school  on  the  ground  presented  by  Ool.  Henry 
Rutgers,  subscriptions  were  opened  early  in  the  year -1810,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  erect  the  contemplated  build- 
ing. The  benevolence  of  the  citizens  of  'New  Yovk,  great  on  all 
oocasions,  promptly  responded  to  tiiis  effort;  and  although  the 
tmstecB  had  so  recently  collected  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, they  obtained,  on  this  occasion,  an  additional  subscription 
of  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  trustees  were  deprived 
of  the  services  of  one  of  their  ablest  coadjutors,  by  the  death  of 
their  Secretary,  Benjashn  D.  Pekkins.  His  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  Society  had  been  of  marked  value,  and  a  record  was  entered 
on  the  minutes  expressive  of  their  sense  of  the  loss  -which  had 
been  sustained,  and  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  the  memory 
of  their  fellow-laborei-. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  to.  proceed  with  and 
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Bnperintend  the  erection  of  the  echool-Iiouse  in  Henry  street,  and 
the  necessary  contracts  having  been  completed,  the  corner-stoiie 
of  the  ilew  building  was  laid  on  the  11th  of  November,  ISIO,  by 
the  benevolent  donor  of  the  site.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by 
several  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  and  other  citizens. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  one  hundred  dollars  were 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  boohs,  to  commence  a 
circulating  library  for  the  school,  additions  to  which  were  solicit- 
ed from  the  members  of  the  Society.  During  the  same  month  a 
legacy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Society  by  Chaeles  Le  Kotrx,  Esq. 

The  year  1811  was  marked  by  the  further  extension  of  public 
patronage  and  assistance.  The  Legislature  again  testified  their 
approbation  of  the  institution,  by  the  passage  of  an  act,  on  the 
30th  of  lilarch,  in  which  a  grant  of  four  thousand  dollars  w^ 
made  to  the  Society  for  building  purposes,  and  an  additional 
annual  sjim  of  five  hundred  dollars,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature  should  otherwise  determine. 

Two  eligible  positions  for  schools  having  now  been  obtained, 
it  appeared  to  the  trustees  that  an  additional  school  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city  would  enable  them  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  usefulness  with  great  benefit  to  that  vicinity.  The  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich  at  that  time  comprised  a  suburban  population 
of  considerable  magnitude,  presenting,  in  the  character  of  a  large 
class  of  its  population,  a  ripe  field  for  the  labors  of  the  Society. 
A  large  portion  of  the  landed  property  belonged  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  Church ;  and,  inspired  with  some  hope  that  the 
petition  would  be  responded  to,  the  trustees  appealed  to  the 
vestry,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  for  a  site  for  a  new  free  school. 
The  vestry  promptly  and  generously  granted  to  the  Society  two 
large  lots  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Grove  streets, 
near  the  village  of  Greenwich.  Tlie  estimated  value  of  the  lots 
was  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  in  Henry  street  being  completed,  it  was  opened 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1811,  and  known  as  School  No.  3. 
The  edifice  was  eighty  feet  in  length  and  forty  in  width,  and 
accommodated  throe  hundred  ehildi'en  ;  while  in  the  lower  story 
was  an  apartment  suitable  for  the  use  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
others.  The  building  resembled  that  erected  for  No.  1,  in  Chat- 
ham street,  although  much  smaller  in  size,  and,  like  it,  had  ac- 
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commodations  for  the  family  of  the  teacher.  It  was  completed 
at  an  expense  of  about  $11,000, 

The  increasing  labor  and  responsibility  devolving  upon  the 
trustees  led  them  to  desire  a  further  addition  to  their  working 
force  by  an  increase  of  their  number,  and  they  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  authority  to  make  tliis  election.  In  compliance 
with  the  request,  that  body  passed  an  act,  on  the  28th  of  Tebrn- 
ary,  1812,  directing  that  the  Society  should  thereafter  elect  six 
trustees  in  addition  to  those  primarily  authorized  by  law. 

The  system  which  had  been  commenced  with  so  much  solici- 
tude and  caro  had  now  reached  a  point  in  its  history  when  it  was 
regarded  as  being  not  only  a  permanent,  hut  an  expansive,  institu- 
tion. The  responsibility  of  so  organizing  and  maturing  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  as  to  make  it  at  once  thorough  in  its  operations 
and  as  faultless  as  possible  in  its  details,  in  order  that  it  should 
commend  itself  to  the  public  favor  and  confidence,  was  deeply  felt. 

The  original  object  of  the  Society  having  been  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  those  children  "  who  did  not  belong  to,  or  were 
not  provided  for,  by  any  religious  society,"  the  question  would 
naturally  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  inculcating  moral  and  religious  truth, 
whether  such  a  class  of  children,  and  so  numerous  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  should  be  left  without  such  instruction.  Pleasure 
and  satisfaction  were  expressed  hy  all  acquainted  with  the  schools 
at  the  results  which  had  been  reached  in  the  literary  training  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  improvement  in  their  conduct  and  inter- 
course, to  which  special  attention  was  given.  Yet  there  were 
some  who  thought  that  sufficient  care  had  not  been  bestowed  in 
the  communication  of  specific  religious  instruction.  A  concern 
of  such  high  importance  had  not,  however,  been  overlooked  by 
the  trustees ;  and  they  had  pursued  such  measures  in  regard  to 
it  as  they  considered  to  be  most  expedient.  The  board  was 
composed  of  peraons  of  almost  every  religious  denomination — 
men  who  were  attached  to  their  respective  creeds,  and  who 
would  not  fail,  on  suitable  occasions,  to  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  others.  But,  in  the  schools  under  their  care,  they 
had  studiously  avoided  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
any  one  religious  society  or  denomination.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  their  effoTt,  they  had  directed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  read  daily  in  the  schools ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
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minds  of  the  cliildren  could  not  fail  to  be  impresBed  with  the 
sublime  precepts  and  the  inspired  teachings  of  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume. In  order,  however,  to  meet'  the  wishes  of  all,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  suspend  the  exercises  of  tlie  school  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  of  each  week,  and  devote  the  time  of  the  session 
exclusively  to  the  religious  instructiou  of  tte  children.  An  asso- 
ciation of  more  than  fifty  ladies  of  the  first  position  and  charac- 
ter, and  belonging  to  the  different  religious  denominations  in  the 
city,  volunteered  their  services ;  and  they  accordingly  met  at  the 
schools  to  examine  the  children  in  their  respective  catechisms  on 
tbe  day  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  labors,  it  was  also  determined  that  the 
children  should  assemble  at  their  respective  schools  ou  themorning 
of  every  Sunday,  and  proceed,  under  the  care  of  a  monitor,  to  the 
places  of  public  worship  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 

Thus  far  the  schools  had  been  organized  for  males  only  ;  but 
apartments  were  reserved  in  both  the  buildings  for  the  use  of 
female  schools,  and  in  these  rooms  the  Female  Association, 
composed  of  ladies,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  conduct- 
ed schools  for  girls.  They  adopted  the  Laneasterian  plan  cf 
instruction,  similar  to  that  of  the  male  schools,  and  besides  the 
eleitteixtary  parts  of  education,  they  tauglit  needle-work  and 
other  useful  employments.  The  two  schools  were  attended  by 
about  three  hundred  girls,  while  the  boys'  schools  numbered 
about  eight  hundred  pupils  as  the  average  attendance. 

Nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  the  trustees  liad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  efforts 
not  only  crowned  with  success,  but  their  enterprise  placed  on  a 
liberal  and  permanent  basis,  which  exceeded  all  the  anticipations 
they  had  dared  to  entertain.  They  had  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try a  method  of  instniction  well  adapted  to  effect  its  objects, 
comprehensive  and  economical.  It  had  demonstrated,  its  utility, 
its  simplicity,  and  its  value,  and  had  so  stimulated  the  labors  of 
philanthropists  in  other  cities  and  towns,  that  many  similar  insti- 
tutions had  sprung  into  existence,  modelled  after  the  parent  so- 
ciety in  !N'ew  York;  The  benefits  thus  positively  reaped  were 
multiplied,  and  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  of  popular 
education,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  gained  by  any  other 
method,  however  good,  which  did  not  possess  its  novelty  and  its 
characteristics. 
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OHAPTEE   II. 

HISTORY   FROM    1817-1822. 

New  Schools  Proposed — Lancasterian  Teacher  fiom  England — A  Lcgaey — InBtrnotion 
of  Morilors — Economy — Discipline — School  No.  3 — School  No.  4 — School  Libra- 
ries— Teacbecs  Trained — Charles  Picton — The  Freemasons — Monitors  and  Ap- 
prentices— "Morning  Schools" — New  Regulations — Manual — Shepherd  Johnson 
— Joseph  Lancaster — Visit  to  New  York — Finances — Memorial  to  the  Legislature 
— Grant  of  $B,000 — Address  to  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Children — Sundaj, 
and  Sunday  Schools — The  Female  Association — School  No,  4  Opened — Death  of 
John  JTurraj — New  Building  for  No.  S — Manual  of  Instruction — Stale  of  the 
Schools — Rev.  J.  N.  Maffit's  Address  to  the  Schools — School  No.  2 — Catechism 
Adoptcd^Visit  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislatare — The  Bethel  Baptist  Church — 
Special  Privileges — School  No.  E — Plans  and  Estimates  for  Estenaon  of  the  Sys- 
tem— A  Man  of  Fortune,  and  a  Man  in  Independent  Circumstances — Lota  for 
School  No.  6  Purchased— The  Bethel  Baptist  Church. 

The  popHlation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  increased,  and 
offered  a  growing  field  for  the  operations  of  the  Society.  la  the 
eaclypart  of  the  year  1817,  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  school- 
house  in  a  central  location,  between  the  Bowery  and  the  East 
"River,  was  discnssed  ;  and  Thomas  Eddy,  James  Palmer,  Henry 
Eckford,  INoah  Brown,  and.  Whitehead  Ilichs  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  ascertain  what  amonnt  of  anljscriptions  could  be 
obtained  toward  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of  a 
building,  and  also  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates.  In  conseq^uence 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  proper  site,  the  puvchase  was  not 
made  until  1818,  when  three  lots  were  obtained  in  Eivington 
street,  upon  wbich  the  school  known  as  No.  4  was  afterward 


The  employment  of  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  sug- 
gested to  tlie  board  the  propriety  of  securing  the  services  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  well  qualified  to  conduct  a  school  on  the 
Lancasterian  system  as  taught  in  England,  A  committee  of ' 
three  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  gentlemen  in  that  coun- 
try, who  sbould  select  a  teacher  thns  qualified. 
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During  the  year,  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollara 
was  received  from  the  estate  of  Mary  McCrea,  and  another  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  bequeathed  by  John  Van  Blarcom,  which 
were  valuable  contributions  to  the  means  of  the  Society. 

The  organization  of  a  class  of  monitors,  who  should  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  systematic  training  in  advanced  studies,  formed 
an  important  measure  in  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  necessity  of  an  economical  administration  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  Society,  which  had  always  been  of  primary  consideration 
i^ith  the  trustees,  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Hie  board, 
and  refeiTed  to  a  committee.  The  report  embraced  the  follow- 
ing recommendations : 

1st.  That  the  office  of  assistants  be  abolished. 

2d,  That  no  rewards  be  given  to  the  monitors  in  money,  nor 
in  any  thing  else,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  those 
of  but  small  value. 

3d.  That  one  or  two  persons  be  appointed  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  pm-chase  all  supplies  for  the  institution,  on  the- low- 
est possible  terms. 

Tlie  first  recommendation  was  promptly  adopted,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  terminating  the  engagements  of  the  assistant 
teachers  at  the  expiration  of  the  several  terms  for  which  they 
were  employed.  Jacob  Lorillard  and  Lindley  Murray  were  ap- 
pointed supply  committee ;  and  the  question  in  reference  to 
monitors  entered  into  the  general  plan  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  organization  of  the  monitorial  cl^s. 

The  system  of  rewards  and  discipline  occupied  the  special 
attention  of  the  board  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  to  whom  that  subject  had  been  assigned  was 
submitted  at  the  first  meeting  held  in  1818. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  residents  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city  known  as  Corlear's  Hook  presented  a  petition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  their  vicinity ;  but  the 
trustees  were  unable  to  comply  with  the  application. 

In  the  early  part  of  1818,  information  was  communicated  to 
the  'board  that  a  room  in  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Hudson 
and  Christopher  streets  could  be  procured  from  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  for  school  purposes ;  and  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  Najah 
Taylor,  and  John  K.  Murray  were  named  as  a  committee  to 
make  application  for  the  premises,  if  found  suitable,  and  super- 
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intend  their  preparation  for  tlie  reception  of  pupils.  The  com- 
mittee report^,  ou  the  1st  of  May,  that  the  arrangements  had 
been  made ;  and  Shepherd  Johnson,  who  had  been  trained  in 
Free  School  No.  1,  -was  appointed  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  dollars  per  anmun.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month,  with  51  pupils,  the  number  of  which  was 
increased  to  196  before  the  5th  of  June. 

The  school  increased  in  numbers  with  such  rapidity,  that,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month, 
the  committee  reported  that  216  scholars  had  b,een  admitted, 
with  a  regular  attendance  of  over  200,  The  room,  however,  not 
being  large  enough  to  accommodate  more  than  164  scholars,  a 
recommendation  was  submitted  that  application  be  made  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  use  of  another  apartment  in  the  same  build- 
ing.    This  application  was  made  and  promptly  granted. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  committee  for 
the  purchase  of  lots  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  reported  that 
they  had  contracted  with  John  B.  Livingston  for  the  purchase 
uf  three  lots  of  ground  in  Kivington  street,  between  Kidge  and 
Pitt  streets,  for  seven  hundred  dollars  each.  The  action  of  the  . 
committee  was  approved  by  the  board,  and  they  were  author- 
ized to  make  the  purchase.  The  treasurer  was  directed  to  sell 
sulficient  stock  held  by  the  Society  to  meet  the  warrant  of  the 
committee  of  purchase.  The  report  of  plans  and  estimates  for 
tlie  building  was  submitted  in  September,  and  the  sum  of 
$10,724.36  was  named  ae  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  new 
house,  which  became  known  as  No,  4.  The  contract,  however, 
was  made  for  $9,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  a  committee  on  the  "  state  of  the 
New  York  Free  School "  reported  several  measures  of  improve-, 
ment,  among  which  was  the  establishment  of  school  libraries. 
The  resolution  of  the  committee  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
fifty  dollars  tor  books  for  a  library  for  each  school,  the  use  to  be 
limited  to  the  beat  scholars,  who  should  form  a  "  class  of 
merit." 

The  same  committee  recommended  that  young  men  wishing 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Joseph  Lancaster,  should  be  allowed  to  visit  tlie  schools 
and  EBsist  the  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and,  after  a 
period  of  six  weeks  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  eys- 
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tern,  tJiey  should  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
eigned  by  tlie  president  and  secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  with  reference  to  the 
selection  of  an  experienced  Laneasterian  teacher,  reported,  early 
in  June,  tliat  they  had  received  a  letter  from  that  gentleman, 
communicating  the  fact  that  they  had  made  choice  of  !M>. 
Chakles  Picton,  who  was  approved  by  the  Society,  and  had 
been  engaged  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  committee,  and  that 
he  would  Bail  for  New  York  in  June.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  secretary  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  directed  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  Picton  on  his  arrival. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  September  4,  the  chairman  laid  be- 
fore the  hoard  a  letter  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  introducing  Mr.  Pieton,  the  teacher,  who  had  arrived, 
and  awaited  the  action  of  the  board.  Mr.  Picton  was  present 
and  introduced  to  the  trustees,  and  cordially  welcomed  to  bis 
new  field  of  labor. 

,  During  the  year  1810,  an  arrangement  had  been  made  be- 
tween a  committee  of  the  Free-School  Society  and  a  committee 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Preemasons,  for  the 
education  of  fifty  children  of  members  of  that  Society,  on  the 
annual  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars.  The  arrangement 
was  approved  by  the  board  on  the  4th  of  June,  1810,  and  was 
continued  until  the  close  of  1817,  when  the  treasurer  was  noti- 
fied that  the  Grand  Lodge  desired  to  terminate  the  agreement. 

In  January,  1818,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  board 
to  report  upon  the  communication  from  the  Grand  Lodge ;  and 
in  June  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  terminating  the 
.  arrangement,  and  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  the  chil- 
dren presented  for  admission  by  the  Masons  should  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Free-School  Society,  without  any  discrimina- 
tion.    The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  on  the  classification  and  education  of  moni- 
tors, besides  other  recommendations,  in  October  submitted  a  re- 
port, in  which  it  was  advised  that  monitors  should  be  indentured 
as  apprentices  to  the  Society,  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching  .by  a 
regular  form,  as  in  other  pursuits.  Tlie  matter  was  discussed  at 
several  meetings,  and  finally  recommitted,  as  the  power  of  the 
board  to  hold  apprentices  was  doubtful.     The  committee  was 
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enlarged,  and  authorized  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legisla- 
ture,  asking  for  the  proper  legal  assistance  in  perfecting  tJie 
measure,  if  deemed  advisable. 

The  report  on  the  general  interests  of  the  institution,  which 
■was  presented  by  the  committee  in  Novemher,  contained  several 
propositions,  wliieh  wore  adopted  by  the  board.  Among  these 
were  the  following ;  Morning  schools  to  be  held  from  6  to  8 
o'clock,  tor  the  "  apprentices,"  or  monitors,  and  the  more  merito- 
rious of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes ;  the  ordering  of  an 
annual  invoice  of  the  quantity  of  supplies  required  in  each  of 
■  the  schools  for  the  year  ;  a  provision  of  $50  for  a  library  for  the 
several  schools ;  and  the  permission  to  young  men  to  practice 
teaching  in  the  schools,  and  receive  <jredentials  accordingly. 

A  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the  northeasts 
em  section  of  the  city  was  received,  and  referred  to  a  commits 
tee,  consisting  of  James  Palmer,  Henry  Eckford,  Whitehead 
Hioks,  John  Withington,  and  Benjamin  Marshall,  who  were 
directed  to  report  on  all  qn^tions  relative  to  the  enterprise. 

A  manual  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  schools 
being  deemed  desirable,  the  preparation  of  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Jeremiah  Thompson,  Eensselaer  Havens,  and  Samuel 
Wood. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  4th  of  December,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher  of  No.  3,  as  follows : 

Sesohed,  That,  on  account  of  tie  increased  size  of  Shephkbd  Johnsob's 
Bchool,  and  the  satiBfactory  discharge  of  duty  on  his  part,  hia  salary  be  ia- 
creased  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  date  from  the  Ist  of  November  last. 


[  Lancaster,  the  founder  of  the  system  of  instruction 
known  by  his  name,  was  at  this  time  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  a  visit  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  To  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  system  known,  as  well  as  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  his  suggestions  and  long  experience,  the  board 
adopted  a  resolution,  offered  by  the  president,  Ds  Witt  Clin- 
ton, permitting  him  to  use  the  school-rooms  of  the  Society  at 
such  hours  as  were  not  devoted  to  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  lectures  on  the  monitorial  system. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1819  found  the  Society  in  a 
condition  of  active  nsefalness,  but  with  insufficient  means.  The 
demands  made  upon  its  resources  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  in 
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operation,  and  to  supply  the  books  and  other  apparatus  of  in- 
struction, were  bo  considerable  as  to  make  an  effort  at  retrench- 
ment necessary,  and  almost  imperative.  Tlic  committee  to 
whom  the  question  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  had 
been  referred,  reported  in  January,  and  submitted  the  following 
facts : 

The  payments  of  the  last  quarter,  exclusive  of  those  on  ac- 
count of  fitting  up  premises  for  No.  3,  and  building  No.  4, 
amounted  to  $2,035.T8,  or  $680  per  month. 

The  expenses  of  the  year,  as  estimated  by  the  committee, 
amounted  to  $14,300 ;  to  provide  for  which  there  was  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $3,235 ;  probable  collections  in  the  Seventh 
"Ward,  $500 ;  rents,  &c.,  $100 ;  total,  $2,335 ;  leaving  a  deficien- 
cy of  $11,465. 

The  committee  recommended  that  an  application  be  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  that  temporary  loans  be 
secni-ed  until  permanent  relief  should  be  afforded  from  other 
sources.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Nos.  1  and  2  were  also 
reduced  to  $800  per  annum  ;  and  it  was  also  recommended  that 
the  regulations  allowing  board  and  clothing  to  tlie  monitors  gen- 
eral should  be  abolished,  and  an  annual  salary  of  $100  be 
allowed  them.  It  was  estimated  that  these  retrenchments  would 
save  the  Society  about  $1,000  yearly. 

The  committee  also  suggested  that  a  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Society  should  be  made  to  the  Female  As- 
sociation which  had  tlie  charge  of  the  schools  for  girls,  and  thafc 
they  be  informed  that  a  payment  of  $500  a  year  as  rental  would 
be  received  in  aid  of  the  Society,  but  that  the  said  communica- 
tion should  not  be  construed  as  a  demand. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  several 
measures  recommended  were  referred  to  appropriate  special  com- 
mittees for  their  action. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  the  board  held  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

To  tTie  JCepresentatiDes  of  tU  Fettle  of  the  State  of  JSm  Yi^h  in,  Senate  and 


The  Xem&rial  of  the  Free-School  Soekty  of  Nm  Torh, 
Bespkotfollt  bhkweth, 

That,  in  the  year  J805,  your  memorialists,  under  a 
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that  early  and  wholesome  principles  of  education  wei*  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  secnrity,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  every  community,  nnited 
their  esertions  to  establish  the  T"ree-School  Society  of  New  York. 

Feeling  the  insufficiency  of  their  efforts,  unless  sustained  by  public  mu- 
nificence, they  have  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  at  various  times 
for  aid  and  assistance,  and  met  ■with  an  encouragement  characteristic  of  the 
Representatives  of  an  enlightened  people. 

Fostered  by  legislative  bounty  and  private  liberality,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object,  and  to  crown  their 
original  design  with  great  success. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Free-School  Society  to  the  present  time, 
7,541  children  have  been  taught  in  the  schools  under  its  superintendence ; 
and  there  are  now  in  the  schools  1,169  children,  who  are  daily  insfcrdcted  in 
the  various  branches  of  elementary  education,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  the 
transaction  of  business  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

In  extending  these  blessings,  your  memorialists  have  adopted  the  Lan- 
c-astcrian  plan  of  instmction,  which  was  introduced  into  the  "United  States 
by  them,  and  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  others.  The  experience  of 
Europe,  wherein  its  principles  have  been  extensively  adopted,  sanctions  its 
superior  escellence ;  and  in  our  own  conntry,  so  far  aa  it  has  been  psactised, 
it  has  received  the  most  unqualified  approbation.  Its  preference  has  been 
found  in  the  saving  of  expense,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  methods 
of  school  instruction,  and  in  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  children 
can  be  taught  the  requisite  lessons.  The  expense  of  each  pupil  has  been 
found  to  be  less  than  four  dollars  annually,  including  teachers'  salaries,  sta- 
tionery, and  all  other  incidental  charges ;  whereas,  according  to  the  former 
method,  the  annual  expense  was  not  less  than  sixteen  dollars,  in  this  city, 
for  each  scholar — a  test  that  palpably  evinces  the  superiority  of  the  present 
pmode  of  inatmetion. 

The  general  influence  of  our  schools  has  not  been  confined  to  the  city  of 
"New  York.  In  order  to  promote  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  system, 
and  the  establishment  of  similar  schools,  they  have  been  and  arc  open,  free 
of  expense,  to  the  inspection  and  attendance  of  persons  from  different  parts 
of  this  and  other  States,  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the 
means  and-capacity  of  imparting  instruction  to  others,  Ott  the  Lancasterian 
plan,  with  ease  and  dispatch. 

By  direction  of  the  trustees,  Lancasterian  lessons  have  been  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Junior  classes  ia  country  schools ;  and  they  are  now  engaged 
in  preparing  a  manual  of  the  system  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  in  organ- 
iwQg  and  conducting  their  schools  on  the  plan  pursued  in  this  city. 

Public  conviction  bears  a  testimony  that,  yonr  memorialists  believe,  has 
no  exception  to  the  happy  results  which  have  already  been  realized  from 
these  schools.  Their  salutary  influence  is  everywhere  aetnowledged,  and 
the  condition  of  the  poor  finds  a  melioration  that  not  only  imparts  present 
.comfort  and  relief,  but  which  will  be  felt  by  future  generations. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  former  Legislatures,  and  the  fruitful 
source  of  support  which  your  memorialists  have  found  in  the  contributions 
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of  individual  cbarity,  such  has  been  the  great  increase  of  population,  par- 
ticularly by  tho  influx  of  foreigners  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
niunber  of  poor  children  whom  the  trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society 
have  been  impelled  to  provide  for  by  the  strongest  dictates  of  duty  and 
benevolence,  that  they  have  incurred  recent  expenses  ivhieh  their  present 
resources  are  incompetent  to  discharge.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
established  a  third  school  at  Greenwich,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,S00. 
They  have  also  purchased  lots,  and  are  erecting  a  building  to  contain  nearly 
600  children,  in.  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  the  expense  of  which 
establishment  will  be  about  $18,000.  This  building  is  constructing  in  a 
ctuarter  of  our  metropolis  where  the  wapt  of  schools  is  extremely  great,  and 
where  the  blessings  of  elementary  instruction  among  the  lower  orders  were 
not  enjoyed.  Tour  memorialists  could  not,  consistently  with  the  noble  plan 
of  charity  committed  to  their  charge,  hear  tho  daily  calls  of  this  large  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  vain,  or  behold  the  baneful  triumph  of  increasing 
ignorance  and  vice,  without  an  effort  to  remove  the  evil. 

Trusting  with  confidence  to  the  uniform  liberality  of  an  enlightened 
Legislature  in  diffusing  the  manifold  blessings  of  education,  and  conmdering 
the  State  Qovemment  as  the  protecting  parent,  who  has  long  nursed  with 
parental  regard  this  adopted  child  of  her  bounty,  the  New  York  Free-School 
Society,  your  memorialists  respectfully  petition  for  a  grant  of  ten  thousand 
four  hundred  and  si^dy  five  dollars,  out  of  such  ftmds  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  shall  deiignate  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  new  improve- 
ments 

In  respectfully  sohcitrng  this  grant,  and  in  congratulating  the  Legislature 
on  the  salutary  effects  ot  tl  cir  former  encouragement,  your  memorialists 
remark,  that,  as  the  city  of  Niw  York  rapidly  increases  in  population,  the 
number  is  multiplied  of  poor  an  1  auifenng  children,  who  must  progress 
frim  the  cradle  to  matunty  with  no  schools  but  those  of  profligacy  and 
gQilt,  unless  the  hand  of  chanty  be  estcndtd  to  recl-dm  their  steps.  If  we 
would  prevent  the  vices  and  crimes  of  European  cities  from  visiting  our 
own;  if  we  would  prohibit  the  sanguinary  penal  codes  of  Europe  from 
reaching  our  shores,  we  must  look  to  early  education  and  early  habits,  the 
fundamental  spriugs  of  action  and  character  in  all  communities,  as  the  pro- 
tecting resort ;  if  we  would  perpetuate  our  civil  institutions  and  our  religious 
privileges,  we  must  look  to  early  education  to  guard  and  strengthen  their 
foundation. 

Believing  these  observations  will  be  reciprocated  by  the  public  body  to 
whom  they  address  their  memorial,  they  make  their  appeal  with  confidence, 
remembering  it  is  to  a  body  to  whom  your  memorialists  have  never  appealed 
in  vain,  when  their  object  has  been  to  eJrtencl  the  cheering  light  of  edu- 
cation. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  when  the  petition  of  your  memorialists  is  consid- 
ered, that  nearly  two  thousand  children  will,  the  ensuing  season,  be  under 
their  care,  and  that  it  is  on  behalf  of  these,  and  many  thousands  more  who 
■will  hereafter  claim  their  charge,  that  your  memorialists  appeal  to  the  Hon- 
orable Legislature. 
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The  answer  to  this  application  was  the  passage  of  an  act,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  making  an  apprapi'iation  of  $5,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Society. 

A  committee  havuig  been  appointed  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  pubhc  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  a  draft  thereof  was  offered 
for  acceptance,  recommitted,  and  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  9th 
of  April,  it  was  adopted.  This  address  contains  a  very  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  views  and  motives  which  governed  the  Society 
and  its  friends,  and  is  interesting  not  only  as  an  etobodiment  of 
those  views,  but  as  an  authentic  avowal  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
Kgious  influences  which  at  the  time  prevailed  in  the  Society. 
Whatever  diflerenees  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  theological 
character  of  the  address,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  men 
acting  under  such  high  convictions  could  not  be  unworthy  of 
confidence  in  the  delicate  and  responsible  work  of  training  the 
young  and  neglected  members  of  society.  The  address  is  as 
follows : 

AN    ADDRESS 
To  the  Parentg  and  Ouardians  of  the  Children  helonging  to  the  Sc/u/ols  under 

the  care  of  the  New  Torla  Free-Se/wol  Society. 

Sec.  1.  The  Wew  York  Free  Schools,  for  the  instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren as  are  the  objects  of  a  gratuitous  education,  have  been  established 
many  years ;  and  the  trustees  have  endeavored  to  render  them  useful  and 
promotive  of  the  moral  and  literary  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  they 
atUl  wish  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance  the  welfare  of  both  children 
and  parent. 

Sec.  2.  They  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  importance  of  this 
establishment,  that  you  may  manifest  an  increasing  concern  for  its  prosper- 
ity, seeing  that  much  depends  on  your  cooperation  in  the  support  of  an 
institution  which  is  intended  to  promote  not  ocly  the  good  of  your  children, 
but  their  happiness  and  yours,  both  hero  and  hereafter. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  minds  of  your  children  should 
be  early  cultivated  and  moral  instruction  inculcated,  and  that,  by  esample 
as  well  as  precept,  yon  should  us©  all  endeavors  to  preserve  them  in  inno- 
cency. 

Sec.  4.  As  a  good  education  is  calculated  to  lay  the  fouoilatiou  of  use- 
fulness and  respectability,  both  in  civil  and  religious  society,  it  is  jour  duty 
to  improve  every  opportunity  to  promote  it. 

Sec.  5.  This  institution  holds  out  much  encouragement,  and  you  are 
bound  by  every  moral  obligation  to  avail  yonrselves  of  the  advant^es  which 
your  children  may  derive  from  a  steady  attendance  at  school,  where  they 
may  acquire  not  only  school  learning  to  qualiiy  them  for  business,  bnt  be 
improved  in  their  morals  and  n 
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Sec,  6.  Many  of  jou  haye  not  been  fivored  with  the  privileges  jour 
children  now  enjoy — that  of  a  gntuitoiis  e  lucation  Every  parent  who  is 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  ifi'spiin^  but  whose  cucunistancea  may  be 
sach  aa  not  to  be  able  to  pay  the  expense  la  mvittd  to  come  forward  and 
place  them  where  they  may  be  instructed  in  literature  in  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, and  in  the  load  to  happiness 

Sec.  7.  The  trustees  may  venture  to  say,  that  this  institution  may  be 
productive  of  great  good  to  jou,  and  to  your  children  especially,  if,  on  your 
part,  there  is  a  disposition  to  promote  it  We  wish  your  children  may  be 
fornislied  with  a  good  education  and  earlv  acquire  good  habits.  As  they 
grow  in  years,  they  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  mdustry  and 
frugality.    These  are  virtues  necessary  to  form  useful  chai'acters. 

Sec.  8,  Tou  know  that  many  evils  grow  out  of  idleness,  and' many  more 
out  of  the  improper  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  that  they  are  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  morals,  and  debase  the  human  character  below  the  lovrest  of 
all  created  beings ;  we  therefore  earnestly  desire  you  may  be  watchful  and 
careM  in  this  respect,  otherwise  in  vain  may  we  labor  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  your  children. 

Sec.  9.  In  domestic  life  (here  are  mmv  virtues  wh  ha  q[  la  t  in 
order  to  promote  the  comfort  and  vielfire  ot  familie  T  mp  n  and 
economy  are  indispensable,  but  without  cleanlinea'  you  j  m  t  well 
as  your  reputation  wiU  be  impaired  It  is  promotive  f  h  1  1  d  ght 
not  to  be  neglected.  Parenti  can,  periiaps,  scarcely  giv  a  at  p  f  of 
their  care  for  their  children,  than  by  keepmg  them  clean  d  de  t  pc- 
ciallj  when  they  are  sent  to  school,  where  it  is  expected  they  will  appear 
with  thdr  hands,  faces,  and  heads  perfectly  clean,  and  their  clothing  clean 
and  in  good  order.  The  appearance  of  children  e^ibits  to  every  observing 
mind  the  character  of  the  mother. 

Sec.  10.  Among  other  moral  and  religious  duties,  that  of  a  due  observ- 
ance of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  we  consider  of 
importance  to  yourselves  and  to  your  children.  Public  worship  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  our  Creator;  it  is  of  universal  obligation,  and  you  ought  to  be  good 
examples  therein,  encouraging  your  families  to  the  due  observance  thereof; 
and  believing,  as  wo  do,  that  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  Sunday 
schools  has  been  a  blessing  to  many,  and  may  prove  so  to  many  more,  we 
are  desirous  you  may  unite  in  the  support  of  a  plan  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  religious  duties  of  that  Say,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
public  worship,  retirement,  and  other  duties  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind. 

Sec.  11.  Seeing,  next  to  your  own  souls,  your  children  and  those  pla«ed 
under  your  care  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  immediate  objects  of  your  constant 
attention  and  diligent  concern,  you  ought  to  omit  no  opportunity  to  instruct 
them  early  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  bring  them, 
in  their  youth,  to  a  sense  of  the  unspeakable  love  and  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  of  their  Almighty  Creator ;  for  good  and  early  impressions  on  tender 
minds  often  prove  a  lasting  means  of  preserving  them  in  a  religious  life 
even  to  old  age.    May  you,  therefore,  watch  over  them  for  good,  and  rule 
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over  ttem  in  the  fear  of  God,  maintaining  your  authority  in  love ;  and  aa 
very  mucli  depends  on  the  carR  and  esemplaiy  conduct  of  parents,  and  the 
judicious  management  of  children  by  tutors,  we  cannot  too  strongly  tecom- 
mead  to  their  serious  consideration  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  one 
deeply  intereating  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  and  no  less  con- 
nected with  the  best  interests  of  civil  and  religious  society. 

Sec.  13,  Aa  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Bihie,  with  which  you  ought  all  to 
be  fnmished,  contain  a  full  account  of  things  most  surely  to  be  believed  and 
Divine  commands  most  faithfully  to  bo  obeyed,  and  are  said  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  (3  Tim.  iiL  15),  it  is 
tlie  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  frequent  and  diligent  in  the  reading  of 
them  in  their  families,  and  iu  privately  meditating  on  those  aacrod  records. 

Sgc.  13.  The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Free  School,  however  dearous 
they  may  be  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  school  learning, 
to  qualify  and  fit  them  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  cannot  view  with  an 
eye  of  indifference  the  more  primafy  object  of  an  education  calculated  to 
form  habits  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  to  inculcate  the  general  principles 
of  Christianity;  for  in  proportion  as  you  are  established  in  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue,  you.  will  be  enabled  to  bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  ever  bearing  in  remembrance  that  example  speaks 
a  louder  language  than  precept. 

Sec.  14.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  to  you,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  New  York  Free  School  has  been  attended  with  much  labor  and  per- 
sonal exertions  on  the  part  of  its  friends  and  patrons ;  great  espense  has 
also  accrued,  and  continues  to  be  the  case,  where  so  many  bnildings  are 
erected  and  so  many  teachers  employed  ;  and  as  all  this  is  done  in  order  to 
promote  the  good  of  your  children,  and  to  improve  their  condition,  vou  can- 
not but  feel  a  weight  of  obligation  to  the  friends  and  patroms  of  so  vain- 
able  an  institution.  In  speaking  of  the  teacliers,  it  is  due  to  them  and  their 
meritorious  conduct  to  say,  that  they  have  manifested  a  zeal  and  concern  for 
the  welfare  and  impovement  of  the  children,  placed  under  their  care,  and  we 
wish  they  may  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  arduous  service  assigned 

ScE.  15,  There  are  divers  other  things  which  we  could  enumerate  as  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  this  address ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected,  in  a 
communication  of  this  nature,  we  should  embrace  every  duty  or  point  out 
minutely  every  thing  which  might  have  a  bearing  on  your  religious  and 
moral  character ;  but,  before  we  close,  we  think  it  necessary  to  subjoin  the 
substance  of  such  of  the  rules  of  the  schools  as  may  in  part  lay  with  the 
parents  and  guardians  to  notice  and  enforce.  The  trustees  therefore  call  on 
you  to  see  that  these  rules  are  strictly  observed  by  your  children ; 

1.  Your  childr  nmutb  if  h  Ip  isely  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  2  o'clock  in  th    aft    no  n 

2.  They  ought  t  b  sent  t  h  I  ry  day,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon ;  otherwise  th  y  m  y  f  t  n  day  what  they  learned  the  day 
before.  Nothing  lut  kn  m  navoidable  circumstance,  should 
induce  you  to  ke  p  y         hilrn   tU   u    one  day.    If  they  do  not  attend 
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school  regularly,  the  teacher  u  to  send  to  you  to  know  the  reason ;  and  if 
they  are  absent  from  school  six  days  in  a  month  without  sufficient  reason,  or 
if  they  frequently  play  truant,  they  are  liable  to  be  expelled,  and  you  may 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  them  into  school  again.  The  trustee  therefore 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  not,  by  keeping  your  children  at  home  without 
cause,  or  by  suffering  them,  to  be  absent,  counteract  their  endeavors  to  pro- 
care  for  tliem.  a  good  education. 

8,  It  ia  necessary  that  you  should  see  that  your  children  go  to  school 
with  clean  faces  and  hands,  their  hair  combed  and  in  good  order,  and  tlieir 
clotkes  as  clean  and  whole  as  possible ;  otherwise  they  arc  liable  to  be  pnn- 
ished  for  your  neglect. 

4.  A.  morning  school  is  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  summer,  to  begin  at  6 
o'clock,  and  close  at  8  o'clock. 

5.  A  library  of  interesting  and  useful  books  has  been  provided  for  the 
use  of  those  children  who  are  forward  in  their  learning ;  and  as  they  may 
be  indulged  at  times  to  take  thera  home  for  awhile,  they  may  prove  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  improvement  to  both  children  and  parents. 

6.  If  your  children  behave  well,  and  study  their  lessons  at  home,  they 
will  be  rewarded  with  tickets ;  but  if  they  behave  badly,  and  wili  not  study, 
they  must  be  punished. 

7.  In  order  to  get  a  child  into  the  Free  School,  it  is  required  that  appli- 
cation be  made  at  the  school  on  the  second  day  of  the  week,  commonly 
called  Monday,  from  the  hours  of  4  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

8.  No  child  can  be  admitted  under  six  years  of  age. 

9.  The  children  of  parents  who  are  able  to  pay  for  schooling  cannot  bs 
admitted. 

10.  It  ia  expected  that  parents  see  that  their  children  regularly  attend 
some  place  of  worship, 

Db  Witt  Clinton,  President. 

John  Mukrat,  Jr.,  Viee-Pre^dmt. 

Leonard  Bleeckeb,  Treasurer. 

IJNM.ET  Mdebat,  Sem-eto/ry. 
John  Adams,  John  Withington, 

Samuel  Boyd,  Hensaelaer  Havens, 

Benjamin  Clark,  Ezra  Weeks, 

Nathan  Comstock,  Benjamin  Marshall, 

Thomas  Eddy,  Francis  Cooper, 

Whitehead  Hicks,  Lyman  Spalding, 

Jacob  Lorillard,  Henry  Eckford, 

Samuel  Wood^  Charles  Miller, 

John  R.  Murray,  John  Pintard, 

Thomas  L.  Ogden,  Samuel  James, 

James  Palmer,  Isaac  Collins, 

Henry  Rutgers,  William  Cairns, 

Jeremiah  Thompson,  George  T.  Trimble, 

Najah  Taylor,  William  Perry, 

Thomas  C.  Taylor,  George  Suckley. 
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The  committee  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  schools  report- 
ed, during  the  month  of  April,  adversely  to  Ihe  measure  as  being 
unnecessary.  Their  recommendation  was  laid  upon  the  tahle, 
and,  at  the  meeting  in  Hay,  was  taken  up  "for  consideration,  and 
the  committee  was  discharged.  The  original  resolution  was, 
however,  referred  to  a  new  committee,  consisting  of  George  T, 
Trimble,  Samuel  Wood,  and  Lindley  Murray,  who  were  direct- 
ed to  prepare  and  submit  a  Lancasterian  manual  tor  the  schools. 

The  great  influence  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  first  day  of  the 
week  on  the  moral  habits  and  character  of  the  young,  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  the  estimate  in  which  this  influence  was 
held  has  been  fully  shown  in  the  address  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians, A  committee  on  the  general  state  of  the  institution  made 
a  special  communication  of  the  following  facts  :  In  School  Ifo, 
1,  out  of  480  scholars  on  register,  397  attended  church  regular- 
ly ;  in  No.  2,  of  437  on  the  register,  335  attended  ;  and  in  No. 
3,  of  333  on  register,  312  were  regular  attendants  at  some  place 
of  worship.  The  trustees  regarded  this  as  an  extraordinary  and 
very  gratifying  circumstance. 

At  the  annual  election  in  May,  in  consecLuence  of  the  desii-e 
of  Leonard  Bleecker  to  resign  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  So- 
nicty,  the  duties  of  which  he  had.  discharged  from  the  date  of  its 
organization,  Eenbselaer  Havens  was  elected  in  his  place.  This 
gentleman,  however,  declined  to  serve,  and  Mr.  Eleecker  was  re- 
quested to  discbarge  the  duties  iinjril  a  new  appointment  could  be 
made.  At  the  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  Juno,  Geoege  T. 
Tkimblb  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  committee  to  confer  with  the  Female  Association  re- 
ported that  the  association,  under  a  conviction  that  its  funds 
would  be  reduced,  and  that  their  labors  were  only  a  department 
of  the  Pree-Sobool  system,  rephed  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
for  them  to  pay  the  sum  designated  as  rental ;  but,  on  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  matter,  it  was  resolved  to  allow  $400  per  an- 
num to  the  Society,  which  was  accepted. 

School  No.  4,  in  Rivington  street,  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
May,  with  133  pupils  on  register,  to  which  323  others  were  add- 
ed before  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  making,  on  that  day, 
356  ;  of  which  200  were  boys  and  156  were  girls. 

Charles  Picton,  the  teacher  sent  out  from  England  for  the 
purpose,  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  new  school ;  and,  to  ena- 
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ble  him  to  carry  out  the  system  on  his  own  plan,  he  was  authorized 
to  conduct  the  school  under  such  plana  and  regulationa  as  seeined 
to  him  best  calculated  to  perfect  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
By  a  suhseqnent  resolution,  adopted  in  September,  Mrs.  Picton 
was  appointed  to  the  girls'  school,  which  had  been  already  opened 
on  the  30th  of  August,  with  182  girls. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  Society  was  bereaved  of  iti? 
vice-president,  John  McEEiY,  Jr.,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  that 
month.  He  was  chosen  vice-president  at  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  and  had  held  the  office  until  his  decease.  With  an 
enlightened  mind,  a  devoted  spirit  of  philanthropy,  an  earnest 
zeal,  a  spotless  Christian  character,  and  independent  means,  he 
had  devoted  the  latter  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  labors  of  public 
benevolence  and  reform.  Thomas  Eddy  was  elected  ae  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  on  the  1st  of  October. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  School  No.  3 
rendered  additional  apartments  necessary.  A  committee  was 
appointed,  and,  in  December,  a  report  was  submitted,  recom- 
mending that  a  new  building  be  erected  on  the  lots  granted  by 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Grove  streets.  At 
the  same  time,  plans  and  estimates  for  the  building  wei'c  submit- 
ted, the  cost  of  which  was  named  at  $8,500.  The  recommenda-* 
tiona  of  the  committee  were  adopted. 

The  tenure  of  the  ground,  as,  granted  by  the  corporation  of 
Trinity  Church,  did  not  seeureit  absolutely  to  the  Society,  and 
at  the  following  meeting  the  matter  was  reconsidered,  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  John  R.  Murray,  William  Torrey,  and  Ben- 
jamin Clark,  was  appointed  to  consult  with  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  to  obtain  the  privileges  desired.  The  conference  result- 
ed in  a  proposition  thatj  if  the  Society  would  release  a  certain 
portion  of  the  property  on  Hudson  street,  the  vestry  would  con- 
vey the  title  of  the  remainder  in  fee-simple  to  the  Society. 
These  terms  were  deemed  favorable,  and  the  committee  were 
directed  to  complete  the  arrangement.  The  negotiation  was  ter- 
minated, however,  by  the  payment  of  $1,250  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  as  the  purchase-money  for  the  whole  of  the  lots. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  1830,  the  committee  to  prepare  the 
manual  reported  that  the  British  Lancasterian  manual  had  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  own,  and  that  such  corrections  and 
changes  had  been  made  as  would  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the 
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schools  of  tho  Society.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  manual  adopted  and  ordered  to  he  printed.  The 
woi-k  -was  accordingly  done,  and  the  first  edition  was  puhlished 
the  same  year.  A  paii  of  the  edition  was  iiimished  with  sam- 
ples of  sewing  hy  the  girls,  which  were  attached  to  pages  of  the 
book  referred  to  in  tlie  text,  Tlie  illustrated  manuals  bearing 
these  samples  were  sold  for  $1.50  each,  while  those  from  which 
they  were  omitted  were  sold  for  75  cents  each.  Charles  C.  An- 
drews, the  teacher  of  the  Colored  School,  having  contemplated 
the  publication  of  a  manual,  but  having  abandoned  it  in  order 
to  aid  the  committee,  was  awarded  75  copies  as  a  compliment- 
ary consideration. 

A  committee  was  appointed  early  in  the  year  to  procure  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  building  in  Hudson  street ;  and  after  tbe 
subject  had  been  fully  considered,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  two- 
story  buiiding,  i5  by  80  feet,  with  a  cellar  1  feet  in  height,  the 
expense  not  to  exceed  $6,500.  Willmm  Torrey,  Najah  Taylor, 
and  Samuel  Boyd  were  appointed  as  the  building  committee. 

The  finance  committee  were  authorized  to  borrow  seven 
thousand  dollars,  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage  on  the  property 
in  Hudson  street — an  arrangement  which  was  effected  with  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  at  7  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  tho  building  committee  were  able  to  report  their  task  com- 
pleted, with  a  charge  for  extra  work  of  $217-50,  which  caused 
the  total  cost  to  exceed  the  estimates  and  appropnation  only 
$109.94.  The  house  was  opened  for  the  boys  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  for  girls  on  the  23d  of  tlie  same  month.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  379  girls  had  been  entered  on  tbe  register,  un- 
der the  care  of  Sarah  F.  Field,  who  had  been  appointed  teaehev. 

At  the  close  of  1820,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Society,  the  trustees  were  enabled  to  view  their 
enterprise  with  high  gratification ;  and  at  the  date  of  tho  Six- 
teenth Annual  Report,  in  May,  1821,  the  following  statement  of 
the  schools  in  operation  was  published  : 

No.  1,   Lloyd  D.  Windsor,  teacher,        480  boys. 

2.  John  Missing,  "  353  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Shepherd  Johnson,       "  540  boys. 
Sarah  F.  Field,             "               289  girls. 

4.  Charles  Picton,  "  527  boys. 
Eunice  Dean,                 "  400  girls. 
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The  Society  owned  four  commodious  buildings,  in  which  six 
schools  were  held,  attended  hj  2,589  pupils.  Tbo  treasury  was 
in  debt  about  $8,000. 

At  that  time,  Ecv.  Jolm  Kewland  MafBt,  a  young  and  very 
popular  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  attracting  much 
attention  by  bis  z-emarbable  oratory  and  powerful  discourses. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  and  address  tbe  children  of  the 
fi^ee  schools ;  and  information  having  been  communicated  to 
the  board,  an  affirmative  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Leonard 
Bleecker  and  Thomas  Eddy  were  appointed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  A  young  and  talented  preacher  from  Eng- 
land, Kev,  Geoege  Summeefield,  M'as  also  in  the  city,  and  the 
committee  were  authorized  to  make  such  appointments  as  they 
deemed  proper.  The  l7th  day  of  May  was  chosen  for  the  occa- 
sion, and,  to  render  a  separate  visit  and  address  to  each  school 
unnec^sary,  they  were  collected  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Mul- 
berry street,  near  Chatham,  known  as  the  "Tabernacle,"  then 
under  the  care  of  Eev.  Akchibald  Maclay.  Mr.  Maffit  was  re- 
ceived by  sixteen  of  the  tnistees  at  No.  1,  and,  accompanied  by 
them,  repaired  to  the  place  of  assembly,  where  over  2,300  chil- 
dren were  in  readiness  to  join  in  the  exercises  of  the  day.  The 
committee,  in  their  report,  remark  as  follows: 

The  minbtor  commenced  by  reading  the  10th  chapter  of  Luke.  He 
then  engaged  in  prayer  tor  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  esercisea  of  the 
day.  After  which  he  preached  from  Luke  x.  43,  "  One  thing  is  needful ;  " 
and  the  committee  mention  with  niTich  gratification  that  both  the  matter 
and  manner  of  his  address  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  engage  the  attention 
and  inform  the  minds  of  the  children. 

A  similar  privilege  was  soon  after  sought  by  Rev.  TnADDEus 
Osgood,  a  travelling  English  missionary ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  brief  time  which  had  passed  subsequent  to  Mr.  Maffit's 
address,  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted  by  the  board.  Several 
of  the  trustees,  however,  attended  Mr.  Osgood  in  his  visits  to 
Nos.  3  and  4,  where  he  addressed  the  children  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 

Tiie  trustees,  being  desirous  of  reducing  the  expenses  as 
much  as  possible,  directed  the  treasurer  to  procure  a  loan  at  six 
per  cent,  on  the  property  of  No.  3,  and  pay  off  the  mortgage  to 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  which  was  at  7  per  cent.  This 
was  accomplished,  and  the  first  mortgage  was  cancelled. 
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Tlie  principal  measure  which  occupied  tlie  attention  of  the 
board  during  the  year  1821,  was  the  division  of  No.  2,  in  Henry 
street,  into  two  separate  schools,  male  and  female,  the  two  sexes 
having  been  nntil  that  time  admitted  to  the  same  school.  This 
was  effected  during  the  year,  extensive  repairs  and  alterations 
being  made,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  the  girls'  school  was 
opened  with  90  scholars,  under  the  care  of  Eebecea  Leggett. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  "  Universal  Catechism  "  were  pm'- 
ehflaed  for  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
schools  f  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  "  Scripture  Lessons "  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  and  one  thousand  copies  printed,  foi"  the 
use  of  the  several  schools. 

At  the  close  of  November,  a  delegation  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  visited  several  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming more  fully  acquainted  with  the  system  of  instruction 
adopted  by  the  Society.  These  visits  were  very  satisfactory  to 
the  delegates,  who  were  cordial  in  their  approbation  of  the 
method  of  instruction,  tlie  buildings,  and  the  varions  arrange- 
ments of  the  institution.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Benjamin 
Clark,  John  R.  Hurd,  and  William  T.  Slocum,  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  asting  further 
aid  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  The  paper  was  pre- 
pared and  promptly  submitted  to  the  board,  and  Mr.  Slocnm 
was  appointed  delegate  to  visit  Albany  and  lay  it  before  the 
Legislature.  The  service  was  performed,  but,  in  consequence  of 
a  great  variety  of  other  measures  being  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  an  adjournment  took  place  before  the 
object  of  the  memorial  was  attained.  It  was  deemed  proper  to 
enlarge  tbe  delegation,  and  James  Palmer  and  Najah  Taylor 
were  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  trustees  and  agents  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  were, 
at  this  period  (1831-1822),  making  diligent  efforts  to  extend  their 
schools.  As  the  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
upon  the  appeal  of  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the  Bethel  Church, 
gave  them  special  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  religious  de- 
nominations, of  which  they  were  evidently  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
their  schools,  and  their  fro  rata  of  the  school  moneys,  the  Free- 
School  Society  regarded  the  movement  with  much  concern.  The 
measures  contemplated  by  the  Betbel  Society  Jed  the  board  to 
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apprehend  a  collision  upon  ground  -which  they  had  for  some  time 
regarded  with  interest  as  a  good  location  for  a  school — that  part 
of  the  city  north  of  Walker  street  and  between  Broadway  and 
the  Bowery.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  in  March, 
1822,  to  select  and  negotiate  for  a  site  for  a  school  hnilding  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral  in  Mott  street. 

The  estimates,  obtained  by  careful  inquiries  throughout  the 
city,  showed  the  unwelcome  fact  that  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren were  still  vagrants,  and  unprovided  witli  the  means  of  in- 
struction. This  condition  of  things  arose  partly  from  tlie  dis- 
abilities of  the  industrial  classes  in  large  cities,  partially  from 
tie  fact  that  the  number  of  schools  was  small,  and  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  ;  while  the  great  distances  which  many 
of  the  children  were  obliged  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  them, 
offered  a  serious  impediment  to  the  attendance  of  the  majority 
of  younger  pupils.  A  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of 
schools  was  deemed,  therefore,  to  be  a  prime  necessity,  and  the 
board  took  into  consideration  the  means  by  which  this  could  be 
accomplished.  At  the  meeting  held  on  the  13th  of  March, 
propositions  were  submitted  and  discussed,  which  were  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

To  erect  five  new  school-houses,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  each, 
would  require  an  annual  sum  of  $5,000  for  ten  years,  and  would 
provide  for  a  new  building  every  second  year. 

The  population  of  the  city  at  the  time  was  130,000,  which,  at 
four  cents  per  capita,  would  yield  a  tax  of  $5,200. 

The  real  estate  at  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  year  amount- 
ed to  $50,619,720,  the  personal  estate  being  assessed  at 
$17,666,350,  making  a  total  of  $68,385,070.  The  sum  derived 
— $5,000 — wonid  be  only  ^  of  one  per  cent.,  or  one  cent  on 
$136  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city. 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  1821  was  $299,225,  wliieh  would  be 
increased  only  one  sixtieth  by  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  tax. 
In  the  words  of  the  proposition : 

A  person  that  now  piijs    $1  tax  would  pa;  in  addition    IJ  cents. 


Or,  assessed  upon  real  and  personal  estate,  as  follows : 
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A  person  iissesaed  aa-worth  $100,  in  addition  to  his  tax: 

■would  pay  only  ^  cents. 
■'  ■'  "  1,000,         "  "  "         7J      " 

In  independent  circumstances,     10,000,         "  "  "       75         " 

A  man  of  fortune,    ,        .        .    20,000,        ■'  "  $1.50 

The  above  estimates  are  interesting  as  historical  facts  in 
reference  to  the  city  and  its  wealth,  while  the  modest  estimate  of 
$10,000  as  making  a  man  "  independent,"  or  ranking  the  owner 
of  $30,000  aa  a  "  man  of  fortime,"  is  a  gennine  expression  of  the 
social  characteristics  of  that  period. 

To  secure  these  additional  resources,  the  following  plans  were 
i-ecommended :  1.  To  circulate  petitions  among  the  people,  until 
several  thousand  names  should  be  obtained  ;  2.  "When  the  peti- 
tions were  signed,  to  apply  to  the  Corporation  for  its  influence 
and  aid  before  the  Legislature  ;  3.  To  vest  tlie  title  of  all  pur- 
chases of  property  and  school  buildings  erected  by  the  Society  in 
the  city,  and  to  take  a  perpetual  lease  for  tlie  same  ;  4.  "When 
the  mortgage  upon  the  property  of  No.  3  should  be  paid  by  the 
pi-oceeds  of  the  tax,  to  convey  the  title  of  the  land  to  the  city ; 
5.  That  the  Mayor,  Kecorder,  and  First  Judge  of  the  city  and 
county  should  he  ex-officM  members  of  the  Society  ;  6.  TJiat  in- 
corporated religious  societies  should  not  draw  school  moneys  for 
any  other  schools  except  those  immediately  connected  with  their 
respective  churches  ;  7.  That  no  religious  society  should  estab- 
lish a  free  school,  except  for  the  children  of  their  respective 
churches  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  education. 

Without  adopting  definitely  the  measures  proposed,  the 
board  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  whole  subject  in 
charge,  and  for  that  purpose  selected  Bohert  0.  Cornell,  John  E. 
Hyde,  Kensselaer  Havens,  Benjamin  Clark,  John  Adams,  Najah 
Taylor,  and  Lindley  Murray. 

The  committee  gave  prompt  attention  to  the  measures  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  liad  interviews  with  the  Mayor  and  several 
members  of  the  Corporation.  It  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
movement  until  a  later  period  in  the  year,  and  the  committee, 
at  their  own  request,  were  discharged,  tlie  secretary  being  direct- 
ed, however,  to  lay  the  matter  before  tlie  board  two  months  pre- 
vious to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Tlie  committee  appointed  to  purchase  lota  for  a  new  school 
uear  the  cathedral,  reported  that  they  had  selected  three  lots  in 
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Mott  street,  near  Prince,  25  by  9i  feet  each,  tie  price  of  which 
was  $2,250,  and  interest  from  the  1st  of  January  preceding. 
The  lots  were  approved,  and  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
deeds  executed  were  ordered  to  be  taken,  and  tlie  treasurer 
directed  to  borrow  tlie  money  for  the  payment. 

At  tiie  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  5tli  of  April,  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  tlie  trustees  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Society  in  purchasing  the 
property  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  in  Mott  street,  and 
charging  the  board  with  an  improper  interference  with  their 
plans.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion, and  furnish  Hie  complainants  with  a  copy  of  the  original 
resolution  passed  in  1821,  appointing  a  committee  to  procure 
suitable  lots  for  a  school  site,  and  also  to  inform  them  of  the 
proceedings  already  taken  by  tlie  board. 

It  was  farther  resolved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  John 
E.  Hyde,  James  Collins,  and  Lin dley  Murray,  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  remonstrance  to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the 
law  giving  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Bethel  Church  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  fund. 

The  collision  of  interests  which  had  been  anticipated  between 
these  two  boards  had  now  assumed  a  positive  form.  The  dis- 
cussion gave  rise  to  important  subsequent  legislation,  and  ia 
made  the  subject  of  review  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   BETHEL   BAPTIST   CHDKCH   CONTROVERSY. 

Sectarian  InQuence— Church  Schools— The  School  Fund — The  Bethel  Baptist  Chorch 
— Privileges  Granted — School  Ko,  5 — Memorial  fo  the  Legislature — Memorial  to 
the  Corporation — Proeeedii^  in  the  Legislature — Hiram  KBlohum  Elected  a  Trus- 
tee, and  requested  to  proceed  lo  Albany — Negotlatjons  Between  the  Two  Boards 
of  Trustees— The  Bill  Laid  Over  by  the  Legislature— The  Bethel  Schools— The 
"  Trustees  of  the  Fice-Department  Fund" — Certificate  of  Mr.  Andrews — Certifi- 
cate of  Mr.  Bujce — Certificate  of  Mr.  Farden — New  Church  Schools — Proceed- 
ings in  the  Common  Council — Memorial  Adopted— New  Memorials  to  the  Legisla- 
ture— Proceedings  of  the  Legislature — Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  &c. 
— Adjournment  of  the  Legislature — The  Estra  Session — The  Bill  Amended — The 
Common  Council  to  Apportion  the  School  Fund — The  Bill  Becomes  a  Law — The 
ControTersy  Closed. 

The  Free-School  Society  had  been  in  suecessftil  operation  for 
fifteen  years,  and  had  encountered  no  other  obstacles  than  those 
incident  to  the  progress  and  development  of  a  system  of  far-- 
reaching  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  A  movement  of  a  dis- 
turbing character,  however,  arose  Irom  the  rivalry  and  jealousy 
of  other  institutions,  but  particularly  in  the  efforts  made  to  ob- 
tain peculiar  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church.  The  controversy  and  the  legis- 
lation growing  out  of  these  attempts  form  an  interesting  featnre 
in  the  records  of  the  Society. 

By  the  law  of  March  12, 1813,  it  was  directed  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  school  fund  received  hythe  city  and  county  of  New 
York  should  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  Pree- 
School  Society  of  New  Yort,  the  trustees  or  treasurers  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum  Society,  the  Society  of  the  Economical  School, 
the  African  Free  School,  and  of  sv,ch,  incorporated  religious 
societies  in  the  city  as  supported,  or  should  establish;  charity 
schools,  who  might  apply  for  the  same.  In  1822,  the  institutions 
wliich  drew  from  the  school  fund  in  addition  to  the  Free-School 
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Society,  and  those  already  named,  were  the  Female  Association, 
the  Hamilton  Free  School,  the  Mechanics'  Society,  and  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  Benevolent  Society.  By  the  sixth  section  of  the 
law,  the  several  societies  therein  named  were  prohibited  from 
using  the  school  fund  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  payment 
of  teachers. 

The  privilege  of  participating  in  the  iuud  granted  by  the 
law  to  religious  societies  was  peculiar  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
no  religious  society  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  being  allowed 
such  participation.  This  privilege  was  probably  granted  them 
at  the  time,  because  the  number  of  schools  under  the  charge  of 
these  societies  was  small,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  confined 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  respective  churches  to  which 
they  were  attached. 

The  Laneasterian  system  of  education  having  been  success- 
fully practised  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  schools  of  the  Soci- 
ety, the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  common  school  fund  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  teachers  employed.  Application 
was  therefore  made  to  tbe  Legislature,  which,  in  1817,  passed  an 
act  containing,  among  other  things,  a  provision  allowing  the 
Free-School  Society  to  appropriate  the  surplus  of  the  school 
fund,  after  the  payment  of  teachers,  to  the  erection  of  buildings 
for  schools,  the  education  of  schoolmasters  upon  the  Laneasterian 
jjlan,  and  to  all  the  needful  purposes  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. This  peculiar  privilege  was  gi'anted  the  Society  because 
it  was  organized  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  educating 
the  poor ;  and,  consecLuently,  all  the  buildings  which  it  should 
erect  would  forever  be  devoted  to  this  object. 

In  1820,  the  trustees  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York  opened  a  school  in  the  basement  of  their 
church,  in  Delancey  street,  for  the  reception  of  poor  children  of 
every  denomination  ;  and,  the  next  year,  received  an  apportion- 
ment from  the  common  school  fund,  under  the  provision  of  the 
law  of  1813,  granting  that  privilege  to  religious  societies.  In 
1822,  the  trustees  of  the  Bethel  Church  obtained  the  passage  of 
a  law  *  granting  theni   permission  to   appropriate  the  surplus 

*  An  Act  for  the  belief  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Bethel  Bapiiaf  Church,  in  tki 
eai/o/JVeuF  York. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  tbo  Sta.tc  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
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money  received  from  the  school  fund,  after  the  payment  of 
teachers,  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  eehools,  the  education 
of  Bchoolniasters,  and  all  the  other  needfal  purposes  of  a  com- 
mon school  education — a  privilege  nearly  similar  to  that  before 
granted  to  the  Free-School  Society,  The  passage  of  this  law 
immediately  excited  the  alarm  of  the  board,  and  several  re- 
ligious societies  in  the  city.  It  was  perceived  that  it  opened  a 
wide  door  for  the  perversion  of  the  fund,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  strong  inducement  offered  to  the  charch  for  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  who  would  work  cheap,  that  thus  there  might 
be  a  surplus  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings,,  ■which  would 
not  belong  to  the  public,  but  to  the  church,  and  would  probably 
come  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  education  of  poor 
children. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  tnistees  of  the  Public- 
School  Society,  as  early  as  1821,  had  observed  the  want  of  a 
school  in  that  part  of  the  city  bounded  by  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery,  and  Bleecier  and  Grand  streets,  and  had  made  some 
inquiries  for  tlie  purchase  of  lots  for  a  school  site,  which  had 
been  unsnccessfnl,  and  the  effort  was  abandoned  for  the  time. 
The  passage  of  the  law  above  named  revived  their  interest  in 
this  locality,  which  was  stimulated  by  the  efforts  malting  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  to  find  a  field  for  a 

nnil  Asspmblj,  Tliat  it  ahull  and  amy  be  lawful  for  the  trnsleea  of  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Cliuroli,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  tlioir  successors  in  office,  at  any  time  hereafter  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  two  Jots  of  ground,  with  the  meeting-house  thereon,  now  belonging 
to  the  said  church,  eituale  on  the  south  side  of  Broome  street,  in  the  Eighth  Ward  of 
the  said  city,  and  to  esecute  conTeyanccs  therefor  in.  fee-ample  to  the  parchaser  or 
purchasers  thereof. 

n.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees, 
or  their  successors  in  ofBce,  to  mortgage,  in  fee  or  otherwise,  all  those  certain  lota  of 
ground,  and  the  meeting-houae  thereon  erected,  belonging  to  the  said  church,  situate 
at  the  corner  of  Delancey  and  Chrystie  streets,  in  the  said  city,  or  any  part  or  parcel 
thereof,  for  aiich  sum  or  sums  aS  the  said  trastees,  or  their  succcsaora  in  office,  shall 
think  proper ;  which  mortage  or  morlgagcs  so  made  and  cKecuted  shall  be  yaiid 
and  effectual  in  the  law. 

III.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That  if  any  moneys  be  now  remaining,  or  ahall 
hereafter  remain,  in  the  hands  of  the  said  trustees,  from  the  school  moneys  receired 
bj'thera  for  the  support  of  (he  Bethel  Free  School,  ailer  a  sufficient  compensation  to 
the  teachers  employed  by  th'em,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  to  apply  such 
moneys  to  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters,  to  th'o  erection  of  buildings  for  schools, 
■  uai  to  all  other  needful  purposes  of  a  common  school  education,  but  to  no  oUier  pur» 
jiose  whatever. 
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new  school  nnder  his  supervision.  A  consideration  of  the  mab- 
ter  was  therefore  had  at  a  meeting  on  the  13th  of  Marcii,  1832, 
when  a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  purchase  of  lots  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  and  appointing  Isaac 
Collins,  Eenssolaer  Havens,  William  T,  Sloeum,  Jolm  L.  Bowne, 
and  James  Palmer  a  committee  to  superintend  the  undertaking, 
and  to  procure  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  building. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  April,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  trnstees  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Free  School,  stating  that 
they  had  purchased  lots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  making  a  complaint  that  the  purchase  of  lots  in 
Mott  street  by  the  Free-School  Societj  was  an  improper  interfer- 
ence with  their  plans.  A  reply  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
complainants,  and  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  John  E. 
Hyde,  Isaac  Collins,  and  Lindley  Murray,  was  appointed  to  pre- 
■  pare  a  memorial  and  remonstrance  to  the  Legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  law. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  the  tnistees  adopted  the  following 
reeolution<! 

Sesolved  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  last  section  of  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the 
tniBtees  of  the  Bethel  Bxptist  Charch  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  passed  on 
the  8th  day  ot  February  last  past  is  calculated  to  divert  a  large  portion  of 
tjie  common  school  fund  from  the  great  and  henefleial  object  for  which  it 
is  established,  and  to  apply  the  same  for  the  promotion  of  priv.ite  ajid  sec- 
taiiau  lEterests;  and;  believing  that  the  passing  of  said  section  was  pro- 
cured either  from  the  want  of  information,  or  from  some  other  cause  not 
known  to  this  board,  they  will  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  procure 
a  repeal  of  the  last  clause  of  said  law. 

Eesolved,  That  the  aecretary  send  a  copy  of  the  preceding  resolution  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Bethel  Free  School. 

At  the  following  meeting  of  tiicboard,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Corporation,  the  commissioners  of 
the  school  fund,  and  the  directors  of  the  various  institutions 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  school  moneys,  to  secure  their  co- 
operation in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  he  presented  to  the  Legislature.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Charles  G.  Haines,  John  E.  Hyde,  Isaac  Collins, 
Gideon  Lee,  and  Eensselaer  Havens. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  committee 
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reported  the  following  memorial,  which  was  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  imder  the  direction  of  the  committee  : 

To  the  HonorcAle  the  Senate  and  AmmrMy  of  the  State  of  Ifem  York : 

Tie  trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  of  Nbw  York  respectfUly  rep- 
resent, that  tiey  consider  the  proapcrity  of  the  institution  whose  manage' 
ment  is  entrusted  to  their  charge,  aa  intimately  connected  with  the  j 
condition  of  this  metropolis.  In  all  populons  cities,  there  must  he  a  greal 
disparity  in  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
munity.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  must  be  indigent  and  needy.  Thou- 
sands of  the  rising  generation  must  he  emerging  into  active  life,  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  give  them  the  rudiments  of  literary  education,  and 
whose  minds  have  never  been  enlightened  or  restrained  by  the  early  incul- 
cation of  moral  lessons  and  virtuous  masims.  Unless  some  public  establish- 
ment, or  some  voluntary  association,  embrac  anl  h  th  ir  condition,  it 
must  be  evident  that  they  will  be  exposed  to  t  mptat  n  of  the  most  per- 
nicious kind,  and  contract  habits  of  the  m  t  la  g  ua  t  ndenoy.  They 
wiJl  swell  the  list  of  crimes  on  tlie  records  of  nm  nal  its,  fill  the  peni- 
tentiaries with  convicts,  and  sntraist  by  c  mm  tt  g  d  predationa  on  the 
property  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  diatu  b  th     p  and  safety  of  the 

whole  community.  They  diminish  tl(o  security  of  civil  government,  in- 
crease poverty  and  taxation,  and  promote  the  passage  of  severe  and  sangui- 
nary laws. 

To  rescue  such  children  from  the  dangers  which  naturally  surround  them, 
to  shield  thera  from  temptation  and  early  depravity,  to  direct  their  paths  to 
future  usefulness  and  respectability,  is  the  grand  object  of  the  Free-School 
Society  of  Kew  York. 

When  these  free  schools  were  established  in  1806,  there  was  a  large 
uumber  of  poor  children  in  the  city  of  New  York  espiised  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous temptations,  and  whose  minds  were  destitute  of  mental  and  moral 
cultivation     They    -ere  wan!  ri      '    th     t     t    '     'dl  d  d  'ly  f  II 

ing  int       w      1  p  t  Th     w      g      ing    p         m 

ner  that  \     \        1  tl    m  f      th       Im  h  b     h    p  t  1  th     Bnd  w  II  th 

penitent    ry       d  St  t    p  Sm      th       comm        m         m       th      t  nr 

teen  th  us    d   h  Id       1        b         dmitt  Idtd        thir  tra 

and  but  sol  tary  dllfthlg  mbhb  ptdt 
who  ha   b  aign  d  in  ml        rt 

The       mb       1    ly  mst      ted  w  m         h       th        th  1      I    is 

almost  ry  t    dw  11        th    lal  t         ff    t      f  th  hi       Wh 

we  rcfle  thtllfg  t  ttjllp  dttt 

prupoilion  as  public  opinion  ia  enlightened  and  the  people  rendered  virtu- 
ous, popular  institutions  will  be  rendered  more  permanent  and  secure,  the 
diffusion  of  elementary  instruction,  and  the  timely  inculcation  of  correct 
principles  of  moral  conduct,  assume  a  consideration  that  must  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  every  member  of  this  community  who  regards  his  own  happi- 
ness, the  happiness  of  society  generally,  and  the  well-being  of  posterity. 

No  system  of  education  has  ever  yet  been  devised  that  affords  so  many 
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advantages  aa  tlie  Lancasterian  plan.  This  was  adopted  by  tlie  Free-School 
Society  of  New  ^ork  before  it  was  embraced  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  an],  whether  we  cou'iiier  the  (.conomy  tf  instruction,  the  fdCility 
with  which  children  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  the  Cicellency 
of  the  diacipline  which  prevails  it  stands  without  competition 

The  free  schools  under  our  care  are  open  to  all  religious  denominations. 
Ko  di'tiuction  of  sect  or  name  la  hno\in  in  admitting  scholars  The  gov 
emment  ot  the  State,  m  a  spirit  of  wi=dom  and  munificence,  his  made  a 
bberal  annual  lUowanco  tonard  sustaining  the  cxpen  es  of  their  educa- 
tion ,  and  if  our  income  exceeds  the  expenditures,  the  Eiirplus  i3  appropn 
ated  toward  erecting  bnildinga  for  schools,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
public,  for  the  perpttual  reception  of  indigent  childien  Five  touiea  have 
already  been  constructed,  principally  by  the  aid  of  private  donations,  m  the 
different  parts  ot  the  city  of  New  York  They  constitute  a  real  estate 
which  will  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  cla'^es  of  the 
community  and  which  may  be  estimated  at  the  value  ot  si\ty  thousand 
dollars 

Your  memoriah'its  would  further  represent,  that  with  ouc  esceptnn  the 
different  religious  denominations  ot  the  city  ot  Nnv  York  wh  a 

port  on  of  the  common  school  fund,  i-xpend  it  m  the  educn  f  p 

childien  of  their  respective  societies  only. 

Your  memorialists  are  liilly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  tl    t  p    vi 
of  the  general  law  regulating  the  expenditures  of  the  common     h    1  f    d 
which  limits  the  appropriation  of  said  fund  to  the  payment     ft      h  rs 
only ;  and  they  believe  it  inexpedient,  and  contrary  to  the  origin  1     t    t 
of  the  Legislature,  that  any  part  thereof  should  be  applied  to  tl  t    n 

of  buildings,  except  in  case  of  an  institution  expressly  incorpor  t  d  f  par 
poses  of  educating  poor  children,  and  where  real  estate  virtually  becomes 
the  property  of  the  public 

But  your  memorialists  regret  to  say,  that  a  law  was  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  which,  they  apprehend,  may  lead  to  incalcu- 
lable evils,  and  produce  consequences  never  contemplated  at  the  peiiod  of 
its  adoption  This  statute  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  relieve  the  Baptist 
Bethel  Chuich  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  and  it  contains  the  following  sec- 
tion :  "And  le  it  further  enacUd,  That,  if  any  moneys  be  now  remaining,  or 
shall  hereafter  remain,  in  the  hands  ot  the  said  trustees  (nannng  the  tnis 
tees  of  the  said  church)  from  the  school  moneys  received  by  them  for  the 
support  of  the  Bethel  Free  School,  after  a  suflicient  conipensjtion  to  the 
teachers  employed  by  them,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  to  applj 
such  moneys  to  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters  to  the  erection  of  build 
ings  for  schools,  and  to  all  other  needful  purposes  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, but  to  no  other  purposes  whatever,"  (TW«  "  Laws  of  New  York," 
1833,  p.  23.) 

As  the  sum  drawn  from  the  common  school  fund  for  each  scholar  is 
more  than  is  requisite  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan  of  education,  where  the  number  of  scholars  is  large,  a  very  consider- 
able surplus  may  remain.     This  surplus  may,  by  said  law,  bo  devoted,  in 
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the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  to  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  or  to  the 
erection  of  buildings,  whieli  belong  not  to  the  public— not,  in  fact,  to  the 
poor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  to  the  Baptist  Bethel  Church.  In  this 
religious  society  the  fee  will  permanently  vest,  and  the  estate  and  property 
thus  created  may  be  sold,  and  the  fee  conveyed  to  others.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  scholars  which  may  be  instructed  under  the  direction  of 
this  church,  and  the  sum  drawn  from  the  commissioners  of  the  school  fiind 
must  conform  to  the  returns  made  to  them  by  this  religious  denomination. 
Teachers  may  be  employed  at  low  salaries,  to  increase  this  surplus,  who  are 
incompetent  to  the  faithftil  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  conversion  of  the  moneys  drawn  by  the  trustees  of  this  church 
to  the  education  of  children  who  do  not  belong  to  that  needy  class  of  schol- 
ars who  should  be  peculiar  objects  of  instruction  in  the  espenditnre  of  tlic 
school  fund  in  this  city. 

Tour  memorialists  would  respectfully  ask,  if  this  ever  conid  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature !  Why  has  a  right  been  given  to  one  re- 
ligious society  which  is  not  imparted  to  another  3  And  why  has  a  privilege 
been  granted  that  not  only  vitiates  the  principles  of  equality,  but  perverts  a 
part  of  the  school  fund  intended — and  wisely  and  humanely  intended— to 
be  expended  to  the  last  cent  in  the  wholesome  education  of  poor  children  t 
When  other  reli^ous  denominations  are  compelled  by  law  to  exhaust  all  the 
funds  which  come  into  their  hands  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  is  it  poli- 
tic, is  it  just,  to  select  out  one  religious  society,  and  give  it  aa  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  the  funds  here  spoken  of,  for  other  purposes  than,  those  con- 
nected with  the  early  education  of  the  poor? 

Your  memorialists  have  but  one  object  in  view — the  adoption  of  the 
most  prudent  and  effectual  means  of  educating  the  poor  children  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  "Whether  this  is  done  by  this  Free-School  Society,  or  bj 
other  means,  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  them ;  but  when  they  see  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  which,  in  their  view,  appears  calculated  to  retard  the  great 
work  of  elementary  instruction — which  has  a  tendency  to  pervert  a  portion 
of  the  school  fund  from  its  proper  object — which  may  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children  annually  educated,  and  which  may  create  a  spirit  of 
hostility  heretofore  unknown  among  the  different  religious  denominations, 
and  is  unequal  as  well  as  pernicious,  they  conceive  that  a  regard  to  their 
duty,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  increase  the  blessings  of  elementary  instraction, 
dictates  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature.  Suppose  that  every  Christian  society 
in  the  city  of  New  York  was  empowered  to  expend  a  portion  of  its  divi- 
dend, drawn  from  the  commissionerrs  of  the  school  fund,  in  objects  differ- 
ent from  tiiat  of  educating  poor  children,  would  not  the  Legislature  con- 
sider such  an  evil  called  for  prompt  and  complete  correction. !  Why,  then, 
shall  the  guardians  of  oui  public  prosperity  pennit  a  law  to  exist  which 
sets  an  example  that  may  lead  to  such  a  grievance  3  Have  not  the  different 
religious  denominations  of  this  metropolis  a  perfect  right  to  call  on  the 
Legislature  for  a  law  giving  them  authority  to  expend  their  surplus  funds 
as  they  may  think  proper,  or  to  erect  buildings  which  may  in  time  be  con- 
verted into  houses  for  sectarian  uses,  instead  of  bemg  maintained  as  school 
edifices ! 
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Under  these  conaideratiocs,  your  memorialiats  respectfully  request  the 
Legislature  to  repeal  the  third  section  of  the  law  whieli  has  been  here  re- 
ferred to.  They  conceiTe  that  its  being  expunged  from  the  Statute  Book 
will  seriously  benefit  the  great  interests  of  early  education  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  place  the  different  religious  societies  on  the  broad  basis  of 
equality. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  . 
the  City  of  New  York  made  an  annual  report,  in  which  it  was  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  tliere  were  about  eight  thousand  poor  children  in  this 
metropolis  who  were  growing  up  destitute  of  instruction.  This  fact,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  induced  this  Free-School  Society  to  make  bolder 
efforts  to  spread  the  lights  of  early  knowledge.  They  haye  very  recently 
erected  two  school-houses,  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  indigent  portions  of  our  population,  capable  of  receiving  one 
thousand  scholars  each,  and  by  this  means  incurred  a  debt  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Your  memorialists  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  the  Free-School  Society 
of  New  York  is  composed  of  more  than  sis  himdred  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens,  and  that  religious  distinctions  are  unknown  to  their  constitu- 
tion. For  fourteen  years  they  have  prosecuted  the  grand  design  of  thdr 
institution  with  ardor  and  success.  They  have  contracted  debts  and  in- 
curred heavy  responsibilities  on  many  occasions. 

The  Free-School  Society  of  New  York  was  created  by  the  Legislature  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  supervision  over  the  education  of  children  who  could 
look  to  no  other  certain  source.  This  institution  was  the  offspring  of  your 
honorable  body,  and  to  you  it  has  to  look  for  confjnuaiice  and  support.  In 
seekinjf  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  must  have  been  passed  without  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  its  effects  and  bearings,  they  trust  that  thej  shall  not  be 
accused  of  departing  from  that  uniform  desire  to  increase  the  blessings  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  government  which  has  ever  controlled  their  acrion  and 
guided  their  efforts. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Leohabd  Blebckek,  Vice-President. 
Ltkdiet  Moekat,  Secretary. 

Kew  Tobi,  January,  1823. 

The  committee  also  reported  tlie  following  memorial  to  the 
Corporation,  which  was  adopted,  and  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee to  present  to  that  hody : 

To  Jm  Honor  the  Mayor,  Seeorder,  eenS,  Commrmalty  of  the  City  of  New  TorJc  : 
The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Free-School  Society  would  respectfully 
reprtsent,  that  they  consider  the  diffusion  of  early  education  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  condition  and  future 
prosperity  of  this  metropolis.  If  we  would  lessen  taxes,  by  preventing  pau- 
perism—if  we  would  lessen  public  burdens,  by  diminishing  crimes  and 
offences— if  we  would  render  the  city  more  wealthy,  by  increasing  individ- 
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oal  exertion  and  enterprise — if  we  would  give  greater  peace  anjl  security  to 
our  citizens,  and  render  property  more  sacred — if  wo  would  give  a.  broader 
basis  and  render  firmer  the  foundation  of  otir  political  and  civil  institutions, 
we  shall  encourage  early  education  among  the  poor,  inculcate  virtuous  max- 
ima in  the  young  mind  aa  its  powers  are  unfolded,  and  teach  the  principles 
of  self-respect.    Industry,  sobriety,  enterprise,  and  usefulness  will  follow. 

History  is  tte  censor  of  ages.  It,  teaches  ua  that,  in  proportion  aa  man- 
kind aasemhle  and  reside  in  large  bodies,  that  the  distinctions  of  rich  and 
poor  are  made  more  obvious— that  they  reciprocate  haneful  as  well  aa  virtu- 
ous sympathies.  The  poor,  the  depraved,  and  the  desperate  mingle  togeth- 
er, and  a  standing  corps  of  tiie  base  and  the  profligate  will  appear. 

Idleness  and  want  will  stimulate  the  base  propensities  of  our  nature,  and 
crimes  and  outrages  will  follow.  Hence,  whatever  counteracts  those  evils 
which  naturally  arise  in  populous  cities,  ^ould  be  embraced  with  ardor  and 
cultivated  with  perseverance.  And  hence  the  necessity  of  a  greater  atten- 
Uon  to  the  sources  and  causes  of  criminality  and  guilt. 

Tour  memorialists  would  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to 
what  has  already  been  effected  by  the  Free-School  Society  of  New  York. 
They  lay  before  you  a  memorial  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  and  also  their  last  annual  report.  And,  in  doing  this,  they 
respectfully  solicit  your  aid  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  they  can- 
not but  think  is  directly  calculated  to  injure  the  interests  of  early  education 
in  this  metropolis.  In  their  view,  the  third  section  of  the  law  to  which  they 
allude,  and  a  copy  of  which  is  laid  before  your  honorable  board,  tends  to 
create  irregularity  among  different  religious  denominations,  to  pervert  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  fund  to  objects  that  may  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
early  education,  and  diminish  the  number  of  children  which  might  be  daily 
instructed. 

Should  these  views  be  deemed  correct  by  your  honorable  body,  it  is 
hoped  that  you  will  present  such  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  as  will  tend 
to  produce  a  repeal  of  that  ;Qortion  of  the  statute  to  which  reference  has 


The  memorials  were  adopted,  and  Charles  G.  Haines,  Samuel 
Boyd,  John  E.  Hyde,  and  Isaac  Collins  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  State  aa  Commission- 
er of  the  school  fund,  and  to  confer  with  the  New  York  city 
delegation  to  the  Legislature,  relative  to  the  object  contemplated 
in  the  memorial.  It  being  deemed  of  importance  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public  bodies  whose  action  was  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion should  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  schools,  the 
Committee  were  directed  to  invite  the  members  of  the  Coi-pora- 
tion  and  of  the  Legislature  to  visit  the  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Society, 
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On  the  24th  of  January,  1823,  a  special  meeting  of  the  tms- 
tees  was  held,  on  the  call  of  the  Vice-President,  to  take  into 
consideration  a  letter  which  had  heeu  received  from  IIoii.  J.  B. 
Yates,  relative  to  the  memorial,  in  which  he  submitted  his  rea- 
sons for  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the  Legislature  on  the  pait;  of 
the  Free-School  Society.  After  some  discussion  on  the  comum- 
nication,  it  was  determined  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  Isaac  Collins  and  Israel  Dean  were  appointed  as  a 
committoe  to  proceed  to  Albany,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Society  before  tliat  body. 

On  the  18th  of  February  following,  another  special  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  so  earnestly 
desired,  and  to  appoint  another  delegate  from  the  board,  who 
should  proceed  to  Albany  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  "  third 
section."  The  committee  on  tlie  memorial  reported  that  the 
Corporation  had,  at  their  meeting  on  tlie  evening  previous, 
directed  a  memorial  to  be  prepared  and  forwarded,  praying  for 
the  8alne  object. 

The  resignation  of  Thomas  Gibbons  as  a  member  of  the 
board'  was  presented  and  accepted,  and  Hieam  Ketcuum,  Esq., 
was  unanimotialy  elected  as  trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It  was 
then  resolved,  that  Hiram  Ketchom  be  authorized  and  requested 
to  proceed  to  Albany,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  institution 
before  the  Legislature. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  on  the  1st  of  March,  a  propo- 
sition to  purchase  the  Baptist  school-house  was  discussed  and 
finally  negatived,  and  the  committee  were  directed  to  press  the 
application  at  Albany,  withont  reference  to  the  contingencies 
which  might  arise  in  reference  to  the  property  held  by  the  Bethel 
Baptist  Church  for  school  purposes. 

Mr.  Ketchum  was,  during  this  time,  zealously  engaged  in 
Albany  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Mai-ch, 
a  letter  was  received  from  him  and  laid  before  the  board,  com- 
municating the  fact  that  the  committee  to  whom  the  question  of 
the  school  law  had  been  referred,  had  decided  that,  whereas  a 
resolution  had  passed  the  House  calling  for  information  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature,  relative  to  all  the  fi'ce  schools 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  fnrtlier 
at  that  session  on  the  subject  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  schools.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision,  the  several  committees  on  memo- 
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riala  and  tlie  delegates  to  Albany  were  discharged  by  a  vote  on 
the  4tli  of  April. 

In  anticipation  of  tlie  necessary  action  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Legislattire,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  4th  of  July,  appointed  a  new  committee,  coneisting  of  Isaac 
Collins,  Hiram  Ketchnm,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  and  Lindiey  ilur- 
i-ay,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public,  explaining  the  position 
assumed  hy  the  Free-School  Society,  whieli  was  anhsequently 
aubmitted,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board  on  the  2d  of  January,  1S24,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  Bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
which  should  operate  as  a  general  law  relative  to  the  distribution 
of  the  school  fund  in  the  city  of  New  Tork.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Benjamin  Clark,  Hiram  Ketehum,  Samuel  Boyd, 
and  Lindley  Murray. 

The  pamphlet  containing  tlie  address  of  the  trustees  to  tlie 
public,  with  other  matters,  excited  the  attention  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Bethel  School,  who  solicited  a  conference  between  com- 
.  inittees  of  the  two  boards.  A  committee  was  accordingly 
named,  and,  on  the  6th  of  February,  they  reported  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service  assigned  to  them,  and  that  several  propo- 
sitions had  been  suggested  as  the  basis  of  an  adjustment.  The 
result  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  Chase,  the  pastor,  was  submit- 
ted, as  follows  :  The  trustees  of  the  Bethel  School  were  to  close 
their  No.  3,  and  transfer  the  children  to  Free  School  No.  3,  tlie 
Society  to  take  tho  new  building  from  the  Bethel  Churoli  on  a 
long  lease,  they  to  continue  their  No.  1  only ;  the  whole  condi- 
tioned on  the  passage  of  the  law  repealing  the  "  third  section." 
B.  Clark,  R.  C.  Cornell,  and  Lindley  Murray  were  empowered 
to  make  the  proposed  terms  of  adjustment  as  free  from  error  as 
possible,  and  to  complete  the  negotiation  with  the  other  institu- 
tion. Tiiis  committee  subsequently  reported  that  they  had  been 
entirely  unable  to  effect  any  arrangement  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  objectionable  section  of  the  law,  and  the  numerous 
memorials  which  had  heen  presented,  the  agents  of  the  Bethel 
School  had  been  able  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in  the  House, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  facts  and  the  lateness 
of  the  session,  the  suhject,  as  already  stated,  was  never  reac^hed, 
A  resolution,  however,  had  been  adopted,  calling  for  information 
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from  the  several  societies  and  asylume  to  which  tlie  money  was 
distributed  ;  and  the  compilation  of  these  facts  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  recess  between  the  sessions. 

The  Bethel  Baptist  Church  had,  at  the  time,  three  schools  in 
operation :  one  situated  in  Delancey  street,  in  the  basement  of 
the  church,  one  in  Bleeeker  street,  and  one  in  Vandam  street,  in 
the  basement  of  a  Baptist  church.  The  first  of  tbese  schools,  in 
Delancey  street,  was  opened  in  1830,  and  in  tbe  year  "1821,  the 
trustees  of  the  church  drew  from  the  common  school  fund  the 
sura  of  $1,545.39  for  686  scholars  alleged  to  have  been  taught 
therein  in  the  year  preceding  the  1st  of  May  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1822,  the  sum  of  $1,479.80 
for  755  scholars ;   and  in  the  year  1823,  $1,986.04  for  1,211 


The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  tbe  Free-School  Society 
presents  an  interesting  review  of  the  proceedings  in  the  contro- 
versy up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  which  is  substantially  em- 
bodied in  the  following  extracts  : 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  granting  the  pecflliar  privilege  of  applying 
the  surplus  to  the  erection  of  building  &c.,  the  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Bap- 
tist Church,  the  Rev.  Johnson  Chase,  applied  to  hia  trustees,  requesting  them 
to  erect  a  building  for  a  school  in  Elizabeth  street.  To  this  proposition  the 
trustees  were  at  first  much  opposed,  it  not  comporting  with  their  original 
design  to  have  more  than  one  school,  which  they  thought  they  should  bo 
able  to  manage  to  advantage.  Their  pastor,  however,  was  very  eajnest  in 
his  solicitations,  and,  to  overcflme  all  objections  on  account  of  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  into  which  the  erection  of  another  building  might  involve 
the  church,  undertook  to  encounter  al!  the  expenses  himself;  accordingly, 
to  gratify  their  pastor,  and  contrary  to  their  own  opinions  of  the  propriety 
of  the  measure,  they  yielded  their  assent  to  it,  and  iots  were  purchased  and 
a  bnUding  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1823.  The  site  of  this  building 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  trustees  of  the  Free- 
School  Society  had  for  some  time  previously  contemplated  the  erection  of 
another  school-honse,  and  where  they  have  since  erected  Free  School  No.  G 
— a  commodious  building,  and  sufficiently  ample  to  accommodate  all  the 
poor  children  in  the  part  of  the  town  where  it  is  situated,  Mr.  Chase  was 
advised  of  the  intentions  of  the  trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  as  to 
the  erection  of  this  building,  and  the  building  itself  was  actually  erected, 
though  not  finished,  before  he  commenced  hia  building  in  Elizabeth  street ; 
and,  after  he  had  commenced  it,  an  individual  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  ofiered  to  purchase  his  lots  of  ground,  and  remunerate  him  for  all 
the  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  This  proposition  was  made, 
as  it  was  conceived  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  two  free  schools  in  the 
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e  Beigliborliood,  and  that  the  operations  of  t)ie  two,  if  cstabliahedj  must 
J  interfere  with  each,  other.  Tie  proposition  was  not,  however, 
a  to,  and  the  building  of  tlie  Bethel  Baptist  Church  mid  Free-School 
No.  5  were  prepared  tor  tlic  reception  of  scholara  about  the  same  time.  One 
part  of  the  building  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Chnrch  in  Elizabeth  strtet  is  now 
appropriated  to  a  school-house,  and  the  other  part  is  used  by  a  religious 
society  as  a  place  of  worship.  In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  trustees  of  the 
Bethe!  Baptist  Cliurch  opened  their  school  Ko.  3,  in  Vandam  street,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Free-School  No.  3.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  ucw  school  was 
to  draw  from  Free-Schoo!  No.  3  three  hundred  children.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren thus  withdrawn  returned  soon  afterward  to  the  school  under  the  care 
of  the  Society. 

The  experience  of  the  operations  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  schools  had 
fully  justified  the  apprehensions  formed  of  tiiem  by  the  board.  From  the 
document  with  which  the  trustees  have  been  furnished,  it  appears,  that  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  have  been  employed  at  low  salaries,  have  labored 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  that  the  order  and  improvement  of  the 
schools  have  been  by  no  means  commendable. 

On  the  9th  of  March  last,  Jacob  Drake,  Esq.,  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  school  fund,  and  Jacob  B,  Taylor,  Esq.,  one  of  tlie  aldermen  of  the 
city,  visited  the  schools  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  and  a  number  of  the 
free  schools,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  condition  and  comparative  mer- 
its. The  certificates  of  these  gentlemen  set  forth  that  a  want  of  cleanliness, 
order,  and  discipline  in  the  Bethel  schools  was  very  manifest,  together  with 
the  following  extraordinary  facts  ;  There  were  on  the  register  of  School  No. 
3  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  450  scholars,  when,  in  fact,  300  only  conld 
be  seated  in  the  school.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  trustees  draw  from 
the  common  school  fund  a  certain  amount  per  scholar,  for  the  number  of 
scholai^  on  register.  On  the  day  when  thde  gentlemen  visited  them,  there 
were  on  register,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  1,547  schol- 
ars, of  whom  were  present  only  886.  Stephen  Allen,  Esq.,  and  John  Targee, 
Esq.,  consented  to  visit  the  schools  on  another  day ;  and  they  have  been 
pleased  to  give  their  ceitiHcate,  This  certificate  shows  similar  results  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  scholars  on  register  and  in  at- 
tendance, as  that  of  Mr.  Drake  and  Alderman  Taylor,  The  trustees  also 
obtained  a  certificate  from  a  committee  of  the  Fire  Department,  as  follows : 

To  Hie  Trustees  of  the  JVew  FiM'S  IVee-ScAool  Society  : 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  from  the  "  Trustees  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment Fund,"  in  answer  to  the  queries  of  some  of  your  body  relative  to  the 
Bethel  schools  in  this  city,  reply ;  That  there  are  now  under  our  care  over 
three  hundred  children,  most  of  which  are  in  the  schools  under  your  charge 
— the  residue  at  the  Bethel  schools.  At  the  former,  they  improve  rapidly  in 
learning,  and  give  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  good  management  of  the 
inatitunon.  At  the  latter,  it  is  the  reeene.  We  are-not,  of  coarse,  satisfied 
with  having  children  there,  and  shall  condder  it  onr  duty  to  remove  them, 
or  discontinue  our  patronage,  when  parents  refuse  to  do  so.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  our  opinion,  that  public  good  requires 
the  discontinuance  of  the  State  grant  to  the  Bethel  schools,  as  the  course 
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parsaed  by  their  minigers,  in  having  teichers  who  are  incompetent,  .and 
rendering  their  echoola  mstrumenta  for  the  furtherance  of  the  viewa  of  a 
particular  religious  society  arc  calculited  to  subvert  the  inti-iition  of  the 
State  in  the  endowment  of  common  achools 

Our  opinions  are  formed  from  personal  visits  to  loth  school,  and  fbom 
the  reports  of  our  School  Committee,  who  visit  every  three  months  and 
cxiimine  into  the  progess  of  the  children  claiming  protection  from  our  insti- 
tution. 

P.  W.  Ehos,  1 

Edwakd  Areowsmith, 
James  M.  Tdthill,  I   Committee. 

WiijUAM  Vonck, 
J.  M.  HOTT,  J 

^ww  Tom,  16(4  JUunJi,  18114. 

Prom  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Andrews,*  it  appears  tliat  Mr.  Chase  has 

•  Cbktipicate  of  Charles  C.  Andhews.— I,  Charles  C.  Andrews,  of  tho  city  of 
New  York,  teaciiei',  and  lai«  a  trustee  of  tlie  Betliel  Fcee-Sehool  in  said  city,  state  as 
follows :  That,  when  it  was  proposed  bj  the  Eev.  Johnson  Chase  to  establish  a  free 
aohool  in  the  basement  of  the  jneeting-house  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  in  Delancey 
sti'eet,  for  tho  purpose  of  educating  poor  children  connected  with  the  congregation, 
and  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  meeting-house,  I  readily  aRsentcd  to  aid  in  so 
good  n  work,  and  offered  my  advice,  as  a  teacher  on  the  Lancasteriac  plan,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  school  to  be  conducted  on  that  system.  A  board  of  trustoea  being 
appointed,  and  the  rooms  being  fitted  up,  &  school  was  opened  aeeocdiiigly,  on  the 
plan  aboro  named.  Siibsequently,  Mr.  Johnson  Chase,  having  obtained  a  special  act 
from  the  Legislature  respecting  the  surplus  funds  of  the  said  school,  proposed  to  buy 
lota  and  erect  a  large  school-house  in  Elizabeth  street.  This  proposition  was  objected 
to  by  fill  the  trustees  aa  departing  from  the  oii^nal  plan,  and  as  calculated  to  involve 
the  church  in  difficulties  which  she  waa  nnabic  to  sustain,  and  so  greatly  to  increase 
the  duties  of  the  board,  that  a  second  school  could  not  properly  be  atlcndcd  to  on 
their  part.  However,  after  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  board,  even 
with  tho  offer  of  said  Chase  to  build  a  achool-house  on  his  own  account  and  credit,  hia 
proposals  were  accepted.  A  achool-house  was  built  and  a  school  opened,  contrary  to 
my  views  and  advice  frequently  expressed  to  Mr.  Chase.  My  reasons  were  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  each  member  of  tho  board,  which  I  had  frequently  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  expressed  by  them  individually  ;  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  waa 
principally  owing  to  the  influence  possessed  by  Mr.  Chase,  as  pastor  of  the  church, 
that  his  object  in  this  respect  waa  obtained. 

The  reasons  for  not  agreeing  to  tho  establishing  a  second  school  on  the  part  of  the 
board  have  already  been  given ;  in  addition  to  which,  my  own  reasons  were,  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  such  school,  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Froe-Sehool  Society  con- 
templated building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intended  Bethel  School,  and  I  concluded  that 
it  would  create  a  strife,  far  from  being  dearable  or  useful,  between  the  two  inaOtu- 
tions ;  nor  did  I  consider  that  the  Bethel  Board,  from  ita  infant  slate,  posseased  auffl- 
cient  experience  on  such  subjecta  to  undertake  a  task  so  new  and  so  arduous  as  a 
second  school  must  necessarily  impose ;  while,  on  tho  part  of  the  New  York  Free. 
School  Trustees,  there  esisted  all  the  requisite  means  and  qualifications  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  purposes  designed  by  the  establishment  of  such  schools, 

■Within  a  few  months,  Mr,  Chase  proposed  to  the  Bethel  Boaid  to  open  another 
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been  the  active  manager  ia  the  Board  of  Trnsteea  of  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church ;  his  conduct  aa  a  trustee  of  public  funds  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing [acta  ; 

It  appears  that  Mr.  John  Bnyce  waa  the  first  teacher  employed  in  the 
Bethel  Baptist  Free-School  in  Belancey  street ;  he  was  employed  in  1830, 
and  continued  till  1831.     At  this  time  the  trustees  of  the  church  were  not 

free  school  in  Vandam  street,  in  tho  ndghbocliood  of  a  large  echool  long  established 
bj  the  New  York  Free-School  Society  of  this  city.  To  this  measure  I  also  objected  ; 
Dor  was  there  a  member  of  the  board,  to  my  knowledge,  friendly  to  the  measure  ;  but 
the  same  partial  feeling  toward  Mr.  Chase,  which,  I  conceiTc,  brought  the  second 
school  into  esiatenee,  brought  the  third  also,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  consent  of  the 
board.  When  it  waa  proposed  to  employ  the  person  having  charge  of  the  last-men- 
doned  aohoo!  as  teacher,  it  never  met  my  approbation,  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  jndidous 
appointment. 

The  Bethel  Board,  conadering  it  necessary  that  much  time  should  be  spent  in  visit- 
ing their  schools,  and  that  their  Beveral  occupations  would  preclude  them  from  peiv 
forming  that  duty,  eng^ed  me  to  pay  weekly  visits  to  the  schools,  and  to  auperbtend 
the  literary  concerns  of  the  same ;  for  which  services  the  Board  thought  proper  to 
compensate  me  ;  but  from  the  views  I  have  already  eipresaed,  and  which  I  have  had 
ever  since  the  second  school  was  established,  togetier  with  a  persuasion  that  the  male 
teachers  have  never  been  so  compensated  as  to  induce  them  to  maintain  a  reputation 
equal  to  other  amilar  inslitutiona,  and  knowing  that  men  so  situated  merely  remain  in 
such  employ  to  subsist  while  they  are  aniiously  looking  for  more  fevorable  opportuni- 
ties, never  can  feel  that  energy  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  teachers  of  well-con- 
ducted I.ancasterian  schoola ;  finding,  also,  that  this  state  of  things  Was  intended  to 
continue  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  manifested  by  teachers,  arising  from 
their  vain  attempt  to  procnre  an  increase  of  pay ;  and  conadering,  also,  that  I  was 
employed  by  gentlemen  who  viewed  the  operations  of  the  Bethel  Board  in  an  unfavor- 
able light,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  relinquish  my  membership  with  the  said  Betliel 
Board,  and  to  rerfga  the  Buperintendentship  of  the  schools  under  their  eare. 

In  relation  to  the  comparative  state  of  the  Bethel  Free  Schools,  and  those  under 
the  care  of  the  New  York  Free-Scliooi  Society,  it  may  be  sufBcient  to  remark,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  Bethel  Schools,  Nos.  1  and  2,  were  both  taught  the  Lancaslcrian  sys- 
tem in  the  school  under  my  care ;  and  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which 
chcy  have  been  engaged  on  the  plan,  they  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  eneonr- 
ageaient ;  and  if  they  had  advantages  similar  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  belonging 
to  the  Free-School  Society,  more  good  than  now  does,  in  my  opinion,  would  result 
from  their  labors ;  but  while  the  teacher  of  Bethel  School  No.  1  has  to  conduct  a 
school  on  a  system  requiring  uniformity  in  the  various  exercises,  in  a  loom  in  which  it 
is  not  practicable  to  observe  it,  and  the  teacher  of  No.  2  has  to  contend  with  the  pres- 
sure which  an  insufficient  income  occasions,  evident  disadvantages  appear  in  these  two 
schools,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  New  York  Free-School  Society. 

The  salaries  of  tho  Bethel  School  teachers  are  ds  follows : 

School  No.  1,  A,  R.  Martin,  teacher,       .        .        .     $300  per  annum. 

No.  2,  Thoa.  Fardon,       "...  400  " 

No,  3,  John  Missing,        "  ...       350  " 

The  teachers  of  other  Lancastcrian  Schools  in  New  York  receive  from  $600  to  (800 

and  (1,000  per  annum.  Charles  C.  Andbews. 

Ai^BAjiT,  itanli  11,  1824. 
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permitted  to  draw  from  the  school  fund  more  tlian  sufScient  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  their  teacher ;  the  privilege  not  having  heen  granted  them  of  appro- 
priating the  surplus.  Mr.  Chase  asserts  that  Mr.  Buyce  was  employed  at  a 
salary  of  f  900  per  annum ;  Mr.  Buyce  alleges  that  he  was  employed  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $450  per  annum ;  *  and  that,  hy  the  request  of  Johnson  Chase,  he 
took  a  draft  on  the  treasury  of  the  charch  for  $900,  with  a  private  nnder- 
standing  with  Mr.  Chase  that  he  was  actually  to  receive  only  $450.  It  will 
he  perceived  that,  by  the  operation  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Chase,  the  vouchers 
of  the  treasurer  would  show  that  $flOO  of  the  public  funds  went  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  teacher,  when,  in  fact,  one  half  of  that  sum  remained  in  the 
treasury  of  the  church.  After  the  passage  of  tie  law  allowing  the  church 
to  use  the  school  fund  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  Mr.  Chase  employed  a 
teacher  at  $500  per  annum.  It  also  appears,  by  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Pardon,f  a  teacher  of  Bethel  Free-School  No.  2,  that,  previously  to  the  de^ 
parture  of  Mr.  Chase  for  Albany,  daring  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1833,  this  gentleman  proposed  to  Mr.  Fardon  to  present  a  propositinn  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  church  to  give  him  $600  salary,  on  condition  that 
he  should  return  $200  as  a  donation.  The  object  of  this  certifiate  was, 
probably,  to  show  that  Mr.  Chase  did  not  employ  teachers  at  low  salaries, 
and,  consequently,  had  no  surplus  for  buildings. 

The  operation  of  the  Bethel  eehoola  upon  those  of  the  So- 
ciety were  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  they  drew  away  pnpils 
from  the  free  schools,  and  diminished  their  j-eveniie  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  by  ahsorbing  eo  large  a  share  of  tho  school  money, 
the  balance  to  be  distributed  among  the  otlier  institutions  was 

*  CEETiPJCiTE  OF  JoHN  BuTCK. — I,  John  Buyce,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  do 
certify  and  declare,  that  I  was  employed  by  Johnson  Chase  as  Wachcr  of  the  Bethel 
Free-School  No.  !,  in  t!io  basement  of  tho  Baptist  meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  De- 
lancey  street  and  Chryatic  street,  for  the  years  1820  and  1821,  at  a  sslnry  of  about 
4B0  dollars  per  year.  I  further  certify,  tint,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Jotinson  Chase, 
I  took  a  draft  on  the  treasurer  of  said  school  for  900  dollars,  with  the  private  uuder- 
standlug  between  myself  and  said  JolmBon  Chase  that  I  was  really  to  reecive  but  about 
450  dollars,  and  I  believe  said  Johnson  Chase  knew  I  was  paid  but  about  450  dollars. 

John  Buyce. 

New  Yobk,  April  Isl,  l»M. 

■)■  Ceetificate  or  Thomas  Fardon.— I  hereby  certify,  that,  in  considcnition  of  fre- 
quent  cstra  services  rendered  the  Bethel  Free-School  establishment,  Mr.  Chase  prom- 
ised to  present  me  BO  dollars  in  addition  to  my  salary  of  350.  Also,  that,  previous  to 
his  departure  to  Albany  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  bo  desired  to  present  a 
proposition  to  the  board  to  givo  me  600  dollars  per  annum,  on  condition  that  T  should 
return  200  as  a  donation,  considering  such  a  contract  injudieious  and  unnecessacy. 
Honeyer,  being  frequently  entreated,  and  hoping  to  secure  the  BO  dollars  (nhieh,  I 
feared,  I  should  not  receive  as  a  present),  I  acceded,  and  proposed  committing  it  to 
writing ;  thus  it  remains  a  verbal  contract  between  Mr,  Hhase  and  myself, 

TnoitAB  Fahdoh,  Teacker  of  Bethd  Free  Sehool  No.  2. 
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materially  diminished.  But  other  mischiefs  were  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Several  religious  denominations,  observing  the 
special  privileges  thus  enjoyed  by  one  of  their  number,  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  follow  the  example,  by  enlarging  their 
schools,  and  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  the  public  by  receiv- 
ing children  of  all  denominations,  A  school  of  this  description 
was  opened  in  Grace  Church ;  another,  for  female  children,  by 
the  Congregational  Chnreh  in  Chambers  street ;  and  a  third,  by 
the  Dutch  Keformed  Church,  in  large  rooms  in  Harmony  Hall, 
at  the  corner  of  William  and  Duane  streets. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society,  in  view  of 
these  proceedings,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  apply  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, not  only  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  law  granting  peculiar 
privileges  to  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  but  for  such  an  amend- 
ment as  would  restrict  the  action  of  religions  societies  to  the 
true  intent  of  the  common  school  law.  The  hoard,  therefore, 
adopted  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

Previous  to  making  the  application  to  the  Legislature,  tlie 
board  thought  proper  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the  Com- 
mon Council.  They  were  induced  to  take  this  course  not  only 
-beeauBO  the  petition  of  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  city 
would  have  great  influence  with  the  Legislature,  but  because 
they  were  interested  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  school 
interests  of  the  city.  The  application  of  the  trustees  to  the 
Common  Council  was  referred  to  a  very  intelligent  committee, 
who  heard  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  by  several  members  of  the  board,  and,  on  the  oppo- 
sition, by  Kev.  Messrs.  Mathews  and  Wainwright.  The  com- 
mittee reported  fully  and  urgently  in  favor  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Free-School  Society,  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature.  The  memorial  was 
'  f  adopted,  as  follows  : 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislaivre  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Senate  and  Aa- 

aembly  conveTted : 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  tlie  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  respectfully  represent,  that,  as  the  constituted 
guardians  of  tte  institutions  and  general  ivelfare  of  the  ci;y  of  New  York, 
tb.ey  think  themselves  called  upon  to  apply  to  yonr  honorable  body  for 
certain  amendments  in  the  laws  relative  to  the  diatribution  of  the  ci 
school  fund  in  said  city. 
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By  the  act  of  MarcU  13th,  1813,  the  portion  of  this  fund  for  the  city  of 
New  York  is  directed  to  be  distributed  and  paid  to  the  trustees  or  treasurers 
of  certain  benevolent  institutions  in  the  act  named,  and  BUch  incorporated 
religious  societies  aa  then  supported,  or  should  thereafter  support,  charity 
schools  within  the  said  city,  who  might  apply  for  the  same ;  and  suet  dis- 
trihutioa  is  directed  to  be  made  to  each  school  in  proportion  to  the  average 
number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen  years,  taught  there- 
in, free  of  expense. 

By  the  fourth  section,  the  religious  societies  in  the  city  of  New  York  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  common  school  fund — a  pri\*ilege  peculiar  to 
them,  as  it  is  not  enjoyedby  any  religious  society  in  the  State  out  of  said 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  conceive  that,  at  the  passage  of  the  sec- 
tion last  referred  to,  it  was  not  contemplated  ty  the  Legislature  that  the 
respective  religious  societies  provided  for  in  the  section  would  eng^e  in  the 
business  of  educating  the  children  of  poor  people  generally,  but  that,  if  any 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted  them,  they  would  do  so  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  their  respective 
congregations.  This,  however,  is  not  the  practical  construction  of  the  law, ' 
as  some  of  the  religious  societies  in  the  city  are  in  the  habit  not  only  of 
receiving  them  in  their  schools,  but  of  soliciting  the  attendance  of  poor 
children  of  every  denomination  and  description,  and  drawing  for  them  from 
the  common  school  fund.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  course  is 
dictated' by  the  interest  of  every  religious  society  which  has  established  a 
school ;  for  the  greater  the  number  of  scholars,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount 
drawn  from  the  fund.  One  religious  society  has  already  established  three 
large  schools  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan ;  and  others,  stimulated  by  this 
example,  are  exerting  themselves  to  increase  their  schools  already  estab- 
lished, or  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  new  ones  upon  an  extensive 

Your  memorialists  have  witnessed,  certainly  with  great  pleasure,  the  zeal 
of  the  different  religious  societies  in  the  city  in  so  important  a  branch  of 
Christian  duty  aa  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  if  their  esertions  can  be 
continued  at  the  expense  of  private  benevolence,  they  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  But  your  memorialists  think  that  large  drafts  from  the  common 
school  fund,  by  the  religion,''  societies,  would  be  attended  with  consequences 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

It  will  tie  seen,  by  reference  to  the  act  of  1813  above  referred  to,  that  a 
number  of  institutions  supporting  charity  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
besides  religious  societies,  are  authorized  to  draw  from  the  common  school 
fund.    The  principal  among  these  institutions  is  the  Free-School  Society. 

This  Society  has  been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  eighteen  years, 
and  your  memorialists  can  beaj  testimony  to  the  great  extent  of  its  uHlity. 
According  to  documents  which  have  been  made  public,  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  poor  and  destitute  children  have  beeil  agisted  in  obtaining  a  com- 
mon school  education.  There  are  now  daily  taught  in  these  schools  about 
four  thousand  children  ;  and  the  good  order  and  wise  government  of  these 
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establishments  are  matters  of  public  notoriety.  Such  is  the  organization  of 
this  Society,  that  it  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  fail  to  bo 
permaaentlj  useful.  It  enrolls  among  ita  members  gentlemen  of  almost 
everj  religions  sect  known  in  this  country  ;  it  is  founded  upon  principles 
purely  catholic,  and  is  allied  to  no  sect  or  party.  Among  the  trustees  who 
now  manage  its  concerns,  as  well  as  those  who  have  heretofore  had  charge 
of  them,  are  numbered  some  of  our  most  active,  munificent,  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  who  are  and  have  been  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  tlie  single  object  for  which  the  Society  was  organized— 
the  education  of  the  poor. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Free-School  Society,  your  memorialists 
think  it  permanently  entitled  to  public  patronage  and  support.  The  schools 
under  the  change  of  the  Society  are,  however,  mainly  dependent  for  the 
means  necessary  for  their  support  upon  the  common  school  fund ;  the  con- 
tinuance and  the  future  establishment  of  sectarian  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  general  education,  will  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  scholars  in  attcnd- 
imce  upon  the  schools  of  the  Society — many  having  already  been  induced  to 
luave  them— and  thereby  so  diminish  the  amount  drawn  from  the  school 
fund  as  to  render  it  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  schools ;  they  will, 
therefore,  grad\ially  decrease  as  the  sectarian  schools  arise,  and  will  finally  be 
discontinued.  This  result  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  of  this  meti'opolis, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  future  generations,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialists,  deeply  concerned  in  preventing.  Tour  memorialists  do  not 
deem  it  neceasary  to  give,  in  this  place,  all  the  reasons  which  determine  their 
minds  to  this  opinion,  but  there  arc  a  few  which  they  beg  leave  briefij  to 
suggest. 

Tlie  question  for  the  detcrmioatioa  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time  is  pre- 
snmed  to  be,  whether  the  Free-School  Society  shall  be  suffered  to  continue 
its  operations,  and  have  the  principal  management  of  gratuitous  education 
hi  the  city  of  New  York,  or  whether  the  religious  societies  shall  take  it  out 
of  their  hands,  and  the  poor  be  educated  in  sectarian  schools  ? 

The  duties  of  religious  societies  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  business  of  educating  the  poor,  if  entrusted  to  then*,  would  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves,  and  might  bo  expected,  from  a  society  organized 
for  no  other  object  The  success  of  large  schools  upon  the  Lancasterian 
plan  cannot  be  -entirely  effected  by  competent  teacliera,  but  depends  very 
much  upon  their  being  subjected  to  frequent  visitations  and  examinations 
by  persons  of  intelligence  and  standing  in  society.  The  happy  effects  of 
such  visitations  and  examinations  have  been  fully  exemplified  in  the  schools 
of  the  Free-School  Society.  These  schools  are  visited  semi-weekly  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  besides  being  occasionally  visited  by  the 
whole  board,  consisting  of  thirty-six  members. 

If  refigious  societies  are  to  be  the  only  participators  of  the  school  fund 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  will,  it  is  thought,  be  excited 
between  different  sects,  which  will  go  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  society, 
and  which  will  early  infuse  strong  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  children 
taught  in  the  different  schools.     Moreover,  your  memorialists  would  suggest 
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to  your  honorable  body,  whether  the  school  fund  of  the  State  is  not  purely 
of  a  civil  character,  designed  for  a  civil  purpose ;  and  whether,  therefore,  the 
entrusting  of  it  to  religious  or  ecclesiastical  hodiea  is  not  a  violation  of  an 
elementary  principle  in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  country. 

Toar  memorialists  therefore  pray,  that  the  law  rdative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  school  fund  in  the  city  of  New  York  he  ao  amended  as  to  pre- 
Tent  any  religious  society,  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  fund,  fi^Dm  draw- 
ing for  any  other  than  the  poor  children  of  their  respective  congregations. 

Toar  memorialists  have  prepared  the  draft  of  a  bill  containing  this, 
among  other  amendmenta,  upon  which  they  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
offer  any  remarks  in  this  place.  They  have  been  induced  to  make  this 
application  to  yom'  honorable  body,  not  only  by  the  deep  interest  which 
they  feel  in  the  establishing  a  system  of  gratuitous  education  which  may 
be  of  permanent  utility  to  the  poor  of  this  city,  over  which  they  have  been 
called  to  preside,  but  because  it  is  made  their  duty  to  raise,  by  a  tax  on  the 
citizens,  an  amount  for  the  purposes  of  education  equal  to  that  received  by 
the  city  from  the  funds  of  the  State. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray, 

WSLIXAM  pAULDimJ,   Jk., 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Torh. 
[i,  s.]  By  the  Common  Council, 

J.  IIonTOif,   Clerh, 

The  above  memorial,  and  bill  which  it  recommended,  were 
unanimonsly  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York ;  but  before  the  memorial  was  engrossed,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  waa  called,  at  the  request  of  two  highly  respectable 
(ilergymen  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  to  reeonaider  the  subject. 
At  this  meeting  the  memorial  and  bill  were  again  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  AMermen  Burtsell,  Mann,  Taylor,  Bol- 
ton, and  Hone,  who,  after  having  fully  investigated  the  subject, 
reported  as  follows.  This  report  was  adopted  by  tlie  hoard  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice : 

IV  COii.nOM  Cocseil,  Ftirsm-'j  IS'A,  liii. 

The  committee  on  applications  to  the  Legislature,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  reconsideration  the  law  and  memorial  relating  to  the  free  schools  in  this 
city,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report : 

That  they  have  taken  into  consideration  the  objections  made  to  the  said 
law,  and  have  had  the  subject  fully  discussed  before  your  committee  by  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  standing  as  to  character  and  intelligence,  who  were 
deeply  interested  therein ;  but,  upon  mature  consideration,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  alter  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  law. 

Your  committee  deem  it  inexpedient  to  repeat  all  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  them  to  recommend  an  application  to  the  Legislatore  for  the  law  in 
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its  present  form,  inasmucli  as  they  presume  it  is  a  subject  in  a  great  degree 
famOiar  to  the  board,  and  as  the  memorial  eontaina  the  principal  reasons,  to 
which  they  respectfully  refer. 

Tour  committee,  however,  consider  it  proper  to  state,  that  they  believe 
this  law  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tho  preservation  of  the  New 
Yorii  Free-School  Society,  and,  consequently,  highly  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  general ;  and  that,  as  thia  board  may  be  considered  tho 
conatitufed  guardians  of  tho  institutiooa  and  general  prosperity  of  this  city, 
it  does  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  correct  for  them  to  interfere, 
and  aid  iu  the  preservation  of  so  benevolent  and  praiaewortty  an  institu- 

The  committee,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : 

Eeiohed,  That  the  draft  of  a  law  and  memorial  relating  to  common 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  passed  at  a  former  meeting  of  this 
board,  be  approved  of,  and  that  his  Honor  the  Major  be  requested  to  au- 
thenticate in  the  usual  form,  and  forward  the  aame  to  the  Legislature. 

Adopted  by  the  Common  Council. 

J.  Morton,  Clerk. 

Thia  emphatic  approval  of  the  course  of  the  Society  Laving 
been  obtained,  the  committee  continued  its  labors,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  secure  the  desired  amendments  to  the  law 
at  an  early  day  in  the  then  ensuing  session.  The  following  is 
the  memorial  adopted  by  the  Society  and  presented  to  the  Legia- 
lature  during  the  regular  session  of  1824 : 

To  the  EbruirabU  the  Senate  and  AsierrMy  of  the  State  of  Sm  York: 

The  Memorial  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  of  Ifeie  Torh, 
Respkctfullt  sheweth. 

That,  by  the  act  of  March  12th,  181S,  the  portion  of  the  common  school 
fund  for  the  city  of  New  York  is  directed  to  be  distributed  and  paid  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  trus- 
tees or  treasurers  of  the  Orphans'  Asylum  Society,  the  Society  of  the  Eco- 
nomical School  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  African  Free-School,  and  of 
such  incorporated  religious  societies  in  said  city  as  now  support,  or  hereafter 
shall  establish,  charity  schools  within  the  said  city,  who  may  apply  for  the 
same ;  and  auch  distribution  shall  be  made  to  each  school  in  proportion  to 
the  average  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years 
taught  therein  the  year  preceding  such  distribution,  free  of  espense. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  conceive  that,  at  the  passage  of  the  act 
last  referred  to,  it  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  that  any  re- 
ligious society  would  establiah  a  chanty  school  for  the  instruction  of  any 
other  than  the  poor  of  their  own  congregation.  But  experience  has  proved 
that  some  religious  societies  in  the  cily  of  New  York  do  increase  their  char- 
ity schools,  bj  receiving  into  them  children  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
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respective  congregations,  and  thus  draw  from  the  common  school  fiiud  a 
larger  sum  than  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  for  the  support  of  their 
schools.  The  operation  of  this  proceeding  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  your  memorialists,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  proportion  of  the  common  school  fund,  upon  which  princi- 
pally they  are  dependent  for  the  support  of  their  establishments. 

Tour  memorialists  would  stat«,  that  the  Society  from  which  they  deriye 
their  appointment  is  perfectly  catholic  in  ita  principles,  pledged  to  no  sect 
or  party  ;  that  it  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  all  religious  denominations, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  incorporating  it,  or  in  the  constitution 
by  which  it  is  governed,  which  prevents  any  respeciahle  man  from  uniting 
himself  with  it,  and  having  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  its  officers  and  a. 
voice  in  its  proceedings ;  that  the  schools  are  open  to  the  children  of  every 
denomination ;  and  that,  while  the  leading  principles  of  the  Christian  faith 
are  taught  them,  the  points  of  collision  between  the  different  sects  are  care- 
fully avoided. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law,  in  its  present  shape,  has  the  effect  to  injure  tie 
establishments  under  the  charge  of  your  memorialists,  they  respectfully 
request  that  it  may  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  religious  societies  in 
the  city  from  drawing  from'  the  common  school  fund  for  any  other  than  the 
poor  children  of  the  members  of  their  own  societies,  or  of  those  who  stated- 
ly worship  with  them.  Your  memorialists  believe  that  this  amendment  of 
the  existing  law  is  recommended  by  many  considerations  of  sound  policy ; 
and,  among  these,  not  the  least  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  Christian 
community  will  be  best  promoted  by  encouraging  the  principle  that  each 
religious  society  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor 
children,  and  that,  if  they  attempt  to  do  more,  they  ought  to  do  it  at  their 
own  expense,  and  not  to  Jooli  to  the  funds  of  the  State  for  assistance. 

Leonard  Bleeckek,  Ti<x-JPrmdent.     [l.  s.] 

LnroLBT  MuEBAT,  Secretary. 

Jhnrarjj  2TM,  182*. 

We,  the  undersigned,  unit^  with  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Free- 
School  Society  in  their  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  requesting  that  the 
respective  religious  societies  in  the  city  of  New  York  be  restricted,  in  draw- 
ing from  the  common  school  fund,  to  the  poor  children  of  their  own  congre- 
gation instructed  hy  them. 

In  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Joseph  Smith,  Preddent  pro  tern.     [l.  s.] 

Geokoe  Sockley,  Secretary. 

Januars  Sis!,  1824. 

Certificates  similar  to  the  above,  signed  by  the  following  per- 
sons, were  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Committee  of  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  Common  Schools ; 

AKCHIBAI.D  Maclat,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Mulberry  street. 

John  Williamb,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Oliver  street. 
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William  McMorbat,  president,  and  Peter  Nebpitb,  secretary,  of  the 
consiBtory  of  the  Eeformed  Dutch  Ciiurch  in  Market  street. 

Thomas  McAtjlbt,  pastor,  S.  Wheelee,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Rutgers  street  Church, 

Wabd  Stafpokd,  pastor  of  the  Bowery  Presbyterian  Church.  In  be- 
half of  the  trustees,  Eichasd  Cook. 

William  Patton,  pastor,  Ebdben  Musson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Central  Presbyterian  Chureh,  Broome  street. 

Peteh  Bonnet,  president,  STErnEN  Lockwood,  clerk,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Briek  Presbyterian  Church. 
Gabdiheb  Spriko,  pastor  of  said  chureh. 

We,  the  undersigned,  unite  with  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Free- 
Bchool  Society  in  their  memoiial  to  the  Legislature,  requesting  that  the 
I'espective  religious  societies  in  the  city  of  New  York  be  restricted,  in  draw- 
ing from  the  common  school  fund,  to  the  poor  children  of  their  own  congre- 
gations instructed  by  them, 

Peter  McCartee, 
johs  johhston, 
John  McGkegok,  Jr., 
Thomas  Stjepehn, 
Samuel  Thompson, 
Trnatecs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Murray  street,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Rev,  W.  D.  Ssopgeass. 

January. 

A  number  of  respectable  clergymen  of  tlie  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  signed  a  certificate  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

The  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools, 
to  which  the  several  memorials  were  referred,  submitted  a  report 
and  bill,  which  embodied  tho  provisions  of  the  bill  drafted  by 
the  Society.     Tlie  report  is  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  from  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  law 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  common  school  fond  in  said  city,  together 
with  the  draft  of  an  act  prepared  by  the  Corporation— also  the  memoria]  of 
the  Free-School  Society  of  said  city — reported,  that  the  act  proposed  by  the 
Corporation  of  said  city  contains  a  revision  of  all  the  laws  at  present  in 
force  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  common  school  fund  in  said  city ; 
that  the  only  material  alteration  which  it  proposes  in  esiating  laws  is,  that 
each  religious  society  in  said  city  which  now  supports,  or  hereafter  may 
establish,  charity  schools,  may  be  restricted,  in  drawing  from  the  common 
school  fund,  to  the  children  of  the  parents  or  guardians  whb  statedly  wor- 
ship with  such  society. 
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Prom  the  documents  laid  before  your  committee,  it  appeirs  tLat  the 
propriety  of  making  the  proposed  alteration  has  been  fully  dhcuased  by 
gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  favorable  to,  and 
opposed  to,  the  altBration,  before  an  intelligent  committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  reported  in  favor  of  it,  wliich  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  board. 

It  further  appears,  by  the  memorial  of  the  Corporation,  that  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  act  is  considered  by  that  body  as  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Free-School  Society  of  New  York — an  institution  wliich,  the 
memorialists  represent,  has  been  in  operation  more  than  eighteen  years,  and 
has  assisted  more  than  18,000  poor  and  destitut*  chUdrcn  in  obtaining  a 
common  school  education  ;  that  there  are  now  daily  taught,  in  the  schools 
under  the  charge  of  the  Society,  more  than  4,000  children,  and  that  the 
good  order  and  wise  government  of  the  establishments  are  matters  of  pub- 
lic notoriety.  It  is  further  stated  in  the  memorial,  that  this  institution  is 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  all  religious  denominations ;  that  it  is  allied  to 
no  sect  or  party,  but  pursues  its  operations  upon  principlca  purely  catholic. 
The  Corporation  further  represent  that  the  consequence  of  destroying  this 
Society  will  be,  that  the  poor  children  of  New  York  will  be  educated  in 
sectarian  schools.  It  appears,  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  acting  Buperintcndent  of  common  schools,  "  that  he  is  persuaded 
that  some  legislative  remedy  is  necessary,  to  continue  in  full  and  vigorous 
operation  this  institution,  which  is  certainly  one  of  tLe  noblest  and  most 
useful  in  the  State — an  institution  which  has  certainly  contributed  more  to 
the  education  of  poor  children,  and  the  extirpation  of'vice  and  immorality, 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  valuable  ones  which  it  contains." 

The  memorial  of  the  trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  also  prays,  that 
the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  limit  the  religious  societies  in  said  city,  in 
drawing  from  the  common  school  fund,  to  the  poor  children  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  societies,  or  of  those  who  statedly  worship  with  them. 

Certificates  of  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  the  last-mentioned  memorial, 
signed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Methoc^st  Episcopal  Church,  two  highly  re- 
spectable pastors  of  Baptist  Churches,  the  consistory  of  a  Eeformed  Dutch 
Church,  and  the  pastor  and  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  said 
city,  have  also  been  laid  before  the  committee. 

These  memorials  were  presented  to  the  honorable  the  Assembly  on  the 
34th  day  of  February  ultimo,  but  no  remonstrance  has  as  yet  appeared ;  and 
your  committee  have  not  deemed  themselves  justified  in  waiting  any  longer 
in  expectation  of  such  remonstrmce  especiilly  as  it  has  been  represented  to 
them  that  the  passage  of  the  act  the  present  session  is  a  n  atter  of  great 
public  importance. 

Your  committee  have  exammed  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  Free- 
School  Society  of  New  York  and  find  it  to  be  a  corporation  limited  to 
$10,000  income  from  its  real  and  peraoml  estate  th'it  the  Mayor  Recorder, 
Aldermen,  and  Assistants  of  said  city  are  ec-o^sio  members  of  said  corpora- 
tion, and  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  said  corporation  to 
report  annually  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  in  May  in 
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each  year,  "  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  the  school,  or  schools,  under 
their  care,  and  of  the  moneys  received  and  expended  by  them  during  the 
year,  so  as  to  exhibit  a,  full  and  perfect  statement  of  the  properties,  funds, 
-and  affairs  of  said  corporation."  , 

The  committee  are  satisflod  that  the  trustees  of  the  Society  have  faith- 
fully complied  with  this  requisition  of  the  act,  and  that  the  Society  were 
the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education, 
and  that  they  have  brought  this  system  tJS  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
their  schools. 

A  number  of  reasons  offered  in  fayor  of  the  passage  of  this  act  are,  how- 
ever, founded  upon  local  peculiarities,  with  which  a  majority  of  your  com- 
mittee have  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  i  but  it  appears  that  these  have 
been  fully  considered  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  who, 
from  their  particular  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  city,  are 
enabled  to  give  them  due  weight,  and  who  were  obviously  much  interested 
in  the  question,  as  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  r^se,  by  a  tax  on  the  citi- 
zens, an  amount  for  the  support  of  common  schools  equal  to  that  received 
from  the  school  fnnd  of  the  State.  Tonr  committee,  therefore,  think  that 
the  decision  of  the  Corporation  on  this  subject  is  entitled  to  the  respectful 
consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

There  is,  however,  one  genera!  principle  connected  with  this  subject,  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude,  to  which  the  committee  would  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the.House. 

It  appears  that  the  city  of  New  Tort  is  the  only  part  of  the  State  where 
the  school  fund  is  at  all  subject  to  the  control  of  religious  societies.  This 
fiiud  is  considered,  by  your  committee,  purely  of  a  civil  character,  and  there- 
fore it  never  ought,  in  theil  opinion,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  set  of  men  who  are  not  diretly  amenable  to  the  constituted  civil 
authorities  of  the  Government,  and  bound  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
public.  Tour  committee  forbear,  in  this  place,  to  enter  fully  into  this 
branch  of  the  subject ;  but  they  respectfully  submit,  whether  it  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  legislation,  to  allow  the  funds  of 
the  State,  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  citizens,  designed  for  civil  purposes,  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  any  religious  corporation.  It  is  not  requested  by 
the  memorialists,  however,  that  the  religious  corporationa  should  be  ex- 
cluded entirely  from  a  participation  in  the  school  fund ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  expedient  thus  to  exclude  them  at  this  time. 

Tour  committee,  therefore,  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  accordingly. 

Tlie  Legislature  adjourned  without  enacting  any  law  aifect- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Free-School  Society,  llie  questions  in- 
volved, and  the  high  respectability  of  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  in  lavor  of  a  continuance  of  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
Bethel  schools,  made  an  immediate  revision  of  the  statute  im- 
practicable. Time  was  required  for  a  fnll  investigation  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  the  session  closed  without  any  other  action 
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tlian  the  reception  of  the  memorials,  the  reports  of  committees, 
the  discussions  had  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  hearing  of  the  . 
opposing  parties  before  the  legislative  committees. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  having  the  care  of  this  impor- 
tant interest  was  continued,  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees 
heldion  tlie  6th  of  August  following,  they  submitted  a  brief  re- 
port of  their  progress,  which  exhibits  the  liberality  and  the  dis- 
interested labors  of  the  gentlemen  named,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  record : 

The  Committee  on  the  School  Fund  Law,  ia  addition  to  what  they  have 
heretofore  reported,  state,  that  they  have  received  torn  William  Howaiu), 
as  a  donation  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  our  agenta  at  Albany,  one 
hundred  dollars,  which,  at  his  request,  has  teen  paid  to  Lindley  Murray  aad 
Joseph  Griooell,  in  part  of  tieir  expenses,  who  declined  receiving  any  com- 
pensation out  of  the  funda  of  the  Society  for  their  time,  expenses,  and  laho- 
rious  services  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 

They  likewise  mention,  that  the  institution  owes  much  to  Mr.  John 
Targee,  for  his  ready  and  active  exertions  on  their  hehalf  during  the  above 
period,  which  were  gratuitously  rendered,  from  a  thorough  conriction  that 
our  application  wjis  made  from  the  purest  motives,  and  with  the  sole  view 
to  benefit  the  chUdreu  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  community. 

The  committee  recommend  that  John  Targee  be  elected  a  member  of 
this  Society. 

They  further  state,  that  they  have  appointed  Rensselaer  Havens,  Joseph 
Grinnel],  Lindley  Murray,  and  Alderman  Cowdrey,  agents  to  attend  the 
Legislature  at  the  approaching  session,  to  effect  (if  possible)  the  passage  of 
the  law  which,  for  want  of  time,  was  Said  over  in  April  last. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Lbonahd  Bleeckbk,  Cludrman. 

Niw  YOBit,  July  23,  1824. 

During  the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
overtures  were  made  by  the  committee  of  the  Society  to  secure 
an  amicable  adjustment  with  the  Bethel  Church,  but ,  without 
effecting  the  object.  The  extra  session,  therefore,  found  the  case 
still  open  for  settlement  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  merits  of 
the  question  as  it  should  come  before  that  body. 

The  third  meeting  (an  extra  session)  of  the  forty-seventh  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  commenced  on  the  2d  of  November ; 
and,  at  an  early  day,  the  committee  proceeded  to  Albany  to  pro- 
tect and  advocate  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  Society,  A 
number  of  gentlemen  also  appeared  at  the  Capital  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  among  whom  were  Hev.  Drs.  Milnor  and  Mathews, 
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Kev.  Mr.  Onderdonli,  Eev,  M.  Huttor,  who  was  connected  with 
Dr.  Mathews'  congregation,  Hev.  Johnson  Chase,  and  others. 

At  the  instigation,  it  was  generally  understood,  of  Eev,  Mr. 
Onderdonk,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Liv- 
ingston, that  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  bo  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill,  with  a  view  to  refer  it 
again  to  a  select  committee.  This  motion  prevailed,  and  the 
committee  appointed  consisted  of  Senators  Livingston,  Cramer, 
Ward,  Burt,  and  Gardiner.  This  committee  subsequently  heard 
another  full  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Hiram  Ketchura,  Esq., 
on  the  part  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  Messi'S.  Onder- 
donh  and  Chase  in  opposition,  who,  while  they  disagreed  with 
each  other  as  to  the  grounds  of  disaffection,  were  equally  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  The  committee  were  likewise  divided  in  opin- 
ion upon  the  propriety  of  the  passage  of  the  hill  as  it  came  from 
the  ABsembly,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  that  the  bill  should  be  so  amended  as  to  vest  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  the  power  of  distributing  the  school  money 
in  such  manner  as  they  in  their  wisdom  should  think  proper. , 

The  committee  of  the  Society,  when  consulted  upon  the 
amendment,  replied,  that  they  had  no  instructions  from  their 
constituents  as  to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposition ;  bnt, 
upon  consultation  with  the  president  of  the  Society  (De  Witt 
Clinton),  it  was  deemed  that  they  would  not  be  warranted  in  an 
opposition  which  would  embarrass  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
they  accordingly  gave  their  assent  to  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  waived  their  objections,  and  accepted 
the  proposition  as  submitted  by  the  committee,  which,  being 
modified  by  Senator  Jordan,  who  was  the  author  of  the  section 
making  remuneration  to  the  Eethel  Ohurcli,  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  Assembly,  without  any  discussion,  unanimously 
accepted  the  amendment,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  that  body, 
November  19,  and,  having  received  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, it  became  a  law. 

The  special  provisions  of  the  act  which  related  to  the  ques- 
tions immediately  at  issue  were  the  following : 

By  section  3,  the  Coi-poration  was  directed  to  name  the  com- 
missioners (one  for  each  of  the  ten  wards  into  which  the  city  was 
then  divided)  in  January,  1825,  and  once  in  eveiy  three  years 
thereafter. 
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Ey  sectisn  i,  the  Corporation,  in  common  council  convened, 
waa  directed  to  designate,  at  least  once  in  three  years,  the  echools 
which  should  receive  school  moneys. 

The  act  also  recited  a  preamble,  that,  whereas  "  the  trustees 
of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Ohnreh,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  had  ex- 
pended moneys  in  erecting  a  commodious  school-house  in  Eliza- 
beth street,"  and  which  property,  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  might  become  in  pait  naeless  to  them,  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  was  authorized  to  appoint  appraisers,  who 
should  estimate  the  damage  to  the  trustees,  and  which  should  he 
repaid  out  of  the  school  moneys,  in  four  equal  annual  pay- 
ments. 

The  exciting  controversy  being  thus  tcrniinated,  the  trustees 
of  the  Bethel  schools  maintained  them  until  the  inexpediency  of 
their  longer  continuance  became  too  evident  to  be  disregarded, 
and.  they  were  suspended. 

The  distribution  of  the  school  fund  being  thus  committed  by 
the  new  law  to  the  hands  of  the  Common  Council,  the  trasteea 
proceeded  to  mature  a  systematic  plan  for  the  enlargement  and 
expansion  of  their  scheme  of  instruction,  and,  at  their  meeting 
in  December,  1824,  entrusted  tlie  matter  to  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Stephen  Allen,  Joseph  GrinneU,  Lindley  Murray, 
Robert  C.  pornell,  Benjamin  Clark,  James  Palmer,  and  Isaac 
Collins.  The  plans  matured  and  submitted  in  this  report  of  the 
committee  comprehended,  an  enlarged  scheme  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system. 
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CHAPTEU  lY. 

HISTORY   FROM    1S23    TO    182e, 

The  Annual  Meeting — School-House  No.  6 — Annual  Bihibit  and  Expenses  for  1822 — 
SjstemaOo  Visitation — "SecUons" — No.  5'Openod — Eeal  Estate — Building  Fund 
— Corporal  Punisliment — Hiram  Ketchura — New  School  Law — Application  to  tlie 
Legialflture — Committee  of  Ladies  for  VislUng  Girls'  Schools — School  SectionB 
Appointed — School  at  Bellevue  Hospital — Ko.  6 — Tieit  of  the  Common  Council 
to  the  Schools — Reaolutjone — Paj  System— The  Sehoo!  Fund  Controversy — The 
Museum — Mrs.  Seuddec — Charlea  Ficton  Eeagns,  and  Retams  to  England — Gen- 
eral La  Faycfle— ViEit  to  New  York — Inapection  of  tho  Schools — The  New 
School  Law — New  Plans — The  Fay  System — The  Common  Coancil — Plans  Ap- 
proved— Proeeediugs  in  the  Legislature — The  New  Law — Name  of  the  Society 
Changed — "  The  Public  School  Society  " — Keorganiaation  and  Measures. 

The  contest  -whicli  opened  ■with  the  year  1822  was  the  first 
of  the  encounterB  with  religious  denominations  which  Bubsc- 
c[ueiitly  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society.  The  aim  of  the  directors  of  the  institution  had  always 
been  to  respect  and  preserve  the  rights  of  all  'religious  denomi- 
nations, and  to  pay  equal  deference  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
of  all  portions  of  the  community,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
aimed  to  inculcate  those  fundamental  ideas  of  religion  and  mor- 
als, without  which  civilized  men  present  a  condition  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  savage  merely  in  its  artificial  surround- 
Ings,  and  the  tinsel  and  splendor  of  a  more  polished  social  life. 
The  pressure  of  sectarian  infiuence,  and  the  selfishness  of  secta- 
rian acq^uisitiveness,  led  to  the  adoption  of  unworthy  and  repre- 
hensible means  in  order  to  secure  the  public  support  of  church 
schools.  The  question,  which  had  assumed  a  threatening  appear- 
ance for  some  time,  had  finally  taken  a  definite  form  in  the  dis- 
eassion  relative  to  the  new  school-site  in  Mott  street,  and  the 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  Bethel  Church  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  their  favor.  This  controversy  has  been 
fuUy  reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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The  montli  of  May,  wliicli  closed  tLe  Beventeeiith  ycai'  of  the 
esistenee  of  the  Society,  was  marked  by  the  usual  annual  meet- 
ings of  tlie  board,  and  the  election  of  additional  trustees.  The 
special  business  ■which  received  attention,  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  system,  was  that  of  approving  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  new  sehool-hnilding  in  Mott  street,  the  purchase 
of  the  lots  of  ground,  and  other  details  essential  to  the  carrying 
out  of  that  measure. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  all  the 
schools,  as  appears  by  the  exhibit  of  the  trustees,  was  8,412 ; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Society  amounted,  for  the  year,  to 
$14,440.  There  was  a  debt  of  $6,000,  secured  by  mortgage  on 
school  property,  and  a  temporary  loan  of  $2,500  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Society. 

The  advantage  of  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  schools  had 
been  long  apparent  to  the  board  ;  and  aa  the  number  of  schools 
was  increasing,  and  a  proper  division  of  labor  was  requisite  to 
prevent  unnecessary  confusion  in  the  dischM-ge  of  these  duties, 
an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  proposed,  by  which*  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  trustees  should  be  made  for  the  management  of  the 
schools.  The  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  re- 
ported a  plan  for  the  division  of  the  members  of  the  board  into 
"  sections,"  for  the  care  of  the  respective  schools.  These  "  sec- 
tions "  were  required  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  board. 
The  recommendations  of  the  report  were  substantially  adopted. 

The  new  school  in  Mott  street,  Ko.  5,  was  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  month  of  October,  and  on  the  28th 
of  that  month  it  was  opened,  with  111  boya ;  the  girls'  school 
commencing  on  the  31st,  with  49  scholars.  Joseph  Belden  was 
appointed  teacher  in  the  boys'  school,  and  JHakt  Otis  in  the 
girls'  school. 

The  erection  of  the  building  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
$9,591.09  ;  to  meet  which,  a  loan  of  $10,000  had  been  obtained 
of  Thomas  Collins,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  mortgages  for 
$5,000  each  had  been  given  upon  No.  4,  in  Eivington  street,  and 
No.  5,  in  Mott  street. 

This  school  affords  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  economy 
and  integrity  with  which  the  contracts  of  the  Society  were  exe- 
cuted, the  cost  of  the  building  complete  differing  from  the  esti- 
mates only  a  trifling  sum,  including  charges  for  *'  extra  work." 
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The  raluation  of  the  real 

est 

of  1832,  ivas  as  follows ; 

School  No.  1,  and  lots, 

No.  2, 

No.  8, 

No.  4, 

No.  5, 

Vacant  lots  in  Hudson 

str 

School  furniture  in  No. 

1, 

No 

2, 

Ko. 

3,' 

No 

4, 

No 

5, 

Total, 


e  of  the  Society,  at  the  close 


$20,000 
10,000 
11,000 
9,000 
12,000 
2,000 
1,000 
800 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 

$68,000 


From  this  amount,  by  deducting  a  mortgage  of  $6,000  on 
School  No.  3,  and  $5,000  each  on  Nos.  i  and  5,  making,  in  all, 
S16,000,  we  have  the  sura  of  $52,000  as  the  amount  of  property 
held  hy  the  Society  heyond  its  liabilities. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  board  in  the  early 
l»art  of  the  year,  the  proposition  to  raise  a  building  fund,  hy 
special  additional  tax,  was  renewed,  and  on  the  13th  of  Decern- 
her  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Robert 
0.  Cornell,  Benjamin  Clark,  and  Eleazer  Lord. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  held  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1823,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  ordering  corporal  punishment 
in  the  schools  to  be  discontinued,  prohibiting  entirely  the  use  of 
the  rattan,  and  permitting  ordy  the  use  of  a  leather  strap  in  ex- 
treme cases — the  strap  to  he  applied  only  to  the  hand  of  the 
refractory  scholar.  This  was  a  step  in  a  reform  which  became, 
at  a  later  period,  "a  marked  feature  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools. 

Tlic  Legislature  of  the  State  was  at  this  time  in  session,  and 
active  measures  were  diligently  pressed  forward  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  law  granting  special  privilegeg  to  the  Bethel  school. 
The  expediency  of  having  a  competent  pleader  and  representa^ 
tive  to  present  the  views  and  interests  of  the.  Society  to  the 
Legislature  was  felt  very  sensibly  ;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  on  the  18th  of  February,  1823,  Hieam  Ketchum,  Esq., 
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was  elected  a  member,  and  immediately  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Albany  to  attend  to  tbe  varioua  measures  wbicli  affected  the 
institution,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
elanse. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  on  the  Yth  of  Febrnary,  to  re- 
port tbe  draft  of  a  new  law  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the 
school  fund — the  committee  being  composed  of  Benjamin  Clark, 
Robert  C.  Cornell,  John  E.  Hurd,  Joseph  Grinnell,  and  Lindley 
Murray.  This  committee  reported  on  tlio  18th  of  tlie  same 
month,  and  their  report  was  committed  to  Hiram  Kctchum, 
Gideon  Lee,  John  Eathbone,  Jr.,  and  Rensselaer  Havens,  to 
revise  and  lay  before  tlie  Legislature.  The  committee  first 
appointed  reported  also  a  brief  memorial  to  that  body,  which, . 
with  other  similar  papers,  form  a  part  of  the  official  action  of 
the  Society  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  i^chool  moneys 
to  sectarian  and  rival  establishments.  The  memorial  was  adopt- 
ed, as  follows : 

Ti>  tlie  HoROrable  tlie  Senate  and  Asaetnbly  of  tite  State  of  New  Tm-h  : 

Tour  memorialists,  the  trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  of  New  York, 
being  deeply  interested  in.  the  distrihation  of  the  common  school  fund  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  respectfully  suggest  that  a  revision  of  the 
existing  laws  on  that  subject  for  this  city  and  county  would,  iu  their  opin- 
ion, tend  to  promote  the  wise  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
in  making  the  liher.d  appropriations  they  haTc,  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,   and  that  the   following  regulations  would  be  highly  beneficial, 

That  each  institution  or  society  that  receives  of  the  common  school  fund 
shall  receive  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  scholars  that  actually 
attend  their  schools  each  year,  which  namhei  shall  be  ascertainable  by  the 
teachers  keeping  a  record  of  the  umnber  of  scholars  that  attend  each  schooi- 
tinje  throughout  the  year,  and  the  whole  number  of  scholars  thus  recorded 
in  a  year  shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of  school-times,  and  this  result 
shall  be  considered  as  the  average  number  of  scholars  that  have  attended 
for  a  year. 

That  each  institution  or  society  (except  the  New  York  Tree-School  So- 
dety)  who  may  receive  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  expend  the  same  in 
the  payment  of  teachers,  purchase  of  fuel  and  stationery,  and  for  no  other 
pnrpose  whatever ;  and,  should  they  have  any  balance  unexpended  at  the 
close  of  a  year,  they  shall  pay  it  to  the  commissioners  of  the  common  school 
fund  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  to  be  added  to  the  sum  to  be 
divided  the  ensuing  year. 

Your  meinorialists  respectfully  refer  to  the  annexed  bill  on  this  subject, 
embracing  the  above  provisions,  and  some  others  of  importance,  for  the 
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detail  of  their  views ;  and,  confiding  in  your  wishes  to  extend  the  t 
of  education  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  we  earnestly  request  that  you 
■will  take  this  subject  into  your  wise  consideration,  and,  if  consistent  with 
your  riews,  adopt  the  annexed  bill  as  a  law,  which,  we  sincerely  believe, 
would  greatly  increase  the  benefit  arising  ftom  the  common  school  ftind. 

The  delegates  of  the  Society  who  visited  Albany  presented 
the  memorial  and  draft  of  tlie  proposed  law,  which  were  referred 
to  the  special  committee  on  the  matter  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Bethel  school  privileges.  The  House  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  information  relative  to  schools  in  the  city,  and  further 
action  was  accordingly  postponed  until  the  following  session. 
The  Babsequent  proceedings  were  so  intimately  involved  with  the 
Bethel  school  guestion,  that  they  have  been  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding ehapter- 

The  board  deemed  it  ^sential  to  the  success  and  discipline  of 
the  schools  for  girls,  that  they  should  receive  the  benefit  of  su- 
pervision on  the  part  of  intelligent  and  philanthropic  women ; 
and,  aftei-  some  earo  had  been  given  to  the  selection  of  proper 
female  visitors  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  4th  of  April 
(1823),  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Semhed,  That  the  secretaiy  be  requested  to  send  a  written  invitation  to 
the  following  ladies  to  visit  the  several  female  achoola  under  the  caie  of  this 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  those  schools  and  the  improvement  of 
the  girls,  and  to  suggest  quarterly,  by  a  report  to  the  trustees,  their  opinion 
of  the  stafo  of  those  schools,  and  any  change  they  may  think  advantageous 
,  in  the  exercises,  &c. 

CoMMiTTBE  FOB  No.  1 .'  Mts.  John  E.  Hyde,  Havens,  Lucy  Eddy,  Grace 
Bleeckcr,  Mary  Bleecker,  Mrs.  Najah  Taylor. 

COMMTiTEE  FOB  No.  3 :  Sarah  Grinnell,  Eliza  Bowne,  Hester  Hussey, 
Sarah  Bowne,  Sarah  Crocker,  Mary  Hicks,  Anna  Mott,  Ann  Oomstock, 

Committee  fob  No.  3 :  Mrs.  Wm.  Torrey,  Mrs.  T,  Whittemore,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Torrey,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Pringle,  Mrs.  Bayard,  Miss  Nichols,  Mrs.  Peters,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  Oakley,  Mrs.  Van  Buren,  Mrs,  Meigs. 

Committee  foe  No.  4 :   Mrs.  Covell,  Armenia  Palmer. 

CoMiTTEB  FOB  No.  6  :  Elizabeth  Pearsall,  Sarah  Collins,  Sarah  Mintum, 
Mary  Minturn,  Jane  Anthon,  Louisa  Anthon,  Hannah  Shotwell,  Margaret 
Dudley,  Martha  Clarke. 

In  the  month  of  June,  after  the  annual  election  of  officei'S 
for  the  year,  the  proposition  to  classify  the  trustees  ( 
sections  for  the  several  schools  was  adopted,  and  the  first  c 
cation  was  made,  as  follows  : 
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Sbo.  No,  1 :  Benjamin  Clarke,  John  E.  Hyde,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  Najali 
Taylor,  Leonard  Bleecker,  Charles  Q.  Haines, 

8ec.  No.  2  :  John  L.  Bowne,  Joseph  Qrinncll,  Philetu3  Havens,  Samnel 
Wood,  David  Lyon,  Hiram  Ketchum. 

Sec.  No.  3  :  William  Torrey,  Eleazer  Lord,  Samuel  Boyd,  Ezra  Weeks, 
Rensselaer  Havens,  William  Howard,  John  Rathbone,  Jr. 

Bec.  No.  4 :  James  Olmstead,  James  Palmer,  Gideon  Lee,  George  T. 
Trimble,  Solomon  Wheeler,  John  R.  Hurd,  Wm.  T,  Slocum. 

Sec.  No.  5 :  John  Blidell,  Isaac  Collins,  Lindley  Murray,  Robert  F,  Mott, 
Israel  Dean. 

At  the  meeting  at  which  the  above  classification  was  adopt- 
ed, a  proposition  was  offered  and  entertained  relative  to  tlie 
organization  of  a  school  for  the  poor  children  at  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  proposition  was  referred 
to  Isaac  Collins  and  Kensselaer  Havens,  who  reported  at  the 
next  meeting  that  the  Mayor,  Commissioners,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Almshouse  unanimously  regarded  the  enterprise  with 
favor.  A  draft  of  a  memorial  relative  to  the  proceeding  was 
reported  hj  the  committee,  adopted  by  the  board,  and  Samuel 
Boyd  being  added  to  the  committee,  they  were  directed  to  lay  it 
before  the  Common  Coimcil.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  memorial  had  been  received  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Samuel  Cowdrey 
was  Chairman,  who  strongly  recommended  the  plan  for  a  school 
at  Bellevue.  The  eonunissi oners  were  authorized  to  fit  up  appro- 
priate apartments,  and  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for  the 
new  institution.  The  eommi^ioners  accordingly  appropriated  a 
spacions  hall,  95  by  21  feet,  on  the  second  story  of  a.largo  brick 
building  attached  to  the  Almshouse ;  and  the  room  having  been 
furnished  and  fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  the  registry  of  pupils 
was  proceeded  with,  and,  on  the  2Tth  of  October,  School  No.  6 
was  opened,  with  over  200  pupils,  under  the  temporary  charge 
of  Shbpheed  Johsson,  of  No.  3,  and  several  experienced  moni- 
tors drafted  from  other  schools  for  the  pm'pose.  Dr.  Charles 
Belden  was  appointed  teacher,  and,  on  the  31st  of  tho  month, 
entered  upon  his  duties.  On  the  4th  of  November,  270  pupils 
were  present. 

The  attendance  at  all  the  schools,  as  appears  by  tho  annual 
exhibit  for  the  year,  was  4,090, 

The  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Common  Council  having 
been  invited  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  Society  and  attend  the- 
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examinations  and  public  exercises,  those  gentlemen  on  a  number 
of  occasions  complied  with  the  invitations,  and  the  result  of 
their  visits  was  so  satisfactory,  that  a  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cowdrey,  and  unanimously  adopted,  in  which  a  -well- 
merited  compliment  was  paid  to  the  system.  The  extract  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  is  as  follows ; 

In  Oommoh  Coiisoir,  Oclober  27,  1823. 

Mr.  Cowdrey  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  whioli 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

The  Common.  Council,  having  attended  the  examination  of  the  several 
free  schools  in  the  city,  pursuant  to  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  Free-School  Society,  and  liaying  obaerred  the  great  improvement 
made  by  the  children  in  tie  different  branches  of  naeful  knowledge  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  exemplarj  atttntioa  that  is  paid  m  these  schools  to  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  in  the  ipartments  and  regularity  m  the  deportment  and 
habits  of  tJie  children  the  zeal  with  which  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  per- 
form their  several  duties  and  the  benevolence  and  public  spint  of  the  trus- 
tees, by  which  they  are  prompted  to  beitow  much  of  their  time  and  to 
employ  their  best  talents  in  so  importmt  a  science  lo  this  i  iteresting  por- 
tion of  the  rising  generation 

Seaohed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  loitd   in  behalf  of  the  citizens  and 
Inhabitants  of  this  city  are  due,  an  1  are  hmeby  tendered  to  the  sai  1  trus- 
tees and  teachers,  for  their  labors  in  this  department  of  public  duty,  and  the 
■success  which  has  so  evidently  attended  their  laudable  exertions. 
[Copy  from  the  minutes.] 

J.  MOKTOK,    Ol^k 

At  the  meeting  held  in  July,  the  question  of  establishing  a 
rate  of  charges  for  tuition,  to  be  paid  by  those  who  desired  to  do 
so,  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  board.  It  was  stated 
that  a  coneiderahle  number  of  respectable  citizens  of  the  middle 
class  would  send  their  children  to  the  schools  of  the  Society, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  were  free,  and  therefore  re- 
garded only  as  charity  schools  for  poor  children.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  a  moderate  rate  of  chai'ge  could  be  adopted  without  cre- 
ating any  unpleasant  discrimination  as  to  pay  or  charity  scholars, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  question. 
The  gentlemen  selected  for  the  purpose  were  Isaac  Collins, 
Hiram  Ketehum,  Eobert  F.  JTott,  R.  C.  Cornell,  and  John  E. 
Surd.  The  report  was  not  presented  for  many  months,  and  will 
be  noticed  in  its  appropriate  place. 

SAMtiEL  W.  Seton  was  elected  a  trustee  on  the  3d  of  Oeto- 
■ber,  1823. 
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The  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature  made  it  necessary 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  present  the  interests  of  the 
inatitntion  on  the  general  issue,  bnt  particularly  iu  relation  to 
the  special  legislation  for  the  Bethel  school-  The  memorials 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, with  an  address  prepared  and  printed  by  a  committee, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board,  were  circulated,  and  copies  for- 
warded to  Albany  for  the  members  of  the"  Legislature.  Benja- 
min Clark,  Hiram  Ketehum,  Samuel  Boyd,  and  Lindley  Murray 
were  named  as  a  committee  to  drait  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  for  their  approval.  The  committee  reported  the 
draft  of  a  law  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  also  a 
draft  of  a  special  law  to  limit  tJie  privileges  of  religious  socie- 
ties. 

The  year  1824  accordingly  opened  with  an  active  renewal  of 
the  important  controversy  relative  to  the  d^tribution  of  the 
school  fund.  The  delegates  to  Albany  were  opposed  by  able 
and  influential  disputants,  who  closely  contested  the  ground 
taken  by  tlie  board.  In  February,  however,  a  special  meeting 
was  held,  at  the  call  of  tlie  committee,  when  a  proposition  was 
submitted,  in  order  to  meet  the  objection  which  was  so  violently 
urged  against  the  character  of  the  Societj',  as  being  a  "  monop- 
oly "  and  "  a  close  corporation."  By  this  scheme  the  property 
of  the  Society  should  be  inalienably  devoted  to  school  purposes, 
and  the  schools  should  bo  under  the  supervision  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  subject  to  their  control.  After  a  protracted  discus- 
sion, the  board  adjourned,  and  reassembled  the  next  day,  when 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted ; 

Sesohed,  That  this  board  will,  on  behaJf  of  the  Society,  consent  to  tie 
passage  of  a  law  that  shall  render  the  property  of  this  institution  inalien- 
able, and  sacredly  pledged  for  the  avowed  objects  of  the  institution,  and 
pJacc  the  schools  under  the  general  snpervLsion  of  the  Common  Council; 
and  they  will  most  cheerfully  unite  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  any  general 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  monitorial  system. 

An  interesting  episode  in  school  life  was  occasioned,  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Seudder,  the  widow 
of  John  Seudder,  the  former  proprietor  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum, who  generously  presented  four  hundred  tickets  of  admis- 
sion  to  the  Museum  for  distribution  to  the  meritorious  pupils  of 
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the  echoolB.  The  schools  were  estimated,  and  an  apportionment 
of  one  ticket  to  every  fortj-iive  Bcholara  was  decided  upon,  the 
time  of  admission  being  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  week, 
when  the  successful  scholars  were  accompanied  by  teachers,  and 
visited  the  rooms  of  the  Museum.  This  amusement  served  as  a 
fine  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  who  industriously  competed  with 
each  other  for  the  prize. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Chaeles  Pioton,  the  English  teacher 
who  had  charge  of  No.  4,  resigned  his  post  in  order  to  return  to 
England.  He  had  won  a  high  reputation  for  his  quahfieations 
and  character,  and  hore,  on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  the 
confidence  and  approbation  of  the  board. 

The  average  attendance  had  increased  to  5,209,  being  a  gain 
of  419  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  months  of  August  and  September,  1824,  were  rendered 
important  and  interesting  to  the  American  people  by  the  visit 
of  General  La  Fayette  to  this  country.  Hia  presence  in  New 
York  created  great  enthusiasm,  and  a  committee  of  the  Common 
Council  was  appointed  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  civic 
reception  and  complimentary  tributes  of  respect  from  the  peo- 
ple. This  committee  conferred  with  a  committee  of  the  board, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  an  exhibition  and  review,  in  the 
Park,  of  the  pupils  of  the  free  schools  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guest.  General  La  Fayette  was  also  invited  to  visit 
the  schools,  with  which  invitation  he  afterwards  complied,  in- 
cluding in  his  visits  tiie  colored  school  of  the  Manumission  Soci- 
ety, subsequently  incorporated  with  the  free  schools. 

The  10th  of  September  was  appointed  for  the  principal  occa- 
sion, and,  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  General  La  Tayette  visit- 
ed No.  3,  where  many  of  the  officers  and  trastees  were  assembled 
to  receive  him.  After  exercises  of  the  kind  usual  at  an  exami- 
nation, an  address  was  made  by  one  of  the  pupils,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Vice-President, 
accompanied  with  some  pertinent  remarks. 

At  3  o'clock  [aa  is  stated  in.  tie  report  of  the  committee],  the  children 
of  the  several  schools  (except  No.  6)  were  collected  in  the  Park,  and 
arraoged  in.  two  double  lines  around  the  walk  next  the  fence,  which  was 
roped  ia  for  the  occasion.  The  columns  stood  fa,eing  each  other,  with  a 
space  between  them,  through  which  the  General  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  Mayor,  and  introduced  to  each  of  the  teachers.    The  children,  aa 
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he  passed,  espreaeed  their  feelings  by  thn  loud  and  continued  clapping  of 
lianda.  The  General  then  took  a  stand  in.  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and  the 
scholars  were  marched  in  review  before  him  as  they  passed  out  of  the  Park. 
There  were  about  fire  hundred  boys  and  two  hnndred  g^rls  present  at  No. 
3,  and  three  thousand  of  both  aeses  in  the  Park,  la  conclusion,  the  com- 
mittee have  much  pleasure  in  stating  their  belief  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  were  witnessed  by  the  General,  and  by  thonsands  of  our  citizens, 
with  peculiar  interest,  and  that  all  were  gratified  by  an  esliibition  of  the 
state  and  magnitude  of  an  institution  whose  moral  and  religious  influence 
must  be  acknowledged,  and  whose  political  bearing  is  expressed  in  the 
motto  on  one  of  the  banners  used  on  this  occasion — "Education  iB  the  Basis 
of  Free  Government." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  haying  paased  tlie  biU  to  impose 
the  duty  of  di^ignating  the  institations  which  should  participate 
in  the  distribution  of  school  moneys  upon  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city,  the  delegates  to  Albany  reported  the  facts  to  the 
board  in  December,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  such  plans  for  a  reorganization  of  the  system  as  would 
make  it  more  ef&cient,  popular,  and  useful.  Messrs.  Stephen 
Allen,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Lindley  Murray,  Robert  C.  Cornell, 
Benjamin  Clark,  James  Palmer,  and  Isaac  Collins,  were  named 
for  the  purpose. 

The  committee  promptly  proceeded  with  their  labors,  and  in 
January,  1835,  made  a  long  report,  which  was  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  trustees.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  ear- 
nest discussion  at  regular  and  special  meetings,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Law  Committee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  but  as  that  committee  declined  to  give  any  opinion  with- 
out a  specific  proposition  from  the  Society,  the  consideration  of 
the  report  by  the  trustees  was  continued.  The  Law  Committee 
having  called  a  meeting  of  all  interested  in  the  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  sebool  moneys,  to  be  held  on  the  Yth  of  March,  the 
report  was  again  taken  from  the  table  at  the  meeting  on  the  4th 
of  that  month,  and  adopted.  It  is  valuable  not  merely  for  its 
facts,  but  because  it  became  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Society,  and  is  deemed  worthy  of  republication. 


The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  new  law  relative  to  the  com- 
lon  school  fund,  respectfully  report : 
That  they  have  given  the  subject  that  consideration  which  its  importance 
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seemed  to  demand,  and  were  early  led  to  believe  that,  as  the  portion  of  this 
fund  for  the  city  is  placed  by  the  new  law  at  the  disposition  of  the  Common 
Council,  it  would  bo  best  to  examine  the  ■whole  system  of  common  school 
education  in  this  city,  in  order  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  best  calculated 
to  economize  and  produce  the  greatest  good  from  this  noble  fund.  In  pur- 
suing this  examination,  the  committee  have  thought  it  right  to  extend  their 
views  beyond  those  who  are  considered  the  proper  objects  of  gratuitous 
instruction,  and  to  include  those  children  who  attend  the  minor  and  inferior 
pay  schools. 

Some  of  the  defects  in  the  present  system  of  elementary  education 
among  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  of  society  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1st.    0/  the  private  pay  echooU. 

Of  the  four  hundred  schools  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  this  city,  a  large  number  are  kept  in  small  rooms,  without  sufficient 
light  or  ventilation,  or  a  due  regard  to  cleanliness — requisites  so  essential  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  youth — and  which  schools  are,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, taught  by  persons  without  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  trusts,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of  doubtful  mor- 
als. On  such  teachers  is  the  hardreamed  money  of  our  industrious  citizens 
too  often  wasted,  and— what  is  of  much  greater  consequence — in  such  schools 
is  the  invaluable  time  of  their  ofiapring  iiretrievably  lost. 

The  great  variety  of  plans  pursued  in  the  different  schools,  and  the  vari- 
ous and  dissimilar  school-books  used  in  them,  retards  the  progress  of,  and 
increases  the  expense  to,  children  removed  from  one  to  another. 

The  lower  classes  who  attend  pay  schools,  though  taxed  to  raise  a  moiety 
iif  the  school  fund,  derive  no  immediate  benefit  therefrom. 

2d.    Of  the  free  and  charity  schools. 

The  school  fund,  by  being  divided  and  distributed  through  so  many 
channels,  is  rendered  incapable  of  as  economical  management,  and  of  pro- 
ducing so  great  an  amount  of  good,  as  would  be  the  case  were  it  under  the 
control  and  applied  to  its  intended  purposes  by  a  siiigle  society  having  but 
the  alone  object  in  view  of  general  education. 

A  fund  designed  for  the  civil  education  of  the  youth  of  tliis  State  is  iu 
part  placed  at  the  disposal  of  religious  societies. 

Most  of  the  parents  of  children  in  the  free  and  charity  schools,  though 
unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction  the  prices  usually  charged  in  pay  schools, 
could  probably  afford  to  make  some  compensation  for  the  education  of  their 
children ;  and,  if  so,  the  propriety  of  their  entirely  gratuitous  instruction  ia 
questionable. 

With  respect  to  the  objections  under  the  first  head,  and  which  apply  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  lower-priced  pay  schools,  ybur  committee  fully  believe 
a  remedy  would  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  Lancasterian  pay  schools, 
conducted  by  well-qualified  and  judicious  teachers,  or  by  increasing  the 
number  and  opening  the  establishments  of  the  Free-School  Society  for  the 
reception  of  pay  scholars.  It  is  well  known  that  great  complaints  have  been 
made  by  many  of  our  citizens  in  the  upper  wards  of  the  city,  who  are  too 
poor  to  send  their  numerous  children  to  good  pay  schools,  and  yet  with  feel- 
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inga  too  independent  to  send  them  to  free  schools,  that,  notwithstanding 
they  are  taxed  for  the  promotion  of  education,  they  do  not  derivo  any  bene- 
fit from  the  school  fund,  as  do  citizens  of  all  classes  in  every  other  county  In 
the  State. 

In  consequence  of  the  poor  condition  of  many  of  the  minor  pay  scliools, 
and  of  the  very  superior  instruction  and  aecommodation  in  our  free  schools, 
applications  are  sometimes  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  latter  for  the  admis- 
sion of  children  of  poor  but  industrious  citizens,  provided  they  may  be 
allowed  to  pay  a  small  sum  annually  for  that  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
receive  as  a  gratuity.  This  is,  however,  inadmissible  under  our  act  of  in- 
corporation. 

The  superior  advantages  of  the  Lancasterian,  or  Sjsttm  of  Mutual 
Instruction,  so  far  as  applied  to  an  English  elementary  education,  aio  too 
well  established  by  }he  light  of  esperience  to  admit  of  doubt  or  need  dis- 
cussion ;  and  your  committee  therefore  think  the  only  question  is,  How 
shall  schools  of  the  description  proposed  bo  established,  and  under  what 
auspices ! 

The  committee  believe  that  then  usefulness  would  be  much  increased  by 
their  being  subject  to  regular  inspection  and  the  control  of  trustees,  and  that 
the  latt«r  should  be  persona  influenced  by  motives  of  benevolence  and  pub- 
lic good  to  undertake  the  important  charge.  Hence  the  propriety  is  Inferred 
of  the  establishment  of  a  public  society  for  the  pnrpose  of  promoting  and 
superintending  elementary  instniction  in  this  city.  As  the  Free-Schoo! 
Society  has  had  an  experience  of  nineteen  years,  during  which  period  it  has 
educated  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  our  poor  children,  your  committee 
have  been  led  to  the  inqniry,  whether  this  Society  could  not  with  great 
advantage  combine  the  proposed  object  with  its  present,  and  thus  have  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  education  of  all  classes  who  may  attend  the 
public  schools!  This  question  is  connected  with  the  second  division  of  our 
main  inquiry — the  state  of  our  free  and  charity  schools,  and  the  best  mode 
of  applying  the  common  school  fund. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1820,  the  number  of  children 
in  this  city  and  county,  of  the  age  of  16  years  and  under,  was  47,383  ("and 
this  number  has  probably  increased  subsequently  to  53,000),  of  whom  27,000 
may  be  computed  to  be  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  and  20,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  receiving  literary  instruction  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  leav- 
ing 7,000  who  do  not  attend  any  school.  The  number  of  children  officially 
returned  as  having  attended  the  free  and  charity  schools  of  this  city  during 
the  year  ending  April  SOth,  1824,  was  10,383.  And  the  sum  of  $7,087  was 
drawn  from  the  common  school  fund,  to  which  a  like  sum  raised  by  tax  on 
OUT  citizens  was  added,  maklDg  the  amount  paid  from  the  public  funds  that 
year,  toward  the  support  of  those  schools,  $14,173.  Of  these  10,383  chil- 
dren, 6,976  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Free-School  Society,  the 
AMcan  Free  School,  the  Female  Association,  the  Mechanics'  Society,  the 
Hamilton  Free  School,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Economical  School,  and 
the  remaining  3,407  attended  the  various  sectarian  or  church  schools  (in- 
cluding 1,618  reported  as  having  been  instructed  in  the  Bethel  Baptist 
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schools).    See  the  report  of  the  Co  uhl  f  8ch    1  M      y      Th 

then  was,  and  now  is,  ample  room  1    g         d  m  di  us  ■wh     1 

hdbses  to  aeommodate  two  thirds    f  thea    3  4  7   h  Id  1     i  11 

consequently,  as  no  more  teachers  will         id  hlb 

therein  educated  at  very  little  add  1      i     se  t  d  th    am  im 

annually  paid  (say  $3,000  to  $4,000)  by  ti         ty  f      th  tru  t 

ihurchschools,  might  be  appropriat  d  to  th  t        f     w  sch    1  h 

in  those  sections  of  the  city  where  they  now  are  and  may  in  future  be  want- 
ed, so  as  finally  to  provide  sufficient  accommodations  to  receive  and  instruct 
the  7,000  poor  children  now  uneducated,  aud  supposed  to  be  roaming  our 
streets,  and  many  of  tbem  daily  acquiring  the  most  ricious  habits. 

It  hence  appears  that  the  public  moneys  appropriated  to  schools  would 
be  more  advantageously  applied,  and  would  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
gocd,  by  being  confined  to  one  channel.  For  a  further  development  of  this 
fact,  your  committee  refer  to  the  estimates  and  calculations  appended  to  this 
report. 

In  refefence  to  the  impolicy  of  any  part  of  the  public  funds  being  placed 
at  the  control  of  rehgioua  societies,  your  committee  are  unanimously  and 
decidedly  of  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  our  republican 
institutions,  and  a  dangerous  precedent  in  our  free  Government,  to  permit 
any  part  of  such  funds  to  bo  disbursed  by  the  clergy  or  church  trustees  for 
the  support  or  extension  of  sectarian  education.  Tbe'foUowing  remarks  are 
extracted  from  your  last  annual  report  to  the  Society,  and  to  that  report  we 
,  refer  for  a  further  illustration  of  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  school  fund,  it  is  purely  of  a  civil  character,  being 
for  a  civil  purpose ;  and  the  proposition  that  such  a  fund  should  never  go 
into  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  or  religious  society,  is  presumed  to 
be  incontrovertible  npon  any  political  principle  approved  or  established  in 
this  country.  It  is  conceded  that  religion  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
and  prosperity  of  civil  society ;  but  then,  the  leading  principle  of  all  our 
le^slation  has  ever  been,  to  let  religion  support  itself— let  it  draw  all  its 
resources  from  private  benevolence ;  and  any  law  that  should,  impose  a 
direct  tax  on  our  citizens  for  the  support  of  religion,  would  assuredly  meet 
the  disapprobation  of  the  whole  community.  Aid  this  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple does  not  arise  from  any  disrespect  for  religion,  but  from  a  correct  idea 
of  her  exalted  character.  It  has  been  left  to  the  experience  of  this  country 
to  show — what  appears  problematical  in  the  eyes  of  Europe— that  religion 
requires  no  aid  from  the  civil  arm ;  she  needs  no  resources  drawn  from  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  but  her  resources  consist  of  the  willing  contributions 
of  hearts  subjected  to  her  influence. 

In  this  country  we  have  our  religious  instituriona.  We  have  our  clergy ; 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,'well  endowed  and  amply  supported.  The  bene- 
flcial  tendency  of  their  influence  upon  society  is  acknowledged.  But  how 
are  they  supported  ?  By  private  benevolence.  And  who  would  wish  to 
have  it  otherwise  t  Nay,  it  may  be  aslced,  Whose  heart  would  not  be  indig- 
nant at  the  proposition  that  the  Government  should  tar  the  people  for  the 
support  of  tiiese  institutions  and  these  clergy  ?  And  might  it  not  be  asked 
with  eqnal  propriety,  If  a  reli^oue  society  wish  to  educate  the  poor,  and 
instill  into  their  minds  their  own  sectarian  doctrines,  is  it  not  wrong  that 
they  should  command  the  public  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  ought  they  not 
rather  to  do  it— as  all  other  religious  instruction  is  afforded — at  the  cxponso 
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of  priTBte  benevolence  1  It  is  not  belieTed  that  the  funds  of  the  State  were 
ever  designed  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposca ;  and  the  trustees  think  it 
was  a  yiolation  of  sound  political  principle  to  aUow  religious  societies  origi- 
nally any  participation  in  the  school  fund. 

The  Committee  of  the  Assembly  oa  Colleges  and  Common  Schools,  to 
whose  consideration  the  proposed  law  relative  to  the  diatribution  of  the 
sfiiool  fund  in  the  city  was  referred  at  the  session  of  last  winter,  remark  as 
follows : 

There  is,  however,  one  general  piinciple  connected  with  this  subject,  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude,  to  which  the  committee  would  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

It  appears  that  the  city  of  H"ew  York  is  the  only  part  of  the  State  where 
the  school  fund  is  at  all  subject  to  the  control  of  religious  societies.  This 
fund  is  considered  by  your  committee  purely  of  a  civil  character,  and  there- 
fore it  never  ought,  in  theii  opinion,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  set  of  men  who  are  not  directly  amenable  to  the  constituted  cinl 
authorities  of  the  Government,  and  bound  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
public.  Tour  committee  forbear,  in  this  place,  to  enter  fully  into  this 
branch  of  the  subject ;  but  they  respectfully  submit  whether  it  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  legislation,  to  allow  the  funds  of 
the  State,  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  citizens,  desigaed  for  civil  purposes,  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  any  religious  corporation  ? 

This  important  question  was  long  agitated  and  ably  argued  in  our  sister 
State  of  Connecticut,  as  connected  with  their  school  fund,  and  it  finally 
resulted,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  citizens,  by  excluding  the  clergy 
and  churches  ftom  having  any  control  over  it.  Our  own  Legislature,  at 
their  last  estra  session,  wisely  erased  from  the  statute-book  the  only  law 
granting  this  privilege  in  this  State ;  and  your  committee  cannot  believe  the 
Corporation  will  ever  engraft  in  the  local  code  of  the  city  a  power  which 
ought  to  be  unknown  in  a  republican  State, 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired  for  the  preceding  reasons,  and  to  pre- 
vent strife  and  jealousy  and  preserve  that  harmony  which  has  heretofore  so 
happily  existed  between  the  several  reli^ous  societies  in  this  place,  that  the 
honorable  the  Corporation  would  be  induced,  at  an  early  day,  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect :  "  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  permit  any  school  estab- 
lished by,  or  under  the  care  of,  any  religious  society,  to  draw,  in  future,  any 
part  of  the  common  school  fund." 

There  is  no  reason,  to  doubt  but  that  most  of  the  church  schools  would 
be  continued  and  maintained  out  of  their  respective  church  treasuries,  as 
was  formerly  the  case  before  any  diatribution  of  the  school  fund  was  made, 
and  as  ever  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  case  with  one  religious  soci- 
ety, who  consider  it  their  Christian  duty  to  ei^ucate,  with  their  own  re- 
sources, all  the  children  of  their  poor  members,  and  of  whom  they  have 
many.  Should  the  church  schools,  however,  be  partially  or  wholly  discon- 
tinued, your  committee  do  not  believe  that  any  disadvantage  to  the  public, 
or  to  the  children  attending  them,  will  arise ;  as  the  means  will  be  provided 
for  educating  them  elsewhere,  and  probably  in  a  more  economical,  and  as 
well,  if  not  in  a  superior  manner. 
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Your  committee  Eow  proceed  to  the  inquiry,  ■whether  adTantagea  would 
not  arise  from  changing  our  free  into  pay  schools,  so  far  aa  to  require  from 
all  the  parcnte  a  small  compensation — if  it  be  only  12J  or  25  cents  a  quar- 
ter— for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  In  this,  the  most  important 
division  of  their  report,  the  committee  have  availed  themselves  of  the  labors 
of  a  former  committee  who  reported  on  the  subject ; 

The  primary  object  which  the  Free-School  Society  have  in  view,  is  the 
ei3ucation  of  children  of  indigent  parents  in  this  metropolis.  It  is  better 
that  this  object  should  be  effected  entirely  at  the  public  expense,  or  by  pri- 
vate munificenee,  than  that  the  children  should  ^o  uneducated.  There  are, 
perhaps,  in  this  city  a  number  of  charitable  institutions,  which,  by  holding 
out  certain  relief  to  the  destitute,  tend  to  relax  those  exertions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  prevention  of  poverty,  thereby  increasing  and  perpetuating 
the  very  evils  which  they  were  humanely  designed  to  remedy.  Such  insti- 
tutions, it  now  requires  no  ailments  to  prove,  do  not  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  community ;  eitperience  has  furnished  ample  testimony,  that  the  suf- 
fering ever  attendant  upon  unmitigated  poverty  is  a  wholesome  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  that  the  dread  of  that  suffering  is  power^Pally  influential  in  pro- 
ducing, on  the  part  of  individuals,  those  exertions  and  that  providence  by 
which,  in  most  instaaces,  the  evil  may  he  prevented.  This  reasoning,  how- 
ever, applies  with  mitigated  force,  if  at  all,  to  the  charity  of  which  the 
Free-School  Society  are  the  almoners.  The  direct  eflect  of  this  chaiity  is 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  its  recipients.  Imparting  to 
them,  as  it  does,  knowledge  and  virtue,  they  are  thus  supplied  with  the 
inducement  and  the  means  of  all  legitimate  prosperity.  If,  however,  the 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  the  schools  of  the  Society  could  be  in- 
duced to  render  something  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  their  instraction, 
the  committee  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  moral  benefits  resulting  from 
these  schools  would  be  sensibly  increased. 

Small  contributions  from  parents  would  not,  probably,  so  diminish  their 
means  as  to  subject  them  to  the  least  iuconvcnience,  and  would,  moreover, 
go  to  foster  a  principle  of  most  beneficial  tendency,  that  every  person  is 
Dound  to  render  some  return  for  services  performed  for  him  or  his  family ; 
or,  if  he  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  aid  from  the  public,  it  must  be 
in  the  way  of  cooperation  with  his  own  exertions. 

The  improvement  of  parents  is  not,  however,  the  object  for  which  the 
Society  was  organized :  this  object  ia  the  education  of  children.  But  if,  in 
pursuing  this  main  object,  collateral  advantages  should  accrue  to  parents,  a 
consequence  will  be  produced  to  "which  the  Society  can  never  be  indifferent. 

The  principal  advantages,  however,  resulting  from  the  proposed  measure 
will,  in  the  opmion  of  the  committee,  be  reaped  by  the  children  themselves. 
If  parents  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  they  will  douhtiess  take 
a  greater  interest  in  it,  and  be  more  likely  to  require  punctuality  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  schools  than  under  the  existing  system.  That  which 
costs  nothing  is  generally  regarded  as  of  little  worth ;  the  only  standard  of 
value  for  most  fliingB,  with  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  acquaint- 
ed, being  the  amount  of  money  which  they  cost. 

And  nere  the  committee  would  avail  themselves  of  some  valuable  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  contained  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland — a  Society  which,  we  are 
informed  in  their  Tenth  Annual  Report,  afforded  assistance  to  513  schools,  in 
which  are  instructed  more  than  40,000  children,  and  whose  last  annual  ex- 
penditure was  £14,383  93.  9d.  sterling.  In  some  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge  they  have  tried  the  experiment  of  receiving  one  penny  weekly, 
amounting  to  53  pence  annually,  from  each  child  in  attendance.  It  is  not 
intimated  that  there  was  over  any  difficulty  in  collecting  that  amount  (ex- 
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cept  in  one  school,  ■where  many  of  the  children  bRcame  indebted  for  more 
than  B,  year's  dues).  From  an  experience  of  the. beneficial  results  of  this 
requisition,  the  Society  recommend  to  the  schools  under  this  charge,  that  In 
all  cases  the  children  shotdd  be  reqnired  to  pay  a  small  sum  weekly  :  by 
auch  means,  they  observe,  the  funds  of  the  school  will  be  augmented,  the 
poor  will  set  a  higher  value  on  the  instruction  imparted  to  them  than  they 
probably  wonld  if  they  were  entirely  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  others  for 
their  education,  and  a  habit  of  looking  to  their  own  esertiona  for  their  snp- 
port  will  be  cherished  in  their  minds,  which  will  prove  of  essential  value 
to  them  thronghout  life.  In  a  subsequent  report,  the  practice  is  again 
strongly  recommended,  and  the  committee  of  the  Society  observe;  "A 
greater  value  appears  to  be  set  upon  the  instruction  received,  where  a  pay- 
ment, though  small,  is  reqnired.  It  induces  parents  to  look  more  closely  to 
the  legular  attendance  of  their  children ;  and  it  meets,  besides,  a  feeling  not 
uncommon  in  this  country  (Ireland),  which  onght,  perhaps,  to  be  rather 
encouraged  than  repressed — of  repugnance  to  receiving  education  as  a  mere 
charitable  boon,  instead  of  obtaining  through  the  means  afforded  by  the 
esertion  of  honest  industry. 

In  the  eighteenth  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the 
committee  observe :  "  Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  ctfectual  method 
of  supporting  local  schools  is  the  demand,  in  addition  to  the  aid  of  the 
benevolent,  of  a  small  weekly  sum  from  each  scholar;  and  the  desire  for 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  industrious  poor  is  generally  so  great,  that,  in 
most  cases,  nothing  more  is  needed  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  than 
the  cooperation  and  activity  of  a  few  zealous  persons,  whose  exertions  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  crowned  with  success."  It  is  also  stated,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  report,  that  "  in  a  populons  part  of  Lambeth  (a  part  of  London), 
a  school  for  the  poor  vfas  erected  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  intended  to  hold  300  children  ;  the  building  cost  more  than 
£1,000 ;  snbscriptiona,  though  liberal,  fell  greatly  short,  and  tlie  trustees 
found  themselves  behind  every  year.  The  prospect  being  bo  dark,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to-  make  the  parents  of  the  children  pay  something 
toward  the  education  of  them,  and,  ultimately,  two  ponce  per  week  was  de- 
manded. Some  fear  arose  lest  the  attendance  would  be  lees.  To  obviate 
this,  the  master  was  instructed  not  to  reject  any  child  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay;  but  only  one  such  circumstance  occurred.  The  experiment 
gave  rise  to  on  unexpected  circumstance,  too  important  to  be  overlooked, 
and  promising  a  vast  extension  of  the  benefit  of  schools ;  for  the  poor  are 
so  well  pleased  with  the  new  plan,  that  the  attendance  has  been  increased, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  much  improved.  They  feel  a  spirit  of 
independence  excited  by  paying  for  their  children  which  deserves  encour- 
agement, and  a  hope  is  held  out  that  the  benevolent  views  of  the  friends 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  may  meet  a  strong  aid  in  the  means  thns 
afforded." 

Thus  much  for  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  committee  would  add  another  consideration  on  this  subject:  If  the 
parents  who  now  send  their  children  to  the  free  schools  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  some  returns  for  the  instruction  furnished  them,  it  would  beget 
a  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  children  toward  their 
parents ;  they  would  feel  under  greater  obligations  to  them,  and  thus  be  fur- 
nished with  additional  motives  to  the  observance  of  that  precept  of  the 
moral  law  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  social  order  and  good  government 
— "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  evidence  from  foreign  countries,  the  com- 
mittee are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  before  the  board  the  testi- 
mony of  some  experience  on  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  our  own  city. 
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The  Female  Asaociation  did  for  some  time  receive  pay  to  the  amount  of 
one  and  two  cents  per  ■week  from  each  of  their  schoIarB.  They  found  no 
difficultj-  in  collecting  tliis  amount,  nor  was  the  attendance  on  tieir  schools 
diminished,  although,  at  the  same  time,  the  echoola  under  the  care  of  thia 
board  were  open  for  the  instruction  of  their  scholars  free  of  expense.  The 
Association  discontinued  receiying  pay,  from  the  fear  that  they  would  other- 
wise dehar  themselves  from  participating  in  the  common  school  fund. 

The  African.  School  at  one  time  received  from  the  children  in  attendance 
an  amount  almost  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

With  these  results  of  experience  before  them,  ajid  reasoning  from  the 
knowledge  in  their  possession  of  the  dispositions  and  feelings  of  some  of 
the  poor  of  this  cicj,  and  the  pecuniary  ability  of  most  of  them,  jour  com- 
mittee are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  alteration  above  considered. 

Having  come  to  this  result,  the  committee  would  now  connect  it  with 
the  coasideratioDS  in  the  former  part  of  thia  report  relative  to  the  minor  pay 
schools,  the  economical  management  of  the  school  fund,  &c. 

Any  plan  that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  feeling 
among  the  various  religions  sects,  by  removing  all  gi'ounds  for  jealousy  and 
contention,  to  satisfy  the  just  complaints  of  our  worthy  laboring  citizens 
who  contribute  to  the  common  school  iiind,  to  increase,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  economize  the  means  we  possess  of  enlightening,  hy  literary,  moral, 
and  religious  instruction,  our  numerous  youth,  to  break  up  the  many  inferior 
pay  schools,  to  promote  an  independent  feeling,  and  unite  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  should— and,  your  committee  cannot  doubt,  would — receive  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  our  citizens  generally. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  committee 
have  arrived  is  the  proposition  that  the  FVee  School  Sodtty  be  changed  into 
a  PuMi6  Schod  Bodety^  and  that  children  of  all  classes  be  admitted  into  the 
schools,  paying  therefor  such  compensation  as  may  be  within  their  pecuniary 
ability ;  and  that,  for  the  extension  and  support  of  these  public  schools,  the 
whole  of  the  common  school  fund  be  paid  annually  to  said  Society. 

A  few  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  public  instruction  are ; 

1st.  A  more  general  attention  would  be  given  by  our  citizens  to  the  all- 
important  subject  of  education. 

3d.  Harmony  would  be  preserved  among  religious  sects.       ' 

8d.  All  of  our  citizens  would  contribute,  and  all  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  in  the  cheap  and  good  elementary  education  of 
their  cliildren. 

4th.  A  great  increase,  by  the  small  payments  from  the  children,  of  the 
amount  expended  for  public  instruction. 

5th.  A  uniform  system  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  which  is 
very  important,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  removals  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  and  which  uniformity 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  different  church  schools  and  small  pay  schools. 

Sth.  Peelings  of  independence,  which  it  is  highly  important  to  cultivate, 
would  be  promoted  among  oiu:  poor  and  laboring  classes. 
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Tour  committee  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  tie  board  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  the  proposed  plan ;  and  they  do  so  with  a  full  persuasion 
of  its  practicabUity,  and  the  important  benefits  that  would  follow  ita  adop- 

GENEKAL  PLAN. 

Froposition  Ut.  The  title  of  "  The  Free-School  Society  of  New  York  " 
to  he  changed  to  that  of  "  The  New  York  Public  Bchool  Society,"  and  its 
charter  to  be  so  amended  that  children  of  all  classes  may  be  admitted  into 
the  schools,  and  reqairod  to  pay  for  their  instruction  according  to  the 
branches  they  may  learn,  but  not  esceediog  BO  cents  per  quarter ;  the  trus- 
tees to  have  power  to  remit  the  charge  in  such  cases  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 

%d.  Fifty  trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  Society  at  their  annual  meeting ; 
and  the  trustees  so  elected  to  have  power  to  add  to  their  number,  provided 
the  whole  number  of  trustees  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred, 

3d  The  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city  to  be  ^-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

4(A.  One  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  being  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  board  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

5(ft,  Any  person  paying  teu  dollars  to  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  to  become,  by  virtue  thereof,  a  member  of  the  Society  for  life. 

6(A.  The  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Free-School  Society  to  be  conveyed 
(subject  to  the  incumbrances  now  on  it)  by  said  Society  to  the  Corporation, 
and  by  the  Corporation  a  lease  thereof  to  be  granted  to  the  Public  School 
Society  in  perpetuity,  or  so  long  as  they  shall  use  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
promoting  common  school  education  in  this  city. 

7(A.  The  real  estate  of  the  African  schools  to  bo  also  conveyed  to  the 
Corporation,  and  leased,  as  above,  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and  those 
schools  to  he  immediately  transferred  to  the  charge  of  said  Society. 

8(S.  The  schools  of  "  The  Female  Association "  to  be  taken  under  the 
care  and  control  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  that  Association  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  members,  and,  in  future,  act  as  ausQiary  to  the 
Society  in  the  care  of  all  the  female  schools, 

9(A.  The  whole  amount  of  the  school  fund  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
New  York  Public  School  Society. 

imh.  The  Society  shall  pay  over  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  Mechanics 
School,  $1.50  per  scholar  for  all  children  gratuitously  educated  by  them. 

IKft.  To  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Society,  and  to  excite  emulation 
among  the  trustees,  the  latter  shall  be  divided  into  aa  many  sections  as  there 
may  bo  school-houses,  and  each  section  be  attached  to  a  particular  school. 
The  sectional  boards  to  have  the  immediate  care  and  management  of  the 
schools,  but  the  general  regulations  for  all  the  schools  to  be  made  by  the 
meeting  of  all  the  sections. 

The  sectional  boards  to  meet  monthly  at  the  school-rooms,  to  appoint 
school  committees,  and  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  their  several  schools. 

The  trustees  generally  to  meet  statedly  once  a  quarter,  and  on  special 
en  deemed  necessary. 
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At  each  stated  meeting  of  the  general  board  the  scyeral  Bectiona  ahall 
report  on  the  state  of  their  schools,  and  their  reports  shall  contain  a  con- 
densed view  of  their  minutes,  and  those  of  the  school  committees. 

A  committee  shall  be  appointed  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
to  yisit,  during  the  succeeding  g^uarter,  all  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Society,  and  to  report  on  their  situation  at  the  subsequent  meeting. 

The  antmal  report  of  the  tmsteea  to  the  Society  shall  also  be  sabmitted 
to  the  Corporation  and  Legislature. 

In  the  event  of  this  plan  being  adopted  by  the  board,  and  snbsecineBtly 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Ooqjoration,  the  only  alteration  necessary 
(though  others  may  be  convenient)  in  the  late  law  relative  io  the  school 
fund,  is  in  that  section  requiring  that  the  fluhjects  of  gratuitous  instruction 
only  be  reported  to  the  commissioners.  It  will  he  recollected  that,  although 
the  PuhKc  School  Society  will  he  an  independent  body  so  far  aa  it  respects 
the  management  of  the  schools,  they  will  always  be  subject  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, aa  their  funds  will  be  at  the  pleasure  of  that  body.  And  the  commis- 
sioners will  he  an  intermediate  body  of  general  inspectors,  independent  of 
the  Society,  and  reporting  to  the  Corporation  and  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  new  interest  which  would  be  excited  among  our  citizens 
by  the  proposed  plan,  and  the  reduction  of  the  liffe  subscription  to  so  low  a 
sum  aa  $10,  would  probably  induce  a  great  number  to  become  members  of  a 
Society  which  already  counts  upon  its  list  about  five  hundred  of  our  most 
respectable  citizens. 

By  the  Committee. 

Kew  Yoait,  January  iSth,  1825. 

Estimates  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
predicated  on  the  whole  of  the  school  fund  being  paid  to  said  Society  annu- 
ally, and  on  its  schools  becoming  low-priced  pay  schools : 

The  simple  calculation  is,  that  each  school  will  more  than  half  support 
itself  by  the  pay  derived  from  the  scholars,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  school  fund  may  therefore  he  annually  applied  to  the  purchase  of  lota 
and  erection  of  new  school-houses. 

The  school-houses  now  belonging  to  the  Free-School  So- 
ciety will  accommodate,  according  to  the  usual  aver- 
■  age  attendance, 7,000  scholars. 

And  the  two  African  school-houses,      ....       1,000       " 


So  that  the  Society,  on  the  plan  proposed,  will  have  sufficient  room  imme- 
diately for  all  the  children  that  may  probably  be  transferred  during  the  first 
year  to  its  schools  from  others,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  change,  am! 
can  educate  them  at  but  little  additional  expense. 

Suppose  the  Public  School  Society  to  have,  during  its  first  year,  8,000 
scholars,  inclndiog  the  colored  children,  and  nearly  all  of  tiiem  to  be  of  the 
description  of  children  now  attending  the  free  and  charity  schools  : 
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Tte  annual  expense  of  all  the 

scheela  of  the  Society,  with     5,309  scholars,  was,  last  year,  $10,000 

Add  the  annual  expense  of  the 

African  schools,    ...       843        "  say  1,800 

Add  the  annual  expense  of  the 

Female  Association,        .  543        "  say  1,300 

Add  the  annual  expense  for  chil- 
dren from  other  schools,      .    1,405        "  say  BOO 

8,000 
Which  gives,  for  tie  expenses  of  the  first  year, .        .        .        .    ?13,500 
And  the  revenue  of  the  Society  during  the  same  period  will  be  : 
From  the  school  fund,         ....    $14,000 
Less  appropriation  to  the  Orphan  Asylum 

ajid  Mechanics'  School,      .        .        .  500 

113,500 

State  annuity  from  city  excise  fund,  ....        1,500 

Lotteries, 1,500 

Rents,  &c., 500 

*ir,ooo 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Society,  without  pay  from 

scholars,  of 13,500 

But  the  8,000  children  would  probably  pay,  viz. : 

1,000, $0,000 

2,000,  at  13^  cts.  per  quarter,  per  annum, .        .  1,000 

4,000,  at  35  cts 4,000 

1,000,  at  60  cts 2,000 

$7,000 

Giving  a  balance  of  receipts  over  espcnditurea  amounting  to        $10,500 

As  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  second  year  may  be  esfjmated  the 
same  as  those  of  the  flist,  for  the  same  schools,  the  Tvhole  of  the  balance  of 
the  first  year  may  be  applied  toward  the  purchase  of  lots  and  erection  of  a 
new  school-house. 

In  the  new  schools,  a  greater  proportion  of  scholars  will  doubtleBS  be 
admitted,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay. 

The  annual  expense  of  each  new  school  of  800  children  will  be : 

For  teachers,  male,  $900,  and  female,  $350,  and  monitors,  $150,       $1,400 
Stationery,  fuel,  &c., SOO 

$1,T00 
And  the  receipts,  viz. : 

Prom  400  scholars,  35  cts.  per  (juarter,         .        .        .       $400 
From  400       "50  "  ...  800 


Balance  against  school, $500 
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In  tlie  new  scliools,  the  children  will  tiiu3  pay  an  amount  equal  to  two 
tbiida  of  the  whole  expenses. 

From  the  preceding  estimates,  it  appears  that  the  Public  SchcCol  Society 
could,  without  resorting  to  loans  or  other  sources  of  revenue,  go  on  continu- 
ally adding  to  the  number  of  ita  school-houses.  But  probably  not  faster 
than  the  wants  of  the  city  wilt  require ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  now  7,000  children  not  in  a  course  of  education,  and  that  the 
population  of  New  York  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

This  report  was  widely  read  and  approved. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature,  November  19th,  1824, 
authorized  the  Common  Council  to  appoint  ten  school  mmmis- 
sioners,  and  to  designate  the  schools  which  should  participate  in 
the  school  funi^  and  directed  the  first  appointment  to  be  made  in 
January,  1825.  Accordingly,  the  Mayor,  Hon.  Wm.  Paulding, 
Jr.,  informed  the  Common  Council  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law ;  and,  upon  motion  of  Alderman  Massn,  at  the  session  held 
on  January  17th,  the  foEowing-named-.  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed :  • 

First  Ward,   ....     Oliver  H.  Hicks. 

Second    "  ...         Jacob  Dbaee. 

Third       "        .        .        .        .    John  Adams, 

Fourth   .t'  .        .         .         HnsAii  Eetchdm. 

Fifth       "       .        .        .        .    Gideon  Tocker. 

Sixth       "  ...  Saudei,  Ackekly. 

Seventh  "        -        .    ■     .         .     David  Lton. 

Eighth    "  ....      Peter  H,  Wehdover. 

Ninth      "        .         .         .        .     Geoegb  S.  Dou&htt, 

Tenth      "  ...         Joseph  Piggoit. 

The  consideration  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  law  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Laws.*  The  general  plans  recom- 
mended in  the  printed  report  on  reorganization  being  regarded 
with  much  favor  by  many  prominent  men  of  the  city  conversant 
with  school  interests,  and  the  trustees  being  informed  that  the 
Law  Committee  were  prepared  to  entertain  the  propositions, 
Isaac  Collins,  Robert  0.  Cornell,  and  Lindley  MniTay  were  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  them  on  the  whole  question. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  held  i>n  May  4th,  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Free-School  Society,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  extending  instruction  to  the  poor  children  of  the  city 
who  were  not  included  in  the  charity  schools  of  religious  socie- 
■  See  Appendis  A, 
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ties,  was  read,  accompanied  with  Bpecimeiis  of  the  penmanship 
of  pupils.  The  papers  were  referred  to  the  Law  Committee.  A 
brief  report  from  that  committee  was  submitted  on  ilay  11,  ap- 
proving and  i-ecommending  the  Free-School  Society  to  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  public. 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  held  on  April  25, 
Alderman  Cowdrey  moved  that  the  law  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  moneys  bo  taken  up  ;  but  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived, and  the  law  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  following 
Thursday.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  petition  was  presented  from 
the  trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  St.  Peter's  Clmrch 
for  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  a^d^aid  on  the  table. 

On  Thursday,  the  38th,  on  motion  of  Alderman  Cowdrey, 
the  special  order  was  taken  up  for  consideration.  The  petition 
of  t!ie  trustees  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  churches  was  read,  and 
the  law  reported  by  the  committee  was  also  read.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  law  was  as  follows  : 

Be  it  ordained,  by  the  Mayor,  AldermeD,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  common  council  convened,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
in  them  hy  the  act  of  the  Legislaturo  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled 
"  An  Act  relating  to  Common  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  passed 
Nov.  19,  1834,  that  the  institutions  which  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  of  the 
commisMonera  of  the  common  school  fund,  payable  to  and  raised  in  the 
said  city,  are  herehy  designated  to  be,  the  Free^chool  Society  of  New 
York,  the  Mechanics'  Society,  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  and  the  trustees- 
of  the  African  free  schools. 

Itr.  Philip  Hone,  of  the  Board  of  Assistants,  moved  to 
amend,  by  adding,  after  the  words  "  trustees  of  the  African  free 
schools,"  the  following ; 

And  the  trustees  of  such  incorporated  religious  societies  in  said  city  as 
support  or  shall  establish  charity  schools,  who  may  apply  ; 

Ptwided,  That  the  religious  societies  ahove  named  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  pay  for  any  scholars  except  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  their  respective  places  of  worship. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Hone  called  fpr  a  division  of  the 
question,  and  it  resulted  as  follows  : 

Ayes — Aidermen  Wyckoff  and  Reed,  and  Assistant  Alder- 
man Hone— 3. 

Nays — liichard  Kiker,  Eecorder,  Aldermen  King,  Ireland, 
7 
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Cowdrey,  Webb,  Mann,  Taylor,  and  Ostrander,  and  Assistant 
Aldermen  Bolton,  St.  Jolin,  Agnew,  Burtsell,  and  Cox— 13. 

The  board  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
paragraphs,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  signed,  and  passed,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Law  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  Common 
Scbool  Fund  in  the  City  of  New  York." 

Oji  the  26th  of  September,  the  report  of  the  law  Committee 
was  called  up,  and  made  the  special  order  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  board,  October  10 ;  at  which  time,  after  some  discussion, 
it  was  made  the  order  for  the  following  meeting. 

On  the  24th,  the  special  order  was  resumed,  and,  after  debate 
and  amendment,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were 
adopted,  as  follows : 

IB  CouHOH  CouHoiL,  OoMSfr  24,  lB!i. 

The  Committee  on  Laws,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  on,  the  distribution,  of  the 
n  school  fund,  proposing  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  Society, 

IS  to  admit  children  of  all  classes  to  their  schools,  for  a  compensation  not 
e  dollar  per  quarter,  with  power  to  remit  the  charge  in  proper 
cases ;  and  to  whom  was  also  referred  a  communication  from  Aaron  Ely, 
propoMug  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  this  city,  repoi-t : 

That  the  distribution  of  the  common  school  fund  in  this  city  is  at  pres- 
ent confined  to  those  only  who  are  the  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  education. 
The  necessary  operation  of  this  limitation  is  the  rejection  from  the  free 
schools  and  other  institutions  participating  in  this  fund,  of  the  children  of 
those  who  can  pay  for  schooling,  and  the  admission  of  such  only  as  are  un- 
able to  pay.  The  consequences  are,  that  the  children  of  poverty  and  want 
are  left  to  form  a  community  by  themselTea,  and  that  the  classes  above  them 
in  point  of  circumstances,  but  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient ability  amply  to  provide  for  them,  are  omitted  as  objects  of  the  public 
care  and  bounty  in  the  invaluable  objects  of  literary  and  elementary  instruc- 

To  obviate  these  pnvat  na  so  injurious  in  their  nature  and  effects,  by 
breaking  down  the  d  at  nctions  that  now  divide  these  portions  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  to  promote  the  r  mutual  benefit  by  instructing  them  to- 
gether, as  children  of  the  poor  citizens  of  an  enlightened  and  growing 
republic,  in  the  great  an  1  fun  lamental  principles  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  thus  fitting  them  for  a  course  of  future  usefulness,  is  a  task  worthy  the 
solicitude  and  exertions  of  our  benevolent  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  the  outlines  of  a  general  plan  for  effect- 
ing this  important  object,  viz. : 

I.  The  title  of  the  Free-School  Society  to  be  changed  to  that  of  "  The 
New  York  Public  School  Society,"  and  its  charter  to  be  so  amended  that 
children  of  all  classes  may  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  required  to  pay 
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for  their  instruction  according  to  tlie  'hranclies  tliey  may  learn,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding one  dollar  per  quarter,  in  advance.  The  trustees  to  have  power  to 
remit  the  charge  in  such  cases  aa  they  may  deem  proper, 

n.  Fifty  trustees  to  bo  elected  by  the  Society  at  their  annual  meeting; 
and  the  trustees  so  elected  to  have  power  to  add  to  their  number,  proyided 
the  whole  number  of  trustees  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

III.  The  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city  to  be  ex-officto  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

■  IV.  One  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  bdng  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  board  to  form  a  quorum. 

V.  Any  person  paying  ten  dollars  to  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  to  become,  by  virtue  thereof,  a  member  for  life. 

VL  The  real  estate  of  the  Free-School  Society,  and  of  the  African 
schools,  to  be  conveyed,  subject  to  the  esisting  encumbrances,  by  the  said 
societies  to  this  corporation,  and  a  lease  thereof  to  be  granted  by  them  to 
the  Public  School  Society,  in  perpetuity,  or  so  long  as  they  shall  exist  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  common  school  education  in  this  city. 

VII,  The  whole  amount  of  the  school  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  said 
Public  School  Society,  and  such  auxiliary  inatitntions  as  shall  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Common  Council. 

The  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  the  proposed  alterations, 
in  addition  to  those  first  suggested,  are : 

L  Experienced  and  well-qualified  teachers,  who  shall  be  duly  compen- 
sated for  the  employment  of  their  time  and  talents. 

n.  Convenient,  spacious,  and  well-accommodated  school -houses,  combin- 
ing the  advantages  of  cleanliness,  light,  and  air. 

in.  Uniformity  in  the  systems  and  modes,  and  in  the  books  and  subjects 
of  instruction. 

IV.  In  rcapect  to  the  small  payments  which  alone  are  to  be  allowed,  and 
which  are  never  to  be  required  in  cases  of  inability  or  inconvenience  to  make 
them,  the  expected  advantages  are :  First,  a  great  increase  of  the  amount  to 
be  received  and  expended  for  public  instruction.  Second,  the  inculcation 
of  tlie  valnable  principle,  that  every  person  is  bound  to  render  some  return 
for  services  performed  for  himself  or  his  family.  Third,  an  increased  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  their 
duo  preparation  for  and  their  punctual  attendance  at  school,  connected  with 
the  encouragement  of  a  laudable  share  of  pride,  emulation,  and  indepen- 
dence of  character,  in  both  parents  and  children.  And  fourth,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  renewed  obligation  under  which  children  will  be  placed 
to  their  parents,  that  they  will  be  more  practically  instructed  in  the  great 
commandment  which  says,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 

V.  A  new  impulse  will  be  escited,  and  a  more  general  attention  be  pro- 
duced among  our  citizens  at  large,  in  favor  of  the  all-important  subject  of 
elementary  education. 

VI.  Harmony  will  be  produced  among  religious  sects,  and,  at  last,  all 
causes  of  disagreement  will  be  removed,  as  all  will  be  interested  where  all 
alike  contribute  to  the  great  and  common  object. 
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In  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  now  suggested,  your  commit- 
tee have  ascertained  that  in  Great  Britain  a  similar  method  has  been  attend- 
ed with  success,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  eighteenth  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  And  your  committee  have  been  fnrnislied  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  R  Webster,  dated  Albany,  S5th  of  April,  1835,  to  Mr. 
Isaac  Collins,  of  our  city,  from  which  they  have  his  permission  to  make  the 
following  extracts : 

I*  have  examined  the  minute-book  of  the  Albany  Lancaster  school  .in 
relation  to  the  admission  of  pay  scholars.  We  have  but  a  single  by-law  on 
the  subject,  which  requires  tliat  all  children,  on  admittance  into  the  school, 
shall  pay  in  advance  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  quarter,  according  to  the  ability  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
always  excepting  the  children  of  such  poor  persons  as  are  unalilo  to  pay ; 
and  those  of  this  class  have  in  all  cases  a  preference,  and  are  never  refused 
on  any  account  wtatever. 

We  have  never  met  with  any  difaculty  in  the  school  in  respect  to  the 
scholars  paying,  or  not  paying.  Each  child  has  equal  nghta  and  privileges ; 
,and  though  the  government  of  the  scbool  requires  order  and  submission,  it 
13  otherwise  a  perfect  democracy.  Each  child  rises  or  falls  from  hia  own 
merit  or  dement,  and  no  regard  is  ever  paid  to  the  standing  of  the  parent 
or  guardian.     We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  on  this  subject 

Tout  committee,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  remark  in  addition,  that  the 
common  school  fund  is  appropriated  in  the  other  counties  of  the  State  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  support  of  common  or  public  schools ;  and 
tbe  prosperity  and  unrivalled  eminence  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States  in 
their  elementary  and  public  schools,  and  in  the  consequent  dissemination  of 
usefiil  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  their  citizens,  are  matters  of  notori- 
ety and  sources  of  gratification  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens. 

And  while,  in  other  States,  and  in  other  parts  of  our  own  State,  the 
advantages  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  are  scattered  as  far  and  as 
widely  as  possible,  and  the  policy  appears  to  be  adopted  that  education 
should  be  as  diffusive  as  civil  liberty — that  it  should  be  made  to  erpand 
with  the  increase  of  population  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  political  happi- 
ness— and  that,  with  the  effort  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  render  it 
universal,  the  influences  of  an  education  as  salutary  and  as  universal  should 
accompany  this  right  as  its  correlative  and  best  regulating  power,  your  com- 
mittee will  respectfully  suggest  that  the  establishment  of  a  similar  policy  as 
applicable  to  our  city  is  deserving  the  efforts  of  this  board,  of  our  liberal 
institutions,  and,  indeed,  of  every  citizen. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  to  the  board  the  following  resolu- 

I.  Beaohed,  That  this  board  approves  of  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  in  this  city  on  the  principles  above  suggested,  instead  of  free 
schools. 

n.  Beaohed,  That  this  board  recommend  that  a  memorial  be  submitted 
to  the  nest  Legislature  by  the  said  Free-School  Society  (as  they  propose), 
for  effecting  the  above  object,  and  for  securing  the  lands  and  buildings  now 
belonging  to  the  Free-School  Society  and  the  African  schools  in  this  city  as 
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public  or  common  schools,  and  also  for  securing  tbe  proportion  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  to  which  this  city  is  or  shall  be  entitled,  to  the  general 
purpoaea  of  edacatiouj  and  for  Iho  support  of  public  or  common  schools, 
subject  to  any  future  alterations  which  the  Legislature  may  deem  proper; 
Provided,  that  the  details  be  first  considered  by  the  committee  of  this  board, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Bchool  Fund,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Free-School 
Society,  and  that  they  report  such  details  for  the  consideration  of  the  board. 
Hespectfully  submitted,  S.  Cowdbbt, 

Thos.  Bolton, 
E.  W.  Krae. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
Isaac  Coliine,  Benjamin  Clark,  James  I.  Koosevelt,  Jr.,  Eobert 
0.  Cornell,  and  Lindley  Kiirray  a  committee  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial, a  drait  of  a  law,  and  a  detailed  plan  of  operations,  to 
correspond  witli  the  new  scheme,  if  enacted  by  tbe  Legislature, 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  11th  of 
November,  to  consider  the  nieasares  proposed  by  tbe  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  favor  of 
their  action,  and  directing  that  the  board  proceed  with  their 
appeal  to  the  Legislatm-e  for  a  new  charter.  The  committee 
acted  with  great  diligence  and  intelligence  in  the  matter,  and 
all  opposition  being  overcome,  and  the  details  of  the  law  having 
been  made  complete,  it  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1826.  The  law,  being  of  unusual  importance  in  the  course  of 
legislation  on  popular  instruction  in  New  York,  is  here  inserted : 

AN  ACT 
In  relation,  to  (fte  Frec-Bchool  Society  of  New  York,  pataed  January  38(A,  1836, 

Whereas  tbe  trustees  of  said  Society  have  presented  to  the  Legislatui*  a 
memorial  requesting  certain  alterations  in  their  act  of  incorporation,  There- 
fore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  !New  Tork,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  that  the  said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Poblic  School  Society  of  New  Tork. 

And  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Society  to 
provide,  so  far  as  their  means  may  extend,  for  the  education  of  all  children 
in  the  city  of  New  York  not  otherwise  provided  for,  whether  snch  children 
be  or  be  .not  the  proper  objects  of  gratuitous  education,  and  without  regard 
to  the  religious  sect  or  denomination  to  which  such  children  or  their  parents 
may  belong. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  to 
require  of  the  pupils  received  into  the  schools  under  their  charge  a  moder- 
ate compensation,  adapted  to  the  ability  of  tbe  parents  of  such  pupils,  to 
be  applied  to  the  erection  of  school-houses,  the  payment  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  and  to  the  defraying  of  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  incident  to 
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"the  edueation  of  children ;  Frasvied,  That  such  payment  or  compensation 
ma?  be  remitted  ty  the  trustees,  in  all  cases  in  whicli  they  shall  deem  it 
proper  to  do  ao  ;  and,  Provided,  farther.  That  no  child  shall  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  said  institution,  merely  on.  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay  for 
the  same,  but  shall  at  all  times  be  freely  received  and  educated  by  the  said 
trustees. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  Bhall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  the  said  Society  of  any  revenues,  or  of  any  rights  to 
which  they  are  now,  or,  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  would  have  been  ■ 
by  law  entitled,  and  that  the  receipts  of  small  payments  from  the  scholars 
shall  not  preclude  the  trustees  from  drawing  from  the  common  school  fund 
for  all  the  children  educated  by  them. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  trustees  shall  have  power  from  time 
to  time  to  establish  in  the  said  city  such  additional  schools  as  they  may 
deem  expedient. 

And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  paying  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
Society,  for  the  use  of  said  Society,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  shall  become  a 
member  thereof  for  life. 

And  he  it  furtJi^  enacted,  That  the  annual  meetings  of  the  said  Society 
shall  hereafter  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  in  each  year. 

And  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  number  of  trustees  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Society,  at  and  after  the  next  annual  meeting,  shall  be  increased  to  fifty, 
who  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  board  may  add  to  their  number,  but  so  as 
not  in  the  whole  to  esceed  one  hundred,  esclusive  of  the  Mayor  and  Re- 
corder of  the  city,  who  are  hereby  declared  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  stated  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be 
held  quarteriy,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first  Fridays  of  February,  May,  August, 
and  November  in  each  year ;  Provided,  That  an  eitra  stated  meeting  shall 
be  held  on  the  Friday  nest  following  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  new  board,  and  transacting  any  other  necea- 


And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  trus- 
tecB  for  the  time  being  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  board. 

And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Society  is  hereby  authorized  to 
convey  their  school  ediCcea,  and  other  real  estate,  to  the  Major,  Aldermen, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions, 
and  in  such  forms,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  tetween  the  parties,  taking  back 
from  the  said  Corporation  a  perpetual  lease  thereof,  upon  condition  that  the 
same  shall  be  exclusively  and  perpetually  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

State  of  NeiB  Tori,  \ 

Secretary's  Office,     j 

I  certify  the  preceding  to  be  a  true  copy  of  an  original  act  of  the  Legia- 
lature  of  this  State,  on  file  in  this  office. 

Albiki,  Jamian/  SSlh,  1826. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Dep,  Secretary.' 
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The  announcement  of  tlio  passage  of  the  act  was  received 
■with  great  satisfaction  by  the  board,  and  the  fjllo^ing  lesolu 
tions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  1st.  That  the  Committee  on  Public  feclioolo  be  dis 
charged,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  board  be  presented  to  Isaac 
Collins,  one  of  their  number,  for  his  active  and  eflicient  agency 
at  Albany  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  amending  our 
charter,  and  that  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  pay  bis  bill  of  ex 
penses. 

2d.  That  the  law  be  accepted,  and  that,  in  accordance  tbeie- 
with,  this  Society  forthwith  assume  the  name  of  the  Public 
School  Society  of  New  Yokk. 

3d.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  a  revised  copy  of  by-laws  founded  on  the  new  law,  and 
with  encli  alterations  and  additions  as  may  appear  expedient. 

4tli.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  look  out  for 
suitable  lots  for  two  additional  school-houses  within  the  follow- 
ing districts,  viz.,  in  the  rear  of  the  Hospital,  between  Anthony 
and  Peade  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Spring  and  Macdou- 
gal  streets, 

5tli.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  the  subject 
of  the  transfer  of  our  real  estate  to  the  Corporation,  and  that 
they  report  their  views  of  the  terms  on  ■which  a  conveyance 
should  be  made. 

6th.  That,  until  after  the  next  annual  election,  t!ie  board 
will  continue  to  meet  monthly,  as  heretofore,  for  the  transaction 
of  their  usual  business. 

The  committees  were  appointed  to  the  several  duties  named 
in  the  resolutions,  as  follows : 

To  Revise  the  By-Laws — Lindley  Murray,  K.  0.  Cornell, 
J.  E,  Hyde,  Isaac  Collins,  and  James  I.  Poosevclt,  Jr. 

To  Select  Locations  for  New  Schools — Robert  C.  Cornell, 
William  "W".  Fox,  and  Isaac  Collins. 

On  Transfer  of  Real  .£s^e— James  I.  Poosevelt,  Jr.,  Ben- 
jamin Clarke,  and  George  T.  Tidmble. 

The  long-continued  efforts  of  the  Society  to  secure  a  just  dis- 
iribution  of  the  school  money,  irrespective  of  sectarian  institu- 
tions, and  to  reorganize  the  system,  were  thus  rewarded  with  the 
seal  of  legislative  approval  and  authority.  The  development 
of  new  plans  and  measures  commence  the  history  of  a  new  year. 
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CHAPTER   Y. 

HISTORY    FROM    1S2S    TO    1S31. 

New  Pchoola — No  7  Opened — &ihool  No  S — Siliools  at  Hirlem,  UanlntljiuTille,  and 
BloomiDgdale — fechool  No  9 — Columbia  College — ^L«'  Loi-atjons — Sthool  No.  10\ 
oi^aniaed — School  No  11 — Rtmntes  and  Attendance— High  School — The  Pay 
Stslem — Lottenea — Sundiy  &cholir'j — Infant  SohonlB — Death  of  the  President, 
Ds  ft  ITT  Clinton — New  Measures — Additional  Tai — Addres'*  to  the  Public — 
Tagrancj — Visitor — Samuel  W  Seton — Memonalo — Power  to  Mortgage  and  Con- 
vey Property— -The  hew  Tas  Obtained— Tht  Schools  of  New  Toik  Cify-^chool 
No  12— School  ho  13— The  School  Pun d— Application  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Orphan  Asjlimi. 

The  important  proceedings  during  the  year  1825,  relative  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  system  and  the  prosecution  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  the  requisite  legislation,  did  not  divert  the 
attention  of  the  board  from  those  measures  whicli  related  to  the 
healtliful  and  immediate  expansion  of  the  sphere  of  labor  of  the 
Society,  by  the  selection  of  additional  sites  for  school  buildings, 
and  the  erection  of  suhstantial  and  commodious  edifices  thereon. 
At  tiie  meeting  of  the  board  in  May,  a  committee  of  five,  con- 
sisting of  J.  I.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  James  F.  Depeyster,  George  T. 
Trimble,  R.  C.  Cornell,  and  Stephen  Allen,  was  appointed,  to 
select  locations  for  schools,  and  to  report  on  the  expediency  of 
luring  premises  or  erecting  buildings,' to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
city.  The  committee,  having  examined  several  locations,  report- 
ed, in  September,  in  favor  of  establishing  a  school  on  tlie  east 
side  of  Chrystie  street,  between  Hester  and  Pump  (afterward 
called  Walker)  streets,  where  three  lots  could  be  procured  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  each.  A  location  in  the  rear  of  Trinity 
Church  was  also  recommended,  if  the  premises  could  ho  pro- 
cured from  the  corporation  of  the  church  by  a  permanent  lease, 
and,  if  possible,  a  purchase  of  the  property.  The  committee 
reported  resolutions  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  lots  in 
Ohryslie  street,  and  the  appointment  of  a  building  committee  to 
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Buperintend  the  erection  of  a  proper  house.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  William  "W.  Fox,  James  Palmer,  and  Isaac 
Collins  were  Beleeted  as  the  Building  Committee,  who  were 
directed  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a 
scliool-house,  which  shonld  be  similar  to  No.  5,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  cellar  instead  of  a  basement. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  committee  reported  the  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  house,  which  should  be  40  hy  80  feet,  with 
furniture,  fences,  and  otlier  requisites,  at  a  cost  of  $9,500.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  directed  to  proceed  with 
tiie  erection  of  the  building.  The  house  was  built,  and  opened 
as  Public  School  No.  1,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1826,  with  eighty- 
seven  pupils,  under  the  care  of  Stephen  R.  Ktrby, 

In  April,  the  Committee  on  Locations  reported  in  favor  of 
purchasing  three  lots  of  ground  in  Grand  street,  between  "Woos- 
ter  and  Laurens  streets,  for  $S,000.  The  board  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  appointed  Isaac  Collins, 
George  T,  Trimble,  William  W.  Fox,  and  Robert  C.  Cornell  to 
procure  plans  and  estimates.  They  were  submitted  on  the  2l)th 
of  the  same  month,  and  approved ;  and  Messrs.  W.  W.  Fox, 
Isaac  Collins,  and  James  Palmer  were  appointed  the  Building 
Committee.  The  house  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Sherman,  Principal,  and  filled  so 
rapidly,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  following,  there  were  371  boys 
and  264  girls  in  attendance. 

At-  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  in  May,  Messrs.  Stephen 
Allen  and  James  F.  Depeyster  stated  that  there  were  two  or 
three  school  districts  in  Manhattanville,  Harlem,  and  Blooming- 
dale,  which  were  entitled  hy  law  to  certain  moneys — the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  Harlem  Commons — and  they  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  conference  with  the  parties  interested  in  those 
schools  with  reference  to  a  scheme  of  transfer,  by  which  they 
might  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Society.  Messrs, 
Stephen  Allen,  James  F.  Depeyster,  and  George  T.  Trimble 
were  assigned  the  duty  of  inaking  the  requisite  inquiries,  and  on 
the  12th  of  the  same  month  they  reported  in  general  terms  rela- 
tive to  the  schools,  hut  particularly  with  reference  to  that  at 
Bloomingdale,  They  offered  resolutions  for  the  recognition  of 
the  school  as  one  of  those  under  the  care  of  the  Society,  and 
providing  for  the   selection  and  temporary  appointment   of  a 
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teacher,  at  a  salary  of  thirty  dollars  a  month.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  the  school,  which  had  been  under  the  care  of 
the  vestry  of  St.  Michael's  Churcli  (Episcopal),  became  known 
as  Public  School  No.  9.  Jotham  Wilson,  a  pupil  who  had  for 
several  years  been  a  monitor-general,  was  selected  as  teacher. 

The  expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  fiscal  year  had  been 
$47,344.9fl,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  new  account 
of  $6,235.51.  The  annual  exhibit  showed  the  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils  to  be  5,170,  of  whom  about  three  fifths  were  boya 
and  two  fifths  were  girls. 

The  Society  having  at  that  time  no  convenient  place  of 
meeting,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  who  courteously  granted  the  use  of  their  hall  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  New  Locations  reported,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  in  favor  of  purchasing  three  lots  of  ground  in  Woos- 
ter  street,  between  Houston  and  Bleecker  streets,  and  also  three 
lots  in  Anthony,  near  Hudson  street,  and  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  a  house  on  the  lots  in  Anthony  street.  The  resolutions 
to  piu-chase  land  were  adopted,  but  the  recommendation  to  build 
was  laid  on  the  table.  In  November,  the  committee  reported  a 
new  location  in  Church  street,  between  Dnane  and  Thomas 
streets,  which,  however,  was  not  adopted.  In  January,  1827, 
they  reported  favorably  upon  a  location  in  Duane  street,  near 
Hudson,  the  price  for  which  would  be  $8,300,  and  a  dower  right 
of  $50  per  annum  in  favor  of  a  lady  then  sixty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  location  was  approved,  and  the  usual  steps  directed 
to  be  taken  to  complete  the  purchase ;  and  the  Building  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  preliminary  measures 
to  provide  for  tho  erection  of  an  edifice.  The  house  was  com- 
pleted, and  opened  as  No.  10,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1827. 
Contracts  were  directed  to  be  made  for  the  building  of  No.  11, 
in  Wooster  street  (which  was  completed  and  opened  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1828),  and  the  purchase  of  ground  for  No.  9,  at 
Bloomingdale,  and  the  erection  of  a  frame  house  of  two  stories 
thereon.  Four  lots  in  Bloomingdale  were  purchased  for  $350, 
two  of  them  being  granted  as  a  donation.  These  measures  were 
severally  prosecuted  with  promptitude  and  fidelity. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  exhibited  the  fact  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  Society  had  been  $64,72i,79,  leaving  a  bal- 
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anee  to  new  account  of  S5,i80-69,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  5,030  pupils.  Of  tlie  ainoimt  expended,  about  $26,000  were 
paid  for  buildinga  and  lota  of  ground. 

The  close  of  the  year  1826,  and  the  early  part  of  1827,  were 
partially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  two  important  proposi- 
tions :  Ist,  the  establishment  of  a  central  high  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  monitors  and  tutora,  and  as  an  advanced  school 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  irom  the  public  schools ;  and,  2d,  the 
question,  whether  the  pay  system  had  been  the  means  of  dimin- 
ishing the  attendance  of  poor  children  at  the  schools.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  scholars,  as  made  apparent  by  the  annual 
exhibit,  presented  a  fact  the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been  an- 
ticipated. Instead  of  a  considerable  increase  in  numbers  with 
the  more  extended  facilities  and  new  schools,  there  had  been  an 
actual  diminution.  The  proceedings  relative  to  these  measures 
arc  presented  in  other  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  great  evils  of  the  system  of  gambling  known  as  lotteries, 
had  become  manifest  to  the  ti"ustees,  and  they  earnestly  sought 
to  have  such  a  law  enacted  as  would  restrict,  if  not  entirely  pro- 
hibit, the  traffic  in  lottery  tickets.  The  Society  received  a  con- 
siderable sum  annually  from  the  half  of  the  license-tax  paid  by 
the  dealers  in  lottery  schemes ;  but  this  did  not  blind  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  system  was  pernicions,  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. The  imnual  report  for  the  year  1827  makes  the  follow- 
ing allusion  to  this  topic : 

The  subject  of  lotteries,  in  which,  through  the  medium  of  moneys  re- 
ceived for  licenses  to  sell  tickets,  thej  are  directly  interested,  has  engaged 
much  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  trustees.  Fully  convinced  of,  and 
deeply  legretting,  the  great  and  increasing  evils  incident  to  this  legalized 
mode  of  gambling,  they  have  deemed  it  their  incumbent  duty  to  endeavor 
to  moderate  and  lessen  the  mischiefs  of  this  pernicious  system,  and  accord- 
ingly directed  a  committee  to  prosecute  offenders  against  the  provisions  of 
tlie  old  law,  wMcli  prohibited  the  selling  of  tickets  in  foreign  lotteries. 
They  also  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  requesting,  if  they  could 
not  constitutionally  abolish  the  whole  system,  that  such  further  regulations 
might  be  adopted  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  limitation  and  curtailment 
of  the  evil.  The  board  esceedingly  regret  that  an  act  on  this  subject,  which 
bad  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  by  large  majorities,  was  nega- 
tived by  the  Executive  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unconstitutional.  An- 
other bill  was,  however,  subsequently  introduced,  passed,  and  has  become  a 
law,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  wil!  prove  efficacious  in  preventing  that  biancll 
of  the  evil  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries  not  authorized  by  this 
State. 
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The  same  report  contains  the  following  etatement  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  year,  who 
were  also  regular  attendants  at  Sunday  sehoola  or  churches : 

The  trustees  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  eaxly  religious  instruction ; 
and  although,  the  nature  of  their  association  and  its  true  interests  require 
tiat  none  but  such  aa  is  strictly  and  exclusively  general  and  Bcriptural  in  its 
character  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools  under  their  charge,  they 
require  from  the  teachers  stated  returns  of  the  number  of  tlieir  scholars  who 
attend  at  the  various  Sunday  schools,  or  at  places  of  worship,  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  last  reports  for  all  schools,  except  JSo.  8,  show  that,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  of  3,925  children  on  the  registers,  3,483  belonged  to  Sunday 
schools,  and  of  the  remainder,  1,143  were  attenders  at  the  various  places  of 
■worship  to  which  their  parents  were  attached ;  leaving  but  336  unaccounted 
for,  or  who  are  negligent  in  this  important  duty. 

During  the  month  of  May,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mrs. 
Joanna  Eethune,  informing  the  board  that  an  association  of 
ladies  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  infant 
school,  and  requesting  the  use  of  the  basement  of  No.  8,  in 
Grand  street,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schoo!.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  authorized  to  grant  the  use  of  such  rooms 
in  the  school  buildings  as  were  proper,  and  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. This  measure  laid  the  foundation  of  the  very  impor- 
tant change  made  in  the  system  soon  afterward,  by  which  chil- 
dren of  three  years  of  age  were  taught  with  others  in  the  infant 
schools,  which  became  known  as  Primary  Schools  or  Depart- 
ments. ITie  Executive  Committee  took  the  whole  plan  into  (!on- 
sideration,  and  referred  the  inquiries  to  a  sub-committee,  who 
presented  a  report  in  favor  of  the  system.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1828,  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  board,  by  which 
body  it  was  adopted,  and  referred  back  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  full  power  to  carry  its  several  recommendations  into 
effect.  This  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  labors  of 
the  board  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1828. 

The  Society  which  had  been  so  long  favored  with  the  valu- 
able services  of  many  of  its  original  founders,  and  which  still 
retained  some  of  the  most  honorable  and  useful  in  its  board,  was 
at  last  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  noble  men  of  the  State,  who  had  rendered  his  name  illus- 
trioas  as  well  for  his  philanthropy  as  for  his  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy  in  all  that  serves  to  make  the  State  preeminent  for 
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its  resonrces,  its  pablie  works,  and  its  literary  institutions.  His 
Excellency,  De  "Witt  Clinton,  one  of  the  social  circle  that  oiigi- 
nated  the  free-school  system,  who  had  been  President  of  tlie  So- 
ciety from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  who  was  also  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  was  called  from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly 
labors  to  his  rest  and  liis  reward.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
lltli  of  February,  and  was  aniionnced  'to  the  board  at  a  special 
meeting  held  on  the  15tli  of  that  month.  Aldei-man  Cowdrey 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolations,  which  were 
imanimonsly  adopted : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Public  Scliool  Society,  beiDg  iDformed  of  the  sud- 
den decease  of  his  Excellency,  De  Witt  Clinton,  wLi>,  among  his  other 
testimonials  of  public  esteem  and  confidence,  has  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society  from  its  first  organization, 

Jlesolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  board,  that,  while  it  is  our  duty  to  bend 
with  unmurmuring  submission  to  the  will  of  Divine  Proyidence,  we  view ' 
this  event  as  a  signal  calamity  to  our  country,  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
public  improvement,  and  the  many  useful  institutions  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  distinguished  ornament  and  patron.  That  he  occupied  a  large  place 
in  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
Buccessfiil  benefactors ;  and  that,  as  connected  with  this  and  similar  associa- 
tions, the  cause  of  literature  and  benevolence  has  si^stained  in  his  death  an 
unspeakable  and  irreparable  loss. 

This  resolution  was  not  one  of  mere  enlogy,  but  was  warrant- 
ed by  the  great  public  services  of  the  late  President,  to  whose 
influence  and  labors  the  Society  was  largely  indebted  for  its  suc- 
cess, and  the  extension  of  its  means  and  its  sphere  of  labor.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  ofEce  of  President  by  Col.  Henet  Rtjt- 
GEEs,  who  was  chosen  at  the  annual  election  in  the  month  of 
May  following. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  demand 
for  more  extensive  facilities  for  instructing  children  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  pay  system 
was  found  to  disappoint  the  generous  expectations  of  the  board, 
combined  to  renew  the  anxiety  of  the  Society  for  such  an  im- 
provement and  reorganization  of  the  system  as  would  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  metropolis,  and  whose  expansion  should 
correspond  with  that  of  Uie  city  itself,  until  it  should  compre- 
hend the  children  of  every  class,  and  thus  promote  a  harmonious 
intermingling  of  the  youth  of  the  community,  as  a  social-  and 
public  benefaction. 
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The  Executive  Committee  made  tliese  measures  a  subject  of 
earnest  consideration,  and,  at  the  February  meeting,  submitted 
a  report  to  the  board,  together  with  an  address  to  the  public, 
relative  thereto.  The  report  recommended  an  additional  tax  of 
half  a  mill  on  a  dollar  on  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city 
and  county,  which,  at  the  valuation  of  that  year,  would  have 
yielded  about  S50,000.  Tliis  sum,  with  the  income  enjoyed  by 
the  Society  at  the  time,  it  was  estimated  would  be  sufficient  to 
add  three  new  school- houses  annually  to  the  number  in  existence, 
and  enable  the  Society  to  educate  all  classes  fi-ee  of  expense,  as 
■well  as  to  establish  a  high  school  and  an  academy,  or  claseioal 
seminai-y,_  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Tlie  report  is  sub- 
stantially incorporated,  in  its  arguments  and  facts,  in  the  address 
to  the  public  which  was  submitted  at  the  same  time,  and  which 
■  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated.  This  address  develops 
the  germ  of  many  of  the  plans  and  measures  which  have  since  ■ 
that  time  been  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education 
in  the  city,  and  is  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  pliilanthropic 
and  enlarged  views  which  were  realized  years  afterward  in  part 
by  tlie  Society,  but  more  fully  under  the  change  of  system  in 
1842,  when  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized.  For  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  its  own  interest,  the  address  is  here  in- 
serted : 

ADDEESS  TO  TBE  PUBLIC. 

The  Trustees  of  tie  Public  Scbool  Society  feel  constrained  to  appeal  to 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  importance  of  enlarging  the  raeana  of  com- 
mon education.  A  full  knowledge  of  our  condition  cannot  but  produce  a 
universal  conviction  tiiat  our  present  system  of  instruction  is  inadequate  to 
our  wants. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  State  whicli  has  the  means  of  more  ample  endow- 
ments for  public  instruction,  nor  is  there  y  p  t  f  t  wh  th  mmon 
welfare,  not  to  say  the  common  safety,  so  imp  t  1yd  d  h  m  ;  and 
yet  wc  are  compelled  to  confess  that  thece  t  w  thi     h    St  t      single 

district  of  any  magnitude  with  which  we        11       1 1  t  ble  com- 

parison. 

It  is  an  object  of  primary  importance  t  rt  e^  Ij       may  be, 

the  number  of  our  children  within  the  prop         es  f         t      t       who  are 
entirely  destitute  of  it.    It  ia  impossible,  w  th    1 
to  arrive  at  a  precisely  accurate  result ;  hut         1 
lowing  statement,  that  if  we  have  fallen  i  t 
aggeration. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  for  sseertaini  g 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages    f  5 
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number  annually  instructed ;  and  it  is  much  to  lie  regretted  that  it  does  not 
extend  to  this  city.  It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
1827j  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  ratio  of  scholars  in  the  public 
and  other  schools  to  the  whole  population  was  1  to  5, 1  to  4,  and  1  to  8  ; 
and  that  these  are  about  the  average  ratios  which  prevail  throughout  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  this  city.  In  this  city,  this  ratio  is  less  than  i 
to  7,  supposing  the  population  to  have  advanced  with  the  same  rapidity 
since  18S5  as  iu  the  preceding  five  years. 

If  we  adopt  for  our  city  the  proportion  furnished  by  the  above  report, 
and  founded  upon  actual  official  returns,  between  the  whole  population  and 
the  children  within  the  ^es  above  mentioned,  the  result  will  be,  that  we 
had  45,300  of  these  children  in  1835,  when  our  population  was  but  166,000. 
If  the  increase  of  our  population  since  18S5  has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as 
from  1830  to  1825,  we  must  add  to  this  number  of  children  more  than  7,000, 
mating  the  whole  number  63,300.  About  10,000  children  are  taught  at  onr 
public  and  charity  schools.  It  was  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  teachers, 
about  four  or  five  years  since,  that  we  had  200  male  schools.  It  is  a  liberal 
allowance  to  suppose  the  female  schools  equally  numerous.  If  we  add  to 
these  numbers  100  schools,  and  allow  35  scholars  to  each  school — which  we 
are  persuaded  is  an  over-estimate — we  have  17,500  for  the  private  schools.* 

Wo  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  who 
go  tfl  no  other  schools ;  hut  it  is  evident  that  this  number  cannot  be  lai^, 
because  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools  does  not  exceed 
that  in  the  public  schools  by  more  than  2,000,  and  because  we  know  that  a 
large  proportion  of  Sunday  scholars  attend  private  schools. 

Prom  the  best  inquiries  we  have  been  able  to  make,  the  number  of  those 
scholars  who  attend  no  other  sclioola  does  not  exceed  one  in  twenty,  or  600 
in  the  whole. 

The  result  of  these  estimates  is,  that  we  have  t/tteniy-fmiv  thmtsatid  two 
hmidred  children,  within  the  ages  of  5  and  IS,  who  attend  no  school  what- 

A  large  number  of  children,  principally  boys,  are  taken  from  school  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  14,  and  some  even  at  12  jeare  of  age,  to  be  bound  out 
to  service,  and  others  are  withdrawn  even  at  10  years  of  age,  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  we  allow  one  half  of  the  whole  number  above  mentioned  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  school  before  the  age  of  15 — though  perhaps  one 
third  would  be  nearer  the  truth— the  result  will  be  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,       .       53,300 
"  attending  public  schools,       ,         .         .     10,000 

"  "   ■     private  schools,  .         .  17,500 

"  "  Sunday  schools  not  before  included,        600    / 

"  withdrawn  before  the  age  of  15,  .         .     13,100 

40,200 

Leaving 12,100 

■  This  estimate  corresponcia  with  the  opinions  of  tliose  best  acquainted  with  thia 
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Twelve  thodsakd  ohildkbh,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  ago, 
entirely  destitvte  of  the  mean»  of  instrwetion. ! 

Ttia  computation  leaves  out  of  view  all  those  cliiidren  of  tenderer  years 
who  ought  to  be  introduced  into  infant  schoolB. 

The  diversity,  magnitude,  and  character  of  our  population  give  to  this 
subject  a  deeper  interest  here  than  it  can  have  elsewhere.  The  single  fact 
tbat  30,CK)0  emigrants  ai'rived  within  our  city  during  the  past  year,  presents 
this  subject  in  a  auffldeatly  striking  point  of  view. 

Believing  that  the  relative  importance  of  our  city  in  the  State  and 
national  councils— that  the  security  of  our  rights,  of  our  property,  nay,  of 
our  lives,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  and  essentially  upon 
theii  intelligence,  the  trustees  cannot,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  sup- 
press their  anxiety  and  alarm. 

In  many  of  our  siste    ''t  t      tl      d    (   '  t    est    f  th    p     pi    '  m 

education  may  be  traced  bktoth        yfntntth  Itm 

tions.     They  regarded  th     p    p  sjt         th  t    ur     p  11  t  t  t 

upon  the  general  intell  1  virt        f  th    p     pi  th    g  m 

than  a  mere  theory,     I      nr    w     S    t     tl         w  th  ral  t 

have  been  authorized  tp       dbytt        ftb  t         fll 

houses,  and  "  for  i\iei  an  I  [p  1  ges  d  h  lb  mj  w  It 
levy,  in  the  same  way,     1  m  ted    m  Uy  1    b        th       m 

necessary,  to  secure  a  part    p  t  tl        mm         h    1  in    1     I     h      ty 

of  New  York  there  is  n    I  gal  p    vi        wh  t         f     th       pp  rt    f 
moil  schools,  except  from  the  State  fund  ;  and  that  is  on  the  condition  that 
the  city  shall  raise  an  amount  equal  to  that  received. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  pause,  and  inquire  whethei  this  subject  has  yet 
received  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  whether  our  public 
schools  occupy  their  merited  station  among  our  political  institutions. 

It  apjjears  to  the  trustees  that  the  due  orSer  of  things  has  been  inverted 
— that  our  common  schools  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  a  parsimonious 
policy,  but  aie  entitled  to  an  endowment  not  less  munificent  than  the  best 
of  our  institutions  Neither  the  sick  nor  the  destitute  have  higher  claims 
npon  us  than  the  ignoiant  The  want  of  knowledge  is  the  most  imperative 
of  all  wants,  for  it  bun         II     th  n         t   t  If     1  c.  tion  be  regarded 

aa  a  charity,  it  is  the  o  ly  h        bl  with  ut  alloy.     It  de- 

man*!  no  jealous  scrut    y        t     ih      1    m  t.     j  pi    ants,  nor  does  it 

require  to  be  so  stinted  1 1         It  ply  th  ir         b        The  obligations 

which  rest  upon  ub  in  r  g  1  t  th  g  t  terest  boli  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians, are  sufficiently  ob  1  vca\  g  T  th  to  be  added  the 
peculiar  claims  wliich  ai  ddr  sed  t  as  th  t  fa  free  country. 
If  we  would  preserve  of  ttt  thm  t  diication  must  be 
coextensive  with  the  right    f     ff' 

Although  the  knowl  dg     f  d     d    1  t    Iways  be  accompa^ 

nied  with  corresponding  virtue,  yet  we  hold  it  to  be  certain  that,  politically 
considered,  the.  community  will  always  be  more  or  less  virtuous  as  they  aw 
more  or  less  enlightened.  All  private  interests  harmonize  in  the  public 
good ;  and  the  more  clearly  this  is  perceived,  the  more  will  a  single  view  to 
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the  public  -welfare  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  public  spirit,  and  the  juBt 
measure  of  popular  favor. 

If  it  be  not  true  that  the  political  power  of  the  people  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  what  aeema  to  them  their  own  good,  we  njust  abandon  all  the 
theories  of  a  republican  government.  If  this  power  be  thus  employed,  we 
need  only  enlighten  the  mind  which  directs  it,  and  it  is  our  fault  if  it  be 
not  found  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  patriotism.  Let  it  not  be  scpposed  that 
we  would  separate  the  xwwer  of  knowledge  from  that  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion. The  remarks  we  have  made  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  applied  to 
the  people  in  tteir  civil  relations.  But  if  we  go  further,  and  regard  religion 
and  morals  as  the  highest  objects  of  education,  as  they  truly  are,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  denied  that  education  fijiaishea  the  principil,  and  almost  the 
sole  means,  of  their  diffnaSon. 

On  the  other  hand,  lel^it  be  remembered  that  the  uneducated  and  unen- 
lightened must  neceflsaiily.be  the  mere  plajthings  and  tools  of  political 
ambition.  Those  base  men  who  pervert  their  station,  or  abuse  the  public 
confidence  forprivate  piirpcaefl,  have  nothing  to  fear  but  from  just  sentiment 
and  enlightened  opinion.  Prejudice  and  ignorance  are  the  very  elements 
from  which  proceed  all  popular  error,  confusion,  and  violence.  It  is  the 
business  of  edncation  to  pui^,t3iia  t^OB^ere  and  to  drive  out  the  pesti- 
lence. The  hand  which  ptx^bta^TBAyvit^d  Qie  public  destinies,  is  noth- 
ing in  itself ;  it  is  the  tur&Ifl  engiiw  whidi  it  puts  in  motion  which  alone  is 
'  to  be  dreaded. 

It  may  not  he  withont  just  cause  that,  in  some  other  countries,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  thing  to  enlighten  the  people  But  with  us,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  political  power  is  '(ettled— and  if  they  are  true  to  themselves, 
it  is  settled  forever.  "We  wish  to  keep  that  power  in  their  hands,  and  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  it  mth  wisdom  The  laboring  classes  have  been, 
justly  called  the  backbone  and  sinews  of  the  repnblic  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cait  accounts  We  wish  to  provide- 
for  them  better  excitements  than  they  now  have  We  wish  them  to  enjoy, 
the  pleasures,  as  well  as  other  advantages,  of  intellectual  occupation.  We 
wish  them  to  be  able  to  understand  and  admire  the  beneficence  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  the  works  of  His  hands.  We  -wish  tiiem  to  feel  that  virtue  is  the 
first  distinction  among  men,  and  knowledge  the  second,  and  to  be  them-: 
selves  the  great  exemplar  of  these  tratlts. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  hold  that  there  is  no  object  of  greater  mag- 
nitude within  the  whole  range  of  legislation,  no  more  imperative  demand 
for  public  revenue,  than  the  establishment  of  competent  schools  and  seminar 
ries  of  learning.  We  hold  that,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  nothing  can  be  het^- 
ter  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  public  revenue  than  that  from  which  prival* 
and  public  wealth  derive  all  their  value  and  security.  In  short,  our  schools 
are  the  very  foundation  upon  which  rest  the  peace,  good  order,  and  proo- 
perity  of  society. 

It  is  time  to  pass  from  this  general  -view  to  a  more  particular  considera-^ 
tion  of  the  necessity  and  nature  of  \he  reform  which  is  called  for.    We  cob- 
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ceivB  that  our  present  establishments  are  altogether  inadequntfl  to  the  wants 
of  the  community. 

The  money  expended  upon  pablie  schools  in  Boston,  in  tlie  year  1826, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  $54,000,  exclusive  of  all  expenses  of  building. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  the  expenditures  of  that  city  for 
the  same  object,  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to  $70,000. 

The  whole  revenne  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  exclusive 
of  about  $i,400  received  from  pay  scholars,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st 
of  May  last,  was  less  than  $20,000.  This  sum  includes  all  the  public  moneys 
expended  upon  common  schools,  except  $3,155.50  distributed  to  the  Me- 
chanics', the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Manumission  Societies  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  strengthen  this  statement  by  any  comments 
we  could  make.  We  shall  hereafter  point  out  those  particulars  in  which  we 
conceive  that  our  plan  of  public  education  needs  to  be  enlarged. 

"We  have  already  stated  that  oar  present  system  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  spirit  of  our  political  institations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  schools  of 
the  Society  were  formerly  exclusively  "  free  schools."  It  was  thought  that 
a  reluctance  naturally  arising  from  a  general  spirit  of  independence  to  re- 
ceive even  instruction  as  a  charity,  would  exclude  many  from  the  benefits  of 
education. 

The  removal  of  this  impediment,  by  receiving  compensation  from  such 
as  choose  to  make  it,  has  doubtless  been  attende  I  with  very  tcnefiiial  conse- 
quences. Public  instruction  has  been,  to  a  oonsidcrable  exttnt  frted  from 
its  degrading  associations  with  poverty  and  charity 

Still,  these  consequences  have  not  been  oo  extensive  a?  Tias  hoped. 
About  two  thirds  only  of  the  whole  number  admitted  into  our  icbooli  are 
pay  scholars.  It  is  not  certain  what  portion  of  the  e  would  have  been 
■excluded  if  the  old  systemhad  continued. 

It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  public  to  remedy  this  evil  entirely,  and  to 
iiitroduce  a  corresponding  benefit,  which  the  pay  system  was  never  compe- 
.tcnt,  nor  even  designed,  to  produce. 

We  desire  to  see  our  public  schools  so  endowed  and  provided,  tliat  they 
ahall  be  equally  desirable  for  ail  classes  of  society.  To  effect  this,  the  means 
lOf  instruction,  which  are  offered  to  the  poor  should  be  the  very  best  which 
can  be  provided.  They  may  not  all  be  able  to  proceed  so  far  in  the  path  of 
learning  as  others  in  happier  circuulKtances.  But  to  the  extent  of  their 
progress  let  them  have  all  the  helps  which  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
affords.  This  is  no  mere  fanciful  theory.  The  advantages  of  a  free  inter- 
course and  competition  between  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  life, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  have  been  admirably  illustrated 
by  one  of  the  first  British  orators  of  the  age.  He  regarded  such  an  institu- 
tion as  invaluable  in  a  free  State ;  because,  to  use  his  own  language,  men  of 
tbe  highest  and  lowest  rank  in  the  community  sent*  their  children  there,  to 
be  educated  together.  The  practical  beneficence  of  this  system  is  attested 
lay  the  noble  institutions  of  a  sister  city.  It  is  by  such  an  union  and  inter- 
course that  the  real  worth  of  outward  distinctions  is  perceived — that  the 
ihighest  rewards  of  merit  arc  felt  to  be  equally  offered  to  all — that  the  jeal- 
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ousies  whicli  are  too  apt  to  arise  from  difference  of  condition  are  melted 
away,  and  that  the  relations  which  HUhaist  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  are  felt  to  be  the  relations  of  mutual  advantage  and  dependence,  and 
not  those  of  hostility. 

We  are  aware  that  it  will  he  regarded  by  many  as  impracticable,  that 
these  advantages  should  ever  bo  realized  to  the  full  extent  we  have  contem- 
plated, under  the  peculiar  local  circumstances  of  this  city.  This  objection 
is  not  without  foundation ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  to 
grow  less  and  leas  the  more  our  system  of  education  ia  improved,  and  that 
it  will  be  principally  confined  to  the  lower  aohoolB.  But  if  it  be  admitted 
that  an  equal  distribution  of  the  blessings  of  education  to  all  classes  of 
society  can  never  be  realized,  this  surely  docs  not  lessen  its  importance  to 
those  who  cannot  receive  it  without  our  aid. 

If  we  would  make  our  schools  what  they  ought  to  he,  we  must  offer 
higher  rewards  for  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  dignity  of  the  office 
of  teacher  has  been  too  often  measured  by  the  subjects  of  instruction.  It 
has  been  thought  that  those  pursuits  which  are  level  to  the  capacities  of 
boys  do  not  require  the  talents  wjiich  are  called  forth  by  the  active  compe- 
tition of  men.  This  estimate  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion couMsts  in  teaching  cert^n  truths,  as  it  were,  by  rote ;  whereas  its  high- 
est office  is  to  instil  principles  and  call  forth  the  powers-^to  instruct  ua  how 
to  think — to  teach  its  pupils  how  to  make  that  which  they  derive  from  other 
BOUrces  their  own,  not  by  the  mere  tenure  of  memory,  hut  by  incorporating 
it  with  the  very  substance  and  strength  of  their  faculties. 

We  hasten  to  present  to  the  public  some  changes  in  our  system  which 
we  think  necessary,  and  others  which  we  hope  to  see  adopted,  sooner  or 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  these  schools  should 
be  supported  from  the  public  revenue,  should  be  public  property,  and  should 
be  open  to  all,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  common  right. 

We  propose  that  infant  schools  should  be  established  throughout  the 
city,  to  receive  children  from  three  to  six:  years  of  age.  The  separation  of 
these  from  older  children  is  necessary,  to  prevent  disorder,  and  to  economize 
time  and  labor.  The. instruction  of  these  children  ia  peculiar;  its  expense 
is  very  trifling,  and  ia  much  more  than  repaid  by  the  great  domestic  econ- 
omy which  results  from  it.  We  need  not  ehlai^  upon  its  benefits.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  receptacles  of  these  cbildrea  must  be  numerous,  and  be  dis- 
persed throughout  the  city,  and  that  they  should  he  under  the  charge  of 
females. 

The  difficulty  of  sending  very  young  children  to  places  of  instruction  ia 
among  the  principal  obstacles  which  debar  them  from  ita  benefits.  The 
most  important  consideration  respecting  these  schools  is,  that  they  appeal  to 
parents  before  they  have  aiiy  apology,  or  even  motive,  for  keeping  tlieir  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  that,  when  these  childi'cn  ore  once  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion, they  are  likely  to  be  kept  there. 

In  the  nest  place,  we  would  greatly  enlarge  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  a  common  English  education  is  taught.     A  very  great  majority  of 
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the  scholare  will  leaTC  these  schooia  at  the  age  of  15,  or  at  an  earlier  period. 
These  schools  should  be  provided  with  such  means  of  iustruction  as  are  best 
calculated  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the  various  departments  of  mechanic,  mer- 
cantile, and  agricultural  industry.  They  should  be  amply  provided  with 
teachers  of  pure  morals  and  sound  learning— with  men  who  are  capable  of 
inspiring  and  directing  a  just  ambition. 

The  schools  above  mentioned  form  the  basis  of  the  plan  which  wo  pro- 
pose; and  unti!  its  foundations  are  firmly  and  amply  laid,  we  would  not 
proceed-another  step.  Let  these  schools  be  increased  and  improved,  until 
they  shall  be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  community — until  all  the  wants 
which  are  now  felt,  or  which  the  people  can  be  made  to  feel,  shall  be  fully 
supplied — until,  if  possible,  the  13,000  children  who  can  now  neither  read 
nor  write  shall  be  gathered  into  their  folds,  and  until  our  instruction  shall 
corrwpond,  both  iu  kind  and  degree,  with  the  capacities  and  opportunities 
of  the  people. 

About  minor  points  there  will,  of  courae,  be  differences  of  opinion. 
Whether  those  who  may  have  the  means  of  consulting  their  inclinations  on 
this  subject  shall  choose  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  or  not^ 
is  eomparatively  of  no  moment.  But  that  ample  means  and  inducements 
should  be  provided  for  all  who  would  be  otherwise  destitute,  is  of  the  last 
importance ;  and  we  trust  that,  for  this  object,  the  opinions  and  efforts  of 
all  will  be  united. 

Nest  in  importance  to  this  object  is  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
high  schools,  in  which  should  be  taught  practical  mathematics,  natural 
philqaopby,  bookkeeping',  and,  in  short,  all  those  branches  which  are  desira- 
ble for  the  active  business  of  life  in  any  of  its  deparlmenti,  the  learned  pro- 
fessions excepted. 

We  would  also  recommend,  if  the  means  to  be  provided  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  a  classical  school,  in  which  the  ancient  aod  modern 
languages  should  bo  thoroughly  taught. 

To  all  these  should  be  added  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  at  least 
such  teachers  as  are  required  for  common  schools. 

Thus  we  should  present  to  the  public  establishments  for  education  which 
would  afford  ample  and  permanent  encouragement  to  all  the  talent  of  the 
community,  instead  of  holding  out  a  short-lived  patronage,  to  be  withdrawn 
when  most  needed — which  would  make  that  talent  public  property,  and 
which  would  opea  to  universal  emulation  the  path  to  all  public  distinctions. 

This  plan  is  not  without  example,  and  is  substantially,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  school  for  teachers,  in  successful  practice  in  a  neighboring  city,  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded. 

To  effect  this  object,  the  trustees  would  recommend  a  tas  of  half  a  mill 
upon  the  dollar  on  the  amount  of  property  in  the  city,  according  to  its 
valuation  in  the  present  estimates  of  assessment.  The  fund  thus  to  be  raised 
should  be  forever  kept  separate  from  all  other  taxes,  and  sacred  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  estimates  just  mentioned  fall  far  short  of  the 
actual  value  of  tlie  property  embraced  in  them,  and  that  there  is  a  vast 
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amount  of  property  which  they  do  not  touch.  If  no  allowance  were  made 
for  these  circumstancea,  this  tax  wotild  amount  to  5  cents  on  $100— to  60 
centB  on  $1,000— to  $5  on  $10,000.  It  is  true  that  the  poor  man,  who  puts 
in  5  cents,  has  the  same  direct  interest  in  the  fiind  with  the  rich  man,  who 
contributes  $50 ;  but  this  difference  ia  more  than  made  up  by  the  indirect 
advantages  of  the  latter.  We  submit  to  the  liberal  consideration  of  the 
rich,  whether  their  proportion  of  this  money,  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
disaeminafng  wholesome  knowledge  and  pure  morals,  would  not  be  a  pi»fit> 
able  investment  for  their  children  and  whether  their  bonds  and  mortgages 
and  pubbc  stocks  are  altogether  bey  nd  the  reach  of  public  opinion,  and  of 
that  which  iiust  ultimately  depend  upon  public  opinion — the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws 

We  may  go  stil!  further  and  =ay  that  in  so  far  as  the  e-^pend  ture  pro 
posed  is  nece=aary  for  the  establiahmer  t  cf  common  or  Engl  ah  schools  t  is 
recommended  by  the  i  nnciples  of  ec  nomy,  in  the  stn  teat  senie  of  that 
word.  Those  who  are  without  education  must  always  be  a  degra  led  caate 
Having  no  prospect  of  a  material  improvement  in  the  r  con  1 1  on  they  ar 
without  the  common  incent  ves  to  in  lustrv  and  hardly  k  ow  wl  at  frugal 
ity  mean"!  Tiio'it,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  hah  fs  and  pursu  ta  of 
humble  life  do  not  know  h  w  generally  education  is  c  nnccted  w  th  mde 
pendence  ai  d  the  m  int  of  it  with  abject  poverty.  Add  to  th  s  that  the 
caste  of  which  we  are  speaking — fcr  such  it  unhapp  1y  —  neces^anly 
removed  from  all  wholesome  "oeiil  mflucnces,  and  that  they  are  the  natu  ai 
prey  of  the  cunning  and  profligate  anl  it  will  be  percevel  that  w  tl 
regard  to  a  greit  portion  of  them  and  particularly  (he  ch  Id  en  £  em 
grants,  we  must  choo»e  between  the  expenses  of  tie  r  educaf  on  and  the 
cost  of -their  mimtenancL  m  oui  almshou'^s  and  penitent  ane  It  s  prool 
enough  of  this  that  smill  as  is  the  proportion  of  tho  e  wh  cannot  read 
and  write  to  our  whole  populatioi  they  constitute  the  majority  of  our  con 
victs  and  paupen 

The  more  the  community  is  enlightened  the  more  equally  will  its  bur- 
dens be  borne  It  has  not  perhaps  I  een  sufficiently  considered  by  poHtica! 
economists  thit  national  wealth  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  activity  of  mind, 
and  must,  theiefore,  be  proportioned  to  thi,  extent  and  universality  of  its 
development.  There  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  lecture  not 
long  since  delivered  by  Baron  Dupin  before  one  of  the  institutes  of  Paris. 
It  appears  by  his  statement,  that,  in  some  parts  of  France,  those  who  are 
educated  are  -}g,  in  others,  jVi  "•  others,  only  -^  part  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, and  that  the  national  revenue  of  these  districts  is  nearly  in  corre- 
sponding ratios.  Nay,  morc^that  these  proportions  are  not  materially 
varied  by  the  most  striking  superiority  or  inferiority  of  soil  and  climate. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause.  Wealth 
and  education  undoubtedly  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  But  it  is  certain 
that  there  would  be  little  or  no  capital  without  education,  and  that  capital 
derives  its  power  of  accumulation  from  education,  which  points  out  its  uses, 
a:id  creates  a  demand  for  it. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  these  considerations,  the  trustees 
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might  claim  the  support  of  all  the  middling  and  even  wealthier  classes  of 
society,  on  the  ground  of  private  interest.  Tlic  amount  of  their  tasea 
would  be  repaid  to  tteni  fourfold  by  tlie  greater  cheapness  of  education, 
even  supposing  they  were  to  avail  themselves  only  of  the  higher  schools ; 
and  it  will  doubtle^  be  an  object  of  consideration  to  some  individuals  of 
these  classes,  that  tiie  cheaper  education  is,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  pur- 
It  would  he  impossible,  without  going  too  much  into  detail,  to  show 
how  great  a  saving  in  the  expenses  of  educating  our  children  would  result 
I'lom  large  establishments  under  a  proper  superintendence.  SufBce  it  to  say, 
that,  as  far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  the  results  have  been  greater 
and  nxore  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  expected.* 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  trustets  should  offer  any  further  apology  for  pro- 
posing that  a  smail  portion  of  the  public  wealth  should  be  devoted  to  tho 
great  objects  of  education  ?  We  perceive  no  evidence  of  a  pai'simonious 
spirit  in  our  public  councils  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  public  reve- 
nue. There  is  no  lack  of  taxation  for  lighting  and  grading  onr  streets — for 
our  almshouse  and  penitentiaries.  Tlie  expenditures  for  these  objects,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enormous  capital  invested  in  these  establishments, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1826,  to  upward  of  $196,000.  The  expenditures  for 
the  same  objects,  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to  $331,000.  We  might 
refer  to  inferior  objects  for  proofs  of  equal  public  liberality.  In.  shnrt, 
whenever  revenue  is  wanted  for  any  purpose  deemed  important  to  the  com- 
fort or  character  of  the  city,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  to  raise  it  by  tax.  We 
humbly  suggest  that  a  similar  liberality  ought  to  be  shown  toward  an  object 
inferior  to  no  other. 

We  win  not  anticipate  objections.  It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be 
two  parties  in  this  community— one  in  favor  of  education,  and  one  against 
it.  We  have  none  among  us  who  are  the  avowed  advocates  of  popular 
ignorance.  The  blessings  of  generations  yet  nnbom  await  the  success  of 
our  efforts.  In  their  behalf,  as  well  as  our  own,  we  make  our  solemn  appeal 
to  all  classes,  in  the  name  of  religion,  of  humanity,  and  'of  freedom.  We 
would  say  to  those  wiio  are  in  the  most  prosperous  conditions  of  life,  that 
the  best  security  for  their  prosperity  and  their  privileges  is  to  be  found  in 
their  greatest  possible  diffusion.  To  those  who  belong  to  its  humbler  ranks, 
we  would  suggest  that  no  more  honorable  occasion  was  ever  offered  for  the 
exercise  of  that  political  power  which  our  free  Constitution  has  given 
equally  to  alL 

The  address  was  printed,  and  five  thousand  copies  were  cir- 
(iulated  among  the  citizens  of  Kew  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Heman  Averill,  Rensselaer  Havens,  and  Jolm  E.  Ilurd. 

"  The  expense  of  teaching  7,044  pupils  in  Boston,  in  1828,  in  the  puhlio  sehools, 
v&s  $54,417.  The  expense  of  3,392  pupils,  in  private  schools,  was  $97,395.  Some- 
thing ought,  probably,  to  be  allowed  for  there  being  a  greater  proportion  of  schtJar* 
in  the  private  than  in  the  public  schools  engaged  io  the  higher  paths  of  education. 
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TLe  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  petitions 
be  circulated  among  the  people,  was  also  adopted,  and  Messrs. 
Erastus  Ellswortli,  William  Howard,  and  James  B.  Erinsmadc 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  ohtain  signatures. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$41,246.26,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  was  6,195. 

Tlie  large  number  of  vagrant  and  truant  children,  who  spent 
their  time  in  the  streets  and  around  the  -whai-ves  of  the  city, 
indulging  in  idle  and  vicious  habits,  had  constantly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Society.  As  a  mode  of  exerting  a  more  direct 
and  special  influence  upon  these  children  and  their  parents,  it 
was  thought  that  the  laboi-s  of  an  agent,  who  should  devote  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  a  personal  visitation  of  the  pupils  and 
their  parents,  as  well  as  to  a  canvassing  of  the  city  among  those 
who  did  not  attend  the  schools,  would  be  productive  of  good 
results.  Tlie  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  made  such  an 
appointment,  and,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1827,  Samuel  W. 
Seton  entered  upon  his  duties  in  that  capacity.  In  May,  he 
submitted  a  brief  report,  in  which  lie  stated  tiiat  he  had  visited 
1,700  families,  numbering  3,700  scholars,  of  whom  about  1,500 
families  sent  their  children  to  Sunday  school. 

The  summer  and  autumn  months  of  this  year  had  been 
employed  in  ascertaining  fully  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  in 
regard  to  the  Society,  and  the  propositions  embraced  in  the 
address  relative  to  the  new  tax,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  inc[uiry  proved  tliat  great  unanimity  existed  among 
the  tax-payers  in  favor  of  the  plans  recommended,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  session  of  the  Legislature  made  the  close  of  the 
year  a  fitting  season  to  prosecute  their  claims  before  the  public, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  State,  In  December,  the 
draft  of  a  memorial  was  prepared  and  printed,  and  the  trustees 
were  districted  into  Ward  Committees,  to  obtain  signatures  to 
the  applications  to  the  Corporation  and  Legialatiire.  On  the 
26tli  of  the  month,  these  committees  reported  that  3,200  names 
of  responsible  citizens  had  been  obtained,  the  number  being  sub- 
seq^uently  increased  to  4,000.  They  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee having  the  subject  of  the  new  law  under  their  consideration. 

The  Society  having  found  it  necessary,  on  several  occasions, 
to  raise  money  by  loans  secured  by  mortgage  upon  portions  of 
the  property  of  the  Society,  and  the  contingency  of  sales  being 
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likely  to  become  expedient,  the  question  of  its  legal  power  to 
make  such  transfers  was  fully  diaciiased.  To  remove  all  doubt 
in  reference  to  such  a  procedure,  and  to  obtain  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature  to  act  in  the  premises,  application  was  made  to 
that  body,  and,  in  January,  1829,  a  hill  was  passed  and  became 
a  law,  witii  the  following  features : 

1.  "Whenever,  by  a  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  who]e 
QHinber  of  trustees  of  the  Society,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
trnsfeeSj  duly  convened,  confirmed  hy  a  vote  of  any  subsequent 
regular  meeting  after  the  said  resolution  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished  at  least  one  month  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  it  shall 
be  declared  necessary  to  dispose  of  or  mortgage  any  property  of 
the  Society,  it  shall  be  proper  to  grant,  convey,  or  mortgage  the 
said  property. 

2.  That  no  mortgage  or  conveyance  hitherto  made  shall  be 
impeached  or  defeated  by  reason  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Society. 

The  bill  did  not  fully  meet  the  desires  of  the  tmatees,  but  as 
it  conferred  the  authority,  the  demand  for  which  prompted  the 
application,  the  board  immediately  resolved  to  mortgage  school- 
houses  Nos.  3  and  4,  in  order  to  raise  a  loan  of  $25,000, 

The  committee  having  in  their  care  the  application  to  tlio 
Legislature  for  an  additional  tax,  discharged  their  duties  with 
great  zeal  and  efficiency,  and,  before  that  body  adjourned,  a  bill 
was  passed  which  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  au- 
thorizing the  imposition  of  an  additional  tax  equal  to  one  eighti- 
eth of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  odncation. 
This  much-needed  revenue  was  at  last  assured  to  the  Society, 
and  contributed  to  remove  doubts  and  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  the  future  capability  of  tlie  institution  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  its  treasury. 

The  expenses  of  the  system  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1829, 
were  $63,256.72,  the  average  number  of  pupils  being  7,031. 

In  connection  with  the  labors  of  the  year,  with  reference  to 
the  action  before  the  Common  Council  and  the  Legislature,  an 
important  step  was  taken  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the 
schools  of  the  Society  and  the  private  schools  of  the  city.  The 
annual  report  for  that  year  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
result : 
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Whilst  the  proposition  for  a  special  school  tax  was  before  the  Corpora- 
tion, two  of  the  trustees  were  employed  by  their  committee  to  take  a  census 
of  the  whole  number  of  schools  of  every  description  in  the  city,  their  gen- 
eral character,  number  of  scholars,  &c.  Much  valuable  information  was 
thus  collected,  and  a  correct  and  very  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  New  York  was  obtained,  and  embodied  in  their  report  From  this 
document  it  appears  that,  about  the  1st  of  February,  the  whole  number  of 
schools,  of  every  class  and  quality  (other  than  Sabbath),  from  Columbia 
College  down  to  the  moat  indifferent,  was  403,  under  the  charge  of  48i  prin- 
cipals and  311  assistant  teachers,  and  containing  24,952  pupils.  Of  which 
numbers,  our  institntion,  in  11  buildings,  counted  31  schools,  with  21  prin- 
cipals and  34  assistant  teachers  (or  monitors),  and  6,007  children.  Of  the 
pupils  in  the  private  schools,  about  11,000,  or  two  thirds  of  their  entire 
number,  "  are  of  nearly  an  equal  grade  aa  to  advancement  with  those  in  the 
public  schools.  The  cost  of  educating  the  children  in  our  schools  may  be 
estimated  at  $2.75  each  per  annum,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  buildings ; 
and  including  the  latter,  it  does  not  exceed  $4,  or  $1  per  quarter,  which  is 
less  than  is  charged  in  the  worst  description  of  schools  in  the  city,  and  is 
only  about  one  third  or  one  quarter  of  the  price  paid  in  a  great  many  oth- 
ers, in  which  the  course  of  instruction  and  branches  taught  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  public  schools.  The  system  adopted  and  pursued  in  the  lat- 
ter is  excellently  adapted  to  promote  habits  of  order,  and  to  advance  the 
children  in  their  studies ;  and  the  trustees  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
their  belief  that  the  pupils  are  better  and  more  efficiently  taught  than  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  minor  schools,  and  even  in  very  many  whicli  are  con- 
sidered of  a  better  class. 

The  annexed  schedule  presents  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  city  in  a  condensed  foim  : 
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Notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  provision  made  by 
the  various  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  j'onth  of  the 
city,  an  incontrovertible  fact  still  remained  to   embarrass  the 
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friends  of  the  system  with  the  solution  of  the  question  of  va- 
grancy.    The  report  thus  alludes  to  the  facts : 

ThecommittM  of  the  Common.  Council,  from  the  result  of  the  census  of 
the  schools  and  thi!  estimated  population  of  the  city,  draw  the  appalling 
inference  tliat  there  are  30,000  children  between  the  ages  of  B  and  15  who 
attend  no  schools  whatever;  and  if  one  third  be  deducted  from  this  num- 
ber, as  having  probably  left  school  previous  to  the  age  of  IS,  and  3,000 
more  for  anj  possible  error  ia  the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  founded, 
wc  have  still  the  enormous  number  of  10,000  who  are  growing  up  in  entire 
ignorance. 

Tlie  year  1829  passed  without  any  marked  event  other  than 
the  efforts  made  to  develop  the  efficiency  of  the  eyetem  of  in- 
Btrnction,  and  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  its  greatest  use- 
fulness. The  principal  topics  of  inquiry  were  in  relation  to  the 
infant  schools,  the  system  of  rewards  for  tlie  pupils,  the  practical 
results  of  the  pay  system  of  tuition,  the  manual  for  the  schools, 
and  a  thorough  revision  of  the  hy-laws.  Tliese  several  topics 
are  treated  under  their  appropriate  sections,  to  which  the  reader 
lis  referred. 

In  February,  1830,  a  communication  was  received  'by  the 
hoard  from  a  committee  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  residents 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Twenty-first  street,  asking 
for  the  organization  of  a  school  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Hon. 
Gideon  Leo  presided  at  that  meeting,  and  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Society,  which  accompanied  the  application,  in  which  he 
offered  a  donation  of  $500  toward  the  erection  of  the  building 
when  contracted  for.  He  also  named  a  location  near  the  Tliird 
avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  street,  to  which  he  would  contribute 
another  sum  of  $500.  The  subject  was  referred  to  Messrs. 
Charles  Oakley,  James  N.  "Wells,  Hoberfc  C.  Cornell,  and  Samuel 
F,  Mott,  as  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  necessity  for  a  school 
in  those  locations. 

The  committee  promptly  reported  in  favor  of  a  school  in  the 
first-named  vicinity,  and  another  between  No.  3  {in  Heniy 
street)  and  No.  i  (in  Eivington  street).  The  first  of  these 
schools  was  built  as  No.  12  and  the  second  as  No,  13,  and  loca- 
ted in  Madison  sti-eet.  Four  lots  were  selected  in  Seventeenth 
street,  near  the  Eighth  avenue,  and  the  Property  Committee 
were  directed  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  building  thereon. 
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During  the  year,  a  neat  building  for  No.  9,  at  Bloomiiigdale, 
was  also  constructed,  and  the  school  opened  in  August. 

The  new  building  for  School  No.  12,  in  Seventeenth  street, 
was  opened  on  the  17th  of  January,  1831,  under  very  flattering 
auspices ;  but  the  expectations  of  tlie  board,  and  of  the  citizens, 
were  very  soon  changed  into  feelings  of  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  house  had  been  occupied  only  five  days,  when,  on 
the  22d  of  the  same  month,  it  waa  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  which  submitted  the  facts  relative  to 
the  building,  the  opening  exercises,  &c.,  also  gave  ofiicial  infor- 
mation of  the  loss.  The  building  had  been  nearly  covered  by 
insurance,  so  that  a  loss  of  only  about  $3,000  was  borne  by  the 
treasury.  Tbe  Building  Committee  were  directed  to  proceed 
immediately  to  rebuild  the  bouse,  which  was  completed  and 
opened  on  the  29th  of  August. 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  of  funds  for  tlie  use  of  the  Soci- 
ety was  pressing  with  greater  urgency  than  ever  upon  the  board, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  wants  of  the  Society.  The  Executive  Committee  appoint- 
ed a  sub-committee  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  Corporation,  and 
that  body  approved  the  measure,  but  introduced  a  section  into 
the  law  lodging  the  control  of  the  additional  tax  of  three  eighti- 
eths of  one  per  cent,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Common 
Council,  To  this  objection  was  made,  and  the  Society  remon- 
strated against  tbe  section,  as  being  calculated  to  lead  to  per- 
nicious results.  The  law  was  passed  in  accordance  with  their 
views,  and  the  Society  thereby  placed  in  possession  of  a  material 
increase  to  their  resoitrces. 

Tbe  conti'Overs3'  respecting  the  distribution  of  tbe  school 
fund  was  revived  during  this  year  (1831),  by  the  applications 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Methodist 
Charity  School,  the  discussion  of  which  made  a  special  event  in 
the  labors  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Application  from  the  Asjhim  for  a  Piition  of  the  School  Moncjs — Meraoniil  and 
ELnionatniJn,e  of  the  Soeiitj — Protcedmgs  ot  the  Common  Counul — Address 
of  the  Tiustees  and  Rea-ona  for  their  Remonstrance— The  Uetliodist  Charity 
Free  School — Report  of  tho  Law  rommittee — A  Proposition — Report  ot  the  Com- 
niitlee  on  Arth  and  SLienues  of  the  Boatd  of  A^si'Jlaiil',  on  tho  Application  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Methodist  School— Memorial  of  the  Public  School  Society— 
Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Ari^s,  Sciences,  and  Schools,  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men— Decision  Tliereon. 

The  law  of  1824  relative  to  the  distiibution  of  fhe  scboo! 
fiind,  entrusted  to  the  Conraion  Council  the  duty  of  apportion- 
ing and  distributing  the  school  moneys  of  the  city.  Ton  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  granting  to  the  trns- 
tees  of  the  Bethel  Church  the  special  privileges  ■which  gave  rise 
to  the  spirited  controversy  which  was  terminated  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1824  by  the  passage  of  the  law,  at  the  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature,  annulling  these  privileges,  and  restricting  the 
trustees  of  the  Bethel  schools  to  tho  use  of  the  public  fund  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  interval  of  seven  years 
had  witnessed  the  extinction  of  these  schools,  and  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  public  school  system  on  a  broad  basis  of 
liberality  and  union. 

The  directors  and  friends  of  the  Eoman  Catholjc  Orphan 
Asylum,  in  Pi-ince  street,  feeling  tlie  want  of  means  to  meet  the 
large  demands  upon  their  resources  by  the  increasing  number  of 
their  pnpils,  and  the  accommodations  requisite  for  their  comfort- 
able residence  and  instruction,  determined  to  make  application 
to  the  Common  Council  for  a  pro  rata  in  the  distribution  of  the 
school  moneys,  in  order  to  test  the  liberality  of  the  public  au- 
thoritiea,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  Tth  of  March,  1831,  an  application  was  submitted 
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to  tl)e  Cornnion  Council,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Charity  School, 
under  the  conviction  that  they  bad  at  least  an  eqnal  right  to  the 
public  fund,  prepared  and  presented  a  petition,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Common  Council  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
and  refeiTed  to  the  same  committee. 

The  report  was  submitted  on  May  2,  with  the  memorial  and 
remonstrance  of  the  Public  School  Society,  which  were  laid  on 
the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  Executive  Comuiittee 
of  the  Society  had  taken  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  pre- 
pared a  remonstrance,  which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  on 
May  2,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Common  CouncU  at 
the  meeting  to  be  held  the  sajne  evening.  Tlie  committee  of  the 
Society  had  already  been  heard  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
apportionment  before  the  committee  of  the  Corporation,  which 
committee  had  concluded  to  report  in  fevor  of  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. Alderman  Lee,  chairman  of  the  committee,  strongly 
urged  that  the  trustees  of  the  Society  should  withdraw  their 
opposition,  as  they  had  resolved  to  report  adverse  to  tlie  Metho- 
dist, and  all  other  church  schools.  The  following  is  tlie  memo- 
rial: 
To  tiw  Common  Gmintil  of  the  Oity  of  New  Ttyrk : 

The  memorial  and  remonatracce  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society  of  New  York  teapectfullj  represents : 

That  the  applications  now  before  the  Common  Co-dncil  from  the  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Methodist  Charity  School,  for  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  are  opposed  to  what  your  memorialists  underatacd  and 
believe  tobeasud  d'nll  ttldp  ciplo  in  the  distribution  of  this 
fund,  aa  well  aa    f    U    th     n  1  by  general  tas  for  the  exclusive 

purpose  of  prom       git     rj    d  That  moneys  so  raised  cannot 

coDstitutionalJy,  ist  ntly  w  th  th  p  nt  of  our  free  institutions,  nor  in 
accordance  with  j,  d  p  1  y  b  pj  priated  to  the  support  of  church 
schools,  has,  aft  m  t  d  1  b  t  n  b  en  so  fully  acknowledged  by  our 
city  government,  and  the  reverae  now  finds  so  few  advocates  in  any  quarter, 
that  your  memorialists  refrain  from  remarks  on  that  subject ;  and  it  is  with 
no  little  regret  they  find  themselves  called  upon,  by  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  deeply  interesting  subject  of  public  education,  to  oppose 
the  application  fivDm  the  Catholic  Asylum.  To  the  merita  of  this  institu- 
tion your  memonaJists  willingly  award  the  praise  due  to  its  ofcject  and 
mode  of  management ,  but  believing,  as  they  confidently  do,  that  said  appli- 
cation is  liable  to  the  objections  heretofore  successfully  used  against  church 
Bciools,  they  feel  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Common  Council  to  the 
facta,  that  none  but  Catholics  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Asylum ;  that  the  children:  attached  to  the  institution  are*edu- 
cated  in  the  most  rigid  manner  of  the  Ohnrch  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
that  any  moneys  devoted  to  its  maintenance  are  and  must  be  applied  to  the 
support  and  extension  of  the  doctrines  of  that  particular  Church,  That 
this  is  the  case,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  whose  petition  your  memorial- 
ists respectfuDy  and  earnestly  remonstrate  against ;  and  tlieae  facts  mark  in 
bold  relief  the  strongly  sectarian  and  esclusiTe  character  of  this  institution. 

These  objections  are  not  deemed  applicable  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Greenwich,  which  is  not  sectarian,  inasmuch  as  any  female,  of  whatever  or 
no  religious  name,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Society  by  an  annnal  sub- 
scription of  the  small  sum  of  one  and  a  half  dollars,  and  entitled  to  vote 
for,  and  eligible  to  be  elected,  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Managers,  and  be- 
cause this  asscKaation,  with  its  managers,  has  always  and  does  now  consist 
of  members  of  various  religious  denominations. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  rejection  of  church  schools  in  the  distri- 
bution of  school  moneys  is  owing  to  the  single  fact  that  they  are  connected 
with  religious  congregations,  but  because -one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  all 
such  schools  is  to  inculcate  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  sect 
having  the  management  of  them.  It  appears  indisputable  to  your  memo- 
rialists, that  any  institution  having  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  under  the 
same  exclusive  control,  is  thereby  rendered  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
whether  under  the  direct  management  of  a  religious  society  or  not. 

Your  memorialists  further  contend,  that,  in  asking  to  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  their  fellow-citizens  fiilly  believed  that  the 
amount  thereby  raised  would  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  literary 
education,  and  that  no  part  would  be  given  to  institutions  of  a  sectarian 
character. 

Believing  that  the  enlightened  views  of  this  community  will  be  fully 
with  them  on  this  occasion,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  ear- 
nestly solicit  that  the  applications  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Benevolent 
Society  and  the  Methodist  Free  School  may  not  be  granted. 

So  deeply  interested  do  your  memorialists  feel  in  thia  important  subject, 
and  so  intimately  do  they  consider  the  result  of  these  applications  to  involve 
the  interests  of  common  school  education  in  this  city,  that  they  deem  it 
their  duty  respectfully  to  ref[uest  that  a  committee  of  their  body  may  bo 
heard  before  your  honorable  board  before  a  decision  be  had  thereon. 

Witness  the  seal  of  the  Public  School  Society,  this  2d  day  of  May,  1831. 


Tlie  Executive  Csmmittee  exercised  a  vigilant  vatehfuliiess 
in  tlie  ease,  and  the  consideration  of  the  qnestion  before  tlie 
Common  Council  having  been  postponed  until  the  following 
Monday,  tliey  prepared  an  address  to  the  puhlie,  giving  their 
reasons  for  dissent.  Very  great  and  powerfal  efforts  were  con- 
stantly making  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  joint  application  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Asylum  and  the  Methodist  Free  School, 
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and  the  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
tnistees  held  on  the  6th  of  May,  submitted  their  address,  which 
was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 


Of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  for  their  MemomtTance  against  the 
Petition  of  the  liomart  Catholic  Benevolent  Society  to  he  admitted  to  a  Com- 
mon Participations  of  the  School  Fund. 

The  "  New  York  Boraan  CattolLc  Benevolent  Society  "  having  petitioned 
^the  Common  Council  for  a  participation  in  the  common  school  money,  the 
Tniateea  of  the  Public  School  Society  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Corporation  their  solemn  remonstrance  against  the  said  petition ; 
and  thej  now  feci  bound,  by  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  occasion,  to 
etate  more  particularly  the  reasons  on  which  their  remonstrance  is  founded. 
It  appears  that  the  committee  of  the  Corporation,  to  whom  this  subject 
has  been  referred,  have  reported  in  favor  of  tie  petition.  The  committee 
have  probably  been  in  part  led  to  this  result  by  the  great  respectability  of 
the  petitioners,  and  by  the  humane  character  and  eicelleilt  order  of  their 
institution.  While  this  hoard  acknowledges  the  weight  of  these  recommen- 
dations, they  cannot  but  regard  the  decision  of  the  committee  as  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  those  "cardinal  principles"  which  were  established  in 
1825. 

There  are  few,  as  we  trust,  who  are  willing  to  return  to  the  dominion 
which  was  then  cast  off;  but  the  first  step  in  a  retrograde  course  may  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  stop  short  of  the  last.  The  petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Benevolent  Society  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  to  be 
rejected,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  to  a  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

It  is  not  now  to  be  denied  in  this  country,  that  the  power  of  taxing  the 
whole  community  is  given  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  benefits  procured  at  the  expense  of 
all  should  bo  participated  by  all.  It  is  plain  that  the  Corporation  has  no 
right  to  constitute  a  privileged  class,  however  benevolent  its  character 
may  be. 

In  order  to  test  the  case  now  under  consideration,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  funds  now  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Benevolent  Society  would  be  so  bestowed  or  employed  as  that  all  persona 
in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  enjoying 
them.  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  we  must  look  to  probable  practical 
results,  and  not  to  mere  theoretical  principles. 

The  Society  in.  question  is,  to  all  intents,  a  close  corporation.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is  declared,  by  its  constitution,  to  be 
"  the  support  and  education  of  destitute  and  unprotected  orphans,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  country,  or  religious  creed ; "  but  it  ia  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  so  called,  is  necessarily  merged  in  its 
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cbarter,  and  that  tie  objects  of  the  Society,  as  there  stated,  are  somewhat 
narrower.  That  barely  recites,  that  certain  persons  had  formed  a  Society 
for  "the  humane  and  beneTolent  purposes  of  assisting  and  relieving  the 
poor,  and  of  protecting  and  educating  orphan  children." 

Bat  let  us  suppose  that  the  words  of  the  constitution  are  as  contiolling 
as  if  in  the  charter ;  who  are  to  select  the  orphans  to  be  admitted  into  this 
asylum  1  The  charter  answers  this  question :  "  The  said  corporation  " — that 
is,  the  persons  who  petitioned  to  bo  incorporated—"  and  their  successors, 
haye  power  to  make  all  by-laws  for  the  election  or  admission  of  new  mem- 
bera,"  and  these  members  choose  the  managers.  All  the  managers  of  this 
institution  are  understood  to  belong  to  the  communion  whose  name  the 
Society  bears ;  and  it  is  not  to  he  denied  that  it  must  always  continue  under 
the  management  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Society 
have  not  room  for  all  orphans.  Those  of  another  faith  are  not  formally 
escluded.  But  will  it  be  pretended  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  sect  of 
Christians,  disregard  the  injunction,  "  to  do  good  unto  all,  especially  to 
those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  "  3  Can  it  be  pretended,  then,  that 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  arc  equally  open  to  all  ? 

But  there  ia  anothtr,  and,  perhaps,  more  serious  objection  to  an  equal 
enjoyment  of  these  benefits  hj  the  whole  community.  It  is  believed  that 
the  system  of  education  at  this  institution  is  so  combined  with  religious 
instniction,  that  many  persons  having,  as  guardians  or  friend",  an  authority 
or  interest  in  the  dispoHtJon  of  Orphan  childien,  would  be  deterred  irom 
sending  them  there  by  preconceived  opinions  or  conscientious  scruples. 
And  yet  such  persons  may  be  compelled  to  contribute  the  ■veiy  moneys 
which  go  to  support  this  institution.  But  the  objection  to  this  principle 
extends  much  further ;  it  embraces  all,  of  every  persuasion,  who  have  con- 
scientious scruples  about  paying  their  money  for  the  support  of  any  particu- 
lar faith,  or  who,  if  they  have  not  such  scruple-,  denve  no  benefit  from  the 
expenditure,  and  regard  it  as  an  abuse 

In  this  point  of  view,  how  can  this  taxation  be  regarded  as  any  better 
than  the  system  of  tithes  3  It  is  the  same  thmg^compelling  men.  to  sup- 
port an  institution  against  their  con'scjcncc,  or  of  which  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate the  benefits. 

Let  us  now  inquire  why,  if  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  is  admitted, 
that  of  the  Methodists,  now  before  the  Corporation,  is  to  be  rejected  ?  or 
why  any  other  church  or  any  society  within  the  fold  of  a  church,  may  not 
set  up  similar  claims  ? 

Why  were  all  the  churches  and  religious  societies  deprived  of  a  partici- 
pation in  the  school  fund  in  1825  J 

There  were  many  reasons  why  one  harmonious  system,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  and  under  the  direction  of  one  body  of  men,  should  be 
preferred  to  incongruous  and  irresponsible  institutions ;  but  it  was  none  of 
these  which  procured  the  victory,  then  thought  to  be  final,  of  liberal  princi- 
ples in  education  over  sectarian  views,  and  which  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion which  then  took  place.  That  proceeded  from  the  conviction  that  the 
school  fund  ought  not  to  be  diverted,  in  whole  or  part,  to  the  purposes  of 
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BfiCtarian  instruction,  but  should  be  kept  aacred  to  the  great  object,  emphat- 
ically called  COMMON  edtjcatiob. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  Society  was  placed  among  those  ex- 
cluded in  1825,  because  they  were  considerecl  aa  clearly  embraced  in  the 
same  principle.  The  "  Female  AsBociatioh  "  waa  excluded  at  the  same  time, 
though  it  received  all  children  from  every  persuasion,  and  inculcated  no 
particular  tenets,  because  it  was  chiefiy  under  the  patronage  of  individuals 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  wOl  not  be  pretended  that  the 
Drphanage  of  their  pupils,  however  it  may  appeal  to  our  hearts,  can  in  this 
ease  affect  our  judgments. 

Is  an  exception  to  be  made  in  their  favor,  because  they  receive  all  of 
every  sect !  "Was  it  ever  charged  against  either  of  the  church  schools  that 
they  refused  to  receive  any  children  who  came  to  them,  whether  heretics 
themselves,  or  the  children  of  heretic  parents  ? 

The  committee  of  the  Corporation  say  that  neither  equity  nor  sound 
policy  can  "  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  participation  to  the  Greenwich 
Asylum,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  it  from  the  Prince  Street  Asylum." 
The  Greenwich  Asylum  was  retained  by  the  Corporation,  in  1835,  because  it 
was  not  considered  sectarian,  and  the  Prince  Street  Asylum  was  rejected 
because  it  was  sectarian.  In  other  words,  the  schools  of  the  one  institution 
were  regarded  as,  properly  speaking,  common  schools,  while  those  of  the 
other  were  rejected  as  not  such. 

The  Greenwich  Aaylum  is  not  a  close  corporation.  It  is  open  to  tho 
membership  of  every  female  who  chooses  to  pay  $1.50.  This  board  is  per- 
tectly  satisfied  with  the  decision  which  the  Corporation  then  made ;  but  if, 
upon  investigation,  it  shall  be  found  that  this  institution  does,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  administration,  come  within  the  principle  of  exclusion,  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  it  should  be  excluded,  than  that  the  principle  upon 
which  all  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  cause  rests  should  itself  be  destroyed. 

This  board  believes,  with  the  committee  above  referred  to,  that  the  car- 
dinal principle  adopted  by  the  Corporation  in  1835  was  so  generaliy  and 
strongly  approved  of  by  the  community,  that  no  deviation  from  it  can  now 
be  advised.  But  this  board  cannot  perceive  that  the  principle  was  any 
other  than  that  above  stated. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  language  of  our  State  Constitution,  It  is  there^ 
by  declared,  "  that  the  proceeds  of  certain  public  lands  belonging  to  tho 
State,  together  with  '  The  Fund  denominated  the  Common  School  Fund,' 
shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviola- 
bly appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  ifdiooh  throughout  the  State." 

It  is  well  known  that  onr  common  schools  are  supported  by  the  joint 
funds  derived  from  taxes  and  from  the  said  school  fund,  so  that  no  part  of 
the  mo:iey  distributed  by  the  Corporation  can  be  diverted  from  the  support 
Is  without  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
n  schools  9  This  phrase  cannot  possibly  mean  any  thing 
else  than  those  schools  which  are  commonly  known  by  that  name,  and  have 
been  so  called  because  they  are  common — that  is,  open  to  all.  Those  can- 
■pDX  be  common  schools  which  are  the  property  of  a  particular  corporation, 
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and  from  wliicli  all  persons  may  be  lawfully  excluded  who  do  not  belong  to 
a  particular  sect. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  Coustitution,  which  is  the  para- 
mount law;  hut  the  act  of  the  Legislature  to  which  we  have  referred  was 
passed  under  circumstances  which  clothe  it  with  a  peculiar  authority  in  this 
discuaaion. 

In  the  winter  of  lS38-'9,  a  petition  to  the  Corporation  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  board,  circulated  through  the  community  and  very  extensively 
subscribed  pr  ying  the  Corporation  to  i  etition  the  Legislature  for  an 
increase  of  o  r  ta^es  for  tl  e  supp  rt  of  common  schools  The  sole  and 
express  objects  of  the  pet  t  on  were  that  the  means  nt  common  educa- 
tion "  m  ght  be  eitecded  an  1  that  a  fund  might  be  set  apart  and  kept 
aacred  Jo  tb'jt  object  Tl  s  board  j  resented  a  en  oriil  t  the  Corporation 
at  the  same  time  f  r  tl  e  ame  object  and  couched  in  net  ly  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

The  Corporat  on  accordi  gly  app!  ed  to  the  Leg  lat  r  and  a  law  was 
passed  ly  wl  1  they  ■nere  autl  or  zed  to  rai^e  a  certa  n  sum  "to  be  applied 
esetnsively  to  the  purposes  of  the  common  ichoola  m  the  said  city,"  See  3d 
vol,  Kev,  L.,  240, 

Can  it  be  believed  that  tie  individuals  who  petitioned  for  the  privilege 
of  being  taxed  for  common  schools,  or  that  the  Legislature  who  granted 
that  privilege,  intended  that  the  moneys  thus  to  be  raised  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  any  school  not  equally  open  to  all !  If  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Benevolent  Society  had  asked  that  not  they,  but  the  city,  should  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  their  school,  would  it  have  been  granted  ! 

The  charity  for  which  aid  is  now  sought  is  of  a  most  interesting  charac- 
ter, but  it  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  this  hoard,  to  be  supported  by  voluntary 
donatious,  and  not  by  compulsory  levies. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our  opposition  to  the  present  application, 
we  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  it  proceeds  from  no  jealousy  or  prejudice  in 
regard  to  the  Catholic  religion,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  arisen  from 
principles  which  are  truly  catholic,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word,  and 
upon  the  maintenance  of  which  depend  the  vital  intercsis  of  civil  liberty, 
RoBBHT  C.  CoBSBLi.,  VicB-Preddsnt. 

LiNDLEY  McKKAT,  Steretwry. 

Skv  Yors,  «a»  6,  183L 

At  the  epeeial  meeting  held  on  May  12,  after  tlie  organiza^ 
tion  of  tlio  new  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  petition  and  i-eport  of 
May  2i3,  of  the  old  committee,  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Schools,  consisting  of  Messra,  Dibblee, 
Meigs,  and  Hal!, 

"While  the  committee  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  the 
Commissioners  of  School  Money  sent  a  eommunication  to  tlie 
Board  of  Assistants,  presented  July  11,  staling  tliat  the  time  liad 
•ariived  to  designate  the  schools  which  should  be  entitled  to  par- 
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ticip?ite  in  tbe  distribution  of  the  school  moneys  for  tlie  coming 
year.  The  communication  ■was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

At  tlie  nest  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Assistants,  held  Saly 
18,  Mr,  Brush  offered  the  following  for  adoption  as  an  ordinance 
relative  to  common  schools : 

Be  it  ordained  by  tho  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  common  council  convened,  tbat  a  law  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  common  Bcbool  fund  of  the  city  of  New  York,  passed  July  14, 
1838,  and  all  other  ordinances  amendatory  of  the  same,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  revived. 

The  statute  of  1828  specified  that  "  the  institntions  which 
shall  he  entitled  to  receive  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  School 
Fund,  payable  to  and  raised  in  the  said  city,  are  hereby  desig- 
nated to  be  the  Public  School  Society  of  "Bew  York,  tho  Me- 
chanics' Society,  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  and  the  Trustee 
of  the  African  Free  School  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

The  ordinance  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  con- 
cnrrence  at  its  meeting  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  on  the 
reading  of  which  Alderman  Dibblee  moved  an  amendment,  to 
add  to  the  societies  or  sohools  named  in  said  law  "The  New 
York  Catholic  Benevolent  Society," 

A  motion  was  made  to  lay  the  same  on  the  table,  which  was 
lost.  Considerable  discussion  followed,  when  it  was  moved  to 
reconsider  the  vote  last  taken.  The  question  being  taken  there- 
on, and  a  tie  vote  being  bad,  the  President  gave  his  vote  in  the 
afiirmative.  The  question  being  then  reconsidered,  it  was  moved 
that  tiie  matter,  be  laid  on  the  table,  whicli  was  agreed  to.  On 
motion  of  Alderman  Dibblee,  it  was  made  the  special  order  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  preliminary  business  of  the  meeting  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  at  the  session  of  the  board  held  on  August  3,  Alder- 
man Strong  called  up  the  special  order  of  the  day,  and  the  ordi- 
nance was  then  read,  as  follows : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  common  council  convened : 

That  "  A  Law  regulating  the  Distribution  of  the  Common  School  Fund 
of  thB  City  of  New  York,"  pasaed  July  14, 1838,  and  all  other  ordinancea 
amendatory  to  the  same,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  revived  and  reC-nacted. 
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The  amendment  proposed  by  Alderman  Bibbiee  when  the 
Bnbject  was  previously  under  consideration,  waa  also  read,  as 
follows : 

To  add  to  the  number  of  societies  or  schools  named  in  said  law,  the 
New  York  Catholic  BeneToIent  Society ;  which  additional  Society  shall  he 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  common  school  money  for  such  orphan  children 
as  are,  or  shall  he,  taught  in  the  school  and  maintained  in  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum House  in  Prince  street,  at  the  expense  of  said  Society ;  and  the  said 
school  be  subject,  moreover,  to  all  the  provisions,  limitations,  and  restric- 
tions recited  and  prescribed  in  and  by  said  ordinance. 

Tiie  ordinance  and  amendment  occasioned — as  they  could  not 
fail  to  do — a  protracted  discussion,  in  which  many  of  the  mem- 
bers took  part.  The  question  being  at  length  called  for,  and  a 
vote  on  Alderman  Dibblee's  amendment  being  bad,  it  resulted 
as  follows : 

Affirmative— Aldermen  Strong,  Scott,  Meigs,  Dibbiee,  Hall, 
Woo'drafF— 6. 

Negative — Aldermen  Sharpe,  Van  Wagenen,  Lamb,  Tucker, 
Jeremiah,  Palmer — 6. 

The  vote  being  thus  equally  divided,  the  President  of  the 
board,  Alderman  Cebra,  gave  hie  vote  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  question  being  taken  on  the  ordi- 
nance as  amended,  it  was  carried  in  the  afGrmative,  and  directed 
to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Assistants  for  concurrence. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  was  held  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month,  at  which  time  the  law,  as  amended, 
was  submitted,  and,  on  motion,  was  made  the  special  order  for 
the  first  Monday  in  September.  At  the  appointed  time  (Sep- 
tember 5)  the  special  order  was  called  up,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Ehinelauder,  who  moved  a  postponement  for  two  weeks,  in 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  several  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  but  subsequently,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Murray,  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the  Law  Committee. 

The  following  petition  from  the  Methodist  Society  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Board  of  Assistants  on  September  5,  and  referred 
to  the  School  Commissioners  : 

To  the  Sonorabk  the  Board  of  AsaiatanU  : 

The  TJemorial  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  in  the 
city  of  Hew  York,  kespectpullv  bhewbth  : 

That  your  memorialists  have  supported  for  nearly  forty  years,  in  this 
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city,  a  school  for  tlie  gratuitous  instruction  of  male  and  female  orphans,  and 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  destitute  For  a  few  years  during  this  period, 
your  memorialists,  in  common  with  tho  managers  of  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  the  instruction  of  youth,  annually  received  a  portion  of  the 
Bchooi  ftind,  which  added  to  their  ability  in  communicating  instruction  to 
those  under  their  care,  and  assisted  in  furnishing  articles  of  clothing  to  those 
orphan  chUdren  who  had  no  other  dependence;  many  of  whom,  having 
received  a  suitable  education,  became  useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  jour  memorialists  haye  to  state  that,  in  the  year 
1838,  (hey  were,  by  a  decision  of  the  Corporation,  cut  off  entirely  from 
receiving  any  further  benefit  from  the  school  fund,  and  thrown  altogether 
upon  private  charity  for  support,  notwithstanding  their  school  was  in  the 
same  need  of  help  and  assistance  as  heretofore.  In  conseq^uence  of  this  sud- 
den diminution  of  the  means  of  support,  many  of  the  children  under  the 
care  of  your  memorialists,  and  particularly  the  poor  and  destitute  orphans, 
were  deprived  of  many  of  (he  advantages  they  before  enjoyed.  The  ordi- 
nary funds  arising  from  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  being  uncertain 
and  insufficient  for  providing  them  with  clothing  in  tho  season  of  the  great- 
est need,  whitever  of  clothing  tho  orphan  children  have  since  received,  has 
been  the  spontaneous  be^towment  of  a  few  individuals. 

Tour  memorialists  would  respectfully  represent,  that,  while  they  con- 
tinue their  school  operations  as  formerly,  and  freely  admit  every  one  who 
applies  for  admission  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
ligious profession  of  their  pirents  or  guardians,  or  to  whatever  religious 
community  they  belong,  their  resources,  since  the  public  school  money  has 
been  witliheld  from  them,  are  ty  no  means  sufBcient  for  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  institution  ,  and  apprebeniions  are  entertained  that  they  will  bo  un- 
able to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  present  year. 

Tour  memorialists  would  therefore  most  respectfully  entreat  that  your 
honorable  board  wo\dd  take  this  their  memorial  into  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  grant  them  such  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  school  fund 
as  may  enable  them  to  provide,  as  formerly,  for  the  comfort  and  instruction 
of  the  destitute  children  and  helpless  orphans  now  under  their  care,  of 
which  last-named  there  are  more  than  fifty  now  in  the  school. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

TnE  Teubtees  op  the  Methodist  Episcop  ji.  Chtjech 
IS  THE  CiTT  OP  New  Toitic. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

Joseph  Smith,  President. 

The  report  of  tlie  Law  Committee  *  was  submitted  at  the 
meeting  held  on  September  19,  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  on  Laws  and  Applications  to  the  Legislature,  to  whom 
it  was  referred  fay  a  resolution  of  this  board,  to  report  on  the  constitution- 

•.  Doa  No.  SXL,  Board  of  AsSBtanta,  September  19,  18S1. 
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ality  of  the  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  appropriating  the 
common  school  fund  to  the  schools  therein  named,  BE8PECTPTII,ly  report  ; 

That  they  entered  upon  the  exatiiication  of  the  subject  deeply  impressed 
with  its  importance,  and  fully  determined  to  give  it  a  careful  and  dispas- 
sionate cbn»deration.  , 

The  subject  of  education  is  at  all  times  interesting,  and  particularly  so 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  Government,  in  theory  and  practice,  13 
purely  one  of  public  opinion-rthe  stability  of  which  depends  solely  on  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  constituted  authorities  of  this 
State,  impressed  with  its  consequence,  took  early  measures  to  establish  our 
primary  seminaries  of  learning  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  mnnificently  appro- 
priated a  large  and  liberal  share  of  the  public  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  common  schools,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  general  informa- 
tion. The  Constitution  of  1821  prorides,  that  "  the  interest  of  this  fund 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  this  State.'' 

Each  county  in  the  8tate  is  compelled  to  raise  a  snm  equal  in  amount  to 
that  which  is  apportioned  to  such  county  out  of  this  fund.  v 

The  city  of  New  York  now  receives  about  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the 
State  ;  which  places  twenty  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  School  Fund.  The  general  act  regulating  school  districts  and 
the  election  of  trustees  and  school  commissioners,  dearly  points  out  what 
schools  in  the  country  are  common  schools ;  but  as  it  was  inconvenient,  if 
not  impracticable,  to  divide  this  city  into  school  district",  the  Legislature 
itself  designated  what  schools  should  receive  a  portion  of  this  fund  prior  to 
the  year  1824. 

This  course  frequently  gave  rise  to  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  and 
opened  a  door  for  imposition,  which  was  practised  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent.  By  an  act  passed  m  that  year  the  Lcgislat  ire  impofltd  on  the  C  m 
mon  Council  the  duty  of  making  such  designation  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years.  That  act  has  been  incorporated  into  the  revised  '.tatu'ts  and 
thb  board  is  now  called  upon  to  eser  ise  the  discretionary  power  of  diB- 
tiibuting  the  interest  of  the  school  fund 

The  first  question  which  prcenta  itself  to  the  consideration  of  your  com 
mittee  ia,  What  is  meant  by  the  term.  Common  Schools  1 

It  is  urged  by  many  intelligent  gentlemen,  whoso  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  respect,  that  every  school  and  institution  in  which  children  are  taught 
gratuitously  is  a  common  school.  If  the  term  be  so  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, then  every  free  school  attached  to  the  churches  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  throughout  this  State  is  a  common  school.  Such,  however, 
could  not  have  been  the  understanding  of  the  early  advocates  of  the  estab- 
■  lishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  as  no  church  schools 
have  ever  participated  in  this  fund  except  those  in  this  city. 

A  school,  to  be  common,  ought  to  be  open  to  aU ;  and  those  branches  of 
education,  and  those  only,  ought  to  be  taught  in  it,  which  tend  to  prepare  a 
child  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  If  religion  be  taught  in  a  school,  it 
strips  it  of  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  common  school,  as  all  religious 
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and  Eectarian  studies  have  a  direct  reference  to  a  future  state,  and  are  not 
necessary  to  prepare  a  child  for  the  mechanical  or  any  other  husiness.  No 
school  can  be  common,  unless  parecta  of  all  religious  sects,  MotammeclaDS 
and  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  can  send  their  children  to  it  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  an  education,  without  doing  Tiolencc  to  their  religious  belief 

Tour  committee  cannot,  therefore,  find  a  more  correct  and  accurate  defl 
nition  of  the  term  "common  school,"  than  to  call  it  a  school  in  which  noth 
iog  but  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  are  taught  to  all  who  are 
admitted  into  it,  which  is  open  to  every  child  that  applies  for  a  Imii  ion, 
and  into  which  all  can  be  admitted  without  doing  violence  to  their  religious 
opinions,  or  those  of  their  parents  or  guardiana. 

Such,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  were  the  schooli  which  the 
founders  of  our  system  of  education  intended  to  patronize  and  foiter  when 
they  created  the  school  fund.  Such  were  the  schools  which  the  members 
of  the  Convention  of  1831  had  in  yiew,  when  they  adopted  that  article  of 
the  Constitution,  by  which  the  fund  thus  set  apart  by  the  bounty  and  mu- 
nificence of  the  representatives  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  people,  waa 
inviolably  appropiiated  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  schools  and  institutions  embraced  in  the  ordinance  referred  to  your 
committee,  are  the  Trustees  of  the  Harlem  School,  the  Trustees  of  the  Man- 
hattanville  School,  the  Trustees  of  the  Hamilton  School,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Torkville  School,  the  African  Fi'ee  School,  the  Public  School  Society  of  the 
city  of  New  Turk,  the  Mechanics'  Society,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society ; 
and  it  is  proposed,  by  the  ordinance  now  under  consideration,  to  add  to  the 
list  the  Boman  Catholic  Benevolent  Society.  Tour  committee,  anxious  only 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  feel  constrained  to  examine  particularly 
into  the  character  of  these  schools  and  institutions,  and  ascertain  what  title 
they  have  to  the  appellation  of  common  schools,  as  their  claim  to  a  portion 
of  this  fund  depends  solely  on  the  decision  of  this  question.  Acting  in 
their  representative  capacity,  and  discarding  all  private  feeling  and  individ- 
ual considerations,  your  committee  will  endeavor  to  test  their  claim  to  a 
participation  in  this  fund  by  that  Constitution  which  they  have  sworn  to 
support. 

The  Harlem,  Hamilton,  Manhattanville,  and  Yorkville  schools  arc  incor- 
porated iustitutions,  located  in  the  Twelfth  Ward.  Tbey  arc  free  schools, 
to  which  parents  of  any  religious  denomination  may  send  their  children, 
and  in  which  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught,  dis- 
connected with  all  sectarianism.  If  parents  are  desirous  that  their  children 
should  study  any  catechism  in  the  Hamilton  School,  they  are  gratified  in 
that  respect ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  any  one  to  study  such-  catechism, 
nor  is  it  iiitroducei  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution. 

The  African  free  schools  were  established  for  the  special  purpose  of 
opening  the  avenues  to  a  gratuitous  education  to  the  descendants  of  an 
injured  race,  who  have  a  strong  claim  on  the  humanity  and  justice  of  our 
State. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  these  schools  are  not  open  for  the  education  and 
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instruction  of  any  except  colored  cLildren.  This,  however,  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable objection.  The  blacks  are,  by  common  consent,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Status,  regarded,  as  a  distinct  race,  and  the  "  parti- 
tion wall  "  between  them  and  us  cannot  be  broken  down,  without  doing 
violence  to  those  feelings  and  prejudices  which  have  become  a  part  of  our 
natare.  These  children  must,  then,  bo  entirely  shut  out  from  all  the  means 
of  obt^ning  an  education  jiecessary  to  make  tliem  good  membera  of  society, 
unless  schools  are  established  into  which  they  can  be  admitted.  Such  insti- 
tutions we  find  in  the  African  free  schools ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  trustees  of 
those  schools  to  remark,  that  they  have  been  eminently  useful,  and  that  they 
are  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  more  scholars  than  now  attend  them. 

Your  committee  are  fully  convinced  that  these  five  schools  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  common  schools." 

The  only  remaining  institution  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  entitled  to  a 
portion  of  this  fund,  is  tiie  Public  School  Society.  This  institution  has 
been  the  most  useful  of  all,  as  its  operation  is  annually  felt  by  more  than  six 
thousand  of  tiie  rising  generation,  on  whom  will  devolve  the  sjicred  duty 
of  preserving  and  perpetuating  our  republican  institutions. 

This  Society  was  incorporated  in  1805,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Society  for 
Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  education  of 
Buch  poor  children  as  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for  by,  any 
religious  society." 

In  1808,  the  power  of  the  Society  was  extended  to  any  children  who  arc 
proper  objects  of  gratuitous  education,  and  its  name  changed  to  that  of 
"  The  Free  School  Society  of  New  York ; "  imd,  in  1836,  tile  name  of  this 
Society  was  cfiangcd  to  that  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and  its  powers  fur- 
ther extended  so  as  to  embrace  children  of  all  descriptions,  whether  the 
objects  of  gratuitous  education  or  not,  and  without  regard  to  the  religious 
sect  to  which  such  cliildren  or  their  parents  may  belong.  The  public 
Bchools  are  optn  to  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  no  particular  re- 
ligious creed  is  taught  to  the  children  who  attend  them.  But  a  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  is  read  in  the  morning  by  the  teachers,  without  comment,  in 
these  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  schools  above  named.  The  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  may  be  emphatic- 
ally called  common  schools,  and  have  a  just  and  legal  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  school  fund. 

The  original  charter  of  the  Mechanics'  Society  did  not  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  any  of  their  funds  to  the  support  of  a  school ;  hut,  by  an 
act  passed  January  36,  1821,  the  Legislature  "  empowered  the  Society  to 
appropriate  such  part  of  their  funds  as  may  by  them  be  deemed  cspedient, 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  hidigent  or  deceased  members  of  said  Society." 

The  Society,  in  conformity  with  the  power  vested  in  them,  established  a 
school ;  and,  by  one  of  the  school  regulations,  it  is  provided  that  "  the 
legitimate  subjects  of  it  shall  be  children  of  the  members  cf  the  Mechanics' 
Society,  or  the  orphans  of  deceased  members,  and  the  children  of  respecta- 
ble mechanics  pursuing  some  trade  or  branch  of  mechanics  in  this  city. 
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The  cLildren  of  other  respectable  citizens  may  be  aclmitted  by  a  special  reso- 
lution of  the  School  Committee."  It  was  stated  to  your  tommittcc,  by  one 
of  the  trustees  of  said  Society,  that  none  except  the  children  of  members, 
or  deceased  members  of  the  Society,  were  gratuitously  educated  in  this 
achool. 

If  your  comuiittee  have  been  correct  in  the  view  which  they  have  already 
taken  as  to  the  requisites  of  a  common  school,  the  Mechanics'  School  cannot 
receive  a  porliou  of  the  common  school  fund.  It  is  exclusive  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  is  calculated  to  divide  society  into  classes  and  grades,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  Government. 

It  has  ever  beeu  a  favorite  maxim  with  American  legislators,  that  "  all 
mankind  are  bom  free  and  equal ; "  and  eo  closely  is  this  principle  connect- 
ed with  our  political  institutions,  that,  to  make  any  discrimination  between 
the  different  occupations  of  individuals,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  de- 
parture from  first  principles,  and  a  virtual  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  division  of  society  into  grades,  even  for  the  purpose  of  edueatiOu,  would 
be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  An  odious  distinction  will 
be  early  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children,  and  the  division  lines  of  classes 
of  society  will  be  moi'e  strongly  drawn  than  they  ever  have  been  under  the 
most  despotic  governments  of  Europe  Children  will  then  regard  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  a  particular  rank  in  life,  which  will  give  rise  to  jeal- 
ousies calculated  to  distnrb  the  harmony  and  present  arrangement  of  soci- 
ety. It  was  to  obviata  these  difficulties  that  our  system  of  common  school 
education  was  adopted.  The  early  associations  of  children  make  n  deep 
and  lasting  impression ;  and  the  intimacies  formed  between  the  children  of 
the  rich  aud  poor  at  sehool  will  ripen  into  indissoluble  friendship  in  maturer 

It  has  been  urged  upon  your  committee,  that,  by  the  act  of  1831,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Society,  they  have  a  perpetual  vested  right  to  a  portion  of  the 
achool  fund.  The  second  section  of  that  act  directs  that  the  Commissioners 
of  the  School  Money  for  the  city  of  New  York  shall  pay  to  the  Mechanics' 
Society,  in  pursuance  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
the  Establishment  of  Common  Schools,"  passed  March  13,  1813,  a  portion 
of  the  school  money.  The  fourth  section  referred  to  merely  designated  what 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  should  receive  a  portion  of  the  school  fund. 
As  the  Mechanics'  Society  was,  subsequently  to  the  passage  of  that  act, 
authorized  to  establish  a  school,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  school  fund,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Legislature  should  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  money  to  said 
Society.  It  was  for  this  purpose  the  second  section  above  referred  to  was 
incorporated  into  the  act  of  January  36, 1831.  That  section  did  not  confer 
on  the  Mechanic's  Sodety  any  other  or  greater  right  to  the  school  fund  than 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1813  did  on  all  the  other  schools  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  The  Legislature  had  the  same  power  to  repeal  the  one  as  the 
other,  which  power  was  exercised  in  1834,  Tour  committee,  therefore,  can- 
not avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mechanics'  School  is  not  enti- 
tled to  a  portion  of  the  school  fund. 
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The  Orpban  Asylum  Society  heretofore  has  receired  a  portion  of  thb 
fund,  hut  it  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  jour  committLC,  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Roman  Calhohc  Benevolent  Society, 

Tour  committee,  however,  iodi'v  iduallv  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  these  institutions,  and  arc  extremely  solicitous  for  their  continued 
prosperity  and  success  in  the  work  of  hcnevolence.  Although  they  have 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  alleviate  the  M-ants  and  miseries  of  a 
helpless  class  of  individuals,  who  are  thrown  upon  the  world  destitute  and 
unprotected,  and  physically  disq^ualified  from  procuring  the  means  of  assist- 
iinee,  yet  they  are  very  limited  in  their  operations,  and  the  schools  attached 
to  theni  are  solely  for  the  education  of  orphans  who  are  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  these  institntiona. 

The  trustees  of  these  institutions  have  assumed  the  station  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  natural  guardians  of  the  orphans  received  into  them,  and  are 
bound  to  provide  for  their  support  and  education.  If  the  funds  of  these 
societies  are  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children,  they  can 
be  sent  to  the  public  schools,  where  they  would  be  cheerfully  received,  and 
their  education  strictly  and  justly  attended  to. 

As  asylums,  these  institutions  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  our  nature 
and  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  aithongli  they  rank  among 
the  most  laudable  of  the  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in  this  age  of 
benevolence,  they  want  the  most  important  characteristic  of  common  schools, 
and  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  aid,  so  far  as  relates  to  this 
fund,  which  has  been  inviolably  appropriated  to  a  specific  object. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  that  those  institutions  are  sectarian.  The 
information  before  your  committee  on  this  point  is  full  and  satisfactory. 
Any  reapectahle  female  may  become  a  member  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Soci- 
ety by  paying  a  specific  sum,  and  the  door  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  be- 
come members  of  the  institution,  without  distinction  of  religion  or  country ; 
but  the  recipients  of  their  bounty  are  instructed  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  are  compelled  to  attend  religious  worship  at  a 
church  of  that  denomination.  This  renders  the  Greenwich  Asylum  secta- 
rian in  its  character. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  Society  also  has  strong  marks  of  secta- 
rianism about  it.  None  except  Catholics  can  become  regular  members  of 
the  Society,  although  any  person  whose  piety,  dignity,  and  morality  will 
reflect  honor  on  the  Society,  may  become  honorary  members.  This  feature 
in  the  organization  of  that  institution  will  forever  keep  its  govcmoient  ex- 
clusively under  the  direction  of  that  religions  sect.  And  although  it  is 
open  for  the  reception,  support,  and  education  of  destitute  and  unprotected 
orphans,  without  distinction  of  sex,  country,  or  religion,  yet  all  who  partici- 
pate in  Its  bounty  are  exclusively  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion. 

Here  another  objection  presents  itself,  in  which  is  involved  a  grave  and 
seiioua  constitutional  question,  a  correct  decision  of  which  will  save  us  from 
most  of  those  religious  struggles  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  and  repose 
of  Europe,  and  which  have  caused  so  much  bloodshed  throughout  the  world. 
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The  question  is  ibis;  Can  ■we,  without  violating  the  ConstitutioD,  appro- 
priate any  of  the  public  funcla  to  the  support  of  those  schools  or  instita- 
tiona  in  which  ehildreu  are  taught  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  religioua  sec- 
tarianism J  The  Constitution  of  this  State  declaies  that  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  professions  and  worship,  without  discrimination 
or  preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind.  This 
article  of  the  Constitution  recognizes  not  only  teli^ous  toleration,  but  per- 
fect religious  freedom,  so  long  as  that  freedom  is  exercised  in  a  manner  not 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State.  Each  individual,  in 
religioua  matters,  is  left  to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

If  an  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  a  ftmd  by  taxation,  for  the  support 
of  a  particular  sect,  or  every  sect  of  Christians,  it  would  unhesitatingly  be 
declared  an  iDfringemeut  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  violation  of  our  char- 
tered rights.  Your  committee  cannot,  however,  perceive  any  marked  differ- 
ence in  principle,  whether  a  flind  bo  raised  for  the  support  of  a  particular 
church,  or  whether  it  be  raised  for  the  support  of  a  school  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  that  church  are  taught  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  education. 

In  the  one  case,  an  ordained  and  regularly  constituted  ministry  are  paid 
for  delivering  their  lessons  from  the  pulpit ;  and,  in  the  other,  a  more  hum- 
ble, though  cot  less  useful  class  of  teachers  are  paid  for  giving  the  same 
instructions  in  a  different  manner.  Both  t«nd  to  the  same  end,  and  both 
designedly  promote  the  growth  and  extension  of  sectarianism.  The  one  act 
will  be  as  great  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  conscientious 
scruples  of  the  people  as  the  other.  Jews,  Christians  of  every  denomination, 
deists,  and  unbelievers  of  every  description,  contribute  their  due  portion  to 
the  school  fund,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  distributed  and  disposed  of  that  all 
may  participate  ia  the  benefits  flowing  from  it,  without  doing  violence  to 
thir  Itwllbltp         consolation  to  an  individually 

Ttti       th  t  h         y      t    t       wh  ligious  opinions  he  pleases,  and 

td       yhhhmyl  It  the  time  be  legally  compelled  to 

tb  prt         fl      pptyttle  support  of  a  school  in  which 

1  us  d  tn  es  i  m  t  cally  pp  d  to  those  he  entertains  are  taught. 
Ayllt  t  gtp         pla  would  meet  with  the  decided 

di    pp    b  t  f  th         mm  m  y 

fe    tl  hly  w         h     f       d  rs    f         State  convinced  that  religion  in 

yhp  h  lib  t  hdbylg  lative  acts,  that  they  urged  and 
procured  the  adoption  of  an  article  of  the  Constitution  disqualifying  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  and  priests  of  every  denomination,  from  holding  any 
civil  or  military  office  or  place  within  this  State. 

The  duties  of  a  spiritual  guide  and  religious  instructor  were  considered 
as  incompatible  with  those  of  a  civil  or  railitary  station.  It  would  be  a  vir- 
tual violation  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution  to  appropriate  a  fand,  purely 
civil  in  its  character  and  object,  to  the  support  of  religious  schools,  and 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  a  people  ardently  and  devotedly  attached  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  two  asylums  are  admit- 
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ted  to  accept  a  portion  of  the  school  fund,  it  will  open  the  door  for  the 
admission,  of  every  school  or  institution  in  whifih  children  arc  taught  gra- 
tuitously, notwithatanding  it  may  he  scctariaa  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Methodist,  Episcopalian,  Baptist,' and  every  other  sectarian  school,  must 
come  in  for  a  share  of  this  fnnd.  And  the  Common  Council  cannot  stop 
here.  If  charity  schools  are  founded  in  which  the  doctrines  of  an  Owen 
and  a  Wright  are  taught,  or  in  which  the  "  Age  of  Reason  "  or  the  Khoran 
is  adopted  as  a  standard  work,  they  will  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
religious  schools.  Should  such  a  course  be  pursued,  it  will  be  a  violation 
of  the  liberal  principle  established  by  the  Common  Council  in  1825,  of  deny- 
ing admission  to  all  schools  and  institutions  which  were  considered  as  secta- 
rian. A  departure  from  this  salutary  precedent  will  be  productive  of  incal- 
culable mischief.  If  all  sectarian  schools  be  admitted  to  the  receipt  of  a 
portion  of  a  ilmd  sacredly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools, 
it  will  give  rise  to  a  religious  and  anti-religiona  party,  whieh  will  call  into 
active  exercise  the  passions  and  prqudices  of  men.  A  fierce  and  uncompro- 
mising hostility  will  ensue,  which  will  pave  the  way  for  the  predominance 
of  religion  in  political  contests.  The  unnatural  union  of  Church  and  State 
will  then  he  easily  accomplished — a  union  destructive  of  human  happiness 
and  subversive  of  iiivil  liberty. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  ecclesiastical  despotism  is  the 
worst  and  most  oppressive  species  of  tyranny ,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
why  it  is  so.  The  fact  is  well  attested  by  the  hiatorv  of  every  people  who 
have  lived  under  the  government  of  monarchs  and  priests  Many  of  the 
miseries  now  endured  by  the  laboring  tla'i'"  m  England  arc  ■ittributahle  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
to  the  odiona  and  oppressive  system  of  exacting  tithes  for  the  support  of  an 
established  church.  It  would  be  an  incipient  step  toward  engrafting  in  our 
institutions  a  system  not  less  odious  and  oppressive,  not  less  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  our  country,  to  place  the  interest 
of  the  school  fund  at  the  disposal  of  sectariani  It  is  to  tax  the  people  for 
the  support  of  religion,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  violation  of 
their  conscientious  scruples. 

Tour  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  ordinance  referred  to  them  is 
unconstitutional,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Meotanics'  Society,  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum Society,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Benevolent  Society,  and  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  same  he  amended  so  as  to  exclude  those  institutions 
from  any  participalion  in  the  scliool  fund. 

William  Yan  Wtck,   i 

Erastds  Baknes,         \  Law  Committee, 

Nehemiah  Brttsh,        J 


Tlie  repoii  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  24:th  of  October,  Dr. 
Ehiticlander  moved  that  the  school  question  be  made  the  order 
for  the  day  at  the  next  meeting,  -whieh  was  agreed  to.     At  the 
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time  designated,  the  board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Wliole, 
Mr,  Labagh  in  the  chair.  After  considerable  disenssion  the 
committee  rose,  reported,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again,  which 
was  granted. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Free  School,  while  the  mat- 
ter was  thus  pending,  sent  a  proposition  to  tbe  Public  School 
Society,  which  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their 
meeting  on  November  4th,  in  the  following  form : 

Sew  Yobk,  Hh  A'owmJer,  1831. 

The  subscribers,  representing  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Charity  Free 
School  in  this  tity,  respectfully  offer  to  the  New  York  Public  School  Soci- 
ety their  school-house  in  Forsyth  street,  and  SIS  scholars  attached  thereto. 

The  premises  are  two  lots  of  ground,  under  lease  for  twenty-four  years 
UBespired,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  $100.  The  buildiog  thereon  is  a  two-story 
frame  bnilding,  30  feet  front  by  85  feet  deep.  The  whole  upper  part  is 
occupied  for  the  school-room,  the  lower  part  by  the  teaeher,  and  for  society 
meetings.  The  lower  part  is  wished  to  be  retained  by  the  Trustees  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  until  August  next,  and  the  school-rooms  can  be 
had  immediately,  upon  an  arrangement  being  made  with  the  teachers,  who 
are  employed  until  May  next. 

GiLBKRT  CODTANT, 

GhaiiTnan  of  the  Committee  appointed  hj  the  Board  of  7'rvstees. 

This  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Najnh  Taylor,  George  T.  Trimble,  and  Eubcrt  C.  Cornell,  who 
were  appointed  to  confer'  with  the  committee  of  tiie  Trnstces  of 
the  Free  School,  and  report  their  action  thereon.  The  price 
demanded  by  the  latter  for  their  real  estate — $3,500 — was 
deemed  to  be  too  high,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie 
Public  School  Society,  held  on  the  3d  of  February,  1S32,  the 
proposition  was  dechned,  and  the  committee  authorized  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiation.  No  arrangement,  however,  was  made 
between  the  parties. 

The  matter  remained  in  this  position  until  December  19, 
when  Mr.  Smith  introdnced  the  following  resolution  : 

Besohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Society,  for  a  participa- 
tion of  the  school  money,  he  requested  to  report  without  delay. 

The  rcsolotion  accordingly  went  to  the  committee,  who,  how- 
over,  did  not  report  until  May  7lh  of  the  following  year — only 
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one  day  previous  to  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  ofEce,  at  which 
time  the  following  report  was  niado : 

The  Comimttee  on  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Schools,  to  ■whom  was  referred  tlie 
annexed  memorial  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
praying  to  be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  commoH  school 

That  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusion,  viz. :  Th  t  m     h  as  the  memorialists  have  stated 

in  their  petition — which,  yonr  mm  tt  h  ve  every  reason  to  believe  to  bo 
fiue  — that  they  at  all  time    h  In  tt  d  children  of  every  deaomination 

into  their  schools,  and  ha  t  th  p  sent  time,  about  fifty  orphans  who 
arc  educated  upoa  general  pn  pi  w  th  ut  reference  to  sectarianism,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  th  t  th  y  a  f  right  and  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  a  participation  of  the  fund,  and  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  resolution,  viz. ; 

Jimohed,  That  the  ordinance  defining  what  societies  shall  he  admitted  to 
a  participation  of  the  common  school  fund  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace 
"The  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  City  of  Nevf 
York." 

Eespeclfully  submitted  by  the  committee, 

Nehemiah  Brttsh, 
William  Mandevillb. 

Tlic  order  of  time  is  anticipated  by  the  insertion  of  the  above 
report  in  this  place  ;  but  as  it  gives  the  deuision  of  the  cominit- 
tce  of  the  Board  of  Assistants,  and  permits  a  retimi  fo  tlie  pro- 
ceedings ill  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  pre- 
sent it  in  this  connection.     No  action  was  taken  on  the  report. 

The  Ti'nstees  of  the  Methodist  Free  School  had  thus  pressed 
their  application  upon  the  Common  Council ;  but  the  con- 
flicting opinions  and  interests  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  members  of  both  boards  occasioned  a  protracted  delay. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  held  on  March  30th,  the  committee  of  the  board  sub- 
mitted a  memorial,  which  they  stated  had  been  refciTcd  to  a 
committee,  aiid  had  been  printed,  and  made  the  special  order  for 
the  day  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  following. 

To  th4  Honardble  the  Corpori^hn  of  the  City  of  Mm  Fori; 
.  The  memorial  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  hdmblt 

SHEWETH  : 

That  they  have  seen,  with  deep  concern,  that  the  application  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  a  participation  in  the  fund  raised  for  the 
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support  of  common  Bchools,  has  met  witli  a  favorable  report  by  a  committee 
appointed  by.the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  they  feel  cocstraiced  to  present 
their  respectful  but  plain  and  solemn  renioustrBnce  against  the  measure  pro- 
posed. Tour  honorable  bodies  are  not  ignorant  tliat  the  distribution  of  the 
school  fund  among  the  church  schools  of  the  city,  prior  to  1835,  gave  rise 
to  multiplied  abuses,  which  were  arrested,  and,  it  was  hoped,  terminated,  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  Common  Counci],  which  was  received  with  almost  uui- 
Tersfll  public  approbation. 

The  reform  which  was  thns  established  was  followed  immediately  by  an 
increased  public  interest  in  the  schools ;  subsequently,  by  an  accession  to 
their  funds;  and  recently,  by  a  liberal  and  ample  provision  for  that  object. 

Your  memorialists,  believing  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  in- 
crease of  the  school  fund  originated  are  worthy  6f  great  consideration,  in 
reference  to  the  measure  now  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  beg  leave  to 
recall  them  to  the  memory  of  your  honorable  bodies. 

In  the  year  1828,  your  memorialists  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens  "  upon  the  importance  of  enlarging  the  means  of  common  edu- 
cation." Tour  memorialists  soon  after  were  iostrumenta!  in  procuring  the 
circulation,  among  the  citizens  generally,  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Common  Council  in  behalf  of  this  great  object.  That  petition  was  sub- 
scribed by  several  thousands  of  respectable  individuals,  and  embraced  a 
large  proportion  of  our  most  wealthy  citizens. 

The  object  embraced  in  that  petition  is  very  plainly  pointed  nut.  The 
petitioners  say  they  are  desirouH  that  the  common  schools  of  the  city  should 
be  multiplied  and  improved,  and,  if  possible,  that  others  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  introduction  of  certain  of  the  higher  grades  of  instruction. 
They  propose  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  half  a  mill  ou  the  dollar  upon 
the  amount  of  assessed  property  in  the  city  "  for  the  purpose  of  free  and 
common  education  ;  the  fund,  thus  to  be  raised  to  be  kept  separate  from  all 
others,  and  sacred  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed  "  And  they 
pray  the  aid  of  the  Corporation  for  the  obtaining  such  a  law  as  might  bo 
necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

If  any  further  evidence  be  wanted  as  to  the  design  of  the  petitioners 
above  mentioned,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  state  from  the  best  means 
of  information,  that  great  mmibers  of  persons  refused  the  r  h  gnatures  until 
they  were  assured  that  the  funds  to  be  raised  were  to  be  entirely  protected 
from  sectarian  employment  or  control. 

The  petition  above  referred  to  was  presented  together  with  a  special  me- 
morial from  your  present  memonali'its  to  the  Common  Council  early  iii  1839 
and  they  were  referred  to  a  committ*,e  wht  reported  f..voriblj  thereto 

Application  was  accord  ngly  made  to  the  Legislature  substantiillv  "on 
forming  in  tenor,  and  exactly  m  spinf  with  the  petition  and  memoriil 
aforesaid.  The  Legislature  [  romptly  passed  a  law  viz  on  thp  35th  of 
April,  1839,  by  which  the  Corporation  wis  authorized  to  collect  by  tax  a 
Bum  of  money  equal  to  one  eightieth  of  one  per  cent  upDn  the  issesscd 
property  of  the  city,  "  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposca  A  c 
schools  in  the  said  city." 
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On  the  13th  of  April,  1831,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  increaaing  the 
amount  to  be  raised  to  four  eightieths  of  one  per  cent,  for  precisely  the  same 
objecta. 

Tour  meinorialista  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  not  a  single  cent  of  tho 
fund  thus  raised  by  taxation  ought  to  be  under  sectarian  control,  or  applied 
to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  particular  class  of  individnalB. 

Your  memorialists  presnme  that  the  present  application  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  that  recently  made  by  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Your  memorialists  feel  bound  to  protest  in  this  instance,  as  they  did  m 
that,  on  the  ground  that  tho  admission  of  this  school  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws,  and  of  good  faith  toward  the  pubbc 
They  deem  it  also  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institu 
tions,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  compulsory  support  of  religious  instruction, 
without  the  ability  to  participate  its  benefits. 

Your  memorialists  are  compelle3  to  differ  with  the  respnctiblc  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  The  fact  that  "  the  school  fund  is  raisid 
equally,"  in  their  judgments,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  onght  to  be  dis- 
tributed equally. 

In  regard  to  the  Methodist  school  (which  alone  is  now  under  considera- 
tion), it  appears  that  a  preference  as  to  admission  is  given  to  the  children 
of  parents  of  the  same  persuasion,  provided  they  are  sufBcient  to  £11  the 
school. 

If,  in  such  cases,  no  express  preference  or  prohibition  is  given  or  enacted, 
the  same  result  indirectly  obtains  from  the  sectarian  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion or  government  of  the  schools. 

A  perfect  equality  in  the  distribution  of  school  mpneys  characterizes 
every  provision  of  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  It  is  alleged  that  they 
have  not  "  shut  out  any  school  on  account  of  its  religious  connections,"  If 
the  omission  of  any  prohibitory  caa  tm  t  fu  1  an  a  gument  in  favor 
of  the  present  application,  almost  ayl  thtab  m  gined  may  be 
established.      But  your  memorialist.         13i     t  furth  m  nent  upon  the 

great  principles  involved  in  the  p  p  d  m  asu  b  1  e  to  state  that 
the  genei'al  principle  of  excluding  th  hu  h  hi  d  pt  J  in  1835,  was 
not,  as  they  have  understood,  intea  1  d  t    b    gi  p        mpaired  by  the 

admission  of  the  Catholic  Asylum  S  h    1  b  th  t     y,  thiii  princi- 

ple was  expressly  sanctioned  and  appro    d  1  y  h   C  mm  n  C  uneil. 

Your  memorialists,  in  support  o  th  a.  t  n  f  t  th  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  Catholic  application,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  have  now  reported  in  favor  of  the  Methodist 
school. 

Your  memorialists  quote  the  language  of  that  report ; 

It  is  known  to  tho  Common  Council  that  few  questions  of  public  policy 
have  cansed  so  much  excitement,  as  well  in  the  government  of  the  State  as 
in  the  council  of  the  city,  as  tliat  of  the  distribution  of  school  money. 
During  several  years  prior  to  18S5,  the  agitation  pervaded  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  most  of  our  public  institutions.  The  adjnstment  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  the  spring  of  1835,  was  hailed  with  joy.  The  facts,  arguments,  and 
principles  which  guided  the  government  and  dictated  the  laws  of  distribu- 
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tion  at  that  period,  are  too  well  understood  by  this  Common  Council  to 
require  to  be  recited  in  this  report.  The  cardiaal  principles  then  adopted, 
tho  classes  of  societies  ajid  schools  then  admitted  to  a  participation,  and  the 
classes  of  societies  and  schools  then  exclntled,  were  so  generally  and  strong- 
ly approved  by  the  community,  that  no  deyiatioii  from  those  principles  can 
now  be  adyiaed. 

(Signed  by)  G.  Lee, 

John  Rooebs, 
Dattd  Brtsoh, 
Heisby  Akcclakids, 
Tyler  Dibblee, 

The  Methodist  Church  Charity  School — the  applicants  now  before  you — 
was  of  the  cIjm  and  one  ot  the  number  then  eiUuded  from  participation  in 
the  school  fund 

Your  memnnalists  suppose  that  yDur  honorable  bodiis  considered  the 
Catholic  school  is  not  coming  ivithin  the  rule  applicible  to  sectanan 
schools,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  school  fund 
because  the  chi!  Ircn  of  the  Asylum  would  otherwise  be  depriTed  of  the 
power  of  participatmg  in  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  if  the  Methodist  school  is  admitted, 
another,  and  the  only  remaining  barrier  to  the  admission  of  all  the  church 
schools,  will  be  broken  down.  The  children  of  the  Catholic  Asylum  are  all 
orphans.  The  Methodist  school  embraces  "  destitute  children  "  also.  If 
destitute  children  are  to  be  admitted  under  the  patronage  of  one  persuasion, 
what  fair  and  equitable  distinction  will  your  honorable  bodies  be  able  to 
fix,  which  will  esclude  any  other  persuasion  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
children  of  all  the  church  schools  were  fairly  embraced  in  the  ulescription 
of  destitute  children.  The  circumstance  that  the  children  in  question  re- 
ceive other  aid  than  that  of  instruction,  creates,  instead  of  removing,  an 
objectaoQ,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists.  This  distinction  between 
the  Methodist  and  other  churches,  if  it  now  exists,  will  be  shortly  removed 
by  sectarian  zeal,  and  the  schools  of  the  Society  represented  by  your  memo- 
rialists will,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  a  competition  in  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  superior  advantages  will  be  outweighed  by  inducements  of 
more  than  doubtful  expediency.  The  bare  'suggestion  of  the  subject  in  this 
view  involves  considerations  on  which  your  memorialists  had  supposed  the 
public  mind  was  made  up. 

If  any  thing  more  than  what  has  been  stated  he  necessary  to  show  how 
the  prjuciple  of  "  equal  rights"  would  be  affected  by  the  measure  now  con- 
Mdored,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  moneys  giren  to  church  schools  are 
taken  away  from  the  public  schools,  and  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  belong  to  no  religious  society,  and  a  great  many  who 
would  refuse  any  instruction  if  encumbered  with  any  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion. 

Your  memoriaUsts  beg  leave  to  add,  that  they  feel  confident  that  a  return 
to  the  sectarian  system  will  not  ultimately  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion. 
The  public  will  not  and  ought  not  to  consent  to  be  taxed  for  sectarian  edu- 

10 
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Tour  memorialists  are  therefore  apprehensive,  Uiat,  while  the  hopes  held 
out  to  the  churches  by  the  success  of  the  present  application  must  prove 
ultimately  fallacious ;  that  the  sources  of  the  present  revenues  of  the  public 
schools  would  in  that  event  he  greatly  diminished,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
depend  on  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature,  would  be  withdrawn. 

If  the  public  confidence  in  the  equal  distribution  of  the  school  fund  is 
ever  lost,  it  is  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  that  it  will  never  be  regained. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Pbtee  Adgu'stus  Jay,  President. 

LlBDI.EY   MORBAY,   SefffCtOTy. 

A  long  and  earnest  discussion  took  place  upon  the  memorial, 
and  it  was  deemed  important  that  the  memhers  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  should  be  ecen  personally  by  committees  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  and  they  were  accordingly  appointed,  as  follows : 

Alderman  Cebra,   to  be  seen  by  Messrs.  J.  I.  Eoosevelt,  Jr., 

and  James  Heard. 
"  Stevens,  "  Iliram  Ketehum,  Clark,  and 

Eiiihards. 
"  Yan  "Wagenen,  "  J.  I.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  James 

Heard. 
^'  Lamb,  "  Ketehum,  Clarlt,  and  Dcpey- 

ster. 
"  Tucker,  "  Oakley  and  Wells. 

"  Meigs,  "  Mott  and  Peters. 

"  Jeremiah,  "  Leveridge  atid  Brinsmade. 

"  Hail,  "  Swan  and  Depeyster. 

"  Palmer,  "  Cliilds  and  Kajah  Taylor. 

"  Woodruff,  "  Delamater  and  Wells. 

The  petition  from  the  Methodist  Society  was  presented  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  same  evening  (September  5)  on 
which  it  was  laid  befoce  the  Assistants,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Schools.  The  report  in  favor 
of  the  application  for  school  money  was  submitted  on  March  12, 
1833,  and  was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  printed. 

The  remonstrance  of  the  Public  School  Society  against  grant- 
ing the  application  waa  laid  before  the  board  at  the  meeting  held 
■on  Mareli  26,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Arts,  Sci- 
ences, and  Schools,  and,  with  the  other  papei-s  relative  to  the 
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matter,  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  following  meeting 
of  the  board.  The  committee  reported  On  the  remoustraiice  at 
the  session  held  on  April  2,  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the 
first  report  were  reaffirmed,  and  their  adoption  strongly  urged. 
The  report  was  recommitted. 

On  ilay  3,  the  report,  on  motion  of  Alderman  Palmer,  was 
made  the  special  order  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  which 
was  held  on  the  Tth  of  the  same  month,  when  Mr.  Palmer  called 
up  the  special  order  relative  to  the  school  question.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences  was  then  read,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tlio  CoKimittee  on  Public  Schools,  &c.,  to  wbom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  praying  that  a  portion  of  the  common 
school  I'und  may  bo  given  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  destitute  children 
and  helpless  orphans  who  are  taliglit  and  assisted  with  clothing,  &c.,  at  the 
Methodist  free  school,  ask  leave  to  report; 

That  said  committee  have  had  the  subject  under  their  deliberation,  and 
stibmit  the  following  facts  and  resolutions: 

That,  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  have  sup- 
ported a  school  in  this  city  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  orphan  children 
and  the  children  of  poor  and  destitute  parents. 

That  they  have  received  for  several  years  a  share  of  the  common  school 
fund,  for  ail  children  taught  in  their  school.  * 

That,  encouraged  by  this  public  munificence,  and  prompted  by  a  laud- 
able desire  to  render  more  extensive  and  desirable  their  free  school  institu- 
tion, and  during  the  time  while  they  were  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
school  fund,  the  trustees  took  a  lease,  for  twenty-one  years,  of  two  lota  of 

ground  in  street,  and  the  Society  erected  thereon  a  school-house 

thirty  by  eighty  feet,  at  the  expense  of  abont  four  thousand  dollars. 

That,  in  the  year  1836,  they  were  unexpectedly  deprived  of  all  participa- 
tion in  the  common  school  fund,  and  they  have  since  found  great  difficulty 
in  sustaining  their  school. 

That  they  have  usually  about  two  hundred  scholare  who  are  instructed 
at  their  school,  among  whom  there  are  about  fifty  orphans,  or  children  of 
parents  entirelv  destitute. 

That  for  shoes,  clothing,  &c.,  their  poor  children  are  dependent  on  pri- 
vate charity,  the  funds  raised  for  the  school  being  inadeciuate ;  and  the  peti- 
tioncis  therefore  ask  that  the  Corporation  will  grant  to  the  said  school  an 
equitable  proportion  of  the  school  fund. 

It  further  appeared  before  your  committee,  that  the  concerns  of  said 
school  were  managed  by  fifteen  trustees,  chosen  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

That  the  fund  which  supports  the  said  school  is  raised  by  contributions, 
and  is  kept  distinct  from  the  church  fund. 
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That  the  teachers  are  of  the  Methodist  religious  denominatioa ;  that  the 
children  of  parents  of  any  other  religious  denomination  are  admitted  into 
the  school  wheo  there  are  vacancies. 

That  the  school-house  is  distant  about  fifty  or  sixty  rods  from  Public 
School  No.  7,  in  Chrystie  street ;  that  the  trustees  never  encourage  children 
to  leave  the  public  schools,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  refuse  to  receive  such  chil- 

After  a  full  examination  of  facts,  your  committee  have  come  to  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  to  be  granted ; 
that  they  believe  such  a  conclusion  to  be  consistent  with  equity  and  justice, 
because  the  common  school  fund  ia  raised  equally.  They  believe  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  tlie  enlightened  Legislature  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  who,  in  their  statutes  which  create  and  distribute  their 
bounty  to  common  schools,  did  not  thinlt  proper  to  shut  out  any  school  ou 
account  of  its  religious  connectioEs. 

Whether  the  Common  Council  would  deem  it  expedient  (should  they 
adopt  this  report)  to  admit  said  school  wholly,  or  only  in  part,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  school  fund  without  a  more  general  enactment,  your  committee 
have  no  means  of  judging.  They  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution, 
which  applies  only  to  the  destitute  children  in  said  school : 

Beaohed,  That,  in  addition  to  the  institutions  in  this  city  entitled  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  common  school  flind,  and  the  tax  raised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools  within  the  said  city,  the  school  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  proportion  for  all  the 
orphans  and  children  of  destitute  parents  who  may  bo  taught  in  said 
school,  and  who'  shall  be  duly  returned,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
revised  statutes.  Ttlbr  Dibblbe, 

Chahles  H.  Hall, 
Hbbby  Meigs. 

Tho  memorial  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Public  Scliool  Society,  were  also  read. 
On  motion,  the  board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Alder- 
man Cebra  in  the  chair.  After  some  time  spent  in  discussion, 
the  committee  rose,  and  the  chairman  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  "Whole  had  disagreed  with  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  President  then  put  the  question,  "Will  the  board  agree  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ?  and  a  decision  being 
called,  the  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows ; 

Ayes — Aldermen  Cebra,  Van  Wagenen,  Sharps,  Lamb, 
Tucker,  Jeremiah,  Palmer,  Woodraff— 8. 

Nays — Aldermen  Meigs,  Dibblee,  and  Hall — 3. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  being  thus  adopt- 
ed, the  agitation  of  the  question  ceased,  and  tho  Trustees  of  tho 
Methodist  Society  abandoned  their  claim. 
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HISTORY  FROM    1831   TO   1834. 

Infant  Schools — Primary  Departments— Huri cm  School— Pay  System  Abolished— Lot- 
teries— Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution — Transfer  of  Property  to  the  Corporation — 
New  Plans— Delegation  to  Boston— Primary  Schools — Female  TeaeherB  Em. 
ployed— Vagrancy  and  Truajitsiiip- Ordinance  of  1  C  mm  n  C  undl— Hew 
Public  Schools,  Nos.  13  and  14 — The  Asiatic  Choi  ra— H  p  1  S  h  ul-Houses— 
Evening  Schools— African  Preo  Solioola— Report  E  r"  n  za  n— Manhattan- 
ville  Free  School— Samuel  F,  Mot(_PubUc  School  K  15— Op  m  g  of  No.  14— 
NoraiaJ.  School — Salaries  of  Teachers — Evening  Sth    Is 

The  expansion  of  the  school  system,  m  order  to  enable  it  to 
keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  metropolis,  continually  made 
now  demands  upon  the  labors  of  the  Society.  As  the  number 
of  the  schools  increased,  and  the  population  in  their  respective 
districts  became  niore  dense,  it  was  made  appai-ent  that  a  new 
order  of  facilities  was  required,  and  that  a  better  classification 
of  the  scholars,  as  to  age,  proficiency,  and  CLualification,  would 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  An  experiment  had  been 
made  by  an  association  of  ladies  for  the  establishment  of  infant 
schools,  and  the  basement  of  School  No.  8,  in  Grand  street,  had 
been  granted  for  the  purpose.  A  committee  to  examine  tliis 
school  and  report  upon  tiie  question,  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  which  is  fully  detailed  under  its  appropriate  section, 
and  also  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  into  tlie  ex- 
pediency of  a  revision  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  use  for  the 
"  Junior  Classes."  This  committee  reported  in  Joly,  1830,  and 
submitted  a  resolution  that  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  classes  be 
designated  as  the  3d  or  Junior  Department,  and  that,  where 
practicable,  female  teachers  he  employed  for  the  care  of  the 
schools.  The  subject  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  new  com- 
mittee, who  reported  a  manual  and  regulations  for  the  Junior 
departments,  which  were  to  be  called  "  Primary  Departments ;  " 
and  it  was  directed  that  application  bo  made  to  the  Legislature 
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for  aiithorif.y  to  educate  and  draw  money  for  children  between 
two  and  sixteen  yearti  of  age. 

Overtures  were  made  at  this  time  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Har- 
lem Sehool  for  the  transfer  of  that  Bcliool  to  the  Society  ;  but  iis 
advantageous  arrangements  could  not  be  made,  anfl  it  nppeared 
that,  at  most,  only  two  of  the  i-esidents  at  tliat  psirt  of  the  island 
(rould  he  induced  to  become  members  of  the  Society,  and  aid  in 
the  supervision  of  the  school,  it  was  deemed  im^xpcdient  to  en- 
tertain the  proposition. 

Thus  opened  the  year  1831. 

An  application  having  been  made  for  a  school  at  tlie  Five 
Points,  a  committee  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  examining 
the  location,  and  reporting  the  facts  in  the  ease.  Tlielr  recom- 
mendations were  in  the  af&rmative ;  but  the  party  with  whom 
they  supposed  they  had  agreed  relative  to  the  terms  of  lease  of 
the  premises,  subsequently  refused  to  fulfil  the  contract  except 
at  a  very  considerable  advance,  and  with  restrictions  which  were 
deemed  to  be  inimical  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the 
project  was,  for  the  time,  abandoned. 

The  Society  had  now  under  its  charge  twenty-three  schools 
and  7,383  pupils. 

The  practical  as  well  as  the  financial  results  of  the  "  pay  sys- 
tem "  were  observed  with  nmch  solicitude ;  and  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1832,  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  had  been 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  trifling  sum  per  quarter,  the  treas- 
urer, Samuel  F.  Mott,  in  liis  quarterly  report  suggested  that  the 
charges  for  tuition  be  abandoned.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  on  a  consideration  of  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
treasurer,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  pat  system  be  j\bolisiied." 

By  the  statnte  which  had  been  in  operation  many  years,  and 
in  obedience  to  which  the  Society  had  received  considerable 
sums  of  money,  the  Society  and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  had  been  made  the  recipients  of  the  tax  upon  lottoi-y 
dealers.  The  directors  of  the  latter  institution  informed  the 
board,  in  February,  that  they  had  decided  to  apply  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  grant  of  the  whole  amount  so  collected.  The  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  a,  committee,  to  consider  and  remonstrate; 
but,  on  a  conference  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  they  reported  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
leave  the  disposition  of  the  reveime  to  the  Legislature,  and  a 
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resolution  was  adopted  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  interfere  with 
tlie  action  of  that  body.  This  was  substantially  a  surrender  of 
the  income,  and  ■was  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
trustees,  who  had  long  borne  their  testimony  against  the  lottery 
system,  and  felt  unreconciled  to  receive  tlie  fruits  of  "  that  mode 
of  legalized  gambling,"  even  that  they  might  be  expended  in 
the  eause  of  educating  and  reforming  the  children  of  those 
classes  who  suffered  most  by  that  TJcious  and  seductive  scheme. 

Tlie  transfer  of  the  property  held  by  the  Society  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  t!ic  city,  which  had  been  under  consideration  at  vari- 
ous times,  was  again  agitated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832. 
The  fact  that  the  Society  was  in  the  annual  receipt  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  the  public  funds,  part  of  which  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  valuable 
buildings,  thus  enabling  the  Society  to  become  possessed  of  a 
constantly  accumulating  mass  of  real  estite  wis  urged  on  every, 
occasion  by  the  advocates  of  o]  posmg  mteiests  as  a  formidable 
objection  to  the  institution.  The  pretext  that  the  Society  was 
"  a  close  corporation,"  perpetuatmg  tself  by  the  choice  of  its 
own  members  and  officers,  was  n  t  weakened  1  the  plea  of  its 
possession  of  so  much  real  est ite  v>\  h  wis  obti  i  ed  by  the 
means  of  taxes  upon  "  the  peo|  le  an  1  tl  e  tiustees,  ever  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  primary  ai  d  I  oble  oljcct  of  the  entei-prise, 
and  having  no  personal  interests  to  suboerve,  weie  as  desirons 
of  lodging  the  title  in' the  city  as  any  of  their  opponents.  TJieir 
desire  was,  however,  just  as  strong  that  the  property  should  not 
be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  and  that  they  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  populai"  in- 
struction whenever  the  wants  of  the  city  called  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  locations  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  At 
the  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  February,  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  were  considered  and  laid  on  the  table,  and 
subsequently  discussed,  and  the  matter  referred  to  a  committee: 

Whereas,  By  on  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  January  8,  1826,  the  Public 
School  Sociefj  waa  authorizeii  to  coiiyej  their  school  edifices,  and  other 
real  estate,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions,  and  in  auch  form,  as  should  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties,  taking  back  from  the  said  Corporation  a  perpetual  lease  thereof, 
upon  condition  that  the  same  shall  he  exclusively  and  perpetually  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  education ;  and,  wTiereag,  it  is  deemed  expedient  and 
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proper  that  the  authority  given  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  above  recited, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  School  No.  1,  EhouliS  row  be  exercised  ;  therefore, 
Besolved,  That  a  respectful  comuiunication  be  made  to  the  honorable  the 
Common  Council,  of  the  readiness  of  this  board  to  make  such  couycyance 
to  the  city,  and  to  accept  from  the  city  in  return  such  lease  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  a  committee  of  three  trustees  be  appointed  to  arrange  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  transfer,  and  the  form  in  which  the  same  shall 
be  made. 


The  transfer  contemplated  ivas  not  earned  into  effect,  and 
the  school  property  remained  in  the  care  of  the  Society  until 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1853.  The  Corpora- 
tion did  not  deem  it  advisable  or  necessary  to  remove  the  prop- 
erty from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Society.       .  ' 

The  State  Superintendent  had  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  to  a  review  of  the  school 
system  of  New  York  city,  and  had  made  important  suggestions 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  board  held  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  tlie  report  was 
submitted,  and,  on  consultation,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  such  plans  as  might  be  deemed  calculated  to  meet  the 
neeessities  of  the  schools.  This  committee  was  composed  of 
Samuel  F.  Mott,  James  I.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Hiram  Ketchum,  K. 
Havens,  J.  B.  Brinsmade,  Lindley  Murray,  and  R.  Sedgwiclt, 

Tlie  committee  acted  promptly  upon  the  matters  referred  to 
them,  and  appointed  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Samuel  W.  Seton  as  a 
sub-committee  to  visit  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
school  system  of  that  city.  The  deputation  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  flourishing  state  of  the  schools  and  the  better- 
developed  system  of  instruction  in  use  in  that  city,  as  well  as  the 
more  advantageous  classification  with  regard  to  age  and  degree 
of  attainments  of  the  pupils.  Tlie  committee,  deeming  a  very 
material  change  of  the  whole  system  necessary,  reported  their 
views  in  part  on  the  4th  of  May,  confining  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  introdaction  of  "  Primary  Schools  "  for  young  chil- 
dren who  resided  at  too  great  distances  from  the  schools  already 
established.  The  recommendations  were  to  the  effect  that  ten 
primary  schools  be  established,  under  the  care  of  a  "  Committee 
on  Primary  Schools ; "  that  female  teachers  be  employed,  at  a 
salary  of  $300  per  annum,  with  an  assistant,  at  a  salary  of  $50 
per  annum ;  that  the  ages  b&  from  four  to  ten  years,  and  that. 
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■when  Bcholars  shotdd  reach  the  age  of  seven  years,  they  should 
be  transferred  to  the  upper  schools,  if  fitted  to  enter  the  sixth 
class. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  S.  W.  Scton,  G. 
T.  Trimble,  J.  B.  Brinsmade,  J.  H.  Tfiylor,  Slahlon  Day,  Heman 
Averill,  aiid  Samuel  Demilt,  were  appointed  as  the  Committee 
on  Primary  Schools.  For  speeifie  infonnation,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  grade  of  the  schools.  The 
growth  of  the  city  exhibited  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
multitude  of  its  vagrant  and  untrained  youth.  The  original 
object  of  the  Society  grew  in  importance  with  each  year  of  its 
existence,  and  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  board  with  greater  urgency  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period. 

The  views  entertained  of  this  question  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  passage,  contained  in  tlie  twenty-seventh  annual 
report,  adopted  in  the  month  of  May  : 

The  city  of  Boston,  with  a  population  more  than  two  thirds  less,  ex- 
pends anmial!j  nearly  double  the  largest  sum  heret<Dfore  appropriated  in  a 
year  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  New  York,  Their  system  should,  of 
coarse,  be  much  more  complete  and  effectual  than  ours ;  aud  although,  in 
some  respects,  it  ia  so,  yet  it  may  be  stated  ■with  confidence  that  the  Hew 
York  schools  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  same  grades  in  Boston, 

Truantship  in  that  city  is  deemed  a  criminal  otfence  in  children,  and 
those  ■who  cannot  be  reclaimed  are  taken  from  their  parents,  and  placed  in 
an  institutiim  called  the  "  School  of  Eeformation,"  correspondiDg,  in  many 
respects,  ■with  our  House  of  Hefnge,  from  which  they  are  bound  out  by  the 
competent  autliority,  without  again  returning  to  their  parents.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  percentage  of  absentees,  or  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  children  on  register  and  the  actual  attendance,  is  less  in  the 
BoBton  public  schools  than  those  of  New  York.  This  subject  has  during 
the  past,  ah  in  former  years,  received  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  and  ■will 
probably  be  brought  before  the  next  board,  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject  of  non-attendance  at  any  school,  which  exists  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  in  this  city.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  present  board  to  obtain, 
in  some  way,  the  active  cooperation  of  the  city  government  in  applying  a 
rqjnedy  to  this  extensive  evil.  Every  political  compact  supposes  a  surren- 
der of  some  individual  rights  for  the  general  good.  In  a  Government  like 
ours,  "  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  only  true  sovereignty  is  the  will  of 
the  people,"  universal  education  is  ncknowleged  by  all  to  be  not  only  of  the 
first  importance,  but  necessary  to  the  permanency  of  our  free  institutions. 
If,  then,  persons  are  found  so  reckless  of  the  best  interests  of  their  children, 
and  so  indifferent  to  the  public  good,  as  to  withhold  from  them  that  inBtme- 
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tion  ■without  whicli  tliej  cannot  beneficially  discharge  those  civil  and  politi- 
cal duties  which  devolve  on  them  ia  after  life,  it  becomes  a  serioua  and 
important  question  whether  so  much  of  the  natural  right  of  controlling 
their  children  may  not  he  alienated  as  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  use- 
fulness, and  render  them  safe  and  consistent  members  of  the  political  body. 
The  expediency  of  such  a  measure  T^ould  be  confined  pretty  much — per- 
haps entirely — to  large  seaport  towns,  and,  in  its  practical  operation,  would 
be  found  to  affect  but  a  few  native  citizens.  The  number  of  families  arriv- 
ing in  this  city  almost  daily  from  Europe  is  so  great  as  to  require  some 
measure  of  the  kind ;  for  the  means  heretofore  used  to  induce  the  attend- 
ance of  their  children  at  the  public  schools  have  proved  insufficient.  The 
objectionable  manner  in  which  these  children  are  employed,  on  tiieir  arrival 
here,  needs  no  description ;  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observ- 
ing citizen. 

The  subject  having  been,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  city 
authorities,  proceedings  were  bad  in  tlie  Common  Council  whicli 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  which  follow : 

Besohed,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Almshouse,  be  requested  to  make  it  known  to  parents,  and 
all  persons,  whether  emigrants  or  otherwise,  having  children  in  charge 
capable  to  receive  instruction,  and  being  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve 
years,  that,  unless  said  parents  and  persons  do  or  shall  send  such  cluMren  to 
some  public  or  other  daily  school,  for  such  time  in  each  year  as  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Society  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  that  all  such 
persona  must  consider  themselves  without  the  pale  of  public  charities,  and 
not  entitled,  in  case  of  misfortune,  to  receive  public  favor. 

Beiolvfd,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Almshouse,  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  the  neceaaaiy  publicity 
to  the  preceding  resolution ;  and  the  commissioners  are  hereby  requested  to 
use  such  means  as  may  be  in  their  power  and  discretion  to  carry  tlie  same 
into  effect. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  April  S3, 1833. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Assistants,  May  7,  1833. 

Approved  by  the  Mayor,  May  10,  1833. 

Twenty  thousand  copies  of  these  resolutions,  in  the  form  of 
a  circular,  were  directed  to  be  printed  and  distributed  by  tte 
agent  of  the  Society. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  recommended  Sunday-school  teachers, 
the  officers  and  agents  of  charitable  institutions,  and  others,  to 
urge  constantly  upon  all  their  pupils  or  beneficiaries  the  impor- 
tance of  attending  the  public  schools. 
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At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board,  the  Finance  Committee 
submitted  a  statement,  showing  that  the  treasurer  would  have 
at  his  disposal,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  tlie  Society,  a  bal- 
ance of  about  $37,000.  Tliia  favorable  state  of  the  treaeuiy  led 
the  board  to  adopt  a  resolution  dii'ecting  the  appropriation  of 
f  10,000  toward  tlie  payment  of  the  loan  from  the  Savings  Bank, 
and  also  anotlier  resolution  to  locate  a  school  in  the  Eleventh 
Ward,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Corlear's  Hook.  A  Committee  on 
Locations  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J,  Heard,  Benja- 
min L.  Swan,  Charles  Oakley,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  William  W. 
Fox,  and  E.  C.  Cornell.  In  November,  the  committee  reported 
the  purchase  of  four  lots  in  Madison  street,  for  No.  13,  at  a  cost 
of  $8,000  ;  and,  in  December,  the  further  purchase  of  four  lots 
in  Houston  (then  North)  street,  near  Norfolk,  for  $6,000.  The 
Building  Committee  proceeded  promptly  with  tlieir  duties  in 
reference  to  the  erection  of  houses  upon  these  locations. 

The  year  1832  is  memorable  in  the  sanitary  history  of  the 
city,  as  the  period  of  the  first  visitation  to  the  New  World  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera.  Its  presence  in  the  city,  and  its  desolating 
sweep,  arrested  business,  and  impelled  tens  of  thousands  to  leave 
their  dwelling  for  a  temporary  residence  in  the  country.  Many 
also  removed  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another.  Some  of 
the  school  buildings  were  nsed  as  hospitals,  and  the  schools  gen- 
erally were  dismissed  in  advance  of  the  usual  season.  The  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  chai'go  made  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings during  the  summer,  from  which  the  following  facts  are 


On  the  6th  of  July,  the  committee  were  informed  tiiat  the 
Board  of  Health  intended  to  take  possession  of  No,  4.  Tlioy 
waited  on  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Health,  and  remon- 
strated against  using  the  school  as  a  hospital,  but  to  no  p\u'pose. 
The  school  was  dismissed,  the  desks  and  fui'iiiture  were  taken 
out,  and  the  building  appropriated  for  the  sick.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  No.  1  was  closed.  On  the  15th,  the  Board  of  Health 
gave  directions  to  close  No.  2,  in  order  that  the  building  should 
be  occupied  as  a  hospital.  On  the  17th,  Nos.  8  and  10  were 
closed ;  on  the  18th,  No.  11  was  also  closed ;  and  on  the  20th, 
No.  5  was  dismissed.  A  large  number  of  children  having  been 
sent  to  the  "  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  "  from  other  portions  of  the 
city,  a  temporary  school  was  opened  during  the  season  at  that 
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place,  a  liuildirig  being  granted  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  school  was 
kept  open  fi'om  tlie  27th  of  July  to  the  31st  of  August,  two  ses- 
sions daily,  seven  days  in  the  week,  making  a  term  of  seven 
weeks  of  five  days  each,  with  an  average  of  104  pupils. 

The  epidemic  passed  away,  and  the  schools  resumed  their 
sessions  in  the  fall,  at  such  times  as  were  deemed  expedient  hy 
the  respective  sections  having  them  in  charge. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  recommendation  to  reor- 
ganize the  sjBteni,  made  a  partial  report  in  November,  specially 
with  reterence  to  evening  schools.  The  committee  reported  a 
resolution  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  establish  evening  schools, 
and  a  second  resolution,  offering  accommodations  to  such  per- 
sona or  associations  as  would  take  tlie  care  of  feuch  schools  under 
their  own  charge.  The  first  resolution  was  laid  on  'the  table, 
and  the  second,  after  having  been  negatived,  was  reconsidered, 
and  referred  to  James  I.  Koosevelt,  Jr.,  to  report  upon  the  legal 
right  of  tlie  Society  to  appropriate  moneys  to  schools  not  nnder 
the  charge  of  the  boai'd.  The  report  was  adverse  to  the  appro- 
priation, and.  the  opinion  was  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion, declaring  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  distribution  of  its  funds 
to  schools  not  under  the  management  of  the  Society, 

The  Committee  on  Primary  Schools  reported  that  locations 
for  five  schools  had  been  selected,  these  being  the  initiative  of 
that  branch  of  the  system. 

In  November,  the  board  received  a  eommnnicatioii  from  the 
Trustees  of  tlie  African  Pree  Schools;  stating  that  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
Society,  relative  to  a  union  of  the  schools  and  a  transfer  of  the 
colored  schools  to  the  Society,  Messrs.  Samuel  Demilt,  George 
T.  Trimble,  J.  K.  Hurd,  S.  F.  Mott,  and  Lindley  Murray,  were 
selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  committee  on  the  improvement  of  the  system,  having 
been  intermpted  in  their  plans  by  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
the  summer  months,  renewed  their  labors  with  increased  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  the  fall,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  December, 
submitted  a  report,  accompanied  with  a  revised  code  of  the  by- 
laws, which  formed  the  subject  of  protracted  discussion,  until 
they  were  finally  adopted,  after  a  long  and  careful  examination. 
Tlie  general  principles  and  measures  recommended  by  the  com- 
.  mittee  were  the  following  ■ 
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The  extension  of  tbo  system  of  primary  schools,  so  as  to  em- 
brace every  portion  of  the  city  ■where  the  younger  children  were 
unable  to  attend  the  larger  schools,  as  already  contemplated  and 
partially  introduced. 

Tlie  consequent  improved  clarification  of  pupils  in  the  upper 
schools. 

The  extension  and  advance  of  the  grade  of  stadics  pui-sued 
in  the  public  schools. 

Tlie  establishing  of  a  high  school,  or  academy,  where  the 
higher  branches  should  be  taught. 

The  appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  qualified  teachers, 
retaining,  however,  the  monitorial  system,  which  wo\ild  be  im- 
proved by  this  measure. 

To  accept  the  aid  of  gentlemen  not  connected  with  the  board, 
in  the  care  of  the  primary  schools,  the  large  number  of  vjhich 
would  call  for  the  services  of  more  committees,  or  "  sections," 
than  could  be  constituted  from  the  board  at  that  time. 
To  discontinue  tlie  system  of  rewards. 

The  appointment  of  a  superintendent,  oragent,  in  place  of 
the  "visitor,"  whose  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
primary  schools. 

To  regulate  the  depository  and  mode  of  distributing  supplies. 

The  year  being  now  at  its  close,  the  maturing  of  these  plans 

became  the  prominent  measure  for  1833,  during  which  year  the 

system,  materially  improved  and  expanded,  was  placed  in  a 

position  of  increased  strength  and  importance. 

The  operations  of  the  year  1833  were  opened  in  the  board  by 
the  presentation  of  a  memorial  fram  the  Tnistees  of  tlie  Manhat- 
tanville  Free  School,  asting  the  Society  to  adopt  it  as  a  part  of 
their  system.  The  trustees  had  prepared  a  bill  for  enactment  by 
the  Legislature  authorizing  the  transfer,  which  was  afterward 
presented  to  that  body ;  but,  after  some  discussion,  it  failed  to 
meet  approval,  and  was  lost.  Tlie  transfer  was,  accordingly,  not 
made  at  that  time,  although  it  was  subsequently  consummated 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  the  new  code  of  by-laws,  the  com- 
mittee submitted  a  new  chapter  relative  to  evening  schools,  and 
a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  it  to  be  expedient  t«  establish 
evening  schools  under  the  care  of  the  board. 

The  proposition  from  the  Trustees  of  the  African  Free  Schools 
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for  their  transfer  was  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Committee 
of  Conference ;  bat  an  impediment  being  discovered  which  made 
tlie  authority  of  the  Legislature  necessary  to  secure  the  title  to 
the  property  when  traiisfeiTcd,  further  action  was  postponed. 

Ill  October,  Samuel  T.  Mott,  the  Treasurer,  tendered  his 
resignation.  The  resignation  was  accepted,  and  George  T.  Trim- 
ble was  elected  as  his  successor. 

An  application  for  a  school  from  a  number  of  respectable 
citizens  in  that  portion  of  tlie  city  near  the  Third  avenue,  be- 
tween Fourteenth  and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  was  presented  to 
the  board.  The  Mayor,  Gideon  Lee,  imited  in  the  rec[nest,  and 
a  Committee  on  Locations  was  appointed  to  report  thereon. 
Messrs.  Charles  Oakley,  J.  Heard,  B.  S.  Collins,  Eeujaniin  L. 
Swan,  and  J.  K.  Wells,  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  The. 
committee  were  directed  to  select  a  location  in  the  vicinity  of 
Avenue  C  and  Seventh  street. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  School  No.  14,  in  Iloviston  sti'ect, 
was  opened,  on  which  occasion  Peter  A,  Jay,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  and  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  the  Mayoi-,  delivered  appro- 
jiriatc  addresses.  The  school,  at  the  following  examination,  met 
the  expectations  of  the  trustees — 283  boys,  256  girls,  and  261  in 
the  primary  department  being  present. 

The.  report  of  the  Committee  on  Locations  was  submitted  at 
tlie  meeting  of  the  board  in  February,  1834,  at  which  time  they 
reported  the  purchase  of  four  lots  in  Twenty-seventh  sti«et, 
between  Second  and  Third  avenues,  at  $800  per  lot ;  and  the 
committee  were  authorized  to  select  and  purchase  locations  for 
six  primary  schools. 

Communications  were  received  at  the  same  meeting  from  a 
committee,  of  which  Gideon  Lee  was  chairman,  and  T.  Dwight, 
Jr.,  secretary,  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  school  for  the  special  instruction  of 
common  school  teachers  ;  and  from  a  joint  meeting  of  conference 
of  that  committee,  and  a  committee  of  the  council  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity, of  which  Eev.  Archibald  Maclay,  D.D.,  was  chairman, 
inviting  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  board 
to  confer  with  them  on  t!ie  subject.  A  committee  was  accord- 
ingly appointed,  consisting  of  Eobert  C.  Cornell,  Gulian  C,  Ver- 
planek,  and  J.  L  Koosevelt,  Jr. 

The  board  were  enabled  in  their  annual  report,  published  in 
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May,  1834,  to  state  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  was 
11,265;  the  receipts,  including  a  halance  of  $15,000,  were 
$100,056.31,  and  the  expenditures  wore  $91,656.10.  Tlie  debt  of 
the  Society. amounted  to  $40,000,  due  to  the  Bank  for  Savings, 
and  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

lliG  salaries  of  tlie  teachers  had  been  raised  duiiiig  tlie  year, 
so  as  to  give  the  principals  of  the  male  departments  $1,000,  to 
principals  of  female  departments,  $400,  and  to  assistant  teachers 
in  the  female  and  primary  departments,  $160  to  $260.  The  sal- 
ary of  monitors  ranged  from  $25  to  $200.  There  ■were  then 
employed  forty-nino  teachers,  twenty-eight  assistant  teacliers, 
and  seventy-five  monitoi'S,  to  whom  $35,600  were  annually  paid 
for  their  services. 

The  experiment  of  evening  schools  for  apprentices  had  been 
made  during  the  winter  of  1833-'34,  four  schools  having  been 
kept  open  for  six  m.ontha,  from  October  to  March.  The  result 
was  satisfactory,  although  some  difficulties  had  arisen  which 
served  to  impair  their  usefulness. 

The  close  of  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Society,  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  system  which  had  been 
developed  by  its  labors  and  the  good  which  had  been  done,  was 
an  occasion  of  pleasure  and  congratulation.  The  promising  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  the  practical  value  of  the  new  measures, 
which  had  been  fairly  tned  and  fonnd  eminently  useful,  the  lib- 
era! endowment  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the  evidences  of 
growing  interest  with  which  the  institution  was  regarded  by 
many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  distin- 
guished strangers,  were  at  once  rewards  and  incenti^'es  of  no 
small  magnitude,  and  the  board  addressed  itself  to  the  hibora  of 
the  future  with  confidence  and  hope. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


BISHOP   DUBOIS   AND   PDBLIC   SCHOOL   No, 


Application  of  Bialiop  Dubois  to  tlie   TrusWea — Action  of  the   Board — Committoe 
Appointed — Report  of  llio  CommiKeo— Espurgatioa  of  School-Boolis. 

The  reader  -will  recollect  tliat,  in  the  year  1821,  previous  to 
the  controversy  with  the  Tnistees  of  the  Bethel  Bchools,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  had  resolved  to 
occupy  the  ground  helow  Bleecker  street,  and  between  Broad- 
way and  Bowery,  by  the  erection  of  a  commodious  school-build- 
ing. The  location  was  chosen  in  Mott  street,  not  far  from  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  on  the  spot  which  it  still  occupies.  The  con- 
dition of  the  children  attracted  the  attention  of  Rev.  Dr.  Du- 
bolB,  then  lioman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Tork, 
and  he  was  earnestly  solicitous  to  improve  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  multitudes  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
inhabited  that  portion  of  the  city.  Ko  man  professing  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  a  witness  of  the  destitution,  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, of  hundreds  who  were  either  nominally  or  really  professors 
of  the  faith  which  he  taught,  could  fail  to  be  profoundly  con- 
cerned at  the  spectacle.  The  benevolent  bishop,  moved  as  well 
by  his  philanthropy  as  by  his  zeal  to  have  the  young  iustructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  devised  a  plan  for  making  avail- 
able all  the  agencies  and  facilities  which  could  be  used  in  this 
benevolent  object.  He  therefore  made  an  application  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  following  form,  which  was  laid  before 
that  body  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834 : 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  anxious  to  pcoraote  the  edacation  of  the 
children  belonging  to  his  persuasion  around  8t  Patrick'^,  begs  leave  to 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Public  Schools  tlie  following  re- 
quests) which  he  considers  as  sufficient  to  ensure  Ihe  confidence  of  Catholic 
parents,  and  remove  the  false  excuses  of  those  who  cover  their  neglect  under 
the  false  pretext  of  religion,  which  they  do  not  practice.    He  assures  tie 
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board  that  he  is  influenced  by  no  Bectarian  motive,  no  views  of  proselytism, 
and  that  he  is  as  much  averse  to  encroach  upon  the  conscience  of  others,  as 
to  see  others  encroach  upon  his. .  As  his  demands  are  grounded  upon  a  long 
experience  of  the  evils  produced  by  the  want  of  those  regulations — ahuses 
which  it  would  require  a  long  time  to  explain — he  hopes  the  board  will  rely 
upon  hia  candor  in  this  case. 

1st.  That  the  board  would  permit  him  to  present  a  Catholic  teacher  for 
that  school,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  examination  and  approbation  of  the 
board,  and  also  to  the  removal  by  the  board,  whenever  they  think  it  fit, 
according  to  the  rules  admitted  for  the  other  schools. 

2d.  That  the  use  of  the  school  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Bishop,  or 
clergyman  appointed  by  him,  with  a  society  of  young  men  employed  by 
Mm,  on  Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
instructions  in  their  religion ;  and  of  keeping  a  Sunday  sciiool  in  the  eve- 
ning for  poor  apprentices  and  servants,  who  have  no  other  time  to  devote  to 
their  education. 

3d.  That  no  hooks  shall  he  received  in  the  school  but  such  as  will  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Bishop,  as  fi^e  from  sectarian  principles,  or  calum- 
nies against  his  religion.  And  as  many  otherwise  good  books  may  require 
only  that  such  passages  should  be  expunged,  or  left  out  in  binding,  that  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop,  the  board  will  order  it  to  be  done. 

4th.  That  the  bishop  will  be  permitted  to  visit  the  school  every  now 
and  then,  and  submit  such  observations  to  the  board  as  he  may  think  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  system  of  education,  but  so  that  their  final  adoption 
may  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  board. 

5th.  The  bishop,  moreover,  begs  leave  to  have  evening  instruction  on 
religion  given  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children  by  a  clergyman  appoint- 
ed ad  hoc  by  him  after  the  school  is  broken  up,  any  time  between  five  and 

6th.  As  the  School  of  the  Sisters  has  been  burnt  in  the  late  conflagra- 
tion in  Mulberry  street,  by  which  accident  more  than  two  hundred  girla 
have  been  thrown  out  of  education,  if  the  upper  part  of  the  school  could 
be  conceded  to  them,  with  a  different  passage  from  that  of  the  hoys,  until, 
at  least,  another  school-house  could  be  built  on  their  own  premises,  this 
new  favor  would  add  to  the  gratitude  of  the  bishop ;  but,  if  found  imprac- 
ticable, may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  bishop  having  that  school  in  the  very 
inconvenient,  unwholesome,  and  dark  school-room  under  St.  Patrick's. 

Should  the  above  requests  be  objectionable,  could  not  one  of  the  school- 
houses,  which  the  bishop  heard  was  for  sale  for  want  of  sufficient  scholars, 
be  obtained  on  easy  terms,  and  bought  by  the  Trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  t 

The  proposition  -was  considered,  and,  after  mature  discussion, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adupted  : 

Wttereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  Public  School  Society  offers  and  en- 
sures to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  our  fellow-citizens  a  Iree  and  equal 
participation  in  the  advantages  which  it  affords ;  and,  whereas,  the  religious 
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and  moral  instruction  is  given  in  tlie  public  schools  entirely  free  from  sec- 
tarianism, and  it  always  lias  been  and  ia  now  the  design  and  endeavor  of 
the  tntatees  so  to  conduct  them  as  that  all  sects  may  have  their  children 
educated  therein,  without  fear  of  their  peculiar  religious  views  being  inter- 
fered with;  and,  whereas,  the  propositions  made  by  the  Catholic  biahop 
contain  requirements  of  pnvilegi's  from  this  Society  which  have  never  been 
asked  by,  or  granted  to,  anv  other  and  which  would  be  inc  iiipatil  le  with 
the  constitutiton ;  therefore 

BeMlced,  That  it  is  both  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient  t)  accede  to 
said  propositions,  but  tliat  it  is  deemei  by  the  trustees  highlv  desirable  that 
the  Catholic  children  generally  (.hoi  11  attend  the  public  scl  ooln  ai  d  that 
the  interest  and  cooperation  ot  the  bi  hop  he  rejuestel  in  pr  moting  this 
object. 

Besolced,  That  a  committee  be  appointe  1  to  wait  on  the  h  shop  fi  mish 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  precedi  f^  preamble  an  3  resolution  ind  f,ive  him 
such  verbal  explanations  as  may  be  proper  and  particularly  thit  they  in 
form  him  that  the  use  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  each  of  the  public  school 
buildings  is  freely  granted  to  anj  denomination  of  C  bnatiana  for  Sabbath 
school  instruction ;  and  that  if  there  be  m  any  of  Ihe  school  books  used 
in  the  schools,  matter  which  can  fairly  be  considered  objectioi  able  ty  any 
sect,  the  trustees  would  deem  it  a  duty  to  have  such  matters  tri  ed  or  the 
use  of  the  book  discontinued. 

Tlie  committee  to  confer  witli  Bishop  Dubois  was  appointed, 
in  aecordaiKie  with  the  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Lindley  Murray,  Charles  Oakley,  and  James  F,  Depey- 
ster.  They  discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  had  an 
interesting  and  amicable  interview  with  the  venerable  prelate. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  lioard  held  on  tiie  Yth  of  Kovembcr  fol- 
lowing, they  submitted  a  report,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
respectfully  report : 

That  they  have  had  a  satisfactory  interview  witli  Bishop  Dubois,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board,  and  gave 
such  verbal  explanations  as  appeared  proper.  The  committee  propose  that 
a  letter  of  the  following  import  be  addressed  by  the  board  to  the  bishop 
and  trustees  of  the  Catholic  schools,  viz : 

To  Bkhop  Bulois  and  tlte  Trustees  of  the  Roman  CafhoTie  Schoolt  : 

Gbstlemen  ;  The  attention  of  the  Tmsteea  of  the  Public  School  Society 
having  been  recently  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  some 
means  being  adopted  to  induce  a  more  general  attendance  of  the  children 
of  Catholics  at  the  public  schools,  and  Bishop  Dubois  having  submitted 
several  propositions  which  were  deemed  by  the  hoard  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Society,  on  account  of  their  requiring  certain  privileges 
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for  one  sect  wliicli  had  never  been,  nor  could  constitutionally  be,  granted  to 
any,  the  trustees,  impressed  with  a  strong  desire  that  the  children  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  population  should  all  attend  the  public  schools  as  far  as 
their  education  ia  not  otherwise  provided  for,  would  respectfully  invite  such 
lay-memhera  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  feel  an  interest  in  this  important 
subject,  and  are  disposed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  these 
schools,  to  become  members  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees. 

The  board  have  always  desired,  and  do  now  decidedly  wish,  so  to  con- 
duct the  schools  under  their  charge,  as  that  all  Christian  sects  shall  feel 
entire  freedom  in  sending  theii  children  to  them.  And  if  there  be  in  the 
system  of  the  schools,  or  in  the  books  used  in  them,  any  matter  which  can 
reasonably  be  objected  to  by  any  denomination,  they  would  gladly  remove 
the  same.  And  this  invitation  is  given  with  the  conviction  that,  if  accepted, 
the  gentlemen  who  may  unite  with  ns  will  have  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
such  alterations,  if  auy  be  needed,  as  will  or  should  convince  the  members  of 
your  Church,  that  they  may  freely  send  their  children  to  our  schools,  without 
fear  of  their  peculiar  views  being  in  any  degree  interfered  with. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  trustees. 

The  letter  submitted  by  the  committee  was  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  Pi'esident  and  Secretary,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Bishop  r>ubois  and  the  trustees  of  the  schools  connect- 
ed with  that  church.  No  reply  was  ever  sent  to  the  communi- 
cation, and  the  matter  was  abandoned. 

The  proposition  of  the  bishop  relative  to  the  expunging  or 
erasing  of  certain  offensive  passages  from  the  school-books  was 
not  then  acted  on  ;  but  on  a  revival  of  the  school  question,  in 
1841-'42,  a  revision  was  carefully  executed  ly  order  of  the 
ioard. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

niSTOET  CONTINUED.— 18li4  TO   1889. 

TraoBfer  of  the  Afiican  Schools  to  the  PubUc  School  Sooictj— The  Manumission  Sod- 
ety — School  for  Female  Monitora — George  T.  Trimble — Transfer  of  Froperlj  to 
the  CorporaUon— Library  for  Teaehera — House  of  Refuge — School  for  Male  Moni- 
tors—Public School  Ko.  16— School  for  Colored  ChQdren— Music  in  No.  10— 
Death  of  Lloyd  D,  Windsor — School  in  Oak  Street — Superintendent  of  Repairs— 
Workshop — Loan — Schools  for  German  Children — Studj  of  French — Public 
School  No.  36  Oijonod — Surplus  Eevenue  and  the  School  Fund — Opening  of  Cen- 
tre Street — Public  School  No.  1  Removed  to  William  Street — African  Schools— 
Trualeea'  Hall — Death  of  Joseph  Lancaster — Vagrancy —Reli^ous  Instruction- 
Primary  Schools — School  for  German  Children — Lota  for  the  Tinslees'  Hall  Pur- 
chased, 

The  year  1834  waa  rendered  specially  interesting  by  the 
transfer  of  the  schools  for  colored  children,  under  the  care  of  the 
Manumission  Society,  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Peinale  Normal  School,  under  the  name  of 
"  School  for  Monitors." 

The  impediment  which  had  affected  the  power  of  the  Manu- 
mission Society  to  give  a  perfect  title  to  tlie  property  proposed 
to  be  transferred,  was  subjected  to  a  close  investigation,  and  an 
application  to  the  Legislature  was  found  necessary.  This  appli- 
cation was  made,  and  the  authority  having  been  granted,  nego- 
tiations were  immediately  renewed,  and  on  the  1st  of  August 
the  Committee  of  Conference  were  enabled  to  report  the  comple- 
tion of  their  labors.  The  property  consisted  of  two  lots  of 
ground  in  Mulberry  street,  and  the  perpetual  lease,  for  school 
purposes,  of  two  lots  in  William  street,  both  sites  having  brick 
buildings  thereon.  In  addition  to  the  real  estate,  the  bnildings 
contained  fixtures,  furniture,  boots,  cabinets  of  specimens,  &c., 
as ,  also  similar  apparatus  in  seven  hired  rooms,  where  smaller 
schools  were  kept.  Tiie  total  appraised  value  of  the  property 
was  $12,132.22,  The  number  of  scholars  on  register  on  the  1st 
of  May  was  1,608,  with  an  average  of  757.     The  school  moneys 
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in  the  possesaion  of  the  Manumission  Society,  or  to  wliicli  it  was 
entitled  for  the  year,  amounted  to  $9,304.64,  which  sum  waa 
paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Public  School  Society. 

Resolutlona  eomprising  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
were  adopted,  and  the  following  named  gentlemen  from  the 
ManumisBion  Society  were  elected  members  of  the  board : 
Messrs.  Israel  Corse,  Thomas  Bussing,  Edmund  Willetts,  Henry 
Hinsdale,  Charles  "Walker,  Edmund  Haviland,  Thomas  L.  Jew-  ' 
ett,  William  L.  Stone,  and  Ira  B,  TJnderhill.  These  gentlemen, 
together  with  Samuel  Wood  and  Mahlon  Day,  were  appointed  a 
"section,"  or  committee,  tor  the  care  of  the  colored  schools. 
The  title  of  No.  2,  in  Mulberry  street,  was  changed  to  Ko.  1, 
and  No.  1,  in  William  street,  was  changed  to  a  primary  school. 

Messrs.  Samuel  AV.  Seton,  George  T.  Tiimble,  Samuel  De- 
milt,  Ira  B.  Underbill,  and  Thomas  Bussing,  were  named  as  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
schools,  and  recommend  such  changes  as  should  mate  it  conform 
to  that  of  the  schools  for  white  children. 

The  Executive  Committee,  at  the  same  meeting,  submitted 
the  report  of  a  sub-committee  on  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a  school  for  female  monitors,  or  normal  school,  which  recom- 
mended t!ie  early  organization  of  a  school  which  should  hold  one 
session  of  five  hours  on  Saturday  of  each  week,  in  Public  School 
No.  5,  in  Mott  street.  The  report  was  referred  back  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  tlie  earliest  day. 

In  November,  George  T.  Trimble,  the  Treasurer,  resigned 
his  office,  his  predecessor,  Samuel  F,  Mott,  having  returned  from 
his  visit  to  Europe.  The  latter  gentleman,  being  nominated  for 
the  office,  was  unanimously  elected  to  perform  the  duties  which 
he  had  previously  discharged  with  so  much  fidelity  and  ability. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  held  a 
meeting  on  the  15th  of  October,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a 
special  committee  be  appointed,  to  confer  with  the  board  of  the 
Society  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  eity,  tak- 
ing back  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  same  for  school  purposes.  Tlie 
proceedings  were  laid  before  the  trustees  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  November,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  negotiate  the  transfer. 

In  February,  1835,  resolutions  were  adopted'  appointing  a 
committee  to  procure  a  libraiy  for  the  trustees  and  teachers,  and 
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autliorizing  tlie  expenditure  of  '$100  the  first  year,  and  $50 
annually  tliereaftev,  for  ■works  on  education  and  science  suitable 
for  common  schools,  and  such  periodicals  and  other  publications 
as  related  to  popular  instruction.  Mesers.  Guliau  0.  Verplanck, 
Hamilton  Fish,  and  J.  B.  Collins  were  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  proposition  submitted  to  the  board  by  the  managers  of  the 
House  of  ilefuge,  to  adopt  the  school  in  that  institution  as  one 
of  their  number,  was  subsequently  reported  upon  adversely,  and 
the  measure  was  abandoned. 

The,  necessity  for  a  school  in  whicli  instruction  of  a  higher 
grade  should  be  given,  had  been  already  freciuently  urged  upon 
the  board  in  various  forms,  and  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  board  directed  the  Executive  Committee  to  take  the 
question  of  establishing  such  an  institution  into  consideration. 
In  November,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a  school  for 
male  monitors,  and  the  board  authorized  the  organization  of 
such  a  school,  to  be  held  every  evening,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday  of  each  week,  from  October  to  March,  in  No.  5,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  on  Saturdays,  at  school-house  No.  7. 

The  Committee  on  Locations  reported  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
chase of  four  lots  of  ground  in  Fifth  street,  between  Avenues  C 
and  D,  and  also  two  lots  of  ground  in  Laurens  street,  for  a  school 
for  colored  children ;  both  of  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
board, 

Tlie  number  of  pupils  at  this  time  in  the  schools  was  17,318, 
and  the  expenses  had  been,  for  the  year,  about  $115,000. 

The  year  1836  opened  upon  the  Society  with  promises  of 
inerea^ng  usefulness,  which  were  at  the  time  unclouded  by  any 
signs  of  adverse  influences.  The  diligent  care  and  faithfulness 
of  the  board  had  been  guaranteed  by  its  previous  history,  and 
they  were  cheerfully  given  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

A  new  proposition  was  now  destined  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  the  board  and  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Darius  E.  Jones,  a  gentle- 
man of  cultivation  and  liberal  views,  who  was  a  professional 
muacian,  had,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  been  giving  lessons  in 
vocal  music  in  School  No.  10 ;  and  the  quarterly  report  from 
that  section,  presented  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  board  in 
1836,  proposed    and   recommended  the   introduction   of  vocal 
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mnsic  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  scheme 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Tlieodore 
Dwight,  Jr.,  James  I.  Eoosevelt,  Jr.,  Jolni  Morrison,  Samuel  E. 
Ohitds,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  J.  R.  Hui-d,  and  A.  E.  Lawrence.  Tiie 
committee  reported  six  months  afterward,  witliout  any  declara- 
tion of  policy  other  than  tliat  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  several  sections,  and  with  the  proviso  that, 
where  introduced,  the  Society  should  bear  no  expense  in  conse- 
quence, and  that  the  lessons  in  music  should  not  interfere  with 
the  regnlsir  course  of  school  studies. 

The  Society  and  the  cause  of  education  met  with  a  great  loss, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1836,  by  the  dcatii  of  Lloyd  D. 
Windsor,  Principal  of  No.  1,  which  position  lie  had  held  for 
twenty  years,  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advaiitnge  to  the 
school.  His  loss  was  imiversally  lamented,  and  he  left  behind 
him  a  hallowed  memory  and  an  unsullied  name. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  in  August,  the  Property 
Committee  was  authorized  to  erect  a  house  on  the  lots  in  Fifth 
street,  for  No.  16. 

The  Committee  on  Locations  had  selected  a  piece  of  property 
on  Roosevelt  and  Oak  streets,  near  Pearl,  and,  acting  untler  the 
powers  vested  in  them,  had  negotiated  for  its  purchase,  at  the 
price  of  $21,500..  The  board  approved  the  selection  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  May,  1837,  directed  the  President  and  Secretary 
to  complete  the  purchase  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  Society  to  the 
usual  forms. 

Peter  A.  Jay,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  Secretary,'  having  declined  a  renomination,  their 
offices  were  filled,  at  the  annual  election,  by  the  choice  of  Robert 
C.  Cornelias  President,  and  Anthony  P.  Halsey  as  Secretary. 

Considerations  of  economy,  both  in  time  and  expense,  sug- 
gested to  the  board  the  propriety  of  employing  a  Superintendent 
of  E«paii-s,  who  should  have  the  care  of  the  carpenter's  work, 
painting,  glazing,  &c.,  required  upon  the  school-houaefi.  The 
bills  for  carpenter's  work  alone  averaged  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  the  remaining  items  of  expendi- 
ture for  other  work  made  a  considerable  aggregate  duiing  the 
year.  The  Property  Committee  were  therefore  directed,  early 
in  the  year,  to  examine  the  facts  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  appeared  to  them  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
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the  system.  A  report  from  the  committee,  presented  in  ^iigust, 
advised  the  erection  of  a  worksliop,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  foreman,  at  a  salai'y  not  to  exceed  eight  liundred  dol- 
lars per  anmiiii.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were 
adopted,  and  tlie  new  feature  thiis  introduced  was  successfuliy 
and  advantageously  pnt  into  operation.  A  workshop  was  erect- 
ed on  the  rear  of  the  Jots  belonging  to  tlie  Society,  known  as  No. 
61  Tliompson  street,  and  Amnon  McVey  was  appointed  foreman, 
at  a  salary  of  $750  a  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  board,  in  view  of  the  demand 
for  additional  means  to  purchase  lots  and  erect  buildings,  ordered 
a  loan  of  $30,000,  to  be  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage  upon  the 
property  of  the  Society. 

The  great  inereaec  in  the,  number  of  children  of  emigrants 
fi-om  Europe  suggested  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  meet  the 
wants  of  that  class  of  the  population,  as  far  as  it  could  he  done 
consistently  with  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  the  powers  nest- 
ed in  them  by  the  Legislature.  The  I'apid  increase  iu  the  popu- 
lation speaking  the  German  language,  and  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  children  who  were  professedly  shut  out  of  school  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  opportunities  to  speak  or  learn  in 
their  own  tongue,  were  made  the  subject- of  earnest  consideration 
hj  the  board,  at  tlie  meeting  in  Novomher  of  this  year  (183Y). 
Several  communications  had  been  laid  before  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  session  on  the  2d  of  the  month,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lyman 
Cobb,  Joseph  B.  Collins,  Lindley  Murray,  G.  T.  Trimble,  and 
A.  P.  Halsey.  This  committee  submitted  a  resolution  to  the 
board,  which  was  unanimously  approved,  and  is  introduced  in 
the  following  report  to  the  Executive  Committee.  As  this  ques- 
tion afterward  became  identified,  in  another  form,  with  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  who  held  a  high  position  in  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  this  measure  are  entitled  to  a  full  detail, 
independently  of  their  own  importance.  The  report  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application  of  John  Rudy  and 
Thomas  Cook,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  German 
children,  have  had  that  subject  under  consideration,  and  have  given  the 
attention  to  it  ■which  its  importance  demaiida.  They  are  satisfied  that  a 
necessity  esists  for  afibrding  to  that  class  of  our  population  opportunities 
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for  receiving  iostruction  which  our  present  schools  do  not  Bupply.  Under 
this  conTiction,  and  knowing  that  the  present  by-laws  do  not  invest  the 
Eseclitive  Committee  with  power  to  establish  schools  of  a  different  character 
from  the  present  primaries,  they  presented  to  the  trustees,  at  thur  meeting 
on  the  17th  of  November,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Besohed,  That  the  Primary  School  Committee  he  authorized,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Esecutive  Committee,  to  establish  one  or  mote  primary  schoola 
for  the  instruction  of  German  children  in  the  English  language ;  and  that 
the  operation  of  existing  by-laws  be  so  Cir  suspended  as  to  allow  the  admis- 
sion  of  children  of  that  class  to  these  schools  from  the  ages  of  four  to  six- 
teen years;  also,  to  place  the  schools  for  boys  under  the  care  of  male  teach- 
ers, with  such  other  modifications  as  may  be  necessary. 

Believing  that  much  good  may  be  done  to  this  claes  of  emigrants  by 
thus  affording  them  the  means  of  instruction,  the  committee  recommend 
that  an  experiment  bo  made  with  two  schools  for  children  of  the  ages  con- 
templated in  the  abovo  resolution ;  and  as  the  object  is  simply  to  prepare 
tho  children  to  pursue  their  education  in  the  existing  public  schools,  and 
thus  to  become  identified  with  our  native  population,  from  doing  which 
they  are  debarred  by  the  causes  stated  in  the  applications,  they  further 
recommend  that  the  term  of  attendance  be  limited  to  twelve  months,  and 
that  it  be  particularly  ui^d  upon  tho  sections,  under  whose  care  they  may 
be  placed,  to  give  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  insist  very 
rigidly  on  a  compliance  with  this  rale ;  and  in  special  cases  where  the  re- 
moval to  u  public  school  may  be  baneficially  made  at  au  earUer  period,  to 
cause  it  to  be  done. 

They  therefore  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  following  resolution  ; 

Besoked,  That  the  Primary  School  Committee  be  requested  to  open  two 
schools  for  the   instruction  of  German  children  in  the  English  language,    ' 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  another  novelty  into  the 
schools,  by  the  formation  of  classes  for  the  study  of  French. 
The  proceeding  was  altogether  unofficial,  and,  the  facts  having 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Teachei's  and  Monitors  investigated  the  matter, 
and  made  the  following  report : 

The  committee  on  teachers  and  monitors  report  on  the  subject  of  instruo- 
tion  in  the  French  language,  that  they  find  on  inquiry  that  a  teacher  of 
French  offered  his  services  some  months  since  at  Public  School  Ko.  10,  pre- 
vious to  the  present  teacher  of  the  male  department  taking  charge  thereof; 
that  with  the  implied,  if  not  expressed,  sanction  of  one  or  more  of  the 
section,  he  was  permitted  to  attend  one  hour  a  day,  three  times  a  week,  and 
to  instruct  all  such  of  the  scholars,  male  and  female,  as  wished  to  attend, 
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and  were  willing  to  pay  one  dollar  per  qnarter,  the  hour  appropriated  to 
this  object  not  being  permitted  or  intended  to  interfere  with  the  usual  school 

The  committee  also  find  that  tuition  in  French  has  been  allowed,  in 
nearly  all  the  other  schoois,  on  the  same  terms,  precedent  being  assigned  by 
the  teachers  as  a  ground  of  permission,  and  generally  witliont  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  sections- 
One  or  more  of  our  teachers  have  become  satisfied,  from  the  experiment, 
of  the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  and  it  would  probably  be  permitted  to 
cease  without  any  action  of  the  trustees.  But  as  none  of  the  teachers  appear 
to  have  thought  there  was  any  illegality  in  the  plan,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  usual  school  hours,  your  committee  deem  it 
proper  to  say,  that  although  thoy  do  not  consider  the  teachers  much,  if  any, 
to  blame  -for  the  past,  as  they  have  acted  under  an  erroneous  impression 
and  from  good  motives,  yet  they  think  it  requisite  that  in  future  our  teach- 
ers should  nnderstand  that  the  trustees  are  not  willing  that  any  person  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  Society  be  allowed  to  give  instruction  in  any  branch 
whatever,  in  our  buildings,  whether  for  pay  or  not,  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Board  or  Executive  Committee. 

The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 
1st.   That  the  teachers  be  directed  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  courses 
of  instruction  in  French,  so  soon  as  agreements  made  with  the  French  in- 
Btructor  will  permit. 

2d.  That  the  teachers  he  directed  not  to  permit  instruction  in  any 
branch  whatever  to  be  given  in  our  buiklings,  by  any  person  not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  trustees,  without  the  consent  of  the  board. 

TJio  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  experiments  of 
tlie  kind  were  not  again  made,  except  under  the  proper  author- 
ity and  control  of  the  several  scetions,  or  of  the  board. 

The  Property  Committee,  during  the  month  of  July,  had 
made  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  lots  in  Fifth 
street,  between  Avenues  0  and  D,  and  the  work  was  carried  for- 
ward with  all  the  promptitude  which  the  case  permitted.  The 
house  was  completed  and  opened  on  the  27th  of  A])ril,  1838, 
and  this  circumstance  was  the  first  marked  occurrence  of  the 
new  year,  which  was  preceded,  a  few  days  before,  by  an  order 
for  the  purchase  of  lots  in  Thirteenth  street  for  a  new  Bchooi, 
No.  17,  in  order  to  relieve  N'os.  3  and  12,  which  were  ovei-- 
erowded  with  pupils,  the  new  location  making  a  very  appropri- 
ate site  for  a  school. 

The  remarkable  occurrences  in  onr  national  and  commercial 
history,  which  render  the  years  1834  to  18i2  memorable  as  a 
development  of  grand  economical  laws,  had  matured  in  the  first 
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stage  of  their  operation  in  a  plethora  in  the  national  treasury, 
arising  from  the  vast  receipts  from  the  revenue  on  imports  and 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  Under  this  state  of  things,  a  bill  was 
passed  in  Congress  and  became  a  law,  depositing  tlie  surplus 
revenue  with  the  several  States  of  the  Union ;  and  that  portion 
which  was  deposited  witli  the  State  of  New  York  was,  by  a  law 
passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  (1837-'38),  appropi-iated 
for  school  purposes.  This  became  a  souree  of  increased  and 
very  desirable  revenue  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and,  the 
facts  being  committed  to  the  board  by  lion.  Gnliaii  C.  Ter- 
planck,  a  committee  on  the  subject  was  appointed,  which  re- 
ported a  statement  of  the  measure,  with  a  copy  of  the  law,  and 
were  thereupon  discharged. 

The  Common  Council  liad  adopted  resolutions  and  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  for  the  opening  of  Centre  street  to  Chatham, 
the  Park  at  that  time  extending  to  an  angle  which  made  a  cir- 
cuitoxis  route  through  Chambers  street  necessaiy  for  all  other 
than  pedestrians.  The  extension  recLuired  the  demolition  and 
removal  of  Ko.  1,  as  that  building  occupied  a  position  on  the 
line  of  tiio  opening.  The  Bciiool  for  colored  children,  known  as 
No.  1,  was  located  in  WiUiam  street,  on  lots  leased  from  the 
city,  but  which  had  been  vacated  soon  after  the  transfer  to  the 
Society  in  1834,  and  a  new  liouse  erected  in  Laurens,  near 
Broome  street.  Tlie  building  in  William  street  was  occupied,  at 
the  time  of  the  extension,  for  public  purposes,  and,  on  its  sur- 
render to  the  Society,  was  replaced  by  a  new  and  commodious 
house,  the  schools,  in  the  interval,  being  accommodated  in  hired 
premises. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  name  of  the  "  African  "  schools  was 
changed  to  that  of  "  Colored." 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1838,  as 
reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money,  was  19,983,  of 
which  1,441  were  colored  children. 

The  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Society  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  schoolsj  the  system  of  supplies,  &c.,  made  it  expedient  to 
secure  sufficient  apartments  for  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  its 
committees,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 
records,  and  a  suitable  depository.  Only  a  part  of  these  pur- 
poses were  originally  contemplated  in  a  resolution  by  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  in  November,  1837,  to  take  such  steps 
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ae  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  procure  a  liall  for  meotinga  of 
the  boai'd.  The  committee,  in  1838,  were  directed,  on  their  own 
recommendations,  to  apply  to  the  Common  Council  for  the  use 
of  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  public  buildings,  but  the  request 
was  not  granted.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  making 
an  appropriation  of  not  over  $1,500  a  year  for  the  purpose, 
which  should  be  expended  in  rent,  or  in  "  interest  on  the  eoBt," 
as  the  case  miglit  be.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  "  Trustees'  Hall,"  now  occupied  by 
the  Board  of  Education, 

The  new  building  for  No.  1,  erected  on  the  lots  occupied  as  a 
school  for  colored  children,  having  been  completed  and  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  pupils,  the  dedication  exercises  were  held  on 
the  16th  of  October.  The  seholaiii  passed  a  creditable  examina- 
tion, and  the  audience  were  highly  gratified  at  the  condition  of 
the  school.  Thirty  of  the  trustees  and  a  large  number  of  visit- 
ors were  present  on  the  occasion, 

Dui-ing  the  month  of  October,  the  friends  of  education  in 
New  York  were  called  to  pay  theii-  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  distinguished  and  indefatiga- 
ble laborer  in  the  cause  of  popular  instruction,  and  the  founder 
of  the  system  known  by  his  name,  which  bad  been  so  success- 
fiiliy  adopted  and  improved  by  the  Public  School  Society. 

Mr.  Lancaster  took  a  great  interest  in  the  schools,  and  had 
commenced  a  scnes  of  visits  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and 
counsel.  On  the  23d  of  October,  an  examination  took  place  at 
No.  7,  in  Ohrystie  street,  at  the  close  of  which  he  left  the  school. 
In  crossing  Grand  street,  he  was  thrown  down  by  a  hoi-se  and 
carriage,  and  very  seriously  injured.  He  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  a  friend,  where  his  physicians  attended  him,  but  without 
avail.  He  was  called  to  his  rest  on  the  24th,  two  days  after- 
ward, and  his  remains  were  placed  in  the  burying-ground  of  the 
Society  of  Fi-iends,  in  Houston  street,  between  the  Bowery  and 
Ohrystie  street. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the 
Board  of  Tnistees,  Benjamin  Clark,  Lindiey  MuiTay,  and  Sam- 
uel F,  Mott  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  testimonial 
to  his  memory ;  which  duty  was  performed,  and  the  following 
"  minute  "  was  directed  to  be  engi-ossed  by  a  competent  pwpil 
of  the  public  schools,  and  placed  in  the  trustees'  room  : 
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JOSEPH     LANCASTEE, 


THE    LANCASTERIAH"   SYSTEM, 


AT    WILLIAMSBUKGH,    IN    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    TOKK, 
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IGNORANCE. 
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TRIBUTE    OF    RESPECT 
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Early  in  life,  Mr.  Lancaster  had  become  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  the  Bystem  of  mutual  instruction,  and  resolved 
to  develop  his  method  at  the  most  favorable  opportunity.  He 
opened  a  school  in  Southwark,  in  1789,  wliere  he  taught  almost 
gratuitously.  The  success  of  his  labors  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion to  his  system,  and  subscriptions  began  to  pour  in  upon 
him  to  sustain  him  in  his  benevolent  ■work,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  not  only  to  enlarge  his  own  school,  but  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom  and  introduce  it  in  other  cities.  JTumer- 
ona  schools  were  established  under  his  personal  supervision. 
Dr.  Bin  now  appeared  as  a  rival,  and  claimed  to  be  the  origi- 
nator of  the  monitorial  system,  and  by  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional influence  he  commanded  so  much  attention,  that  Mr, 
Lancastei-,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
overborne  in  the  competition,  and  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  "of  his  more  pretentious  and  sueeesafnl  rival.  He 
visited  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Legislature  of  which 
province  made  him  an  appropriation  to  assist  him  in  develop- 
ing the  school  system  ;  but,  not  deriving  sufficient  income  from 
that  source  to  complete  his  plans,  he  was  again  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  active  pursuit  of  Ins  scheme,  and  sought  a  home 
in  New  York,  with  the  expectation  of  giving  some  additional  evi- 
dences of  the  peifection  to  which  he  had  brought  his  system.  He 
had  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  make 
an  experiment  with  forty  children,  and  with  the  aid  of  ten  others 
as  monitors,  to  teach  tbem  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  read  and 
spell  accnrately,  Mr.  Lancaster  was  reluctant  to  communicate 
the  details  of  his  plan  to  the  committee,  or  to  permit  them  to  be 
present  at  any  of  his  exercises.  The  committee  reported  unfa- 
vorably upon  the  application,  but  recommended  that  he  be 
allowed  the  use  of  a  room  for  the  puipose  of  teaching  his  class- 
es. The  report  was  accepted,  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  declai-ing  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  grant  the  appli- 
cation- 
Mr,  Lancaster  shared  the  fate  of  most  pioneers  in  literature, 
science,  and  reform,  for  he  never  amassed  any  pecuniary  rewards 
from  his  labors.  A  few  friends  had,  however,  purchased  a  small 
annuity  for  him,  and  he  was  devoting  his  time  to  general  visita- 
tion and  advisory  examinations  when  his  labors  were  terminated 
by  his  death. 
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Tlie  condition  of  the  vagrant  and  unemployed  children  of 
the  city  was  made  again  tlie  subject  of  special  consideration  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  referred  to  a  snb-eommittee  to 
devise  plans  for  correcting  the  evil.  The  committee  reported  a 
project,  of  wLicli  the  leading  features  were  : 

1st.  To  appoint  tliree  visitors,  who  should  visit  ceiiain  sec- 
tions of  the  city  wlierc  such  labors  were  most  required,  and  urge 
upon  children  and  parents  the  necessity  and  duty  of  improving 
the  privileges  offered  them. 

2d.  To  procure  tlie  passage  of  a  law  malting  it  an  offence  in 
a  minor  to  be  found  idle  and  uiiinatructed,  and  subject  to  com- 
mitment if  reformation  did  not  take  place. 

3d.  The  establishment  of  a  Mannal  Labor  Farm  School,  to 
wliich  such  children  should  be  sent  when  arrested  under  the  law. 

Visits,  printed  addresses,  handbills,  and  other  means  of  se- 
curing the  greatest  publicity,  were  also  recommended.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
the  Corporation  of  tlie  city  submitted  a  draft  of  the  paper  they 
had  jirepared,  in  which  similar  views  and  plans  were  advocated. 
The  memorial  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  properly  signed, 
authenticated,  and  submitted  to  the  Common  Council.  Nothing, 
however,  resulted,  except  indirectly,  from  these  efforts,  as  the 
plans  were  never  matured,  tiie  board  having  failed  to  obtain  the 
patronage  or  the  sanction  of  either  the  city  or  the  State. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  November  26, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Joseph  B.  Collins,  Saratiel  R.  Ohilds,  and  William  L,  Stone,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  introducing  into  the  schools  suit- 
able books  setting  forth  "  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
free  from  all  sectarian  bias."  A  report  was  submitted,  and  an 
amendment  of  the  by-laws  was  proposed,  defining  the  position 
of  the  Society ;  bnt  the  agitation  of  the  school  question,  which: 
was  then  threatening  the  public  mind,  and  which  followed  soon 
afterward,  arrested  any  furtlier  action.  The  agent  was  directed 
to  ascertain,  by  a  new  census  of  the  schools,  what  proportion  of 
the  pupils  attended  Sunday  schools. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
(1839),  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  primary  schools  and  primary  departments.  The  first 
were  the  schools  established  in  various  localities,  in  order  to  place 
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school  privilege  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  children,  many 
of  whom  would  liave  beeii  unprovided  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  of  the  larger  echools  from  their  abodes.  The  result  was 
much  in  favor  of  the  departments  of  the  large  schools,  but  the  dis- 
crepancy was  easily  understood  and  recognized,  and  the  commit- 
tee recommended  such  a  revision  of  the  manual  as  would  not 
only  ilevelop  the  primary  schools  and  mate  them  more  efficient, 
hut  would  also  remove  tlie  difficulties  whicli  apparently  existed 
in  regard  to  their  cost  and  attendance.  The  committee  were 
decided  in  their  conviction  that  moral  and  physical  education 
are  fai'  more  important  for  children  under  six  years  of  age  than 
instruction  in  letters,  and  that  frequent  intermissions  and  varied 
exercise  for  children  of  tliat  age  are  necessary,  while  the  con- 
finement of  the  scliolara  to  a  bench  for  hours  in  succession  is 
injuj-ious  and  improper.  Tlie  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee were  adopted. 

The  experiment  of  a  school  for  the  special  instruction  of  Ger- 
man children  had  now  been  feirly  tried,  and  the  Primary  School 
Committee  was  requested  to  submit  a  report  thereon.  They 
ascertained  that,  during  the  first  year,  380  pupils  had  been  ad- 
mitted, of  whom  338  entered  the  iirst  class.  Of  tliese,  57  had 
learned  to  read,  and,  out  of  this  number,  15  had  removed  to  the 
country,  and  27  had  entered  upon  some  business  occupation. 
The  object  of  tlie  school — which  was,  to  make  it  introductory  to 
the  public  schools — had  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher,  as  no 
transfers  had  been  made,  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
scholars  to  leave  the  teacher  and  the  school  to  which  they  had 
become  attached,  and  the  apprehension,  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  declaration  of  many,  that  they  would  abandon  school 
altogether  if  so  transferred.  The  teacher  desired  that  certain 
privileges  in  regard  to  advanced  lessons  might  be  granted,  but 
-the  committee, were  unwilling  to  concur  with  the  plan,  except  in 
a  modified  form.  They  recommended  a  school,  for  German  girls 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  and  two  other  scliooJs,  one  for 
each  sex,  in  any  locality  where  they  appeared  to  be  required. 
The  schools  were  to  be  strictly  conducted  as  primary  schools, 
except  that  the  boys'  schools  might  be  under  the  care  of  a  male 
teacher,  and  that  niinore  of  any  age  over  four  years  might  he 
admitted. 

The  committee,  on  obtaining  a  suitable  place  for  the  use  of 
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the  Society  for  its  Ijiisine^  departmeots,  I'eported,  in  June,  in 
favor  of  purchasing  the  property  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
Grand  and  Elm  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $19,500,  and  the  erection 
thereon  of  a  suitaUe  building.  The  recommendation  was  adopt- 
ed, the  appropriate  committees  were  directed  to  prosecute  the 
work  with  all  the  promptitude  the  case  demanded,  the  plans 
were  procnred,  and  the  building  speedily  put  under  contract. 
Thus  closed  the  year  1839. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE   EOMAN  CATHOLIC   SCHOOL   QUESTION.— 1840. 

Annual  Message  of  GoTernor  Seward — Petition  of  lloman  Cntholics  lo  the  ComnioQ 
Council— Renionatrance  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society — Remon- 
strance of  the  Executive  Committee — Commisdoners  of  School  Money — Commu- 
nication from  Rcy,  Felii  Varela — School  Books — Roman  Catholic  AsEociation — 
ISeJVwman'sJburnot  Ealabliehed — Public  Meetings  of  Roman  CathoIics^Bishop 
Hughes — Kesolutions- Address  to  the  Public — Rev.  Dr.  Pise — Catholic  Memorial 
to  the  Common  Council — Board  of  Aldermen — Committee  Apjomled — Remon- 
strance of  Public  School  Society — Remonstrance  of  Methodists — Special  Meeting 
of  Common  Council  1«  Hear  the  Petilionera  and  Remonatranta — Speech  of  Bishop 
Hughes — Speech  of  Theodore  Sedgwick — Speeeii  of  Hicam  Kctchum — Rev  Dr 
Bond — Bishop  Hughes — Samuel  F,  Mott — Se<ond  Scb'jioh- '-pee  of  Re  D 
Bond — Speech  of  David  M.  Reeae,  M,  D. — Speech  of  R  v  Jin  Knos — >  pee  h 
of  Rev.  Dr,  Bangs — Speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spnng — Clos  n^  '^pee  h  of  B  ahop 
Hughes — Rejoinder  of  Mr.  Kelchum — Report  of  the  Comm  te  — Appl]  a  on  of 
Roman  Catholics  for  School  Fund  Distribution  Negatived 

The  repeated  controversies  in  whicli  the  Society  had  been 
engaged  relative  to  the  distribntion  of  moneys  raised  for  the  pur- 
poses of  common  school  education,  and  the  legislation  thereon, 
bad  not  yet  put  to  rest  the  desire  of  a  portion  of  tbe  citizens  for 
a  specific  appropriation  for  tbe  support  of  scbools  under  a  (de- 
nominational control.  Tbe  efforts  of  tbe  several  parties  making 
these  appeals  to  the  Common  Council,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  their  fellow-citizens,  were  now  renewed  by  a  more 
.fully  organized  efibrt  than  bad  yet  been  made.  This  controversy 
eventually  influenced  tbe  action  of  the  political  parties  in  the 
city,  and  threatened,  were  it  not  terminated,  to  ovemde  the 
broader  issues  at  large  throughout  the  State,  and  become  the 
battle-ground  for  contending  partisan  inlereats.  The  beginning 
of  tbe  year  1840  was  tbe  period  chosen  for  tbe  movement. 

Tbe  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  "William  H.  Seward,  in  re- 
viewing tbe  condition  of  tbe  common  schools  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, made  tbe  following  recommendations,  which,  as  they  were 
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deemed  by  mauy  to  have  been  submitted  with  a  reforenee  to  the 
pending  controversy,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  connection  : 


Although  our  system  of  public  education  is  \ 
eminently  aucce'ssftil,  there  ia  yet  occasion  for  the  benevolent  and  enlight- 
ened action  of  the  Legislature.  The  advant^es  of  education  ought  to  be 
secured  to  many,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  whom  orphanage,  the  de- 
pravity of  parents,  or  some  form  of  accident  or  misfortune  seems  to  have 
doomed  to  hopeless  poverty  and  ignorance.  Their  inteliects  are  as  suscepti- 
ble of  expansion,  of  improvement,  of  refinement,  of  elevation,  and  of  direc- 
tion, as  those  minds  which,  through,  the  favor  of  Providence,  are  permitted 
to  develop  themselves  under  the  influence  of  better  fortunes.  They  inherit 
the  common  lot  to  struggle  agdnst  temptations,  necessities,  and  vices ;  they 
are  to  assume  the  same  domestic,  sotaal,  and  political  relations,  and  they  are 
bom  to  the  same  ultimate  destiny. 

The  children  of  foreigners,  found  in  great  numbers  ia  our  populous  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  public  worts,  are  too  often  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  our  system  of  public  education,  in  consequence  of 
prqudiccs  arising  from  difference  of  language  or  religion.  It  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  public  welfare  is  as  deeply  concerned  in  their  educa- 
tion as  in  tliat  of  our  own  children.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  schools,  ia  which  they  may  be  instructed  by 
teachers  speaking  the  same  language  with  themselves,  and  professing  the 
same  faith.  There  would  be  no  inequality  in  such  a  measure,  since  it  hap. 
pens  ftom  the  force  of  circumstances,  if  not  from  choice,  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  education  are  in  most  instances  confided  by  us  to  native  citizens; 
and  occasions  seldom  offer  for  a  trial  of  our  magnanimity  by  committing 
that  trust  to  persons  differing  tiom  ourselves  in  language  or  religion. 

Since  we  have  opened  our  country,  and  all  its  fulness,  to  the  oppressed 
of  every  nation,  we  should  evince  wisdom  equal  to  such  generosity,  by 
qualifying  their  children  for  the  high  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  trustees  of  the  Catholic^  schools  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Common  Council  an  application  for  a  portion  of  the  school 
moneys,  which  was  transmitted  to  that  body  dining  the  month 
of  Tebruary,  and  printed  on  the  2d  of  March. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society, 
Iield  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing what. measures  should  he  taken  with  refei"ence  to  this  appli- 
cation, it  was  deemed  expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Boari^ 
of  Trustees,  to  be  convened  on  the  24th,  that  a  carefully-advised 
course  might  be  recommended.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
Samuel  F.  Mott,  George  T.  Trimble,  A.  P.  Halsey,  Eobert  0. 
Cornell,  Lindley  Murray,  Stephen  Allen,  and  Peter  Cooper,  was 
id,  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  against  granting  the  appli-. 
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cation,  iind  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  they  might  deem 
necessary.  The  committee  were  also  authorized  to  employ  coun- 
sel, if  the  case  demanded  legal  services. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  heid  pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following  remonstrance 
was  adopted,  as  a  declaration  from  the  trustees,  to  be  followed 
by  a  more  carefully  prepared  exaioioatioii  of  the  question  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

To  the  Common  Gouneil : 

The  undersigned,  in  tlieir  associate  capacity  as  TruBteee  of  the  Public 
Scliool  Society,  and  in  their  individual  charactRr  as  citizens,  hereby  respects 
folly  but  urgently  remonstrate  against  the  granting  of  a  rec[uest  presented 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  schools  for  a  participation  in  the  common 
school  moneys. 

Your  remonstrants  are  opposed  to  this  proposition,  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional and  inexpedient. 

Unconstitutional — because  in  our  State  charter,  and  in  our  statute-book, 
the  common  school  fund  is  appropriated  to  and  for  the  benefit  and  support 
of  common  schools  only  and  exclusively ;  and  we  deem  it  self-evident  that 
no  school  can  be  so  called,  unless  opened  to  all  classes  and  descriptions  of 
citizens,  and  conducted  on  a  system  to  which  none  can  reasonably  object. 
Suet  is  not  the  case  with  the  Catholic  schools.  The  peculiar  sectarian 
tenets  of  the.t  faith  are.  part,  and  by  them  thought  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction ;  and  hence  all  unbelievers  in  Catholic  doctrines 
are  unwilling,  and  may  with  good  reason  object,  to  send  their  children  to 
such  schools. 

Unconstitutional — because  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  chartered  rights,  and  with  the  genius  of  our  political  institu- 
tions, that  the  community  should  bo  taxed  to  support  an  establishment  in 
which  sectarian  dogmas  are  inculcated,  whether  that  establishment  be  a 
school  or  a  church. 

Inexpedient — because  the  public  schools,  open  to  all  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  so  conducted  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  by  any  to 
sending  their  children  to  them,  are  now  in  a  very  flourishing  and  satisfactory 
condition,  and  are  annually  increasing  in  numbers  and  usefulness ;  and 
which  schools  would,  by  the  admission  of  church  schools  to  participate  in 
the  school  fund,  be  crippled,  and  probably  destroyed. 

Inexpedient — because  the  question  was  fully  examined  by  the  Common 
Council  in  18S3,  and  all  the  church  schools,  including  the  Catholic,  which 
had  previously  drawn  from  the  school  fund,  were  cutoff;  and  the  great 
principle  of  non -sectarianism  adopted  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  appropria- 
tions from  this  fund. 

Inexpedient — because,  by  the  concentration  of  the  fund  in  one  channel, 
a  much  greater  amount  of  good  is  produced,  than  could  be  the  case  were  it 
divided  and  subdivided  among  many  ;  for  in  the  public  schools  the  same 
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expensR  for  teacliers,  &c.,  would  be  incurred  in  a  school  of  100  or  150,  as  in 
one  of  double  the  number. 

Induced  by  tbese  leading  positions,  wHch  they  consider  fully  tenable, 
and  ty  others  which  brevity  induces  the  omission  of,  jour  reraonatranta 
urgently  protest  againat  the  admission  of  the  Catholic,  or  any  other  sectarian 
school,  to  a  participation  in  the  public  moneys.  And  of  such  great  import- 
ance do  they  consider  the  subject,  that,  unless  the  Common  Council  ate  pre- 
pared, on  a  mere  statement  of  these  objections,  to  deny  the  application, 
your  remonstrants  respectfully  request  that  they  may  be  heard,  iu  defenc* 
of  their  positions,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  yonr  two  boards. 

Our  Bsecutive  Committee  will  prepare  and  present  a  remonstrance  more 

The  corainittee  appointed,  as  already  stated,  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  prepared  a  remonstrance,  which  was  promptly 
printed  for  general  distribution,  as  well  as  for  the  nse  of  tlie 
njeinbers  of  the  Common  Conneil.  Thig  paper  was  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  as  follows : 

To  the  H/moTobU  the  Gmnmon   GouniAl  of  the   City  of  Neu>   Fori,  the  Ittmon- 
itriiTKe  of  the  PuUie  School  Society,  fty  Gieir  Execuii'se  Comwittee,  hespbci^ 

That  your  remonstrants  learn  with  regret  and  surprise,  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Catholic  Schools,  have  petitioned  for  a  portion  of  the  school  ftind,  to 
support  the  schools  under  their  care.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  sectarian  schools  were  excluded  from  a  participation  in  this  ftind,  and 
your  remonstrants  had  indulged  a  hope,  that  the  queetion  was  forever  at 

The  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  community  for  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools  is  so  manifest,  and  it  is  so  glaringly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of 
our  political  institutions,  that  the  naked  proposition  would  seem  to  carry 
with  it  its  owJi  refutation.  The  Constitution  of  this  State  declares,  "  that 
the  proceeds  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  together  with  the  fund, 
denominated  the  comuion  school  fund,  shall  be,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
commim  aehooh  throughout  the  State." 

So  far  as  your  memorialists  are  aware,  there  is  not  in  any  law  regulating 
the  gmmul  distribution  of  this  fund,  nor  in  cither  of  the  numerous  circulars 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  capacity  as  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  is  there  the  most  remote  allusion  to  sectarian  instruction  in 
religion,  except  that  on  one  occasion,  after  citing  some  ten  or  twelve  class- 
books  of  a  strictly  literary  and  mora!  character,  he  refers  to  Sampson's 
"  Beauties  of  the  Bible,"  as  a  compilation  well  adapted  to  common  schools ; 
but  as  if  aware  of  the  delicate  ground  on  which  he  was  treaJing,  the  secre- 
tary immediately  remarks,  •'  that  the  selection  has  been  made  without 
reference  to  any  disputed  points  of  doctrine :  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  all 
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sectarian  spirit ; "  thus  evincing  his  own  view  of  the  necesaty  of  excluding 
sectarian  instruction  from  the  common  school  system  of  education. 

Owing  to  the  impracticability  of  apportioning  the  school  moneys  among 
the  citizens  of  this  city  in  the  manner  adopted  for  the  districta,  the  Legis- 
lature was  induced  iu  1813  to  pass  a  Kw  authorizing  "  such  incorporated 
religious  societies  in  th 
charity  schools,"        j   rt 

school  purposes,      d  p 

drawn  was  so  inco      d 

imtil  1833,  when  it  w     d  d  th  t  g  th      t  i    i 

had  embarked  in  the  business  of  school-keeping  as  matter  of  speculation, 

and  had  established  three  charity  schools. 

By  deceptive  returns  he  managed  to  draw  from  the  fund  a  greater  sum 
than  was  required  for  the  payment  of  teachers  (to  which  its  application  was 
restricted  by  law).  He  then  procured  an  enactment,  authorizing  him  to 
apply  the  surplus  to  the  erection  of  school-houses  and  all  other  purposes  of 
education.  Under  a  liieral  construction  of  this  clause,  he  ventured  to  build 
a  church,  with  miserable  accommodations  for  a  school  on  the  baiement  floor. 
These  proceedings  alarmed  not  only  your  memorialists,  but  the  citizens 
generally,  as  well  as  several  of  the  churches  who  had  received  and  applied 
the  public  money  in  good  failh,  and  they  united  in  asking  of  the  Legislature 
a  remedy  for  these  abuses.  So  important  was  the  subject  deemed,  that  the 
Corporation  of  the  city,  without  a  negative  vote,  joined  in  the  application, 
which  finally  brought  the  whole  question  before  the  State  government. 

The  committee  charged  with  its  consideration,  after  a  patient  investiga- 
tion, during  which,  gross  fraud  and  peculation  were  proved  to  have  been 
practiced  by  the  clergyman  reterred  to,  made  a  report  in  which  the  following 
language  occurs : 

There  is,  however,  one  general  principle,  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  to 
which  the  committee  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house. 

It  appears  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  only  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  school  fund  is  at  all  subject  to  the  control  of  religious  societies.  This 
fund  ia  considered  by  your  committee  purely  of  a  civil  character,  and  there- 
fore it  never  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  corpora- 
tion, or  set  of  men,  who  are  not  directly  amenable  to  the  constituted  civil 
authorities  of  the  government,  and  bound  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
public.  Your  committee  forbear,  in  this  place,  to  enter  fiilly  into  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  but  they  respectfully  submit  whether  it  is  not  a  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  legislation  io  allow  the  funds  of  the  State, 
rMsed  by  a  tai  on  the  citizens,  and  designed  for  civil  purposes,  to  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  any  religious  corporation.    [Hee  page  70.] 

The  report  was  approved/  and  the  only  law  of  this  State  which  ever 
authorized  an  ecclesiastical  or  religious  association  to  use  the  "  common 
school  fund,"  wai  stricken  from  the  statute  liook,  and  the  right  conferred  on 
the  corporation  of  this  city,  of  dosignsting  the  "  societies  and  schools  "  to 
which  the  money  should  be  given. 

The  conflict  was  thus  transferred  from  Albany  to  New  Tork,  and  the 
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societic  wh  p  rt  p  t  d  th  f  1  d  wh  d  1  g  tes  h  i  b  t  lly 
heard,  th  mm  ttee  Co  ,luded  their  report  as  follows .  —  hut  the  weight 
of  the  argument,  as  urged  before  them,  and  which  they  have  endeavored  to 
condense  in  this  report,  and  the  established  constitutional  and  political  doc- 
trines, which  have  a,  bearing  on  this  qnestion,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  constituents  at  large  of  this  board,  require,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  that  the  common  school  fund  should  be  distributed  for 
civil  purposes  only,  as  contra-diaringuished  from  tiiose  of  a  religious  or 
sectarian  description."  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  approved 
by  the  Common  Council,  and  all  church  schools  were,  and  continue  to  be, 
excluded  from  participating  in  the  fund. 

Your  memorialists  were  thus  induced  to  prosecute  the  cause  of  general 
education  with  renewed  vigor,  but  finding  the  sum  derived  from  the  school 
fund,  and  its  equivalent  local  tax,  very  inadequate  to  the  pressing  wants  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  population,  they  procured  the  signatures  of  several  thou- 
sands of  our  largest  taic-paying  cUiseaa,  to  a  petition  to  the  Common  Council, 
requesting  that  an  application  might  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  for  author- 
ity to  lay  "  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  upon 
the  amount  of  assessed  property  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  oi  free  and 
cmamon  education;  the  funds  tiius  to  be  raised,  to  be  kept  separate  from  all 
others,  and  sacred  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designated," 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  petition  clearly  shews,  that  it  was  in  aid  of  "  the 
common  schools  of  the  eifj,"  and  of  "  free  and  common  education,"  that  the 
petitioners  asked  to  be  taxed.  They  declare  that  thdr  object  is  "  to  provide 
for  the  security  and  permanency  of  our  republican  institutions  by  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge." 

Does  any  person  believe  that  a  sectarian  education  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  ?  Or,  that  a  diversion  of  the  fund  to  ecclesias- 
tical uses  would  not  he  a  violation  of  the  "purpMcs  for  which  it  was 
designed  ? " 

Tour  memorialists  dwell  with  stress  on  this  petition,  because  from  it 
arose  the  present  tax  of  four  eightieths  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  something 
more  than  three  fiftlis  of  the  entire  sum  devoted  to  the  common  school 
education  in  this  city. 

It  is  perhaps  the  only  petition  that  ever  was  presented  to  a  Legislatire 
Bodj  soliciting  VoBpnnlege  of  being  taxed.  It  was  signed  onderstandingly 
and  on  mature  reflection,  by  thousands  whose  immediate  pecuniary  interest 
was  adverse  to  the  prayer :  and  hence,  your  memorialists  respectfully  uige, 

■See  Document,  diited  April  U,  1 82S,  signed  S.  Cuwbbet  (Chairman),  Thomas 
EoLTOS,  E,  W.  King,      [See.  Appendis  A.] 
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that  a  strict  and  sacred  regard,  in  the  distributitm  of  its  avails,  ehonld  be 
had  to  the  motives  which  influenced  the  petitioners. 

With  the  greatly  augmented  meana  afforded  by  the  proceeds  of  this  tax, 
your  memoriaiiats  were  enabled  not  only  largely  to  increase  the  number,  but 
greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  public  schools.  At  this  time  there  are 
ninety-seven  schools  of  the  variona  grades,  in  the  benefits  of.  which,  upward 
of  twenty  thousand  children  participated  during  the  past  year.  The  quality 
of  these  schools,  it  ia  believed,  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  those 
of  the  same  grade,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  question  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  guardians  of  the  city  whether  these  schools  shall  be  sustained 
or  abandoned ;  and  the  funds  created  for  their  support,  diverted  t©  the  sup- 
port of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 

ToTir  memorialista  feel  warranted  in  presenting  this  issue,  because  the 
income  of  the  "  Public  School  Society  "  is  scarcely  sufEcient  to  sustain  the 
present  public  schools ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  petition  of  the 
"  Trustees  of  the  Catholic  Schools,"  is  successful,  similar  applications  Tvill 
immediately  be  made  by  the  numerous  sects  into  which  the  Christian  church 
ia  divided.  And  it  ia  not  perceived  upon  what  ground  they  could  under 
such  circumstances  be  denied,  nor  why  associations  of  unbelievers  (of  which 
there  are  a  number  in  this  city,)  may  not  with  equal,  and  in  some  respects 
greater  propriety,  demand  and  receive  a  portion  of  the  fund. 

The  amount  annually  paid  to  teachers  in  the  "  public  schools,"  is  about 
$60,000.  And  it  is  a  well-known  feature  of  the  system  of  education  prac- 
tised in  the  public  schools,  that  a  reduction  of  one  half  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  school  (which  is  a  probable  consequence  of  the  contingency 
referred  to,)  woul'd  not  materially  lessen  the  expense  of  tuition,  without 
serious  detriment  to  those  remaining. 

Should  the  school  money  be  divided  and  subdivided  among  church 
schools,  some  of  which  would  necessarily  be  very  small,  your  memorialista 
entertain  a  confident  belief,  that  the  important  cause  of  general  education 
would  receive  a  fatal  check ;  for,  besides  the  loss  sustained  in  frittering  away 
the  fund  among  small  schools,  too  numerous  and  diversified  to  undergo  the 
healthy  supervision  of  the  commissioners,  the  managers  of  those  schools, 
having  what  they  might  deem  higher  and  more  important  objects  in  view, 
in  the  inculcation  of  religious  creeds  or  dogmas,  could  scarcely  feil  to  neg- 
lect the  literary  for  the  religious  culture  of  the  children's  minds. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  Catholic  schools  are  open  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion, as  to  religious  sect ;  your  remonstrants  reply,  that  this  fact  only  en- 
hances the  objection  t»  granting  the  prayer  of  their  petition  ;  which  then 
virtually  is,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  gain  proselytes  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  by  an  influence  exerted  on 
the  tender  and  susceptible  minds  of  youth.  Such  an  applicaton  of  public 
money  is  not,  perhaps,  inconsistent  with  puritj  of  motive ;  but  can  it  be 
done  with  justice  to  those  who,  with  at  least  equal  sincerity,  entertain 
directly  opposite  views  ? 

It  is  not  imderatood  that  the  Catholic  clergy  object  to  the  public  schools, 
on  account  of  any  religious  doctrines  taught  in  them,  but  because  the  pecu- 
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liar  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not  taught  therein :  and  they  now 
flak  for  a  portion  of  tte  public  money  in  order  that  Uiese  doctrines  may  be 
taught,  in  connection  with  the  kind  of  instruction  for  which  alone  these 
moneys  were  raised.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  seTcral  inter- 
views were  formerly  had  with  the  Catholic  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing any  reasonable  objections  he  might  have  to  the  system  of  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  or  to  the  books  used  in  them ;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
submit  the  books  to  his  inspection,  in  order  that  they  might,  if  found  objec- 
tionable, undergo  expurgation. 

In  selecting  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  sec- 
tarian views  of  the  candidates ;  and  since  the  application  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  least  sis  of  the  teachers  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Your  memorialists  disclaim  all  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  respectable 
body  against  whose  petition  they  remonstrate.  Nor  are  they  conscious  of 
a  want  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  of  other  lauds,  who  seek  an  asylum  ia 
this;  on  the  contrary,  they  act  under  a  firm  conviction  that  the  sooner  such 
persons  abandon  any  unfavorable  prejudices  with  which  they  may  arrive 
among  us,  and  become  familiar  with  our  language,  and  reconciled  to  our 
institutions  and  habits,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them,  and  for  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  If  this  he  true,  the  best  interests  of  all  will  be  alike 
promoted  by  having  thfdr  children  mingle  with  ours  in  the  public  seminaries 
of  learning. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  our  happy  and  equal  form  of  government  is, 
to  protect  every  religious  persuasion,  and  support  none  It  was  supposed 
for  ages,  that  religion  could  not  (lounsli  without  aid  from  the  strong  arm  of 
secular  power ;  and  even  now  tiis  delusion  previils  extensively  in  the  old 
world.  The  political  compact  by  which  these  United  States  are  governed, 
divoreed  the  unholy  alliance  between  Church  and  State  Yet  until  within 
a  recent  period,  the  Imgering  remains  of  prejudice  denved  from  pious  but 
bigoted  ancestors,  retained  one  feature  of  the  exploded  system,  in  the  code 
of  a  neighboring  State ;  but  even  there,  those  laws  which  taxed  the  people 
at  large  for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools,  have  been  abrogated ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  city  of  New  York  will  take  the  first  st«p  in 
a  retrograde  course. 

Your  memorialists  have  no  interest  in  the  pending  question,  other  than 
is  common  to  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-eitizens.  But  having  devoted 
much  time  and  gratuitous  labor,  in  building  np  the  present  unrivalled  pub- 
lic-school system,  their  feelings  are  more  ardently  embarked  in  the  cause; 
and  they  have  greatly  erred  in  estimating  the  tone  of  the  public  mind,  if  the' 
views  here  expressed  are  not  fully  sustained  by  public  opinion. 

Powerful  and  peiTading  as  the  infiuence  of  party  politics  is  known  to  be, 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  principles  so  dear,  and  so  deeply  rooted,  that 
honest  men,  of  every  party,  will  lose  sight  of  inferior  objects,  and  unite  in 
their  support. 

In  conclusion,  your  remonstrants  refer  to  the  annexed  communication  and 
resolutions  of  the  *  Commissioners  of  School  money,"  who  derive  their  ap- 
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pointment  irom  your  honorable  body,  and  whose  duty  it  ia  to  visit  all  schools 
that  participate  iu  the  school  fund,  and  report  their  condition  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  this  city,  and  to -the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  at 
Albany.  This  document,  it  will  be  Been,  fully  sustains  the  reasoning  and 
conclusions  of  your  remonstrants. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submtitted. 

B.  0.  COKKBLL,  I^sident. 
A.  P,  Halset,  Secretary. 

M«w  TosE,  Frb.  ifl,  191(1. 


Tlie  trustees  of  the  Society  having  sent  coin mnni cations  rela- 
tive to  the  application  of  the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  schools  to 
the  Board  of  Corainissioners  of  School  Money,  the  subject  came 
up  before  the  board  at  their  meeting  on  the  29tli  of  February. 
The  following  extract  from  the  miimtea  of  tliat  day  was  pub- 
lished by  authority : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money,  held  at  the  City 
Hall  of  New  York,  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1&40, 

A  communication  having  been  received,  at  a  former  meeting,  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  referring  to  an  applica- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Common  Council,  which  prays  that  the  schools 
in  this  city  established  and  governed  by  one  of  the  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  common  school  moneys ;  and 
this  board,  deeming  it  their  duty  to  consider  and  answer  any  communica- 
tion connected  with  the  interests  of  the  schools  subject  to  their  visitation : 

It  is  therefore  unanimously  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  board,  that 
schools  created  and  directed  by  any  particular  religious  society  should 
derive  no  aid  from  a  fund  designed  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  youth 
of  this  city,  without  religious  distinction  or  preference. 

That  an  appropriation  of  the  school  moneys  to  establishments  controlled 
by  any  individual  sect,  would  bo  unjust  to  all  other  donominarions  not  simi- 
larly favored,  and  constitute  a  partiality  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  our 
political  institutions ;  would  narrow  the  liberal  and  expanded  scheme  of 
public  education,  for  which  the  community  at  lai^,  without  religious  dis- 
crimination, is  taxed ;  would  make  the  common  school  money  a  source  of 
intrigue,  cupidity,  and  contention  among  the  various  portions  of  our  citizens 
who  are  divided  in  tenets  of  faith ;  and  would,  in  its  progressive  results, 
•reader  useless  many  of  tjie  commodious  structures  erected  in  this  city  at  the 
genera]  expense,  which  are  now  the  thronged  seats  of  public  instruction ; 
and  injure,  perhaps  fatally,  the  noble  system  of  common  school  education 
that  distinguishes  our  city  and  State. 

Seaolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money,  be  forwarded 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  with  permission 
*.o  make  such  use  of  it,  in  sustaining  the  common  school  system  unfettered 
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by  sectarian  connections,  as,  in  their   opinion,  may  best  promote  that  ol>- 

ject,  SiMUEI.   GlLPOBD,   Jk., 

Chairman  of  Common  School  Money. 
M.  B.  Bdgah,  Secretary. 

The  usual  annual  examinations  of  the  several  schools  com- 
menced on  the  17th  of  March  following,  and  on  the  3ith  the 
examination  of  Public  School  No.  5,  in  Mott  street,  was  held. 
After  the  exercises,  the  trustees  retired  to  the  recitation-room, 
and  held  a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  important  business. 
The  Vice-President  announced  that  Uev.  Pelix  Varela,  of  the 
Komau  Catholic  Church,  had  sent  a  request  to  be  furnished  with 
a  set  of  the  reading-books  used  in  the  public  schools.  A  com- 
mittee was  subsequently  appointed,  whose  action  gave  rise  to 
the  expunging  proceedings  whicli  became  so  prominent  a  topic 
of  discussion  ;  and  forming,  as  it  does,  an  event  of  a  peculiar 
cliaracter,  the  facts  are  presented  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  em- 
bodying the  I'eport  of  the  committee,  in  wliich  a  full  statement 
of  the  case  is  detailed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  18i0,  the  Koman  Catholics 
organized  an  association  to  take  such  measures  as  might  appear 
to  be  politic  or  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  their  claims. 
The  Freeman's  Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper,  was  also  pub- 
lished, the  first  number  appearing  on  the  4th  of  July,  a  promi- 
nent object  of  which  was  to  press  the  claims  of  the  school  ques- 
tion with  uninterrupted  diligence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  meetings  of  tlie  Koman  Catholics  were  held  in  tJie 
sehool-house  attached  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  On  the  20th 
of  July,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Eev.  Dr.  Power  presided, 
when  addresses  were  made  hy  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Sweeney,  and 
Bishop  Hughes.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  a  more 
commodious  place.  The  next  meeting  was  held  in  the  basement 
of  St,  James'  Church,  in  James  street,  on  the  37th  of  July, 
when  Thomas  O'Connoe,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
bishop  again  addressed  the  assembly.  At  the  close  of  his  speech 
he  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  did 
provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  the 
State,  without  injury  or  detriment  (o  the  civil  and  religious  rights  vested  in 
fheir  parents  or  guardians  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  land ;  and, 
wkereia,  the  administration  uf  that  system,  as  now  conducted,  is  such  that 
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the  parents  or  gnardians  of  Catholic  children  cannot  allow  them  to  frequent 
anch  schools  witliout  doing  violence  to  theHe  rights  of  conscience  which  the 
Constitution  aecures  equal  and  inviolable  to  all  citizens,  viz. :  They  cannot 
allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  under  a  sjatcm  which  proposes  to 
shut  the  door  against  Christianity,  under  the  pretest  of  excluding  sectarian- 
ism, and  which  yet  has  not  the  merit  of  being  true  to  its  bad  promise ; 

And,  whereas.  Catholics  who  are  the  least  wealthy,  and  most  in  need  of 
the  education  intended  by  the  bounty  of  the  Btate,  are  those  cut  off  from 
the  benefit  of  funds  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  and  constrained 
either  to  contribute  new  funds  for  the  purposes  of  education  among  them- 
selves, or  else  to  see  tlieir  children  brought  up  under  a  system  of  free-think- 
ing and  practical  irreligion,  or  else  to  see  them  left  in  that  ignorance  which 
they  dreads,  and  which  it  was  the  benevolent  and  wise  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  remove ;  therefore, 

1,  lieaolved,  That  the  operation  of  the  common  school  system,  as  the 
same  is  now  administered,  is  a  violation  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights, 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  should  not  be  worthy  of  our  proud  distinction  aa 
Americans  and  American  citizens,  if  wo  did  not  resist  such  invasion  by 
every  lawftil  means  in.  our  power. 

3.  Senoleed,  That  in  seeking  the  redress  of  our  grievances,  we  have  con- 
fidence in  our  rulers,  more  especially,  as  by  granting  that  redress  they  wiU 
but  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  which  secures  equal  civil 
and  religious  rights  to  all. 

4.  Sesohed,  That  a  committee  of  eight  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  an  address  to  the  Catholic  community  and  the  public  at  large,  on  the 
injustice  which  is  done  to  the  Catholics,  in  their  civil  and  religious  right, 
by  the  present  operation  of  the  common  school  system. 

5.  liesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  public  moneys  which  have  been  expended  by  the  bounty  of  this 
State  for  education,  both  iu  colleges  and  in  common  schools,  to  which  Cath- 
olics have  contributed  their  proportion  of  taxes,  like  other  citizens,  but 
from  which  they  have  never  received  any  benefit. 

James  "W.  McKeon,-Esq.,-eeeonded  tlie  resolutions,  and  t!ie 
following  committees  were  appointed : 

On  the  Address — Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  James  W. 
McKeoii,  Thomas  O'Connor,  Dr.  Sweeney,  James  "W.  White, 
James  Kelley,  Gregory  Dillon,  H.  O'Connor,  and  John  Mc- 
Loughlin. 

On  the  School  Moneys — C.  F.  Grim,  James  W.  McKeon,  and 
James  W.  White. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  the  same  place  on  tiie  10th  of  An- 
gnst,  the  committee  to  prepare  the  address  presented  their  report, 
which  was  read  by  Bishop  Hughes.  After  the  reverend  speak- 
er had  concluded,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Shorthill,  the  address  was 
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adopted  ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  GaUagtier,  it  was  ordered  that 
five  thoufland  copies  be  printed  for  distribution.  The  addreaa 
will  be  found  in  tlie  chapter  whicli  treats  of  thij  "  Expurgation 
of  the  School  Books." 

The  meeting  was  further  addressed  by  Rev.  Cohstahtine  D. 
PiBE,  one  of  tJie  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  city,  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  earnest  and  eloquent  prcaclier,  and 
James  W.  White,  Esq. 

On  the  24lh  of  August  and  the  7tli  of  September,  adjoujTied 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  Bishop  Hughes  continued  liis  re- 
marks upon  the  exciting  question  of  the  time.  On  the  21st,  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  memorial  to  the  Common 
Council  submitted  theh:  report,  which  was  read  by  Bishop 
Hughes,  the  Chairman,  after  which  a  committee  of  four  gentle- 
men— Messrs.  Thomas  O'Connor,  Dr.  Hugh  Sweeney,  James  W. 
McKex)n,  and  J.  Kelley — was  appointed,  to  proceed  with  the 
same  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  then  in  session,  and  present  it 
to  that  body.  Eev,  Dr.  Power  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  when 
the  committee  retired  from  the  hall,  and  presented  the  memorial 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  as  follows : 

PETITION 
To  the  Mmorable  the  Board  of  AUermea  of  tlie  City  of  New  Ywk: 

The  petition  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York  bbspbctb 

That  your  petitioners  yield  to  no  clasa  in  their  performance  i 
position  to  perform,  all  the  duties  of  citizena.  They  bear,  and  . 
to  bear  their  portion  of  every  common  burden ;  and  fee!  themseli 
to  a  participation  in  every  common  benefit. 

This  participation,  they  regret  to  say,  has  been  denied  them  for  years 
back,  in  reference  to  common  school  education  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
except  on  conditions  with  which  their  conscience,  and,  as  fhey  believe,  their 
duty  to  God,  did  not,  and  does  not,  leave  them  at  liberty  to  comply. 

The  rights  of  conscience  in  this  country  are  held  by  both  the  ConsUtu. 
tion  and  universal  consent,  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  No  stronger  evi- 
dence of  this  need  be  adduced  than  the  fact,  that  one  class  of  citizens  are 
exempted  from  the  duty  or  obligation  of  defending  their  country  against 
any  invading  foe,  ottt  of  delicacy  and  deference  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
which  forbids  them  to  take  up  arms  for  any  purpose. 

Tour  petitioners  only  claim  the  benefit  of  tliis  principle,  in  regard  to  the 
public  education  of  their  children.  They  regard  the  pnblic  education, 
which  the  Btate  has  provided  as  a  common  benefit,  in  which  they  are  most 
desirous,  and  feel  that  they  are  entitled,  to  participate ;  and  therefore  they 
pray  your  honorable  body  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  without 
violating  their 
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Bat  your  petitioners  do  not  ask  that  this  prayer  be  granted,  without 
assigiiing  their  reasons  for  preferring  it. 

In  ordinary  cases,  men  are  not  required  to  asMgn  t!ie  motives  of  conscien- 
tions  scruples  in  matters  of  this  kind.  But  your  petitioners  are  aware  that 
a,  large,  wealthy,  and  concentrated  infiuonce  is  directed  against  their  claim 
by  the  corporation  called  the  Public  School  Society.  And  that  this  influ- 
ence, acting  on  a  public  opinion  already  hat  too  much  predisposed  to  judge 
unfavorably  of  the  claims  of  your  petitioners,  requires  to  be  met  by  facta 
which  justify  them  in  thus  appealing  to  your  honorable  body,  and  which 
may,  at  the  same  time,  convey  a  more  correct  impression  to  the  public  mind. 
Your  petitioners  adopt  tiiis  course  the  more  willingly,  because  the  justice 
and  impartiality  which  distinguish  the  decisions  of  public  men  in  this,  coun- 
try, inspire  them  with  the  conSdence  that  your  honorable  body  will  main- 
tain, in  their  regard,  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  violating  the  rights  of  others ;  and  on  no  other  condition  is 
the  claim  solicited. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  trouble  your  honorable  body  with  a  detail 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  monopoly  of  the  public  education  of 
children  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the  funds  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  expense  of  the  State,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  private 
corporation,  styled,  in  its  act  of  charter,  "  The  Public  School  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York."  It  is  composed  of  men  of  different  sects  or  denomina- 
tions. But  that  denomination  of  Friends,  which  is  believed  to  have  the 
controlling  influence,  both  by  its  numbers  and  otherwise,  holds  aa  a  gectarian 
principle,  that  any  formal  or  official  teaching  of  religion  is,  at  best,  unprofit- 
able. And  your  petitioners  have  discovered  that  such  of  iheir  children  as 
have  attended  the  public  schools  are  generally,  and  at  an  early  age,  imbued 
with  the  same  principle— tliat  they  become  untractable,  disobedient,  and 
even  contemptuous  toward  their  parents — unwilling  to  learn  any  thing  of 
religion — as  if  they  had  become  illuminated,  and  could  receive  all  the 
knowledge  of  religion  necessary  for  them  hy  instinct  or  inspiration.  Tour 
petitioners  do  not  pretend  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  change  in  their  chil- 
dren ;  they  only  attest  the  fact  as  resulting  from  their  atteudace  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Public  School  Society. 

This  Society,  however,  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  various  sects,  in- 
cluding even  one  or  two  Catholics.  But  they  profess  to  exclude  all  secta- 
rianism from  their  schools.  If  they  do  not  exclude  sectarianism,  they  arc 
avowedly  no  more  entitled  to  the  school  funds  than  your  petitioners,  or  any 
other  denomination  of  professing  Christians.  If  they  do  as  they  profess, 
exclude  sectai'ianism,  then  your  petitioners  contend  that  they  exclude  Chris- 
tianity, and  leave  to  the  advantage  of  infldelity  the  tendencies  which  are 
given  to  the  minds  of  yoath  by  the  influence  of  this  feature  and  pretension 
of  their  system.  If  they  could  accomplish  what  they  profess,  other  denomi- 
nations would  join  your  petitioners  in  remonstrating  against  their  schools. 
But  they  do  not  accomplish  it.  Your  petitioners  will  show  your  honorable 
body  that  they  do  admit  what  Catholics  call  sectarianism  (although  others 
may  call  it  only  religion),  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
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In  their  twenty-second  report,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1837,  they  tell  us, 
p.  14,  that  they  "  are    w         f  th     mpo  ta  f      ly     1  g         mstructioD," 

aad  that  none  but  wh  1  ly  g  1       d      np    ral    n  its  char- 

acter, should  be  in      d      d      t     th        11  1      th         h    go."     Here, 

then,  is  their  own  t    t  m         h      th  y  did      tr  d  d      t!    rize  "reli- 

gious inatruction "  i  th  ir  sch  1  And  th  t  h  y  1  d  w  th  the  utmost 
composure,  the  diffic  It  ij      t  wh    h  th  dia.  g       by  determining 

what  kind  of  "relig  nat      t  is  1     v  ly  ge       Id  Bcriptnral 

in  its  character." 

Neither  could  they  impart  this  "  early  religions  instruction  "  tbemselyes. 
They  mnat  have  left  it  to  their  teachers ;  and  these,  armed  with  official  in- 
fluence, could  impress  those  "  early  religions  instructions  "  an  tie  susceptible 
minda  of  the  children,  with  the  authority  of  dictators. 

The  Public  School  Society,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1832,  p.  10,  de- 
scribe the  effects  of  these  "  early  religious  instructions,"  without,  perhaps, 
intending  to  do  so,  but  yet  precisely  as  your  petitioners  have  witnessed  it  in 
such  of  their  children  as  attended  those  schools.  "  The  age  at  which  chil- 
dren are  usually  sent  to  school  affords  a  much  better  opportunity  to  mould 
their  minds  to  peculiar  and  exclusive  forms  of  faith,  than  any  subsequent 
period  of  life."  In  p.  11  of  the  same  report,  they  protest  against  the  in- 
justice of  supporting  "  religion  in  any  shape"  by  public  money — as  if  the 
early  religious  instruction,  which  they  themselves  authorized  in  their  schools 
five  years  before,  was  not  ''religion  in  some  shape,"  and  was  not  supported 
.by  public  taxation.  They  tell  us  again,  in  more  guarded  language,  "  The 
trustees  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  imbuing  the  youthful 
mind  with  religious  impressions ;  and  they  have  endeavored  to  attain  this 
object,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  institution  will  admit."  Report  of  1837, 
p.  7. 

In  their  thirty-third  annual  report,  they  ttll  us  that  "  they  would  not  be 
understood  as  regarding  religious  impressions  in  early  youth  as  unimport- 
ant. On  the  contrary,  they  desire  to  ilo  all  which  may  with  propriety  be 
done  to  give  a  right  direction  to  th  m  d  f  th  hildren  entrusted  to 
their  care.  Their  schools  are  unifor  ly  p  1  w  h  the  reading  of  the 
Scripturea,  and  the  class-books  are  su  h  ec  gmz  nd  enforce  the  great 
and  generally  acknowledged  principles    f  Ch     ti     ty       Page  7. 

In  their  thirty-fourth  annual  report  f     th  1839,  they  pay  a  high 

compliment  to  a  deceased  teacher  for  th  m  1  d  religioua  influence 
exerted  by  her  over  the  three  hundred  girls  daily  attending  her  school,"  and 
tell  us  that "  it  could  not  but  have  a  lasting  effect  on  many  of  their  auscepti- 
ble  minds."  Page  7,  And  yet  in  all  these  "  early  religious  instructions — 
religious  impressions,  and  religious  influence,"  essentially  anti-Catholic — 
your  jjctitioners  are  to  see  nothing  sectarian.  But  if,  ia  giving  the  educa- 
tion which  the  State  requires,  they  were  to  bring  the.  same  influences  to  bear 
on  the  "  susceptible  minds  of  their  own  children,  in  favor,  and  not  against 
their  own  religion,  then  this  Society  contends  that  it  would  be  sectarian  I " 

ITour  petitioners  regret  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Society  carried  out  the  views  of  their  prin- 
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cipala,  on  the  importance  of  conveying  "  early  religiuua  instructions  "  to  the 
susceptible  minds  of  the  children.  But  they  believe  it  ie  in  their  power  to 
prOTe  that,  in  some  instances,  the  Scriptures  have  been  esplained,  as  well  as 
read,  to  the  pupils. 

Even  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  those  Schools,  your  petitioners  can- 
not regard  otherwise  than  as  sectarian ;  because  Protestants  would  certainly 
consider  as  such  the  intention  of  the  Catholic  Scriptures,  which  are  different 
from  theirs :  and  fto  Catholics  have  the  same  ground  to  objection  when  the 
Protestant  version  is  made  use  of.  Your  petitioners  have  to  state  further,  as 
grounds  of  their  conscientious  objections  to  those  schools,  that  many  of  the 
selections  in  their  elementary  reading-lessons  contain  matter  prejudicial  to 
the  Catholic  name  and  character.  The  term  "  popery  "  is  repeatedly  found 
in  them.  This  term  is  known  and  employed  as  one  of  insult  and  contempt 
toward  the  Catholic  religion,  and  it  passes  into  the  minds  of  children  with 
the  feelings  of  which  it  is  the  outward  expression.  Both  the  historical  and 
religious  portions  of  the  reading-lessons  are  selected  from  Protestant  writers, 
whose  prejndices  against  the  Catholic  religion  render  them  unworthy  of 
confidence  in  the  mind  of  your  petitioners,  at  least  so  far  as  their  own  chil- 
den  are  concerned.  * 

The  Public  School  Society  have  heretofore  denied  that  (heir  books  con- 
tained any  thing  reasonably  objectionable  to  Catholics,  Proofs  of  the  con- 
trary could  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  they  have  recently  re- 
tracted their  denial,  and  discovered,  after  fifteen  years'  enjoyment  of  their 
monopoly,  that  their  hooks  do  contain  objectionable  passages.  But  they 
allege  that  they  have  proffered  repeatedly  to  make  such  corrections  as  the 
Catholic  cleigy  might  require.  Tour  petitioners  conceive  that  such  a  pro- 
posal could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Public  School  Society,  without 
^ving  just  grounds  for  exceptions  to  other  denominations.  Neither  can 
thoy  see  with  what  consistency  that  Society  can  insist,  as  it  has  done,  on  the 
perpetuation  of  its  monopoly,  when  the  trustees  thus  avow  their  incompe- 
tency to  present  unexceptionable  books,  without  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  or 
any  other  clergy.  They  allege,  indeed,  that  with  the  best  intentions  they 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  tlie  passages  which  might  be  offensive  to 
Catholic.  With  their  intentions,  your,  petitioners  cannot  enter  into  any 
question,  Nevertheless,  they  submit  to  jour  honorable  body  that  this  Soci- 
ety is  eminently  incompetent  for  the  superintendence  of  public  eJucation,  if 
they  could  not  see  that  the  following  passage  was  unfit  for  the  public 
schools,  and  especially  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  chddren. 

They  will  quote  the  passage  as  one  instance,  taken  from  ''  Putnam's 
Sequel,"  p.  2B6, 

Huss,  John,  a  zealous  reformer  from  popery,  who  lived  in  Bohemia 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. He  was  bold  and  persevering;  but  at  lenglh,  trusting  to  the  dfceitfal 
Catholics,  he  was  by  them  brought  to  trial,  condemned  as  heretic,  and  burnt 
at  the  stake. 

The  Public  School  Society  may  be  escased  for  not  knowing  the  histo^cal 
inaccuracies  of  this  passage ;  but  surely  assistance  of  the  Catholic  clei^ 
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could  not  have  been  neceaaarj  to  an  understanding  of  the  word  "  deceitful," 
as  applied  to  all  who  profess  the  religion  of  jour  petitioners. 

For  these  riasons,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  jour  petitioners  cannot 
in  conscience,  and  conscientious! y  with  their  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  to 
their  oflspring,  intrust  the  Public  School  Society  with  the  office  of  giving 
"  a,  right  direction  to  the  minds  of  their  children."  And  yet  this  Society 
claims  that  office,  and  claims  for  the  discharge  of  it  the  common  school 
funJs  to  which  jour  petitioners,  in  common  with  other  citizens,  are  con- 
tributors. In  10  far  a'l  they  are  contributors,  they  are  'not  only  deprived  of 
any  benefit  in  return,  but  their  money  is  cmploycil  to  the  damage  and  detri- 
ment gf  their  religion,  on  the  minds  of  their  own  children,  and  of  the  lising 
generation  of  the  community  at  large.  The  contest  is  between  the  guaranteed 
rights,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  citizen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Public  fichooi  Society  on  the  other ;  and  whilst  it  has  been 
silently  going  on  for  years,  your  petitioners  would  call  the  attention  of  your 
honorable  body  to  its  consequences  on  the  class  for  whom  the  benefits  of 
public  education  are  most  essential — the  children  of  the  poor. 

This  class  (jour  petitioners  speak  only  so  far  as  relates  to  their  own 
denomination),  after  a  brief  espertence  of  the  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  naturally  and  deservedly  withdraw  all  confidence  from  it.  Hence 
the  establishment  by  your  petitioners  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 

The  expense  necessary  for  this  was  a  fiecond  taxation,  required  not  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  but  the  no  less  imperious  demands  of  their  conscience. 

They  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  seeing  their  children  growing  up 
in  entire  ignorance,  or  else  taxing  themselvra  anew  for  private  schools,  whilst 
the  funds  provided  for  education,  and  contributed  in  part  by  themselves, 
were  given  over  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and  by  tliem  employed  as  has 
been  stated  above. 

Now  your  petitioners  respectfully  submit,  that  without  this  confidence, 
no  body  of  men  can  discharge  the  duties  of  education  as  intended  by  the 
Btate  and  required  by  the  people.  The  Public  School  Society  are,  and  have 
been  at  all  times,  conscious  that  they  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  poor. 
In  their  twenty-eighth  report,  they  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  New  York  to  cre- 
ate or  procure  it  by  the  "  persuasive  eloquence  of  female  kindness,"  p.  B ; 
and  from  this  they  pass  on  to  the  next  page,  to  the  more  efficient  eloquence 
of  coercion  under  penalities  and  privations,  to  be  visited  on  ail  persons, 
"  whether  emigrant  or  otherwise,"  who,  being  in  the  circumstances  of  pov- 
erty referred  to,  should  not  send  their  children  to  some  "  public  or  other 
daily  school."  , 

In  their  twenty-seventh  report,  pp.  15  and  16,  they  plead  for  the  doctrine, 
and  recommend  it  to  public  favor,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  will  affect  but 
"few  natives."  But  why  should  it  he  necessary  at  all,  if  they  posseaseil 
that  confidence  of  the  poor,  without  which  they  need  never  hope  to  succeed  ? 
So  well  are  they  convinced  of  this,  that  no  longer  ago  than  last  year,  they 
gave  up  all  hope  of  Inspiring  it,  and  loudly  called  for  coercion  by  "  the 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  power  "  to  supply  its  deficiency.     Tour  petitioners  will 
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close  this  part  of  their  statement  with  the  expression  of  their  surprise,  and 
r^ret  that  gentlemen,  who  are  themselves  indebted  much  to  the  respect 
which  is  properly  cherished  for  the  rights  of  conwience,  should  be  so  un 
mindful  of  the  same  rights  in  the  case  of  your  petitioners.  Many  of  them 
arc  by  religious  principle  so  pacific,  that  they  wonid  not  take  up  arms  ill 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  though  she  should  call  them  to 
her  aid ;  and  jet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  "strong  arm  of  the 
civil  power  "  for  the  purjxiae  of  abridging  the  private  liberties  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, who  may  feel  equally  conscieutious. 

Tour  petitioners  have  to  deplore,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  ignorance  and  vice  to  which  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  their 
children  are  exposed.  They  have  to  regret,  also,  that  the  education  whtch 
they  can  provide,  under  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  have  been  subject- 
ed, is  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  But  should  jour  honorable  body  be 
pleased  to  designate  their  schoola  as  entitled  to  realize  a  just  proportion  of 
the  public  funds  which  belong  to  your  petitioners  in  common  with  other 
citizens,  their  schools  could  be  improved  for  those  who  attend,  others  now 
growing  up  in  ignorance  could  be  received,  and  the  ends  of  the  Legislature 
could  be  accomplished — a  result  which  is  manifestly  hopeless  under  the 
present  syst-em. 

Tour  petitioners  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  joUr  honorable  body  to 
the  objections  and  misrepresentations  thaf-dare  been  urged  by  the  Public 
School  Society,  to  granting  the  claim  of  your  petitioners.  It  is  urged  by 
them  that  it  would  be  appropriating  money  raised  by  general  tasation  to 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Tour  petitioners  join  issue  with  them, 
and  declare  unhesitatingly,  that  if  this  objection  can.be  established,  the 
claim  shall  be  forthwith  abandoned.  It  is  objected  that  though  we  are 
taxod  as  citizens,  we  apply  for  the  benefits  of  education  as  "  Catholics." 
Your  petitioners,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  beg  to  be  considered  in  their 
application  in  the  identical  capacity  in^which  they  are  taxed,  viz.,  as  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  has  be«n  contended  by  the  Public  School  Society 
that  the  law  disqualified  schools  which  admit  any  profession  of  religion, 
from  receiving  any  encouragement  from  the  school  fund.  Tour  petitioners 
have  two  solutions  for  this  pretended  difficulty.  1.  Tour  petitioners  are 
unable  to  discover  any  such  disqualification,  in  the  law,  which  merely  dele- 
gates to  your  honorable  body  the  authority  and  discretion  of  determining 
what  schools  or  societies  shall  be  entitled  to  its  bounty.  3.  Tour  petitioners 
are  willing  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  law  as  far  as  religious  teaching  is 
prescribed,  during  school  hours.  In  fine,  your  petitioners,  to  remove  all  ob- 
jections, are  willing  that  the  material  o[^anizati<Di  of  their  schools,  and  the 
disbursements  of  the  funds  allowed  for  them,  should  be  conducted  and 
made  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  religion  of  your  petitioners,  even  the 
Public  School  Society,  if  it  should  please  your  honorable  body  to  appoint 
them  for  that  purpose.  The  public  may  then  be  assured  that  the  money 
will  not  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  by  your  petitioners,  to  save  the  Public  School 
Society  the  necessity  of  future  misconception,  thus  to  state  the  things  which 
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are  not  petitioned  for.  The  members  of  that  Society  who  have  shown  them- 
selves so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  conveying  their  notions  of  "  early 
religious  instruction  "  to  the  "  susceptible  minda  "  of  Catholic  children,  can 
have  no  objection  that  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  teachers  in  whom 
the  parents  have  confidence,  should  do  the  same,  provided  no  law  is  violated 
thereby,  and  no  disposition  evinced  to  bring  the  children  of  other  denomina- 
tions within  its  influence. 

Tour  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  be  pleased 
In  designate  an  among  the  schools  entitled  to  participate  in  the  common 
school  ftmd,  upon  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  or  for  such  other  relief  as  to  your 
honorable  body,  shall  seem  meet — St.  Patrick's  school,  St.  Peter's  school, 
St.  Mary's  school,  St.  Joseph's  school,  St.  James'  school,  St.  Nicholas'  school, 
Transfiguration  Church  school,  and  St,  John's  school. 

And  your  petitioners  further  request,  in  the  event  of  your  honorable 
body's  determining  to  hear  your  petitioners  on  the  subject  of  their  petition 
that  such  time  may  be  appointed  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  your  honor 
able  body ;  and  that  a  full  session  of  your  honorable  board  be  convened  for 
that  purpose. 

And  your  petitioners,  &c. 

TnojiAS  O'CoNKOit,  Chairman. 

Gbegort  Dilloh,     j 

Ahdkbw  Caeeiqan,  >  Yice-Chairmm, 

Peter  Dosrr,  ) 

Of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  the  city  of  Sew  Fori,  convened  in  the 

tdiool-room  of  St.  Jamei  Ohureh,  SlsS  of  September,  1840. 
B.  O'CoNKOS,  J.  Kelit,  J.  McLattohuit,  Secretaries. 

"When  the  petition  was  presented  to  the  board,  Alderman 
Chamberlain  offered  tJie  following  resolution  : 

Mesohed,  That  it  be  refened  to  a  special  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  to  be  heard  before  the 
board,  and  that  they  report  to  this  board  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  and 
that  the  petition  be  printed. 

Alderman  Graham  rose,  and  moved  a  substitute  for  the  reso- 
Uition  of  Alderman  Chamberlain,  as  follows  : 

Hetohed,  That  the  petitioners  be  heard  before  the  full  board  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petition,  and  that  the  nest  regular  meeting  of  the  board  be 
assigned  for  that  purpose. 

A  division  being  called  for  by  Alderman  Graham,  the  ques- 
tion was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows  : 
Ayes— Aide !■  men  Balis  and  Gral^Jlm — 2, 
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Nays— The  President  (Elijah  F.  Purdy),  Aldermen  Rich, 
Chamberlain,  Campbell,  Hatfield,  Jarvis,  Smith,  Nichols,  Coop- 
er, and  Nash — ^10. 

The  question  was  then  put,  on  the  motion  of  Aldei'man 
Chamberlain,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  President 
then  appointed  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Graham,  and  JarriSj  as 
the  committee. 

On  the  5th  and  19th  of  October,  adjourned  meetings  of  the 
Catholics  were  held,  at  which  Bishop  Hughes,  and  others,  made 
vigorous  appeals  on  behalf  of  their  movement. 

Remonstrances  were  prepared  on  the  part  of  the  Public 
School  Society  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  are 
as  follows : 

To  the  HanordiU  the  Bowrd  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

The  memorial  and  remonstrance  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society  of  New  1  ork,  bespfctpollt  REPREaKNTs : 

That  your  me  mornl Jits  karn  tlat  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  city  is  now  before  jour  honorable  bodj,  in  which  they  again  ask  for 
a  portion  of  the  ichoid  monLV  in  aid  of  the  sehoola  under  their  charge. 
After  the  late  unanimous  decision  of  one  branch  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, in  ■which  the  other  wis  supposed  tacitly  to  unite,  adverse  to  several 
petJtionB  of  the  same  kind  from  religious  societies,  it  is  unexpected  to  your 
remonstrants  to  be  so  soon  placed  in  a  position  wliich,  in  their  opinion,  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  oppose  the  application  of  a  large  and  influential  body 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  until  the  confidence  which  has  been  so  long 
reposed  in  them  by  the  city  government,  and  the  public  generaEy,  is  with- 
drawn, they  feel  it  to  be  an  imperious  though  an  unpleasant  duty  to  remon- 
strate against  what  they  deem  a  dangerous  application  of  funds  raised  for 
the  promotion  of  common  and  general  education. 

The  subject  has,  however,  been  so  fully  elucidated  and  ably  ai^ued,  in 
documents  now  among  the  public  records,  that  your  remonstrants  cannot 
hgpe  fo  shed  any  additional  light  upon  it.  They  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer 
your  honorable  body  to  Document  No.  80  of  the  late  Board  of  Assistant 
Aldermen,  as  containing  the  reasons  on  which  your  remonstrants  would  rely, 
in  opposing  the  applications  of  religious  societies  for  a  portion  of  the  school 
fund.  It  is  believed  that  no  decision  of  the  city  government  ever  met  with 
a  more  general  and  cordial  response  in  the  public  mind.  And  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  very  recently  issued  au  address  to  the  people  of  this  city  and 
State,  urging  at  lai^e  their  reasons  for  a  separate  appropriation  of  school 
money,  to  which  your  remonstrants  have  replied,  they  now  present  copies 
of  said  documents,  which  they  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body, 
us  containing  matter  relevant  to  the  question  under  conwderation. 

The  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  now  pending  presents,  nevertheless, 
tome  points  which  your  remonstrants  feci  called  upon  to  notice. 
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By  a  misapprehension  of  the  law  itt  relation  to  persons  who  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  bearing  arms,  which  is  applicable  to  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  they  attempt  to  adduce  an  ailment  in  favor  of  the 
prayer  of  their  petition,  and  say,  that  they  only  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
same  principle  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  childrec.  Now  the  facts 
are,  that  the  law  imposes  a  fine,  or  tax,  as  an  equivalent  for  personal  military 
service,  and,  in.  the  event  of  there  tieing  no  property  on  which  to  levy,  sub- 
jects such  persons  to  imprisonment,  and  numbers  are  every  year  actually 
confined  in  the  jails  of  this  State. 

With  the  religious  opinions  of  the  denomination  of  Christians  referred 
to,  your  remonstrants  have  nothing  to  do.  In  opposing  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  several  other  churches,  to  tlie  school  money,  they  have 
confined  their  remarks  to  the  broad  general  grounds  alike  applicable  to  all ; 
but  the  petitioners  have  aeeii  fit  to  single  ont  a  religious  society  by  name, 
and  intimate,  or  indirectly  assert,  not  only  that  their  peculiar  religious  views 
lead  to  insubordination  and  contempt  of  parental  authority,  but  that  the 
trustees  of  the  public  schools  who  are  of  this  denomination,  by  reason  of 
their  numbers,  or  the  "  controlling  influence  "  they  exert,  have  introduced 
the  "same  principle"  into  the  public  schools,  and  that  their  efiecta  are  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  children,  who  have  attended  them. 
Tour  remonstrants  feel  bound,  therefore,  in  reply,  to  state  that,  of  the  one 
hundred  citizens  who  compose  the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  are  only  twelve 
of  the  denomination  thus  traduced  ;  and  of  these,  sis  or  seven  accepted  the 
situation  by  solicitation  of  the  board,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
management  of  the  colored  schools,  tu  which  object  they  have  almost  esclu- 
sirely  confined  themselves.  Of  the  motive  that  induced  this  extraordinary 
portion  of  the  petition,  your  remonstrants  will  not  trust  themselves  to 
speak ;  of  so  much  of  it  as  conveys  an  idea  that  the  trustees  who  are  of  this 
religious  persuasion  introduce,  or  attempt  to  introduce,  into  the  public 
schools  their  own  peculiar  opinions,  they  can  only  say,  that  no  one  of  the 
numerous  and  serious  charges  brought  against  your  remonstrants  by  the 
petitioners  is  more  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  in  fact.  If  a  disposition 
existed  in  any  quarter  to  give  &  sectarian  bias  to  the  minds  of  the  children, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  most  successful  method  would  bo  through 
the  selection  of  teachers. 

In  one  of  the  documents  now  submitted  to  your  honorable  body,  it  is 
stated  fiiat,  in  appointing  teacliers,  no  regard  is  had  by  the  trustees  to  the 
religious  profession  of  the  eanilidafes,  and  that  six  or  seven  of  the  present 
number  are  Roman  Catholics.  From  an  inquiry  now  made,  it  is  found  that 
only  two  of  the  teachers  belong  to  the  "  Society  of  Friends," 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  charge  made  in  the  petition  of  the  Boman 
Catholics,  that  such  of  their  children  as  have  attended  the  public  schools 
are  generally,  and  at  an  early  age,  imbued  with  a  principle  which  they 
impate  to  a  portion  of  the  trustees,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  proved  to  be 
as  unfounded  as  it  is  illiberal  and  ungenerous. 

It  is  with  regret  that  your  remonstrants  find  themselves  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  saying,  that  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  contains  garbled 
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extracts  and  detached  portioDS  of  some  parts  of  their  annual  reports  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  instruction,  and  so  arranged  und  commented  upon  as  to 
conTey  a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  the  one  intended  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  original  documents. 

The  same  means  are  resorted  to  iu  quoting  the  language  of  the  trustees, 
when  urging  the  importance  of  using  measures  for  inducing  the  poor  to 
have  their  children  educated.  On  different  occasions,  yonr  remonstrants 
have  suggested  to  the  Common  Council  the  expediency  of  requiring,  by 
legal  enactment,  the  attendance  at  some  "  public  or  other  daily  school "  of  the 
numerous  "  Tagrant  children  who  roam  about  our  streets  and  "wharves,  beg- 
^ng  and  pilfering;"  and  this  is  tortured,  in  the  Catholic  petition,  into  a 
desire  of  "  abridging  the  private  liberties  Of  their  fellow-citizens,"  and  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  "  that  they  had  not  the  confi- 
dence of  the  poor," 

The  records  of  the  schools  will  demonstrate  that  the  industrious  and 
respectable  portions  of  the  laboring  classes  repose  entire  confidence  in  the 
public  school  system  and  its  managers. 

The  sulgect  of  objectionable  matter  in  the  books  used  in.  the  public 
schools  is  so  fully  discussed  in  the  papers  now  submitted  to  your  honorable 
body,  that  little  more  would  seem  ta  be  called  for  under  this  head.  Find- 
mg  their  strenuous  and  long- continued  efforts  to  induce  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  unite  in  an  expurgation  of  the  books  unavailing,  the  trustees  commenced 
the  work  vtithout  them,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed.  If  any  thing 
remains  to  which  the  petitioners  can  take  exception,  no  censure  can  by  pos- 
sibility attach  to  your  remonstrants;  and  the  trustees  assert  with  confidence, 
that,  if  any  has  escaped  them,  there  is  now  leas  matter  objectionable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  found  in  the  books  used  in  the  public  schools  than 
in  those  of  any  other  seminary  of  learning,  cither  public  or  private,  within 
this  State. 

In  conclusion,  your  remonstrants  would  remark  ttat  they  have  not 
thought  it  expedient,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  defence  of 
their  conduct  as  regards  all  of  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Those  charges  are  before  your  honorable  boi^y,  and  the  trustees  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  inquiry  that  you  may  see  lit  to  institute  in  relation 
to  them ;  and,  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  your  remonstrants  are  as  "  emi- 
nently incompetent  to  the  superintendence  of  public  education  "  as  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  intimates,  it  would  not,  they  respectfully  sug- 
gest, furnish  any  apology  for  breaking  down  one  of  the  most  important 
bulwarks  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Should  your  honorable  body  decide  to  hear  the  petitioners  before  the 
collected  board,  your  remonstrants  respectfully  ask  to  be  heard  on  the  same 
occasion,  in  reply. 

Robert  C.  Corkell,  President. 
A.  P.  Halset,  Secretory. 

Hew  ToBtt,  OctcUr  3d,  J8J0. 

To  (S*  BbnorcAle  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Mk  Tork  : 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist 
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EpifiCopal  Oliurcli  in  tbia  citj,  on  the  part  of  said  pastors  snd  cLurchea,  o 


That  they  have  heard  with  surprise  and  alarm  that  the  Romati  Oathohca 
have  reneweil  their  application  to  the  Common  Council  for  an  appropriation 
from  the  common  school  fund,  for  the  support  of  the  schools  under  their 
own  direction,  in  which  they  teach,  and  propose  still  to  teach,  tlieir  own 
sectarian  dogmas,  not  only  to  their  own  children,  but  to  such  Protestant 
children  as  tiey  may  find  means  to  get  into  these  schools. 

Your  memoi-ialists  had  hoped  that  the  clear,  cogent,  and  uuaiiswerahio 
arguments  by  which  the  former  application  for  this  purpose  was  resisted, 
would  have  saved  the  Common  Council  from  further  importunity. 

It  was  clearly  sliown,  that  the  Council  conld  not  legally  make  any  secta- 
rian appropriation  of  .the  public  funds ;  and  it  was  as  clearly  shown  that  it 
would  be  utterly  destructive  of  the  whole  scheme  of  public  school  instruction 
to  do  so,  even  if  it  could  be  legally  done.  But  it  seems  that  neither  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  nor  the  public  welfare  are  to  be  regarded,  when  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  Roman  Catholic  sectaiianism  and  exclusiveness. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  the  Common  Council,  that,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  are  granted,  all  the  other  Christian  denominations  will  urge  their 
claims  for  a  similar  appropriation,  and  that  the  money  raised  for  education 
by  n  general  tax  will  be  solely  applied  to  the  purposes  of  pr(Kelytism, 
through  the  medium  of  sectarian  schools.  But  if  this  were  done,  would  it 
be  the  price  of  peace !  or  would  it  not  throw  the  apple  of  discord  into  the 
whole  Christian  community,  should  we  agree  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  t 
Would  each  sect  be  satisfied  with  the  jiortion  allotted  to  it  ?  We  Tenture 
to  say  that  the  sturdy  claimants  who  now  beset  the  Council  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  much  leas  than  the  lion's  share;  and  we  are  sure  that  there  are' 
other  Protestant  denominations  beside  ourselves  who  would  not  patiently 
submit  to  the  exaction.  But,  when  all  the  Christian  sects  shall  be  satisfied 
with  their  individual  share  of  the  public  fund,  what  is  to  become  of  those 
children  whose  parents  belong  to  none  of  these  sects,  and  who  cannot  con- 
scientionsly  allow  them  to  be  educated  in  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  any  one 
of  them !  The  different  committees  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  approached 
your  honorable  body,  have  shown  that,  to  provide  schools  for  thrae  only, 
would  require  little  less  than  is  now  expended ;  and  it  req^uires  little  arith- 
metic to  show  that,  when  the  religious  sects  have  taken  all,  nothing  will 
remain  for  those  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  which  of  the  Chris- 
tian denominations  to  prefer.  It  must  be  plain  to  evoiy  impartial  observer, 
that  the  applicants  are  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  public  school  in- 
struction ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  uncharitable  esclusiveness  of  their 
creed  must  ever  be  opposed  to  all  public  instruction  which  is  not  under  the 
direction  of  their  own  priesthood.  They  may  be  conscientious  in  all  this ; 
but,  though  it  be  no  new  claim  on  their  part,  we  cannot  yet  allow  them  to 
guide  and  control  the  consciences  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  We  are 
sorry  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  without  note  or 
commentary,  is  offensive  to  them ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  be  accompanied  with  ffieir  notes  and  commentaries,  and  to  be  put  into  the 
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hands  of  tlie  childreu  who  may  hereafter  he  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  OUT 
beloved  eountry  ;  because,  among  other  had  things  taught  in  these  commen- 
taries, is  to  he  found  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics,  and  the  unquali- 
fied submission,  in  all  matters  of  conscience,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

But  if  the  principle  on  which  this  application  is  based  should  be  admit,- 
ted,  it  must  he  carried  far  beyond  the  present  purpose. 

If  all  are  to  he  released  from  taxation  when  they  cannot  conscientiously 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  disbursement  of  the  money  collected,  what  will 
be  done  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  other  sects  who  are  opposed  to  war 
under  all  eircuniBtances  t  Many  of  these,  besides  the  tax  paid  on  all  foreign 
goods  thus  consumed,  pay  direct  duties  at  the  Custom  House,  which  go  to 
the  payment  of  the  army  and  to  purchase  the  munitions  of  war.  And  even 
when  the  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  lay  du'ect  war  taxes,  these  con- 
scientious sects  are  compelled  to  pay  their  proportion,  on  the  ground  that 
the  public  defence  requires  it.  So,  it  is  believed,  the  public  interest  requires 
the  education  of  the  whole  rising  generation  ;  because  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
commit  the  public  liberty,  and  the  perpetuation  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions, to  those  whose  ignorance  of  their  nature  and  value  would  render  them 
careless  of  their  preservation,  or  the  easy  dupLs  of  iitful  jnnoiators  and 
hence  every  citizen  is  required  to  CDntnbute  m  j  roporlion  to  his  means  to 
the  public  purpose  of  universal  education 

The  Roman  Catholics  Cfmplam  that  books  have  been  lutrodneed  into 
the  public  schools  which  arc  injurious  to  them  as  a  body  It  is  allowed, 
however,  that  the  passages  in  theise  bDoks  to  which  uch  leferenre  is  made 
are  chiefly,  if  not  entirelj  historical  and  we  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the 
Common  Council  to  sav,  whether  any  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  ten  cen 
turies  could  be  wntten  which  could  cither  omit  to  mention  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  mention  it  without  renording  historical  facts  unfavor 
able  to  that  Church  !  We  assert  that  if  all  the  historical  facts  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  taken  a  prominent  part  c  uld  be  taken  from  writers 
of  her  own  communicn  only  the  incident*  m  ^.ht  be  made  more  objection 
able  to  the  complainants  than  any  took  to  which  thej  now  object 

History  itself,  then  must  be  lalsafied  for  their  accommodation  and  yet 
they  complain  that  the  system  of  education  a  lopted  in  the  public  schools 
does  not  teach  the  sinfulness  of  lying !  They  complain  that  no  religion  is 
taught  in  these  schools,  and  declare  that  any,  even  the  worst  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, would  be  better  than  none  :  and  yet  they  object  to  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Boriptares,  which  are  the  only  foundation  of  all  true  religion.  Is 
it  not  plain,  then,  that  thoy  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the 
total  abandonment  of  public  school  instruction,  or  the  appropriation  of  snch 
portion  of  the  public  fund  as  they  may  claim,  to  their  own  sectarian  pur- 
poses. 

But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  been  most  complaisantly  oiFered  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  committee  to 
whom  has  been  confided  the  management  of  these  schools  in  this  city  offered 
to  allow  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  expurgate  from  these  books  any 
thing  offensive  to  liim. 
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But  the  offer  was  not  accepted ; — perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  lie 
dedined  to  decide  on  Ihe  admiasibility  of  a  hook  of  extracts  from  the  Bible, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  hy  curtain  bishops  in  Ireland.  An  appeal,  it 
seems,  had  gone  to  the  pope  on  the  subject,  and  nothing  could  be  said  or 
done  in  the  matter  until  His  Holiness  had  decided.  The  Common  Council 
of  New  York  will  therefore  find  tliat,  when  thej  shall  have  conceded  to  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  this  city  the  selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  that  these  books  must  undergo  the  censorship  of  it  foreign  po- 
tental*.  We  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when  the  citizens  of  this  country 
will  allow  any  foreign  power  to  dictate  to  them  in  matters  relating  to  either 
general  or  municipal  law. 

"We  cannot  conclude  this  memorial  without  noticing  one  other  ground  on 
which  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  their  late  appeal  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
urged  their  sectarian  claims,  and  escused  their  conscientious  objections  to 
the  public  schools.  Their  creed  is  dear  to  them,  it  seems,  because  some  of 
their  ancestors  have  been  martyrs  to  their  faith.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
allusion.  Did  not  the  Human  Catholics  know  that  they  addressed  many  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  could  not  recur  to  the  memories  of  their  own  an- 
cestors without  being  reminded  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Mantes, 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  fires  of  Smithfleld,  or  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Waldenses  ?  We  would  willingly  cover  these  scenes  with 
the  mantle  of  charity,  and  hope  that  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens 
will,  in  future,  avoid  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  revive  the  painful  remem- 
brance. 

Tour  memorialists  had.  hoped  that  the  intolerance  and  cxclnsiveness 
■which  had  characterized  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  had  been 
greatly  softened  under  the  benign  influences  of  our  ci\il  institutions  The 
pertinacity  with  which  their  sectarian  interests  are  now  urged  has  dissi- 
pated the  illusion.  We  were  content  with  their  having  excluded  us,  ex 
cathedra,  from  all  claim  to  heaven,  for  we  were  sure  they  did  not  possess  the 
keys,  notwithstanding  their  confident  pretension ;  nor  did  we  complwn  that 
they  would  not  allow  us  any  participation  in  tlie  benefits  of  purgatory,  for 
it  is  a  place  they  have  made  for  themselves,  and  of  which  tliey  may  claim 
the  exclusive  property ;  but  we  do  protest  agamst  any  appropriation  of  the 
public  school  fund  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  or  for  any  other  purposes 
whatever. 

Assured  that  the  Common  Council  will  do  what  it  is  right  to  do  in  the 
premises,  we  are,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  moat  obedient  servants, 

N".  Bakgs, 
Thomas  E.  Bokd, 
George  Peck. 

On  tlie  19tli  of  October,  the  remonstrance  of  tlie  Public 
School  Society,  and  of  the  Methodists,  were  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  laid  on  the  table  until  the  report  of  the 
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committee  to  whom  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  had  been  re- 
ferred should  be  submitted  to  the  board.  When  the  reports  of 
committors  came  up  in  tlie  rcgtilar  order  of  business,  the  special 
committee  made  a  brief  report,  in  which  tliey  recoiu mended  tlie 
following  i-esolution  : 

Beaclved,  That  the  Bonrd  of  Aldermen  cheerfully  graut  the  prayer  of  our 
Catholic  failow-citizens,  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  beai'd  in  sup- 
port of  their  petition  to  hare  8t.  Patrick's  school,  St.  Peter's  school,  St. 
Mary's  school,  St.  Joseph's  school,  SI.  James'  school,  St.  Nicholas'  school. 
Transfiguration  Church  school,  and  St.  John's  school,  designated  as  among 
the  schools  entitled  to  participate  in  the  common  school  fund ;  and  tliat  the 
Prerfdent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  bo  requested  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  on  Friday  evening  next,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  invite  the  members  of  the  Board  of^Assistant  Aldermen  to  hear 
the  discussion,  and  that  the  privilege  of  discnssiiig  the  same  subject,  in  the 
same  manner,  be  also  extended  to  all  other  parties  interested  in  it,  either  by 
counsel  or  otherwise. 

The  resolution  waa  adopted,  and  the  memorials  and  remon- 
straneoa  were  taken  from  tlie  table,  and  refeiTed  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  meeting  was  not  lield  until  Thursday,  the  29th,  when 
tlie  Common  Council  assembled  for  the  pui-pose  of  hearing  the 
arguments  ])}■  the  petitionee  and  remonstrants,  and  a  protracted 
debate  ensued,  the  report  of  which  waa  made  for  the  Freeman's 
Jov/mal.  After  tlie  organization  of  the  meeting  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  preceding  papers,  the  Kiglit  Eev,  Bishop  Hughes 
rose  to  address  the  board  in  behalf  of  tlie  Catholics,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Gentlemen,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  : 

Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  address  a  body  of  gentlemen  such  as  I  sec  here 
before  me,  I  may  not  always  be  correct  in  the  manner  of  my  address ;  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  any  mistakes  of  mine  may  be  imputed  by  this  honor- 
able board  to  my  inexperience.  I  would  also,  on  the  threshold  of  the  sub- 
ject, observe,  that  in  no  part  of  the  discussion  on  this  qncslinn,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  am  I  conscious  of  having  imputed  to  any  gentleman  who  is 
opposed  to  the  claim  in  which  I  have  so  deep  an  interest,  any  motive  or 
design  of  a  sinister  character.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  that  the  Public  School 
Society  should  have  been  pleased  to  refer  to  the  language  of  our  document 
as  though  imputation  had  thereby  been  east  upon  their  motives.  I  am  sure, 
if  they  again  review  our  documents,  they  will  not  find  one  solitary  instance 
of  any  imputation  dishonorable  to  them  personally  as  gentlemen.  We  speak 
of  their  system  apart  from  themselves ;  and  we  speak  of  it  with  that  free- 
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dom  which  it  is  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  speak  of  the  public 
actions  and  public  proceedings  of  pnhlic  men  ;  but  again  irill  I  repeat,  that 
in  no  instance  to  my  knowledge  has  there  been  imputed  to  those  gentlemen 
one  solitary  motive,  one  single  purpose,  unworthy  of  their  high  Ktanding 
and  their  respectable  character.  They  have  alleged,  in  some  of  their  docu- 
ments, that  we  chai^  them  with  teaching  infidelity ;  but  we  have  not  done 
so.  We  charge  it  aa  the  result  of  their  system — not  that  they  are  actively 
engaged  la  teaching  infidelity ;  and  not  only  do  we  not  say  this,  but  we 
interpose  the  declaration,  that  we  do  not  believe  such  to  be  their  intention, 
bnt  that  the  system  haa  gone  beyond  their  intention.  Tet,  after  this,  they 
ascribe  to  themselves  these  imputations,  and  they  cap  their  salvo  by  saying, 
that  even  the  authors  of  the  adtli-ess  shrink  from  a  picture  of  their  own 
coloring — a  picture  which  they  ni)t  only  charge  that  we  have  drawn  of 
them,  hut  also  of  all  other  classes  and  denominations  of  our  feIlow-d.tizens. 
Now,  I  venture  to  repeat,  that  in  no  instance  have  wb  imputed  to  them 
motives  which  can  reflect  on  them  as  honorable,  men.  I  make  these  obser- 
vations in  the  commencement,  simply  to  show  how  much  has  been-  written 
of  the  petitioners  on  assnraptions  which  have  no  foundation  on  any  thing 
that  has  been  written  or  said  by  us.  I  know  well  the  Public  School  Society 
is  an  institution  highly  popular  in  the  city  of  Kew  York ;  but  I  should  bo 
sorry  to  suppose  that  those  gentlemen  would  permit  themselves  to  interpose 
that  popularity  between  them  and  the  justice  which  we  contend  for  when 
we  seek  that  to  which  we  believe  we  have  a  legal  right.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  proper  for  me,  at  the  commencement,  to  clear  away  another  objection 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made,  in  both  the  remonstrances  that  hqve  been 
read,  to  oppose  to  the  exceedingly  simple  principle  for  which  we  conlend. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  (and  you  will  perceive  the  whole  document, 
which  issued  as  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  as  well  as 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Public  School  Society  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  is  based  on  the  same  false  assumption)  to  assume  false  premises 
in  this  matter ;  which  are,  that  we  want  this  money  for  the  promotion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  interests  of  our  Church.  Mow,  if  these  societies  wish  to 
enter  their  remonstrances  against  our  petition,  they  should  first  read  the  lan- 
guage in  which  wo  have  urged  our  claim ;  and  if  they  had,  they  would 
have  saved  themselves  the  trouble,  in  my  opinion,  of  reasoning  on  argu- 
ments which  are  but  figments  of  their  own  creation,  and  no  proposition  of 
oura.  Have  not  we  distinctly  stated  not  only  what  we  want,  but,  to  guard 
them  against  accusing  us  of  what  we  do  not  want,  have  we  uot  said  th^t  we 
do  not  want  the  public  money  to  promote  ecclesiastical  interests?— for,  to  this 
money,  for  such  a  purpose,  we  have  no  right.  And,  also,  have  we  not  foi^ 
ther  stated,  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  we  want  the  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  wo  will  abandon  our  claim — that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  we 
want  it  for  sectarian  interests,  we  will  rehnquish  it  altogether  !  We  have 
said,  in  the  first  place : 

Tour  petitioners  will  now  invit«  the  attention  of  yonr  honorable  body  to 
the  objections  and  misrepresentations  that  have  been  urged  by  the  Public 
School  Society  to  granting  the  claim  of  your  petitioners.     It  is  urged  by 
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tliem  that  it  would  be  appropriating  money  rajsdd  by  general  taxation  to 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Tour  petitioners  join  issue  with  them, 
and  declare  unhesitatingly  that,  if  this  objection  can  be  established,  the 
claim  shall  be  forthwith  abandoned.  It  is  objected  that,  though  we  are 
taxed  as  citizena,  wo  apply  for  the  benefits  of  education  as  "  Catholics." 
Your  petitioners,  to  remove  this  difflcullj,  beg  to  be  considered  in  their 
application  in  the  identical  capacity  in  which  they  are  taxed — yiz.,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  common  wealth.  It  has  been  contended  hj  the  Public  School 
Society,  that  the  law  disqualifies  schools  which  admit  any  profession  of 
religion  from  receiving  any  encouragements  from  the  school  fund.  Tour 
petitioners  have  two  solutions  for  this  pretended  difficulty.  First,  your 
petitioners  are  unable  to  discover  any  snch  disqualification  in  law,  which 
merely  delegates  to  your  honorable  body  the  authority  and  discretion  of 
determining  what  schools  or  societies  shall  be  entitled  to  its  bounty.  Sec- 
ondly, your  petitioners  are  willing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  law  so  far 
as  religious  teaching  is  proscribed  during  school  hours.  In  fine,  your  peti- 
tioners, to  remove  all  objections,  are  willing  that  the  materia!  organization 
of  their  schools,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  funds  allowed  for  them,  shall 
be  conducted  and  made  by  persons  uniionnected  with  the  religion  of  your 
petitionei's,  even  the  Public  School  Society,  if  it  should  please  your  honor- 
able body  to  appoint  them  for  that  purpose.  The  public  may  then  be 
assured  that  the  money  will  not  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  by  your  petitioners — fo  save  the  Public  School 
Society  the  necessity  of  future  misconception^thus  to  state  the  things  which 
are  fwt  petitioned  for. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  clear  and  simple  language,  you  perceive'  both 
the  remonstrances  of  the  School  Society  and  the  Episcopal  MethodistB  go 
on  this  false  issue,  that  we  want  this  money  for  sectarian  and  illegal  pur- 
poses I  Our  language  could  not  be  plainer  than  it  was  on  this  point,  and 
yet  there  has  been  uncbaritableness  enough  in  these  societies  to  assert  the* 
contrary,  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  impress  your  minds,  gentlemen,  with  what  it  is  we  seek  and 
what  it  is  we  seek  not,  because  I  know  a  deal  may  be  done  toward  a  proper 
elucidation  of  this  subject  by  preserving  its  simplicity.  The  remonstrants 
warn  you,  gentlemen,  against  giving  money  for  sectarian  purposes.  We  join 
them  in  that  admonition.  We  contend  that  we  look  in  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity alone  for  the  benefits  of  education ;  and,  as  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  as  Catholics,  we  seek  but  that  which  we  believe  to  be  just,  and 
legal,  and  right. 

I  shall  now,  gentlemen,  review  very  briefly  both  the  documents,  because 
they  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  grounds  on  which  that  claim,  which 
wc  believe  to  be  just,  is  opposed.  After  the  introduction  of  that  from  the 
Public  School  Society,  we  find,  in  the  second  paragraph,  the  following  pas- 
sages . 

The  subject  has,  however,  been  so  fully  elucidated  and  ably  aigued,  in 
documents  now  among  the  public  records,  that  your  remonstrants  cannot 
hope  to  shed  any  additional  light  upon  it.  They  therefore  beg  leave  to 
refer  your  honorable  body  to  Document  Ho.  80  of  the  Board  of  Assistant 
Aldermen,  as  containing  the  reasons  on  which  your  remonstranta  would  rely 
in  opposing  the  applications  of  religions  societies  for  a  portion  of  the  school 
fund.  It  is  believed  that  no  decision  of  the  city  government  ever  met  with 
a  more  general  and  cordial  response  in  the  public  mind. 
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Tea,  it  may  well  be  so  believed,  for  the  reaaoo  that  that  whule  document 
went  on  a  false  issue,  and  therefore  it  was  thus  helieveU.  But  if  I  prove — 
as  I  shall — that  the  premises  had  no  foundation  in  reality,  then  the  argu- 
ments founded  thereon  must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  they  were  but  castles  in 
the  air.    It  proceeds : 

As  the  Eoman  Catholics  very  recently  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
this  city  and  State,  urging  at  large  their  reasons  for  a  separate  appropnation 
of  school  money,  to  which  your  remonstrants  have  replied,  they  now  present 
copies  of  said  documents,  which  they  respectfully  snbniit  to  your  honorable 
body,  as  containing  matter  relevant  to  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  now  pending  presents,  nevertheless, 
some  points  which  your  remonstrants  feci  called  upon  to  notice. 

By  a  misapprehension  of  the  law  in  relation  to  persons  who  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  bearing  arms,  which  ia  applicable  to  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  they  attempt  to  adduce  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
prayer  of  their  petition,  and  say  that  they  only  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
same  principle  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children.  Now,  the  facta 
are,  that  the  law  imposes  a  fine,  or  tax,  as  an  equivalent  for  personal  mili- 
tary services,  and,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  property  on  which  to  levy, 
subjects  such  persons  to  imprisonment,  and  numbers  are  every  year  actually 
confined  in  the  jails  of  this  State. 

Now  I  conceive  the  illustration  there  referred  to  was  a  strong  one.  The 
parents  and  guardians  of  tender  ofispring  have  a  right  connected  with  their 
nature  by  God  himself  in  His  wise  providence,  and  they  should  be  shown  a 
strong  reason  for  tranaferring  'it  to  others.  And  I  adduced  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  as  a  strong  one— why  ?  Because  the  defence  of  the  country  is  a 
thing  connected  with  self-existence  and  preservation ;  ajid  yet,  so  tender  is 
the  genius  of  this  happy  country  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  dispensed 
with  all  those  who  had  religious  scruples  from  a  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  changed  it  into  a  small  fine,  whereby  the  right  was  shown,  and  also  the 
disposition,  to  waive  it. 

"With  the  religions  opinions  of  the  denomination  of  Christians  referred 
to,  your  remonstrants  have  nothing  to  do.  In  opposing  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  CatholicT  and  several  other  churches,  to  the  school  money,  they  have 
confined  their  remarks  to  broad  general  gronnds  alike  applicable  to  all ;  iDUt 
the  petitioners  have  seen  fit  to  single  out  a  religious  society  by  name,  and 
intimate,  or  indirectly  assert,  not  only  that  their  peculiar  religions  views 
lead  to  insubordination  and  contempt  of  parental  authority,  but  that  the 
trustees  of  the  public  schools  who  are  of  this  denomination,  by  their  num- 
bers,  or  the  "  controlling  influence  "  they  exert,  have  introduced  the  "  same 
principle"  into  the  public,  schools,  and  that  their  effects  arc  manifested  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  children  who  have  attended  them. 

Now,  I  am  exceedingly  surprised  that  those  gentlemen  should  go  so  far 
from  the  'test  to  draw  reproach  upon  themselves.  We  said  nothing  to 
authorize  this  language.  We  simply  stated  the  fact;  we  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  controlling  influence  of  those  holding  peculiar  sectarian 
views;  but  we  did  not  draw  the  conclusion  whether  the  insubordination  of 
the  children  of  our  poor  people  was  the  result  of  the  principles  taught  in 
the  schools,  or  of  a  want  of  domestic  influence.  And  yet  these  gentlemen, 
have  gone  on  to  draw  upon  themselves  an  imputation  of  which  we  respect- 
fully disclaim  the  authorship.     They  proceed ; 
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Your  r 
one  liuiKli- 
twelve  of  the  denomiDatiou  thus  traduced, — 

Ngw,  to  this  charge  of  traducing  we  beg  to  demur. 

and  of  these,  six  or  seven  accepted  the  situation  by  solicitation  of  the 

Doard,  for  the  purpose  of  superintend  in  g  the  management  of  the  colored 
Bchools,  to  which  object  thej  have  almost  esclusivelj  confined  themselves. 

Now  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  this  de- 
nomination. Some  of  them  I  have  known  personally,  and  others  by  their 
nistory,  and  my  opinion  has  always  been  of  them  that  they  are  among  the 
foremost  in  every  benevolent  act  and  social  virtue,  and  to  lend  their  arm  to 
strengthen  the  weak  and  the  oppressed;  and  therefore  it  is  no  reproach  to 
them  that  they  take  the  lead  in  this  wort  of  benevolence,  for  which  I  give 
fhem  credit. 

They  go  on  to  say ; 

Of  the  motive  that  induced  this  extraordinary  portion  of  the  petition, 
yoar  remonstrants  tvill  not  trust  themselves  to  speak, 

It  might  be  recollected,  gentlemen,  if  there  were  a  leaning  that  way,  it 
was  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Reply  "  to  our  "  Address,"  which,  though 
it  has  the  name,  is  no  reply  to  onr  arguments.  It  is  not  an  answer ;  but  in 
it  they  take  the  occasion  to  sneer  at  its,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
show ;  yet  I  may  here  observe  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
addressed  themselves  to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  on  which  we  rest. 

Of  so  milch  of  it  (they  add)  as  conveys  an  idea,  that  the  trustees  who 
are  of  this  religious  persuasion,  introduce,  or  attempt  to  introduce  into  the 
public  schools,  their  own  peculiar  opinions 

"We  never  charged  that  they  did. 

they  can  only  say  that  no  one  of  the  mimerons  and  serious  charges 

brought  against  your  remonstrants  by  the  petitioners,  is  more  entirely  desti- 
tnte  of  foundation  in  fact.  If  a  disposition  existed  in  any  quarter  to  give  a 
sectarian  bias  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
most  successful  method  would  be  through  the  selection  of  teachers. 

Why  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  vindication  at  all. 

In  one  of  the  documents  now  submitted  to  your  honorable  body,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  appointing  teachers,  no  regard  is  had  by  the  trustees  to  the 
religious  profession  of  the  candidates,  and  that  si):  or  seven  of  the  present 
number  are  Horaan  Catholics. 

I  have  seen  this  statement  figure  in  almost  every  document  of  that  Soci- 
ety, and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  "  sis  or  seven  of  the  present  nnin- 
ber  who  are  Roman  Catholics ; "  and  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  found,  except 
they  are  such  Roman  Catholics  as  we  see  our  children  become  after  they 
have  been  in  these  public  schools— that  is,  Catholics  who  have  no  feelings  in 
common  with  their  Church — Catholics  who  are  ashamed  of  the  name,  be- 
cause in  the  school-books  and  fVom  the  teachers  they  hear  of  its  proiesaors 
only  as  "  papists,"  and  of  the  religion  itself  only  as  "  popery."     It  is  such  as 
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these,  I  fear,  that  pass  as  Catholics.     I  only  know  of  one  who  is  worthy  of 
the  name. 

From  ail  inquiry  now  made  it  is  found  that  only  two  of  the  teachers  be- 
long to  the  "  Society  of  Friends." 

And  I  don't  suppose  that  hette    t      h  rs         lib       bta  a   1    nywh 
when  confined  within  the  limits  pr  wnl     1       z    pt  tl       la      th    p       I  g 
to  introduce  religions  instruction.    Ad      th  nt  that    t  m  tt  rs  ft  t  1  ttl 
whether  they  are  of  the  Society  of  F       d  t     Th  y       t 

It  18  with  regret  that  your  remo  tr  t  fi  I  th  msel  n  d  th  p  fal 
necessity  of  saying   that  the  petit    n      f     1      C   th  1  t  bl   1 

extracts  and  detached  portions  ofsmprtsfthirnul     pt     n     I 
tion  to  religious  instruction,  and  a  11         mtlp3aato 

convey  a  meaning  directly  opposit     t     th  t  n  1  d        1     1      ly 

pressed  in  the  original  documents. 

Now  I  will  allow  tie  reading  of  it,  and  if  there  are  any  garbled  extracts 
there,  I  will  be  the  first  to  correct  it.  But  I  am  surprised  when  we  quote 
the  words  of  their  documents,  that  they  should  urge  this  charge.  Let  the 
documents  be  read.    I  have  no  dread  on  this  subject. 

The  same  means  are  resorted  to  in  quoting  the  language  of  the  trustees 
when  urging  the  importance  of  using  measures  for  inducing  the  poor  to 
have  their  children  educated.  On  different  occasions  your  remonstrants 
have  suggested  to  the  Common  Council,  the  expediency  of  requiring,  by 
legal  enactment,  the  attendance  at  some  "  public  or  other  daily  school,"  of 
the  numerous  ■'  vagrant  children  who  roam  about  out  streets  and  wharves, 
begging  and  pilfering,"  and  this  is  tortured  in  the  Catholic  petition  into  a 
desire  of  "  abridging  the  private  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens,"  and  an 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  "  that  they  had  not  the  confi- 
dence of  the  poor." 

¥et  I  should  think,  gentlemen,  such  a  reluctance  to  attend  their  schools 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  legal  enactment  to  procure  first  the 
money,  and  then  to  compel  an  attendance,  would  show  that  they  did  want 
that  confidence.  I  know  they  have  not  the  confidence  of  our  body.  Tes, 
they  have  obtained  two  enactments  from  the  Common  Council,  depriving 
the  parents,  in  time  of  need— even  when  cold  and  starvation  have  set  in 
upon  them — of  public  relief,  unless  the  children  were  sent  to  these  or  some 
other  schools.  And  I  have  seen  them  urging  ladies  in  their  public  docu- 
ments, to  obtain  their  confidence  by  soothing  words ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
urging  employers  to  make  it  the  condition  of  employment.  Yef,  after  all 
this,  they  pretend  that  they  have  had  the  confidence  of  tlie  poor.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  have  not  merited  it  according  to  their  views ;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  should  expect  all  mankind  to  submit  to  their  views  of  tlie  mat- 
ter, to  the  sacrifice  of  their  own. 

They  say ; 

The  records  of  the  schools  will  demonstrate  that  the  industrious  and 
respectable  portions  of  the  laboring  classes  repose  entire  confidence  in  the 
public  school  system  and  its  managers. 

Then  that  portion  in  behalf  of  whom  I  stand  here  is  not  to  be  classed 
with  "  the  iiiilustriiius  and  respectable  !  " 
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They  tlien  proceed  to  another  point : 

The  subject  of  objectionable  matter  in  the  booiia  used  in  the  public 
Bchoola,  J9  so  fully  discussed  in  the  papers  now  aubmitled  to  your  honorable 
body,  that  little  more  would  seem  to  be  called  for  under  this  head.  Find- 
ing their  strenuous  and  lone-continued  effort^  to  induce  the  Catliolic  clergy 
to  unite  in  an  expurgation  of  the  books  unavailing,  the  trustees  commenced 
the  work  without  t&ni,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed.  If  any  tiling  re- 
mains, to  which  the  petitioners  can  take  exception,  no  censure  can,  by  possi- 
bility, attach  to  your  remonstrants ;  and  the  trustees  assert  with  confidence, 
that  if  any  has  escaped  them,  mere  is  now  less  matter  objectionable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  be  found  in  the  books  used  in  the  public  schools,  than 
in  those  of  any  other  seminary  of  learning,  either  pnblic  or  private,  within 
this  State. 

Now  they  could  not  adopt  a  worse  tJist,  for  I  defy  you  to  find  a  reading- 
book  in  either  public  or  private  seminary,  that  in  respect  to  Catholics  is  not 
full  of  ignorance.  Not  a  book.  For  if  it  were  clear  of  this,  it  would  not 
be  popular ;  and  if  they  refer  to  this  then,  they  refer  to  a  standard  which 
we  repudiate.  But  it  must  be  remembered  those  people  can  send  their  chil-' 
drcn  to  those  schools  or  keep  them  at  home.  They  are  not  tasbd  for  their 
support.  But  here  we  are.  It  is  the  public  money  which  is  here  used  to 
preserve  the  black  blots  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  the  Cath- 
olic name.  They  say  again  (and  it  is  an  idea  that  will  go  exceedingly  well 
with  the  pulilic  at  large,  for  it  will  show  bow  amiable  and  conciliating  are 
these  gentlemen) — that  Ibey  have  submitted  the  boobs  to  us  as  though  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mark  out  a  passage,  and  it  will  disappear.  But 
are  we  to  take  the  odium  of  erasing  passages  which  they  hold  to  be  true ! 
Have  they  the  right  to  make  such  an  offer  9     An      f  w      pend   h  ssary 

time  in  reviewing  the  books  to  discover  paisa  es  b  pu  ga  d  have 
they  given  ns  a  pledge  that  they  will  doit,o       ahyw      n  n  then 

keep,  them  in  ?  Have  they  given  us  a  pledge  ha  h  y  w  d  a  ar  as 
their  denomination  is  concerned  f  And,  tb  n  a  a  h  oas  of  time 
which  it  would  require  to  review  these  book      h  y   an       h  mov    the 

objectionable  passages,  or  preserve  them,  as  they  see  fit.  An  individual  can- 
not answer  for  a  whole  body.  They  may  make  a  fine  ofler  which  may  be 
calculated  to  impose  on  the  public,  but  if  we  put  the  question  if  they  are 
able  and  if  they  are  willing,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  they  can,  and 
will,  pass  a  law  to  show  us  that  they  are  sincere,  and  that  the  object  can  be 
carried  out  ?  That  would  alter  the  case ;  for  we  may  correct  one  passage 
to-day,  and  another  nest  w'eck ;  and  then  another  body  may  come  into 
power,  and  we  may  have  to  petition  again  and  again.  Could  they,  then,  do 
it  if  they  would  ?    And  should  they,  if  they  could  ? 

They  add : 

In  conclusion,  your  remonstrants  would  remark,  that  they  have  not 
thought  it  expedient,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  defence  of 
their  conduct  as  regards  all  of  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Those  charges  are  before  your  honorable  body,  and  the  trustees  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  inquiry  that  you  may  see  fit  to  institut*  in  relation 
to  them ;  and  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  your  remonstrants  are  as  "  emi- 
nently incompetent  to  the  superintendence  of  public  education  "  ae  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  intimates,  it  would  not,  they  respectfully  sug- 
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gest,  furniah  any  apology  for  breaking  down  one  of  the  most  important  bul- 
warks of  the  civil  and  rehgioua  liberfiea  of  the  American  people. 

This  mnch,  then,  ■js  rcKards  this  document,  which,  it  will  he  perceired, 
goes  an  the  false  assumption  that  wo  want  tliis  money  for  a  sectarian  pur- 
pose, because  it  wia  so  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Assistant  \Idermen,  which  denied  our  claim ;  for,  when  I  come  to 
that,  it  will  be  found  that  eiery  proposition  in  it  goes  on  the  assumption 
that  we  wiih  this  money  for  reli^oua  purposes.  If  we  did,  it  would  be  just 
til  deny  it  to  us.  But  I  wiU  eow  take  up  another  document,  and  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  treat  it  with  the  respect  I  would  otherwise  wish  to  do.  The 
document  from  the  Public  School  Society,  however  it  might  have  been  led 
aside,  and  however  feeble  ia  its  reasoning,  contained  nothing,  I  trust  and 
believe,  which  was  intended  to  be  disrespectful  to  ua.  It  was  couched  in 
language  at  which  I  cannot  take  offence.  Though  it  was  weak  in  its  prin- 
ciples, its  reasoning  was  decent.    I  cannot  say  as  much  for  this,  which  ia 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  city. 

They  commence  by  obserring, 
That  they  have  heard  with  surprise  and  alarm— — 

They  should  have  seen  our  petition,  instead  of  taking  ''  hearsay  "  for 
their  authority. 

that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  renewed  their  application  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  for  an  appropriation  from  the  common  school  fund,  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  under  their  own  direction,  in  which  they  teach,  and 
propose  still  to  teach,  their  own  sectarian  dogmas. 

Where  did  they  find  that  ?  Where  did  thoy  find  that  statement !  I 
should  like  to  know,  from  the  gentlemen  who  signed  this  remonstrance, 
where  they  have  their  authority  for  such  an  assertion  J  We  disclaim  it  in 
the  petition  against  which  they  remonstrate.  It  shows,  then,  how  much 
trust  can  be  placed  in  "  hearsay,"  when  they  should  and  might  have  exam- 
ined the  petition  against  which  they  remonstrate,  in  which  they  can  find  no 
such  thing. 

In  which  they  teach,  and  propose  still  to  teach,  their  own  sectarian  dog- 
mas ;  not  only  to  their  own  children,  but  to  such  Protestant  children  as 
they  may  find  means  to  get  into  thee  schools. 

I  ask  these  gentlemen  again,  what  authority  they  have  for  such  an  asser- 
tion !  I  should  like  to  see  the  argument  which  gives  them  their  authority 
to  use  language  and  to  make  a  statement  so  palpably  false  as  this  is. 

Tour  memorialists  had  hoped  that  the  clear,  cogent,  and  unanswerable 
arguments  by  which  the  former  application  for  this  purpose  was  resistedi 
would  have  saved  the  Common  Council  from  further  importunity. 

We  shall  see  whether  the  ai^uments  were  so  clear,  cogent,  and  unanswer- 
able, by  and  by. 
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It  was  clearly  shown  that  the  Coaocil  Cftuld  not  legally  make  any  secta- 
riaa  appropriation  of  the  public  funds ;  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that  it 
would  be  utterly  destructive  of  the  whole  scheme  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion to  do  so,  even  if  it  could  be  legally  done.  But  it  seems  that  neither 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  nor  the  puhlic  welfare  are  to  be  regarded, 
when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  Roman  CathoUc  sectarianism  and  exclusive- 
There  18  an  ioferenco  for  jou  I — and  a  very  unfounded  one  it  is,  too. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  the  Common  Council,  that,  if  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic claims  are  granted,  all  the  other  Christian  denominations  will  urge  their 
claims  for  a  similar  appropriation 

Aud,  I  say,  they  have  the  right  to  do  it.  I  wish  they  would  do  it,  for  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  future  character  of  the  city,  and  for  its 
fame,  when  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away.  If  they  did  claim  it, 
and  the  claim  was  granted,  then  an  effort  would  be  made  to  raise  good  and 
pious  and  houest  men, 

and  that  the  money  rwaed  for  education  by  a  general  tax  will  be  solely 

applied  to  the  purposes  of  proselytism,  through  the  medium  of  sectarian 
schools.  But  if  this  were  done,  would  it  be  the  price  of  ^eace  3  or  would 
it  not  throw  the  apple  of  discord  into  the  whole  Christian  community  t 
Should  we  agree  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  ? 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  remon- 
strance had  not  more  confidence  in  the  power  of  their  own  religious  princi- 
ple, than  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  contend  violently  for  what 
they  call  the  "  spoils."  We  have  submitted  to  be  deprived  of  them  for 
years,  and  we  have  not  manifested  such  a  disposition ;  and  I  am  surprised 
that  they,  who  understand  so  much  of  the  power  of  religion,  should  attach 
«o  much  value  to  the  little  money  which  is  to  he  distributed,  as  to  suppose 
-that  it  would  set  Christians— professing  Christians — together  by  the  ears  in 
iits  distribution. 

Should  we  agree  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  ?  "Would  each  sect  be 
•satisfied  with  the  portion  allotted  to  it  3  We  venture  to  say,  that  the  sturdy 
■claimants  who  now  beset  the  Council  would  not  be  satisfied  with  much  less 
than  the  lion's  share;  and  we  are  sure  that  there  are  other  Protestant  de- 
nominations besides  ourselves  who  would  not  patiently  submit  to  the  exac- 

After  what  they  have  said  hy  authority  as  the  grounds  of  their  oppo- 
■sitioD,  where,  instead,  they  should  have  had  history  for  their  guide,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  they  should  prophesy  in  the  matter.  I,  too,  may  prophe- 
sy,;and  I  will  say  that  the  "sturdy  claimants"  are  as  respectable  as  they 
are,  and  I  trust  it  will  never  be  attributable  to  us  that  we  claim  more  than 
is  our  common  right ;  and  if  that  should  be  violated  with  respect  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  wc  shall  he  far  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  may  he  the  violators. 

But,  when  all  the  Christian  seels  shall  be  satisfied  with  their  individual 
■Bharo  of  the  puljlic  fund,  what  is  to  become  of  those  children  whose  parents 
■belong  -to  none  of  these  sects,  and  who  cannot  conscientiously  allow  them 
ilo  be  educated  in  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  any  one  of  them  ?     The  different 
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committees  who,  on  a  former  ■occasion,  approached  your  honorable  hotly, 
have  shown  that,  to  provide  schools  for  these  only,  would  require  little  less 
than  is  now  expended  ;  and  it  requires  little  urithmetic  to  show  that,  when 
the  religions  sects  have  taken  all,  nothing  will  remain  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  decide  which  of  the  Christian  denominations  to  prefer. 
It  must  be  plain  to  every  impartial  observer,  that  the  applicants  are  opposed 
to  the  whole  system  of  public  school  instruction. 

Have  we  said  so  ?  And  on  what  authority  have  these  gentlemen  the 
right  to  say  it,  if  we  have  not !  Where  are  their  data  ?  And  yet  they  come 
before  this  honorable  body  and  make  sncb  assertions,  with  the  sanction  of 
their  whole  Church  1 

And  it  will  be  found  that  the  uncharitable  esclusiveness  of  their  creed 
must  ever  be  opposed  to  ail  public  instruction  which  is  not  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tbeir  own  priesthood.  They  may  be  conscientious  in  all  this ;  but, 
fliough  it  be  no  new  claim  on  their  part,  we  cannot  yet  allow  them  to  guide 
and  control  the  consciences  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Why,  it  would  be  a  silly  and  absurd  thing,  on  our  part,  to  look  for  it 
But  we  never  thought  of  it.  It  is  a  fiction  of  these  gentlemen's  own  crea- 
tion,  I  contend,  we  ask  nothing  for  the  community,  but  for  ourselves,  and 
I  trust  it  wilt  be  granted  if  it  is  right ;  and  if  we  can  be  shown  that  it  is 
not  right,  we  will  abandon  it  cheerfully.  But  their  assertion  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  foundation. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  reading  of  Uie  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  with- 
out note  or  commentary,  is  ofiensive  to  them ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  accompanied  with  their  notes  and  commentaries 

Have  we  asked  such  a  thing  i — ^or  in  any  way  solicited  it  ? 

and  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  who  may  hereafter  be  the 

rulers  and  legislators  of  our  beloved  country;  because,  among  other  bad 
things  taught  in  these  commentaries,  is  to  be  found  the  lawfulness  of  mur- 
dering heretics,  and  tie  unqualified  submission,  in  all  matters  of  conscience, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

I  .have  a  feeling  of  respect  for  many  of  their  denomination,  but  not  for 
the  head  or  the  heari;  of  those  who  drew  this  document  up.  Here  it  states 
an  unqualified  falsehood.  Here  it  puts  forth  a  false  proposition,  and  that 
proposition  has  been  introduced  here  as  a  slander.  I  can  prove  that  it  is 
so.  And,  depending  on  the  confidence  here  reposed  in  me,  I  propose  and 
pledge  myself  to  forfeit  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  in  charities 
ns  this  Council  may  direct,  if  those  gentlemen  can  prove  the  truth  of  this 
allegation;  provided  they  agree  to  the  same  forfeiture,  to  be  appropriated 
in  a  similar  manner,  if  they  fail  to  establish  its  truth.  If  they  can  prove 
that  the  Catholic  Church  sanctions,  or  has  made  it  lawful,  to  murder  here- 
tics, I  will  forfeit  that  sum.  I  fee)  indignant  that  we  should  be  met,  when 
we  come  with  a  plain  and  reasonable  and  honest  request  to  submit  to  the 
proper  authorities,  with  slanders  such  as  that,  and  that  in  the  name  of 
reli^on,  which  is  holy.  I  wish  them  to  hear  what  I  say.  I  know  very  well 
thdr  books  tell  them  so ;  but  they  should  look  at  the  original,  and  not  at 
secondary  authorities,  when  they  assail  our  repntation  and  our  rights. 
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But  if  the  principle  oa  -which  this  application  is  baaed  should  be  admit- 
ted, it  mnst  be  carried  far  beyond  the  present  purpose.  If  all  are  to  be 
released  from  taxation  when  they  cannot  conscientiously  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  disbursement  of  the  money  collected,  what  will  be  done  for  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  other  sects  who  are  opposed  to  war  under  all  cir- 
cumstances i 

With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  I  will  pass  on  to  another 

The  Roman  Catholics  complain  that  books  have  been  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  which  are  injurious  to  them  as  a  body.  It  is  allowed, 
however,  that  the  passages  in  these  books,  to  which  such  reference  is  made, 
are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  historical ;  and  we  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the 
Common  Council  to  say  whether  any  history  of  Europe,  for  the  last  ten  cen- 
turies, could  be  written  which  could  either  omit  to  mention  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church,  or  mention  it  without  recording  historical  facts  unfaTor- 
able  to  that  Church. 

And  this  is  what  the  remonstrants  call  a  strong  issue.  They  assert  that 
no  history  could  be  written  which  could  either  omit  to  mention  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  or  mention  it  without  recording  historical  facts  unfavor- 
able t«  the  Catholic  Church.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  ask  you  whether,  as  citi- 
zens entitled  to  the  rights  of  cirizens,  we  are  to  be  compelled  to  send  our 
children  to  schools  which  cannot  teach  our  children  history  without  blacken- 
ing us !     But  Bgwn  they  say : 

We  assert  that,  if  all  the  hbtorical  facts  in  which  the  Church  of  Home 
has  taken  a  prominent  part,  could  be  taken  from  writers  of  her  own  com- 
munion only,  tbfe  incidents  might  be  made  more  objectionable  to  the  com- 
plainants than  any  book  to  which  they  noi?  object. 

No  doubt  of  it  i  and  it  only  proves  that  Catholic  historians  have  no 
interest  to  conceal  what  is  the  truth.  But  I  contend  that  there  are  pages  ia 
Catholic  history  brighter  than  any  in  the  history  of  Methodism ;  and  that 
there  are  qu^tlons  and  passages  enough  for  reading-lessons,  without  select- 
ing such  as  will  lead  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  child  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
anceators.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  respectable  Church,  and  I 
am  willing  to  treat  it  with  becoming  respect ;  but  it  is  a  young  Church ;  it 
is  not  so  old  as  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  has  fewer  crimes ;  but  I 
contend,  again,  it  has  fewer  virtues  to  boast  of.  And,  in  its  career  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  it  has  done  as  little  for  mankind  as  any  other  denominarion. 

History  itself,  then,  must  be  iaisifled  for  their  accommodation ;  and  yet 
they  complain  that  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  public  schools 
does  not  teach  the  sinfulness  of  lying  1 

We  shall  come  to  that  presently. 

They  complain  that  no  religion  is  taught  in  these  schools,  and  declare 
that  any,  even  the  worst  fonn  of  Christianity,  would  be  better  than  none  ; 
and  yet  they  ol^ect  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the 
only  foundation  of  al!  true  religion.  Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the  total  abandonment  of  public  school 
instruction,  or  the  appropriation  of  such  portion  of  the  public  fund  as  they 
may  claim  to  their  own  sectarian  purposes  ? 
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All  the  time  tliey  go  on  the  false  issue.  Thej  charge  that  which  we  dis- 
claim, and  they  reason  on  a  charge  of  their  own  invention,  and  which  we 
never  authorized.  Now,  aa  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  IIolj  Scriptures, 
I  may  as  well  say  it  at  this  as  at  any  other  time.  Their  assumption  is,  that, 
because  the  Scriptures  arc  read,  sufficient  precaution  is  taken  gainst  infidel- 
ity. But  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  that  opinion,  and  I  will  give  my  rea- 
son. Wliat  is  the  reason  that  there  is  snch  a  diversity  of  sects,  all  claiming 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  centre  from  which  they  draw  their  respective  con- 
tradictory systems  3 — that  book  which  appears  out  of  school,  by  the  uise 
made  of  it,  to  be  the  source  of  all  dissension,  when  it  does  not  come  to  the 
minds  of  children  with  such  authority  as  to  fii  ou  their  minds  any  definite 
principles.  As  regards  us,  while  the  Protestants  say  theirs  is  the  true  ver- 
sion, we  say  it  is  not  so.  We  treat  the  Scriptures  reverently ;  but  the  Prot- 
estant version  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  a  complete  copy,  and,  as  it  has  been 
altered  and  changed,  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  giving  the  whole  writings 
which  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  object  not  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to  the  Protestant  version  without  note  or  comment 
We  think  it  too  much  to  ask  Protestants  to  relinquish  theirs,  and  take  ours, 
for  the  use  of  the  public  schools.  If  we  conld  ask  you— if  we  could  pro- 
pose that  yon  should  take  our  book— if  we  should  ask  you  to  put  out  the 
Protestant  Scriptures,  and  take  ours,  with  our  note  and  comment,  do  you 
think  Protestants  would  agree  to  it  ?  Do  jou  not  think  we  should  be 
arraigned  as  enemies  of  the  vrord  ot  God  ?— for  that  is  one  charge  made, 
when  it  is  sought  to  denounce  ug.  When  we  speak  language  of  this 
kind,  instead  of  understanding  us  according  to  our  comprehension  of  the 
subject,  they  charge  that  we  a^  enemies  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  to 
object  to  their  version  is  not  to  object  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  show  them  tliat  no  denomination  has  done  so  much,  in  the  true 
sense,  for  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  remonstrants  add : 

But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  been  most  complaisantly  offered  the  cen, 
fiorship  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  committee  to 
whom  has  t)een  confided  the  management  of  these  schools  in  this  city, 
offered  to  allow  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  expurgate  from  these  books 
any  thing  offensive  to  him. 

And  now  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  sneer  at  us,  and  you  will  observe 
the  flippancy  with  which  they  do  it ; 

But  the  offer  was  not  accept«d ;— perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
declined  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bible, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  certain  Roman  bishops  in  Ireland.  An 
appeal,  it  seems,  had  gone  to  the  pope  on  the  subject,  and  nothing  could  toe 
said  or  done  in  the  matter  until  His  Holiness  had  decided.  The  Common 
Council  of  New  York  will  therefore  find  that,  when  they  shall  have  con- 
ceded to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  cify  the  selection  of  books  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools,  that  these  books  must  undergo  the  censorship  of  a. 
foreign  potentate.  We  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when  the  citizens 
of  this  country  will  allow  any  foreign  power  to  dictate  to  them  in  matters 
relating  to  either  general  or  municipal  law. 
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Prophets  again — but  not  prophets  of  charity,  I,  air,  say,  not  prophets 
of  good-will,  for  there  is  something  more  in  their  souls  than  the  public  wel- 
fare. There  is  something  in  their  insinnatioii  that  is  insulting,  and  a  tone 
which  does  not  show  a  mind  enlightened  and  enlarged,  and  an  appreciation 
of  equal  juatice  and  equal  rights.  Just  their  way.  They  hear  that  an  appeal 
has  gone  to  the  pope ;  and  it'  we  desired  to  appeal,  also,  we  should  claim 
the  right  to  do  it  without  aakiog  permission  from  any  one.  Catholics  all 
over  the  world  do  it  when  their  consciences  make  it  a  duty,  but  not  in  mat- 
ters of  this  iind.  "  These  books  must  undergo  the  censorship  of  a  foreigri 
potentate  I "  Now,  we  regard  him  only  as  supreme  in  our  Ghweh,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  memorial  without  noticing  one  other  ground 
on  which  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  their  late  appeal  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
urged  their  sectarian  claims,  and  excused  their  conscientious  objections  to 
the  public  schools.  Their  creed  is  dear  to  them,  it  seems,  because  some  of 
their  ancestors  haye  been  martyrs  to  their  faith.  This  was  an  unlortunate 
allusion. 

Some  !  "  Some  of  their  ancestors  have  been  martyrs  to  their  faith."  I 
speak  of  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  when  you  reflect 
on  the  bigoted  and  unjust  laws  which  Great  Britain  founded  against  all  that 
were  Catholics,  by  which  their  churches  were  wrested  from  them,  and  a 
bribe  was  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  double  crime  of  murder  and  of 
peijury — when  it  authorized  any  man  to  bring  the  head  of  a  Catholic  to  the 
commissioner,  and,  if  he  would  only  swear  it  was  the  head  of  a  priest,  he 
got  the  same  price  as  for  the  head  of  a  wolf,  no  matter  whose  head  it  was — 
and  when  legislation  of  that  kind  continued  for  centuries,  this,  you  must 
agree  with  me,  was  being  martyrs  indeed.  But  when  have  the  Methodists 
shown  a  sympathy  for  those  contending  for  the  rights  of  consdence  ? 
When  the  dissenters  of  England  claimed  to  be  released  from  the  operation 
of  the  "  Test  and  Corporation  "  act,  by  which  they  were  excluded  from  civil 
office,  did  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  assist  them  9  Not  a  solitary 
petition  went  from  them  for  the  enlargement  of  their  fteedom.  And  is  it  a 
wonder  that  we  look  to  conscience,  and  admire  those  who  had  the  firmness 
to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake  !  By  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  the 
doors  of  Parliament  were  closed  against  us,  if  we  had  a  consci<aice,  for  it 
required  us  to  take  an  oath  which  we  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  there- 
fore we  could  not  swear  it.  There  it  is,  sir ;  it  w  because  we  have  a  con- 
science, because  we  respect  it,  that  we  have  suffered ;  and,  while  virtue  is 
admired  on  earth,  the  fidelity  of  the  people  that  are  found  standing  by  the 
right  of  conscience  will  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  yet, 
we  are  told,  it  was  an  unfortunate  allusion  ! 


out  being  reminded  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantei 

They  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  fli-es  of  Smithfiuld 
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What  ie  that  to  us  1    Are  we  the  people  that  took  part  in  that  1 

or  the  crusade  against  the  Waldensefl  3    We  would  wUlbgly  cover  these 

scenes  with  the  mantle  of  charity 

They  had  better  not  make  the  attempt,  for  their  mantle  is  too  narrow. 

and  hope  that  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  ■will  in  future  avoid 

whatever  has  a  tendency  to  revive  the  painful  remembrance. 

Let  them  enter  upon  that  chapter,  and  discuss  the  charitableness  of  their 
religion,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove — I  speak  it  with  confidence  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  honorable  assembly — that  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  chari- 
table to  those  that  depart  from  her  pale,  than  any  other  that  ever  was  yoked 
in  unholy  alliance  with  civil  power. 

Your  memorialists  had  hoped  that  the  intolerance  and  exclusiveness  ' 
which  had  characterized  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  had  heen 
greatly  softened  under  the  benign  Inflttences  of  our  civil  institutions.     The 
pertinacity  with  which  their  sectarian  interests  are  now  urged  has  dissi- 
pated the  illusion. 

Sectarian  interosta  again,  although  we  have  disclaimed  theml 

We  were  content  with  their  having  excluded  us.-ei  cathedra,  from  all 
claim  to  heaven,  for  we  were  sure  they  did  nut  possess  the  keys,  notwith- 
standing their  confident  pretensions ; 

Why,  they  need  not  be  uneasy  about  our  excluding  them  from  heaven, 
for  their  opinion  is  that  they  have  no  chance  to  enter  if  they  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  us ;  and  therefore  our  excluding  them  is  of  no  avail. 

nor  did  wo  complain  they  would  not  allow  us  any  participation  in  the 

benefits  of  purgatory 

Pray,  what  has  that  to  do  with  common  school  education  f 

for  it  is  a  place  they  have  made  for  themselves,  and  of  which  they  may 

claim  the  exclusive  property ; 

Well,  it  is  no  matter  whether  we  believe  in  purgatory  or  not ;  it  ia  no 
matter  for  the  Common  Council  to  decide.  But  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  purgatory,  and  wish  to  go  farther,  they  may  prove  the  truth  of  the 
proverb,  which  says,  "  They  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse." 

but  we  do  protest  against  any  appropriation  of  the  public  school  fund 

for'  their  exclusive  benefit,  or  for  any  other  purposes  whatever.     Assured 
that  the  Common  Council  will  do  what  it  is  right  to  do  in  the  premises,  we 
are,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servants, 
N.  Babgs, 
Thomas  E.  Boifo, 
George  Peck. 

And  now  I  have  gone  through  these  two  remonstrances,  both  of  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  refer  to  the  document  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen, 
and  rest  their  opposition  on  the  same  ground.  Of  that  document  I  will 
pass  over  tlie  introduction ;  but  I  may  observe  that  its  authors,  by  what 
influence  I  am  unable  to  say,  have  been  made  to  rest  their  report  upon  an 
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issue  such  as  I  have  already  described,  and  for  wHoh  our  petition  famishes 
DO  basis.     I  will  flrst  call  your  attention  to  the  following  obserTationa ; 

The  petitioners  who  appeared  also  contended  that  they  contribated,  in 
commoa  with  all  other  citizens  who  were  taxed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  common  school  fund,  and  that  Ihey  were  therefore  entitled 
to  a  participation  in  its  advantages ;  that  now  they  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  fund,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  Catholic  churches  could  not  con- 
scientiously send  their  children  to  schools  in.  which  the  religious  doctrines 
of  their  fathers  were  exposed  to  ridicule  or  ceosni-e.  The  truth  and  justice 
of  the  first  branch  of  this  proposition 

That  is,  the  payment  of  taxes, 

cannot  be  questioued      T/ie  eorrectnesg  of  the  latter  part  of  th^  irgument, 

go  far  a     Ji  lates      lo  t  of  any  ifctnd  m  tlm  puUie  schools 

reflecting   n  the  Cath  I     CM    S  WA    deb  ed  Sy  Me  Behool  Society. 

Now  1 13  t  b  m  mb  1  th  thi  d  nial  of  any  thing  objectionable 
in  the  b  k  f  th  Publ  SI  1  So  ty  was  made  at  the  period  of  the 
last  appl  tn  Imp  ualdthe  gentlemen,  if  they  had  known 
there  wa  any  th  ng  Ij  t  nabl  t  the  Catholics,  would  not  have  denied 
it.    I  am  th  J  b  1        d  th       w  thing,  and  from  this  circumstance 

I  think  I  may  f  ly  d  w  th  nf  n  tl  t  they  had  not  paid  that  atten- 
tion to  h  b  k  wh  h  h  y  h  Id  h  e  done,  knowing  the  variety  of 
denomin  t  t   I  t  nj,  t    th     bm\    nd  entitled  to  iti  Vnefits;  or, 

knowing  thi  "I  th  f  li  g  and  prm  pies  of  Catholics,  that  they  were 
incompetent  f  th]  p  lis  kg  fthir  responwble  duties.  It  is  only 
on  one  of  these  two  grounds  that  I  can  account  for  their  denial  But  since 
that  time  they  have  not  only  admitted  that  the  objection  was  correct,  but 
they  have  espunged  passages  from  the  books  which,  at  the  time  of  this 
denial,  they  said  did  not  exist.  I  shaU  pass  on,  now,  to  the  two  ijnestions 
on  which  the  decision  of  the  comuiitteo  was  made  to  rest.    The  first  is  : 

Have  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  under  the  existing  laws  relative 
to  common  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  legal  right  to  appropriate 
any  portion  of  the  school  fund  to  religious  corporations  f 

Whether  they  have,  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear  and  certain — that  it  is  not 
as  a  "  religious  corporation  "  that  we  apply  for  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  have  struck  the  attention  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  remonstrated.  We  do  not  apply  as  a.  religious 
body ;  we  apply  in  the  identical  capacity  in  whichi  we  are  taxed — as  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth,  without  an  encroachment  on  principle  or  the  viola- 
tion of  any  man's  conscience.     But,  secondly,  they  ast : 


Certainly  not.  If  the  Constitution  and  Government  have  deteniiined 
that  no  religious  denomination  shall  receive  any  civil  privilege,  the  exercise 
of  such  power  will  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  nature  of  our  Government.  But  there  is  throughout,  and  in  all 
these  documents,  a  sqneamishness,  a  false  delicacy,  a  persuasion  that  every 
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thii^  which  escludea  religion  abroad  is  rigtt  and  liberal.  It  wonld  bo 
unnecessary  for  me  to  follow  this  report  sentence  by  sentence,  if  there  had 
not  been  so  much  reliance  placed  on  it  by  those  who  hare  remonstrated ; 
but  as  so  much  conseciuence  has  been  attached  to  it,  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  other  passages.    They  go  on  to  say : 

Private  associations  and  religious  corporations  were  excluded  from  the 
management  of  the  fund  and  the  government  of  the  schools.  Private  inter- 
eat,  under  this  system,  could  not  appropriate  the  public  treasure  to  private 
purposes,  and  religious  zeal  could  not  divert  it  to  the  purposes  of  prose- 
Ijtasm. 

Why,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  intended.  We  have  been  driven,  by 
the  obligation  of  our  consciences,  and  at  our  expense — which  -we  are  poorly 
able  to  bear — to  provide  schools ;  but  they  are  not  convenient,  they  are  not 
well  ventilated,  and  aie  not  weil  calculated  to  give  that  development  to 
your  young  citizens  which  they  ought  to  have.  Why  argue,  then,  against 
religions  corporations,  and,  in  treating  this  question,  bring  prejudices  into 
view  which  ought  t«  have  no  existence  in  reality  f  They  then  go  on  to  give 
the  history  and  orig^  of  the  present  law,  and  of  the  public  school  fund ; 
and  it  seems  that,  for  a  period  of  time— and  a  long  period — the  Legislature 
designated  the  schools  which  might  participate  in  this  bounty.  Each 
religious  denomination  provided  for  the  instruction  of  its  own  poor;  they 
bad  provided  schools,  and  their  exertions  were  honorable  and  laudable. 
The  Legislature  granted  its  aid,  and  the  respective  societies  were  encour- 
aged to  go  on  with  the  good  work ;  and  they  did  go  on  year  after  year,  and 
then  there  was  never  heard  that  disputation  which  appears  now  to  be  so 
much  dreaded.  There  was  not  then  heard  dissension  between  neighbors,  or 
strife  between  societies ;  every  thing  went  on  peaceably — and  why  J  Be- 
cause the  schools  and  the  citizens  were  not  then  charged  that  reli^on  was  a 
forbidden  subject.  Nor  should  you  now  make  it  a  forbidden  part  of  educa- 
tion, because  on  religious  principle  aione  can  conscience  find  a  resting-place. 
It  should  be  made  known  that  hero  conscience  is  supreme— that  here  all 
men  are  free  to  choose  the  views  which  their  judgments,  with  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility  to  an  eternal  weal  or  woe,  shall  offer  for  their  adoption. 
It  should  be  taught  that  here  neighbors  have  the  right  to  differ,  and  what- 
ever is  the  right  of  one  must  be  recognized  as  the  right  of  the  other ;  and 
the  distribution  of  this  fund  will  bo  better  calculated  to  benefit  the  commu- 
nity than  it  can  be  by  these  public  schools,  where  every  thing  seems  to  bo  at 
par  except  religion,  and  that  is  below  par  at  an  immense  discount.  They 
tell  us,  then,  that 

The  law  was  imperative  in  its  character,  and  the  several  religious  socie- 
ties of  the  city  possessed  a  legal  right  to  draw  their  respective  portions  of 
liie  fund  from  the  public  treasury,  subject  only  to  the  restriction,  that  the 
money  so  received  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  free  and  com- 
mon, education. 

But  that  "  right  to  draie  "  has  been  taken  away ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  act  by  which  the  right  to  draw  is  taken  away  which  forbids  their  receiv- 
ing it  still,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  this  honorable  body,  the  circumstances 
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of  the  case  entitle  them  to  it.  It  is  not  an  impeachment ;  the  Legislature 
had  no  intention  to  reflect  on  religioos  todies — it  had  no  intention  to  black- 
ball religion  in  the  puhlic  schools ;  and  yet  that  view  has  been  taken  of  it. 
Such  was  not  the  case ;  but  becaiise  circuiuBtances  had  arisen — and  what 
were  they  ?  Why,  gross  abuses  had  been  practised  by  one  of  the  religious 
societies,  and 

The  funds  received  by  the  Church  -were  applied  to  other  purposes  than 
those  contemplated  by  the  act. 

Under  some  pretext,  the  favor  to  expend  the  school  moneys  had  been 
conferred  on  that  society  in  a  way  that  distinguished  it  from  aU  other  Chris- 
tian denominations  and  societies ;  and  the  other,  seeing  this  privilege  con- 
ferred on  one,  and  not  on  the  rest,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  Legis- 
lature ;  they  intimated  that  the  partiality  to  that  society  of  Baptists  was  an 
injustice  to  others,  and  thej  remonstrated  against  the  law  conferring  esclu- 
sive  privileges,  and  against  no  other  tiling  whatever.  And  yet,  by  every 
document,  and  by  this  very  document,  it  seema  lo  be  imagined  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  revoke  special  favors  granted  to  that  society,  but  with- 
drew its  aid  from  all  Christian  Churches  ;  so  that  all  the  men  who  remon- 
strated against  this  partial  legislation  were  found  to  have  been  themselves 
deprived  of  the  privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed,  and  this  on  the  strength 
of  their  own  remonstrances  for  quite  another  thing.  And  the  discretion 
which  the  Legislature  had  exercised  to  designate  the  schools  which  should 
receive  this  fund,  was  transferred  to  this  honorable  body,  the  Council  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  And  why  was  it  transferred  ?  I  cannot  speak  positive- 
ly, but,  while  it  seems  to  me  that  there  were  abuses  shown  to  exist  by  the 
remonstrants,  of  which  they  made  complaint,  we  may  suppose  the  Legisla- 
ture conceived  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter,  not 
being  on  the  spot,  hut  that  the  Common  Council,  being  here,  and  being  a 
body  chosen  by  the  people,  in  wiiich,  consequently,  the  pnhlic  would  have 
confidence,  was  the  best  and  most  fitting  body  to  designate,  from  time  to 
time,  the  institutions  or  schools  which  should  be  entitled  to  receive  those 
school  moneys.  This  must  have  been  their  intention,  and  yet  this  has  been 
interpreted  as  repealing  the  law,  in  order  to  deprive  those  denominations  of 
a  le^  right  (for  right  they  had,  and  they  could  come  and  demand  the 
money),  and  not  a  mere  transfer  of  the  discretion  to  give  this  money,  irom 
the  Legislature  to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York.  Now,  ali  this,  which 
is  so  plain  and  simple,  has  been  construed  by  these  gentlemen  of  the  Public 
School  Society  as — what !  As  conferring  a  monopoly  upon  thorn — as  a  law 
disqualifying  all  religious  denominations  receiving  it.  So  it  has  been  inter- 
preted. But,  if  it  were  ao,  we  ask  cot  for  the  money  on  the  ground  that  we 
are  a  religious  corporation,  but  of  public  utility,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  cducarion  to  a  lai^e  and  destitute  class  which  otherwise  will  not  have 
the  means  to  procure  it,  Wc  ask  it  to  secure  a  public  advantage ;  and  if 
the  objections  anywhere  exist  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention,  they 
do  not  apply  to  our  case.  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  detain  jou 
any  longer  on  this  subject  as  referred  to  in  this  document,  because,  while  the 
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me  simple  fact,  they  are  aiding  against  dangers 
whict  do  not  threaten  them.    But  tten  they  go  on  to  say : 

To  prevent,  in  our  day  and  country,  the  recurrence  of  scenes  so  abhor- 
rent to  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity,  and  right,  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States,  have  declared,  in  some  form  or 
other,  that  there  should  be  no  establishment  of  religion  bylaw;  that  the. 
affairs  of  the  State  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  &om,  and  unconnected 
with,  those  of  the  Church  ;  that  every  human  being  should  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  that  all  churches  and  reli- 
gions should  be  supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  that  no  tas  should 
ever  he  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  any  denomination  of  religion,  for  any 
cause,  or  under  any  pretenoe  whatever. 

All  this  is  doctrine  to  which  we  subscribe  most  heartily.  And  while  we 
aeek  to  be  relieved  from  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer,  we  do  not  seek 
relief  to  the  detriment  of  any  other  sect.  What  1  is  this  country  independ- 
ent of  religion  f  Is  it  a  country  of  atheism,  or  of  an  established  religion  ? 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  a  country  which  makes  no  law  for  reli- 
gion, but  places  the  right  of  conscience  above  all  other  authority — granting 
equality  to  all,  protection  to  all,  preference  to  none.  And  while  all  these 
documents  have  gone  on  the  presumption  of  preference,  all  we  want  is  that 
wo  may  be  entitled  to  protecthn  and  not  preference.  We  want  that  the 
public  money  shaU  not  be  employed  to  sap  religion  in  the  minds  of  our 
children — that  they  may  have  the  advant^f*  of  education  without  the  in- 
termixture of  reli^ous  views  with  their  common  knowledge,  which  goes  to 
destroy  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  true  religion.  There  is  another 
feature  connected  with  this  subject — which  is  the  definition  given  of  a  pub- 
lic school,  such  as  should  be  entitled  to  this  money.  "  If  the  school  money," 
say  these  gentlemen — and  I  must  believe  they  are  imposed  on  by  a  statement 
which  is  not  correct.  I  believe  if  they  had  known  the  true  statement,  they 
would  not  have  published  in  their  report  such  a  statement  as  this : 

If  the  school  money  should  be  divided  among  the  religious  denomina- 
tions generally,  as  some  have  proposed,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the 
support  of  schools  of  a  purely  civil  character ;  and  if  there  should  be,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  any  dtizen  who  could  not,  according  to  his  opinions 
of  right  and  wrong,  conacienliously  send  his  child  to  the  school  of  an  exist- 
ing sect,  there  would  be  no  public  school  in  which  he  could  be  educated. 
This  might,  and  probably  would,  he  the  case  with  hundreds  of  our  citizens. 

Now  let  me  for  a  moment  invite  your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  you ;  and  it  is  that  part  on 
which  all  these  documents  go,  that  religious  teaching  would  vitiate  all  claim 
to  a  participation  in  this  public  fund.  A  common  education,  then,  as  under- 
stood by  the  State,  is  a  secular  education ;  and  these  documents  contend 
that  any  religious  teaching,  no  matter  how  slight,  will  vitiate  aQ  claim  to  a 
participation  in  this  fund.  Now  the  Public  School  Society,  in  their  reports, 
have  from  time  to  time  stated  themselves,  and,  observe,  with  a  consciousness 
that  the  jealous  eye  of  the  community  is  upon  them— they  state,  still  under 
this  restriction,  that  they  have  imparted  rdi^on.  Now  if  this  doctrine  be 
correct,  they  are  no  more  entitled  to  the  common  school  fund  than  others. 
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Or  is  the  doctrine  correct,  Eind  yet  one  must  abide  by  it,  and  not  another  1 
Again,  these  gentjemen  charge  us  with  accusing  them  i>i  teaching  infidehty, 
when  taking  this  tas  they  give  thai  education,  which,  they  state  to  us  when 
we  apply  for  a  portion  of  this  money,  the  State  contemplates  to  give  the 
scholar — that  is,  an  education  without  religion.  Sow  if  the  child  be 
brought  up  without  religion,  what  is  he,  if  not  an  infidel !  "  Oh,"  they 
say,  "we  do  not  teach  it."  Is  it  necessary  to  teach  infidelity  1  It  does  not 
require  the  aelive  process.  To  make  an  infidel,  what  is  it  necessary  to  do  ? 
Cage  him  up  in  a  room,  give  him  a  secular  edncation  from  the  age  of  five 
years  to  twenty-one,  and  I  ask  you  what  he  will  come  out,  if  not  an  infidel ) 
Whether  he  will  know  any  thing  abont  God  t  And  yet  they  tell  you  that 
leligioua  teaching  is  a  disqualification.  What  will  a  child  be,  then,  if  you 
give  him  their  education  from  hie  youth  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one !  Will 
he  know  any  thing  of  God,  and  of  a  Divine  Redeemer?  of  a  Trinity,  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Sariour,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  or  of  any  of  those  grand  doctrines  which  are  the  basis  and 
corner-stone  of  our  Christianity?  And  because  we  object  to  a  system  of 
teaching  which  leads  to  practical  infidelity,  we  are  accused  of  charging  the 
Public  School  Society  with  being  infidels.  They  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
chaise ;  we  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  or  of  the  people  of  the  State,  that  the 
public  schools  sbonld  be  made  precisely  such  as  the  infidels  want  ?  Permit 
me  to  say,  when  I  use  the  term  infldel,  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  those  that  are 
so.  I  would  not  be  one ;  but  I  respect  their  right  to  be  what  they  please. 
A  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman  who  professes  to  be  one  of  this  class,  and  who 
would  not  allow  his  children  to  be  scholars  where  religion  is  taught  at  all, 
said  he  could  send  them  to  the  public  school,  for  there  the  education  suited 
him.  Waat,  then,  is  the  consequence  ?  That  while  the  public  education  of 
New  York  is  guarded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  u  t  the  nfidel,  the  children 
become  so.  And  is  there  any  authority  in  th  s  boa  d  o  of  a  legislative 
body  at  Albany,  or  is  there  any  board  in  the  tin  n  w  tl  j  ower  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  exclude  religion  or  to  engraft  H  N  th  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  infidel  says  truly  that  there  is  no  I  n  taught,  and  therefore 
he  can  send  his  children ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  why  nj  member  of  a 
Christian  Church  should  be  forced  to  do  violence  to  his  convictions,  and  not 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  equal  advantages  ?  If  the  infidel  can  send  his  chil- 
dren to  these  schools,  because  no  religion  is  taught  there,  and  who,  therefore, 
has  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  conscience,  why  cannot  the  Christian  enjoy 
equal  advantages !  They  say  their  instruction  ia  not  sectarianism ;  but  it  is ; 
and  of  what  kind  ?  The  sectarianism  of  infidelity  in  its  every  feature. 
But  because  it  is  of  a  negative  kind,  and  they  do  not  admit  the  doctrines 
of  any  particular  denomination — because  they  do  not  profess  to  teach  reli- 
gion, therefore  it  is  suited  for  all !  As  a  test,  therefore,  of  this  principle, 
give  this  purely  secular  knowledge  to  a  young  man,  keep  him  from  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ^ve  hhn  nothing  else,  and  what  sort  of  a 
man  would  he  be  ?  What  would  he  the  state  of  his  mind  f  A  blank — a 
perfect  blank  as  to  religious  impressions.    But  I  contend  that  it  is  infidelity, 
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aod  I  hope  the  public  bcUooI  gentlemen  hear  what  I  say.  But  again,  I  do 
not  charge  it  oa  their  intention,  and  their  assertion  is  purely  gratuitous 
when  thej  say  that  snch  an  accusation  is  made  against  them.  Here  is  the 
observation  of  the  report  on  this  subject : 

If  religious  instruction  is  communicated,  it  is  roKEioH  to  the  intentions 
of  the  school  ajatcm,  and  should  be  instantly  abando?ied.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  no  part  of  a  common  school  education. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  report  which,  I  take  leave  to  repeat,  ha» 
been  prepared  bj  the  gentlemen  who  drew  it  up  as  a  committee,  under  the 
imprcsMon  fixed  on  tlieir  minds  that  Catholics  want  this  money  to  promote 
their  reli^on,  and  that  if  it  were  granted  to  ns,  others  would  want  it  for 
their  respective  religions  also ;  and  on  this  assumption  they  decided.  But 
against  this  false  issue  I  protest,  whether  set  forth  in  this  report  or  in  the 
two  remonstrances  before  this  Council — one  from  the  Public  School  Society, 
and  the  other  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  not  my  huainess 
to  speali  in  relation  to  the  Puhlic  School  Society  at  large.  Of  its  history  I 
have  taken  pains  to  make  myself  sufficiently  possessed  to  speak ;  and  I  find 
tliat  in  its  origin,  so  far  from  disclaiming  all  connection  with  religion,  bo  far 
from  conceiving  religious  teaching  disadvantageous,  it  was  originally  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  destitute  portion  of 
the  population,  and  their  petition  for  a  charter  set  forth. 

The  benefits  which  ivould  result  to  society  from  the  education  of  such 
children,  by  implanting  in  their  minds  the  principles  of  beligion  and 
morality. 

At  this  time  every  denomination  taught  its  own,  and  received  an  equal 
portion  of  the  fund  from  the  public  authorities  to  aid  them  in  their  good 
work,  so  that  their  children  were  provided  for,  and  this  Society  came  to 
gather  in  the  neglected  and  the  outcast — they  came  as  gleaners,  after  the 
reapers  had  gone  through  the  field,  and  a  most  benevolent  purpose  theirB 
was ;  and  their  object,  I  repeat,  when  they  applied  to  the  Legislature,  was  set 
forth  to  be  (for  they  did  not  conceal  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education), 
to  produce  benefits  to  society  by  the  implanting  in  the  minds  of  such  chil- 
dren the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  There  were  children  belonging 
to  no  denomination ;  and  this  Society,  seeing  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  society  from  the  education  of  such  children  bj  implanting  in  their  minds 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  undertook  this  benevolent  work,  and 
covered  themselves  and  tlie  name  of  their  Society  with  glory  by  that  under- 
taking. But  it  is  strange  that  what  then  was  so  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity— the  implanting  in  the  minds  of  children  the  principle  of  religion 
and  moraUty — should  have  ceased  to  be  so  now  ;  and  that  they  or  their  suc- 
cessors should  seek  to  make  that  very  thing  a  disqualification,  and  to  turn  it 
against  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  claim  themselves  to  monopolize 
the  fund  and  the  teaching  on  the  principle  that  no  reUgion  shall  be  im- 
parted. Now  has  the  Legislature  seen  fit  to  alter  the  charter,  so  as  to  make 
reli^oua  teaching  a  disqualificarion  of  all  other  sects  I 
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Was  it  for  that  purpose  that  this  Society,  step  by  step,  obtained  enlarged 
privilegea,  hy  which  not  only  the  neglected  children  of  the  community,  hot 
those  of  others,  came  under  their  care — that  they  ohtained  grants  from  the 
puhlic  treasury  and  the  exchequer  of  the  city,  to  an  amount  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  nntil  the  Society  claims  to  be  the  true  and  only  Sodety, 
though  exiating  as  a,  private  corporation,  electing  its  own  body,  fixing  a  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  membership,  sometimes  $10,  at  others  $30,  $35,  and 
$50,  any  of  whicli  sums  is  too  much  for  a  poor  man  to  pay ;  and  out  of  this 
organized  body  electing  the  trustees  to  carry  on  the  work  ? 

I  mention  this,  not  to  blame  them — for  they  believe  they  are  doing  good 
— hut  to  show  that  even  with  men  who  are  honorahle  in  every-day  life,  how 
much  watfihfiilneas  and  vigilance,  how  much  tact  and  talent,  is  used  to  grasp 
more  and  more,  till  they  absorb  all,  and  completely  deprive  all  others  of  any 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  controlling  this  fund. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  it  is  not  my  peculiar  province,  to  enter  into  the 
legal  part  of  the  argument ;  but  I  have  to  regret  that  the  gentleman  who 
did  intend  to  treat  it,  and  to  whose  department  it  belonged,  has  been  unfor- 
tunately prevented  by  the  bursting  of  a  small  blood-vessel.  But,  though 
my  experience  has  not  qualified  me  to  enter  into  legal  matters,  yet,  as  a 
citizen,  I  might  have  the  riglit  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  monopoly 
which  this  Society  claims ;  and  that  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  monopoly, 
and  not  only  contrary  to  their  monopoly  simply  regarded  as  a  monopoly, 
but  because  I  believe  that  a  monopoly  of  this  description  should  be  regard- 
ed) with  double  jealousy.  Why?  Because  this  monopoly  is  of  greater 
weight  than  in  ordinary  cases ;  of  great  weight  pecuniarily — for,  last  year, 
the  fund  amounted  to  $115,000— because  the  distribution  of  that  money 
gives  to  them  a  patronage  which,  considering  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  is  in  danger  of  being  used  disadvantageously — because  it  gives  to 
them  privileges  of  infinitely  higher  importance  than  any  that  can  be  esti- 
mated by  dollars  and  cents — the  privilege  of  stamping  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter on  the  minds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  children.  They 
ought  to  be  men,  to  discharge  the  trust  of  such  a  monopoly,  as  pure  as 
angels,  and  almost  imbued  with  wisdom  from  above  ;  such  men  they  should 
be,  when  they  would  venture  to  come  and  stand  by  the  motlier's  side,  and 
say,  in  effect,  "  Give  me  the  darling  which  you  have  nourished  at  your  breast 
— give  it  to  me,  a  stranger,  and  I  will  direct  its  mind.  True,  you  are  its 
parent,  but  you  are  not  fit  to  guide  Its  youthful  progress,  and  to  implant 
true  principles  in  its  mind ;  therefore  ^ve  it  to  me,  and  give  me  also  the 
means  wherewith  to  instruct  it."  That  is  the  position  of  that  Society ;  and 
they  ought  to  be  almost  more  than  men  for  this — as  doubtless  they  are  hon- 
orable men  in  their  proper  places ;  but  of  that  we  should  have  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  we  may  be  well  assured  that  they  are  fitted  to 
dischai^  their  duties.  It  is  this  consideration  that  brought  me  here,  as  the 
first  pastor  of  a  body  of  people  large  and  numerous  as  they  are  known  to 
be ;  but,  poor  as  many  of  them  are,  and  exposed  to  many  hardships,  they 
have  children  with  immortal  souls,  whoso  condition  is  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  it  is  an  impropriety  in  the  clerical  character,  I  would  rather 
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imdei^  the  reproach,  than  neglect  to  adTOcat*  their  rights,  as  far  as  I  have 
the  power,  with  my  feeble  ahility. 

The  CatholicB  of  the  city  of  New  York  may  lie  estimated  as  one  fifth  of 
the  population  ;  and  when  you  take  account  of  the  class  of  children  naually 
attending  the  public  schools,  and  consider  how  many  there  are  in  this  city 
who  are  iu  affluent  circumstances,  which  enabJe  them  to  give  an  education 
to.  their  children,  who  do  not  therefore  participate  in  the  teaching  of  the 
public  schools ;  and  when  jou  consider  the  numbers  not  attending  any 
school  at  aU — I  say,  of  those  people  who,  by  their  poverty,  are  the  objects 
most  usually  composing  the  number  that  require  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
mon school  fond,  Catholics  are  one  third,  if  not  more.  And  when  I  see  this 
one  third  excluded — respecting,  as  I  do,  their  welfare  in  this  life,  as  well  as 
their  welfare  in  a  brighter  world — then  it  is  that  I  come  forward  thus  pub- 
licly, and  stand  here  to  plead  for  them.  I  conceive  we  have  our  rights  in 
question,  and  therefore,  most  respectfully,  I  demand  them  from  this  honor- 
able board. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  there  should  be  remonstrances  against  our  claim; 
but  I  did  hope,  in  an  age  as  enlightened  as  this  is,  and  among  gentlemen  of 
known  liberality  of  feeling,  that  their  opposition  would  not  have  been  char- 
acterized aa  this  has  been.  However,  it  is  not  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise ; 
for  I  believe  if  some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  consider  themselves  now  as 
eminent  Christians,  had  lived  at  the  period  when,  Lazarus  lay  languishing  at 
the  gate  of  the  rich  man,  petitioning  for  the  crumls  that  fell  from  the  table, 
they  would  have  sent  their  remonstrance  against  his  petition. 

When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  its  petition  for  a  portion  of 
this  flmd,  some  eight  years  ago,  then  it  was  not  nnconstitntional !  Yet,  did 
the  Catholics  send  in  their  remonstrance  against  it  ?  When  their  theologi- 
cal seminaries  obtained  (and  they  still  receive)  the  bounty  of  the  State,  did, 
or  do,  the  Catholics  complain  J  Has  there  been  a  single  instance  of  illiber- 
ality  on  the  part  of  Oathoiics,  or  a  want  of  disposition  to  grant  rights  as 
universal  as  the  nature  of  man  may  require  ?  And  I  have  been  astonished 
only  at  this,  that  good  men,  with  good  intentions,  should  prefer  to  cling  to 
a  system,  and  to  the  money  raised  for  its  support  by  the  public  liberality — 
that  they  would  sooner  see  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  children  contending 
with  ignorance,  and  the  companions  of  vice,  than  concede  one  iota  of  their 
monopoly  in  order  that  others  may  enjoy  their  rights.  I  say  this  because  I 
am  authorized  to  say  it. 

And  what  am  I  to  infer,  but  that  they  prefer  the  means  to  the  end !  The 
end  designed  is,  to  convey  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  our  children ;  the 
means,  is  the  public  fund ;  and,  by  refusing  to  cause  the  slightest  variation 
in  their  system,  they  cling  to  the  means,  while  they  leave  thousands  of  chil- 
di'en  without  the  benefit  which  the  State  intended  to  confer.  They  may 
pursue  that  course,  hnt  the  experience  of  the  past  should  have  taught  them 
that,  white  they  maintain  their  present  character,  a  large  portion  of  their 
fellow-citizens  have  not— cannot  have — confidence  in  them. 

We  have  not  had  confidence  in  them  for  years  past ;  and  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  supply  an  education  to  our  children  ourselves,  is  sufficient 
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proof  tliflt  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  it  for  years  to  come,  rather  than  suf- 
fer our  children  to  be  taught  uniler  a  system  which  makes  them  ashamed  of 
the  religion,  their  fathers  profess. 

But  they  have  said,  that,  if  a  portion  of  this  fund  is  given  to  Catholics, 
all  other  sects  will  want  it.  Then  let  them  have  it.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
that  is  probable ;  and  niy  reason  is  this :  They  have  sent  in  remonstrances 
against  the  claim  of  the  Catholics,  as  jou  will  see  by  a  reference  to  Docn- 
ment  No.  80,  all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
et public  school  system.  And  if  they  are  satisfied,  and  their  children 
derive  benefit  from  it,  let  them  continue  to  frectuent  the  schools  as  they  do 
now.  The  schools  are  no  benefit  to  Catholics  now ;  we  have  no  confidence 
in  them ;  there  is  no  harmony  of  feeling  between  them  and  us.  We  have  no 
confidence  that  those  civil  and  religious  rights  that  belong  to  ns  will  be 
enjoyed  while  the  Public  School  Society  retains  its  present  monopoly.  We 
do  not  receive  benefit  from  those  schools ;  do  not,  then,  take  from  Catholics 
their  portion  of  the  fund,  by  taxation,  and  hand  it  over  to  those  who  do  not 
give  them  an  equivalent  in  return.  Let  those  who  can,  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  these  schools ;  but,  as  Catholics  cannot,  do  not  tie  them  to  a  system 
which  is  intended  for  the  advantage  of  a  class  of  society  of  which  they 
form  one  third,  but  from  which  system  they  can  receive  no  benefit. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  this  subject  to  which  I 
might  advert ;  hut  I  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  that  I  have  tres- 
passed on  your  patience,  I  feel,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  address  such  a 
body,  and  hurried  as  was  my  preparation,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  before  you  in  that  clear  and  lucid  manner  that  would  make 
it  interesting ;  but  it  was  not  with  that  view  that  I  claimed  your  attention 
in  relation  to  it ;  it  was  with  far  higher  motives ;  and  I  now,  with  confi- 
dence, submit  it  to  your  judgment. 

Theodoke  Sedgwick,  Escl.  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Ketchnm), 
as  counsel  for  the  Public  School  Society,  then  addressed  the 
board,  and  said : 

Mb.  Pbesidbnt  :  I  appear  here,  with  my  learned  Mend  and  asaociat*, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  on  bclialf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society ;  and 
I  desire  in  the  outset,  for  those  whom  I  represent,  as  well  aa  for  myself,  to 
reciprocate  all  that  the  reverend  gentleman  has  said  of  the  motives  of  the 
parties  for  whom  we  respectively  appear.  The  trustees  are  animated  by  no 
feeling  bat  a  desire  to  promote  what  they  conceive  will  be  for  the  true  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  the  city;  in  which  they  are  aa  deeply  iuterested  as  any 
men  can  be.  They  have  no  other  interest  than  to  maintain  that  which,  in 
their  judgment,  is  right  in  t  If  and  w  11  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  body. 
Impelled  by  these  motives  th  m  Ivefl  th  y  are  willing  to  believe  that  those 
who  are  opposed  to  them  a  e  an  mat  d  by  the  same  feeling.  It  is  most  espe- 
cially desirable  that,  in  a  ase  lik  th  the  petitioners  should  be  heard,  as 
they  are  being  heard,  in  tl  m  t  1  mn  manner  the  forms  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment will  permit.     We  h        n     1     bt  they  will  be  fairly  heard  ;  we  are 
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convinced  that  the  decision  to  whicli  jou  may  come,  wlietlier  for  or  against 
them,  will  be  righteously  pronounced.  The  trustees,  therefore,  are  moct 
anxious  that  the  case  should  be  fully  exammed.  What,  sir,  is  the  precise 
question  before  us  3  The  petition,  if  I  understand  it,  asks  your  honorable 
body  for  a  civil  ordinance — for  an  ordinance  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
money.  I  shall  therefore  waive  all  reply  to  that  portion  of  the  reverend 
gentleman's  opening  remarks  which  relates  to  the  trusteea  themselves  and 
the  Methodist  congregation.  That  part  of  his  argument  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case ;  howoyer  pointed  and  piquant  it  may  have 
been,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  which  you  have  to  decide.  TIip 
trustees  here  sink  into  nothing ;  the  petitioners  also  disappear  from  our 
view;  and  the  real  question  remains.  How  is  the  intellectual  condition  of 
our  children  to  be  best  promoted  ?  On  that  question  two  great  bodies  arc 
at  issac,  and  it  is  especially  consonant  with  our  form  of  government,  that 
both  should  be  fairly  heard  ;  it  is  in  consonance  with  that  principle  of  our 
government,  which  bases  it  on  harmony  and  compromise,  with  that  respect 
which  is  due  even  to  the  opinions  of  the  minority.  The  question  is  now 
being  heard,  as  it  only  best  can  be  heard ;  and  all  will  rest  content,  no 
doubt,  with  the  decision,  whatever  that  decision  may  be. 

If  I  understand  this  application  correctly,  it  is  nn  application  to  alter,  to 
modify,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  affect  the  common  school  system  of  this  State. 
Not  only  of  the  city,  sir,  for  it  has  a  more  extendve  bearing ;  it  is  to  affect 
the  whole  system  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  your  honorable  body  can- 
not come  to  a  proper  decision  of  this  matter,  unless  you  bring  your  minds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  our  system  of  education,  its  establish- 
ment, development,  and  extent  Thb  system,  sir,  which  you  are  this  night 
called  upon,  in  my  hnmblc  judgment,  not  merely  to  modify,  bnt  to  over- 
throw, bad  its  foundation  laid  as  far  back  as  the  year  1795.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  1795,  an  act  was  passed  "/or  the  encouragenimt  of  puUie  acliools;  "  and 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature 
which  framed  this  act  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  to  be  communi- 
cated in  the  schools  which  were  to  receive  its  bounty.  That  act  appropri- 
ated 130,000  annually  for  the  support  of  those  schools  in  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  in  which  the  children  should  be  "  instructed  in  the  English 
language,  or  be  taught  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such 
other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a 
good  English  education." 

Such  was  the  whole  extent  and  aim  of  the  system  as  it  was  originally 
founded.  It  was,  to  give  a  purely  secular  education.  This  act  was  the 
germ  of  our  present  system ;  but  the  question  was  not  fully  understood,  nor 
its  importance  sufficiently  appreciated ;  there  was  not  sufficient  genial  heat 
in  the  body  politic  to  develop  it ;  it  was  not  long  acted  under,  and  soon 
became  obsolete. 

In  1801,  another  act  was  passed,  "/or  the  mceiiragement of  literature" 
by  which  four  lotteries  were  established,  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object — a  pure  object,  deriving  its  support  from  a  most  impure  source  ; 
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(or  the  proceeds  of  these  lotteries  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
common  school  in  such  way  as  the  Legislature  might  direct. 

In  1805,  the  first  step  was  token  to  eatabliah  the  system  on  ii  firm,  per- 
manent fonndation,  and  then  (2d  April)  the  proceeds  of  the  first  500,000 
acres  of  the  public  lands  which  should  be  sold  were  set  apart,  to  be  invest- 
ed as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  for  tie  education 
of  the  children  o£  New  York.  This  fund  was  afterward  increased,  during 
the  years  1608,  1810,  and  1811,  by  the  receipt  of  the  surplus  fees  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  proceeds  of  certain  stock  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  in  this  city,  and  the  sums  then  flowing  from  lotteries,  lands, 
fees,  and  banks,  were  invested,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Comptroller,  for 
the  same  object.  In  1811,  the  fund  was  ftnmd  to  be  of  a  considerable 
amount,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  st 
the  next  session,  how  this  fund  could  be  best  appropriated,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  system  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools. 
They  accordingly  reported,  and,  in  1812  (10th  June'),  the  first  general  act 
was  passed,  which  laid  the  foundation,  broad  and  deep,  of  the  present 
system. 

That  act  directed,  in  general  terms,  that,  as  soon  as  the  revenue  from  the 
school  fund  should  amount  to  ?50,000,  it  should  be  appropriated  among  the 
different  counties  of  the  State ;  commissioners  and  inspectors  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  towns,  to  expend  the  amount  awarded  to  them  and  trustees 
of  the  school  districts  were  also  chosen  to  carry  out  the  scheme 

But  in  the  first  act  a  provision  was  inserted — and  it  is  import  snt  in 
regard  to  the  whole  common  school  system  to  bear  it  in  mmd— thit  the 
towns  and  counties  were  not  emnpclled  to  contribute  to  the  e\pense  of  edu- 
cation at  all.  Such  only  as  voluntarily  accepted  the  system  and  taxed 
themselves  to  a  similar  amount,  were  permitted  to  receive  any  portion  of 
the  fund.  But  if  they  chose  to  disregard  the  matter  altogethei  they  were 
at  liberty  so  to  do.  The  next  year  this  error— for  so  it  seems  the  Legisla- 
ture deemed  it — was  corrected.  The  towns  and  coimties  were  compelled  to 
adopt  the  system,  and  the  snpervisors  were  directed  to  tax  the  towns  to  the 
amount  of  the  proportion  allotted  to  them  from  the  school  fund.  They  did 
then  what  they  had  not  before  dared  to  do— they  taxed  the  people  directly 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  That  act  was  passed  in  1814.  The  system 
thus  established  was,  as  your  honors  well  know,  incorporated  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  which,  in  18S0,  were  made  the  code  of  our  State ;  and  that  beau- 
tiful fabric  still  remains  as  it  was  then  fashioned— so  simple,  and  yet  so 
beautiful,  I  should  be  loath  to  see  a  hand  laid  upon  it. 

The  functions  of  the  ordinal  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  have 
been  merged  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  in  other  lespects  no  alteration 
■has  been  made.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  fund  is  divided  among  the 
counties,  who  are  compelled  to  raiie,  by  taxation,  a  sum  equal  to  their 
respective  shares ;  commissioners  were  elected,  and  by  tliem  the  m^ney  is 
apportioned  among  the  towns,  and  these  again  arc  subdivided  into  district', 
and  trustees  elected  to  take  chirge  of  the  school  housoi,  and  to  have  the 
.immediate  supervision  of  the  sihools. 
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These  tmstee^,  at  stated  periods  (once  a  year),  make  their  report  to  the 
commissioners,  the  commissioiipra  to  the  county  clerkg,  and  they  to  the 
superintendent,  now  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  thus  is  <jne  harmonious  system 
established  throi^hout  the  State.  In  the  last  report,  of  1840,  it  ia  stated 
that  but  one  town  in  the  State  has  not  reported  during  the  last  year.  At 
the  establishment  of  the  system,  there  -was  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject— there  was  great  languor  and  indifference  among  the  people,  and  it 
was  long  before  the  towns  generally  came  to  take  an  interest  in  it ;  it  wafi 
long  before  the  trustees  made  regular  reports  of  the  matters  under  their 
charge ;  l>at,  as  the  lait  iPport  of  the  superintendent  shows,  there  has  been 
a  great  progress  of  opinion ;  every  town,  except  one,  has  made  its  report 
daring  the  last  year,  showing  the  condition  o"f  its  schools.  In  the  year 
1795,  $20,000  were  appropriated  to  the  common  school  system ;  in  1845,  it 
is  calculated,  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  that  the  capital  of  the 
common  school  fund  will  amount  to  five  mill  f  d  lla         Th        fxcts 

alone,  then,  show  the  certain  progress  made,  n  t  nly  n  h  m  f  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  system,  1  ut  th  nii  1  ind  hearts 
of  the  people  themselves.  Five  miUions  of  d  11  th  ^  11  b  th  api- 
tal,  and  two  millions  will  be  annually  expend  d  f  th  d  t  n  f  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  I     10,766  distn  ta  h  p  rt  1    and 

557,229  children  are  actually  under  inatructi  n    n  th  hi        N  w,  I 

suppose,  having  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  h  St  t  nd  t  t  p  pula- 
tion  and  resources,  it  may  most  safely  be  affi       d  th  n         h    y  tem 

for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  any  untry  n  th  u  rse — no 
system  of  this  grandeur,  by  which  the  people  take  care  that  the  people  shall 
be  educated— made  competent  to  discharge  those  duties,  without  which  the 
form  and  fabric  of  our  Government  are  a  mockery.  This  is  the  general  sys- 
tem throughout  the  State,  Now  let  us  examine  more  particularly  those  fea- 
tures wliich  relate  to  this  city,  with  which,  at  this  time,  we  are  more  imme- 
diately conceined.  In  181S,  the  first  act  to  which  I  have  alluded  extended 
its  provisions  to  this  city ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Legisla- 
ture then  drew  a  line  between  the  population  of  this  city  and  of  the  coun- 
try, and  required  the  city  to  levy  a  tas  for  this  object,  hefore  it  required  the 
country  population  to  do  so.  In  1814,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  system 
was  applied  to  the  entire  State,  and  all  counties  were  ror[uired  to  raise,  by 
taxation,  an  amount  equal  to  their  portion  of  the  fund.  By  that  act,  cer- 
tain schools  were  specified  as  tho  recipients  of  this  common  school  fund, 
and  such  othei  incorporated  religious  societies  as  then  supported  charity 
schools.  In  1834,  this  act  was  repealed,  and  the  Common  Council  was 
authorized,  once  in  three  years,  to  desigoato  tho  institutions  and  schools 
which  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  school  moneys.  After  the  passage 
of  this  act,  a  petition  from  a  great  portion  of  tho  property-owners  of  this 
city  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  praying  leave  to  raise,  by  taxation  on 
this  city  and  county,  a  fiirther  sum  besides  that  already  required  of  them, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  educating  the  destitute  poor.  I  claim  no  peculiar 
merit  for  them  in  so  doing,  but  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  the  credit,  such 
as  it  is,  of  ct.mprehending  their  own  interest.     They  saw  that  the  education 
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of  the  poor  was  essentiii  to  their  own  welfare  Perhaps  this  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  citizens  soliciting  the  favor  of  being  taxed.  It  was 
granted,  and  the  Corpoiation  was  then  authorized  to  impose  a  special  tax 
on  this  city  for  the  support  of  Bclioola  And  what  has  since  been  the  devei- 
opment  of  this  system  in  this  city  1  In  the  year  1838,  $34,000  were  received 
from  tlie  Bcliool  fund;  $34,000,  or  an  et[Ual  amount  to  that  received,  were 
raised  under  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  school  system  acts,  and  $73,000  in 
addition  were  raised  by  this  voluntary  taxation ;  so  that  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  fund  in  controversy  exceeds  $140,000 — ^no  trifling  sum,  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  this  inunicipa!  body.  ITow,  if  you  please,  what  is  the  tendency  of 
this  system  f — its  practical  effect — its  mode  of  tuition — the  nature  of  its 
instruction  1  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  lain  on  the  subject.  The  rever- 
end gentleman  has  said  that,  if  the  prayer  were  granted,  they  would  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  he  was  willing  that  the  body  which  he 
represents  should  apply  the  fund  as  the  law  directs.  But  the  law  makes  no 
provision  in  the  matter.  If  the  Koran  was  taught  in  a  common  school,  the 
law  would  not  interfere — the  law  would  not  shut  the  school ;  it  must  be  got 
at  in  some  other  way.  This,  the  very  essence  of  the  matter,  was  left,  and 
doubtless  intentionally  left,  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  to  this  honorable 
body.  Throughout  the  State,  the  people  elect  their  officers  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools ;  here  it  is  done  through  this  body,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people.  You,  then,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  people,  decide 
to  whom  this  fund  shall  be  distributed,  Kow,  at  the  outset  the  question 
may  arise — and  a  great  portion  of  the  remarks  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
compel  a  notice  of  it— whether  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  governmental  concern.  If  I  understand  the  argument  of  the  rever- 
end gentleman,  it  tends  to  the  negative  of  this  proposition.  When  he  says 
the  trustees  of  our  public  schools  "  take  the  children  from  their  mother, 
tUprioe  the  parents  of  their  o^spring,"  I  understand  him  to  say — and  it  is  not 
the  first  time,  by  any  means,  that  this  question  has  been  mooted — that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  intcrfei'e ;  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  parent ; 

h  t  th    bt        h    Id      t     t  rp  se  1  tw        th    f  th        d  h      hild     If 

h  m    t  d  tl       th   wh  1         t  m  h    Id  b     b  1  h  1     f  tl 

St  t  ht       t  t        t    f         t     !1  t       t        f      th        bj    t  m    t  b      1 

w  y  w  th  d  f  -th  m  h  II  !  1  1  I  tl  h  1  f  d 
gu       teed  by    h    C      1 1  t  1      Id  g    I     k      t    th    g         1      ff  r^ 

B  t  right        wr  h  t  th         d  rst     d  f  tl      pe  pi       f  th 
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the  father  and  the  mother  are  the  heet  judges  of  the  iiitereats  of  the  child 
itt  this  point  of  view.  If  so,  we  are  cast  on  the  sea  of  abstract  discussion. 
We  muat  asaume  something — we  must  take  something  for  granted.  The 
postulate  in  this  case  is,  "  the  State  requires  its  children  to  have  some  kind 
of  education."  What  kind,  then,  shall  that  he  3  Is  the  present  system  the 
beat,  or  shall  we  have  something  new,  and  repudiate  thnt  which  the  expe- 
rience of  thirty  jears  has  sanctioned  and  approved  t  There  are  three  kinds 
of  education  which  the  State  might  giye.  There  is  the  purely  secular  edu- 
cation, such  as  the  first  act,  to  which  I  have  referred,  contemplates — such  as 
the  master  gives  to  an  apprentice.  This  secular  education  may  be  better  or 
worse,  more  or  less  extensive.  The  child  may  he  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  may  be  given  what  is  called  hy  the  State  "  a  purely  English  education." 
There  is  another  kind  of  instruction  the  infant  may  be  imbued  with — those 
fundamental  principles  of  morals  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  at  least 
not  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  part  of  Christendom— about  which  the  body 
which  the  reverend  gentleman  represents  and  wc  Protestants  all  equally 
agree ;  as  to  the  moral  code  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  material  diiTerence 
of  opinion  among  us.  But,  beyond  that,  there  is  still  another  branch  of 
instruction  which  is  properly  called  religioui,  and  it  is  because  those  two 
phrases — "religious"  and  "moral" — have  been  used  occasionally  without 
an  accurate  apprehen'snm  of  their  signification,  that  the  documents  of  the 
trustees  have  been  misconstrued.  But  when  the  term  "moral"  education 
is  used,  it  only  means  that  education  which  instructs  the  children  in  those 
fundamental  tenets  of  duty  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion ;  it  does  not 
mean  that  sectarian  or  dogmatic  teaching  which  constitutes  wJiat  is  more 
properly  termed  a  "religioaa"  education.  The  common  schools  have  meant 
from  the  beginning  to  teach  the  children  the  great  moral  precepts,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  lie,"  and  ofhei's ;  but  they  have  not  intended 
to  teach  either  Episcopalianism  or  Methodism,  Catholicism  or  T7nitariacism, 
for  from  that  controversial  leaning  they  have  intended — and  if  I  understand 
the  system,  the  Legislature  intended — that  the  schools  should  feecp  aloof. 
It  never  cau  be  imparted  without  involving  the  parents  and  the  children  in 
hitter  disputes  endless  in  their  nature,  whose  inevitable  effect  would  be  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  the  parents  toward  each  other,  and  be  cither  use- 
less, or  positively  injurious  to  the  children.  A  religious  education,  properly 
BO  called,  no  man  can  undervalue.  If  a  moral  education  is  given,  the  other 
invaluable  instruction  must  be  superadded ;  but  the  State  does  not  intend 
to  give  it.  The  State  intends  to  give  a  "  secular  "  aud  moral,  but  not  a 
religious  education ;  the  State  does  not  intend  to  give  a  sectarian  education, 
and  that  is  precisely  what,  if  1  apprehend  correctly,  the  reverend  gentleman 
docs  intend  to  give.  Such  as  I  have  described  ia  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction in  this  State ;  and  that  of  the  city  is  in  harmony  with  it.  It  is  a 
system,  I  repeat,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  confer  a  secular  and  moral  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  thought  that,  for  the  purposes  of  moral  teaching,  the 
Bible  contwns  that  in  which  all  sects  can  agree — from  which  no  sect  can 
dissent.  Now,  what  is  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners?  I  suppose  it  is  hardly 
necessary,  in  this  age  and  in  this  country,  to  deny  any  feeling  of  hostility  to 
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Catliolics.  If  there  is  one  feeling  that  has  spread  more  than  another 
throughout  this  country,  it  is  one  of  religioua  toleration— it  is,  that  this 
country  was  designed  and  was  provided  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
other  countries.  It  lias  been  so  most  fortunately  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
and  the  poor  peasant  of  the  Rhine.  There  is  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  as  such;  still  leas  to  the  foreigner  as  sncli.  There  was  a  tiiiio 
when  Catholicism  and  ChristLinify  went  hand  in  hand — when  their  fellow- 
ri!]ip  was  hroken  by  no  jar  nor  schism — when  all  were  Catholics,  One  of 
lUe  best  men  who  has  ever  adorned  this  country,  was  Bishop  Chcvcri's,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  few  who  achieved  a  widespread  reputation  by  niei-o  acts 
"f  private  benevolence.  And  while  we  can  turn  to  such  men  as  adorning 
tlie  Catholic  Cbnrch,  it  cannot  be  that  there  is  any  hostility  to  them  as  a 
sect ;  if  there  foe,  most  assttredly  I  am  not  its  mouthpiece ;  and  while  I 
repudiate  all  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  petitioners,  this  I  will  further  say,  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  lend  my  feeblo  aid  to  the  public  school  system,  if  it 
were  actuated  or  marked  by  intolerance  or  hostility  to  Catholics — if  it  did 
not  maintain  a  perfect  impartiality  among  all  sects.  I  conceive  that  this  is 
not  a  subject  to  argue  as  counsel,  from  a  brief.  Unless  I  were  satisfied  that 
the  compliance  with  this  petition  would  be  dangerous  to  the  whole  system, 
as  a  lawyer  I  would  not  say  a  syllable  in  tlie  matter.  I  would  never,  on 
such  a  subject,  argue  against  my  deliberate  conviction  as  a  counsel,  for  hire. 
The  professional  man  must  here  be  merged  in  the  citizen,  and  it  is  only  as  , 
such  that  I  desire  to  be  beard. 

If  this  matter,  however,  is  properly  considered,  there  can  be  no  pretence 
fur  mating  it  hinge  on  Catholicism,  or  for  awakening  the  violence  of  reli- 
gious schisms.  Although  a  portion  of  the  Catholics,  at  this  moment,  are 
the  most  prominent  petitioners  of  the  most  numerous  body  which  demand  a 
change  of  the  system,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  not  more  affected  by  it 
than  others.  The  other  denominations  say,  "  We  are  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things,  and  with  the  education  conferred ;  but,  if  you  give  a 
portion  of  these  funds  to  one  sect,  to  be  administered  by  their  hands,  wb 
shall  claim  our  share  also."  So  long  as  yon  give  a  secular  education  com- 
bined with  moral  instruction  alone,  and  steer  entirely  clear  of  all  doctrinal 
or  sectarian  principles,  all  are  satisfied;  but  the  moment  an  apprehension 
exists  that  a  part  of  this  great  fund  goes  to  increase  the  numbei-s  and  the 
power  of  one  particnlar  sect,  that  moment  the  others  will  eagerly  strive  to 
check  wbat  they  believe  a  pernicious  influence,  and  to  check  it  in  the  same 
way.  At  present  these  sects  tacitly  consent  to  the  system  pursued  by  the 
trustees,  because  the  common  school  is  now  literally  a  "  C(ymm<in  icJiool,"  a 
neutral  institution ;  but  give  a  portion  of  this  fund  to  promote  the  interests 
of  that  sect,  and  others  will  that  instant  press  in,  demanding  their  equal 
share.  Those  demands  you  will  not  be  able  to  resist.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  speculative  matter.  You  have,  sir,  petitions  couched  in  these  very 
terms ;  and  if  you  answer  the  Catholic  in  the  affirmative,  you  cannot  give  a 
negative  to  the  otlier  claimants.  Consider,  then,  for  a  moment,  the  effect  of 
this.  After  all  the  sects  have  divided  the  fund  among  themselves,  what  ia 
to  become  of  the  children  of  that  large  class  who  are  of  no  sect,  or,  at  least, 
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who  ■wish  no  seetariau  education  to  be  given  ?  Are  tliey  to  he  left  utterly 
destitute  !  The  conclusion  ia  irreBistible,  that  this  is  a  direct  attempt  to 
subvert  the  whole  common  school  Bjetem.  The  grounds  taken  hj  thcpeti- 
tioners  are  twofold.  If  I  understand  tlicm  correctly,  they  arc  totally  at 
variance  and  incoiupatible  with  each  other.  One  is,  that  the  dogmas  of 
religion,  or  religion  propeilj  so  called,  is  not  taught  in  these  schools,  but 
that  what  the  reverend  gentleman  calls  the  sectarianiwra  of  infidelity  is 
propagated  in  them.  Afiother  olijection  to  the  system  is,  that  the  children 
are  made  Protestants :  in  other  words,  that  religion  is  taught  to  them.  I 
leave  it  to  the  reverend  gentleman  to  reconcile  these  propositions  for  the 
purposes  of  his  argument;  for  the  purposes  of  mine,  it  is  sufficient  that 
neither  of  them  is  tenable.  One  is  false  in  point  of  reasoning,  and  the  other 
in  point  of  {act, 

Aud  now  we  approach  the  citadel,  the  centre  of  the  discussion.  Now, 
as  to  this  matter,  the  petitioners  ask  your  honors  to  pass  a  civil  ordinance. 
The  fiist  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  Blme  j/ovr  honors  the  power  to  make 
the  appropriation  asked  for  )  The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Assistants 
have  already  intimated  their  opinion  that  no  such  power  rests  here—that 
this  application,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  presented  to  tho  Legislature. 
And  the  Board  of  Assistants  have  intimated  the  further  opinion,  that  the 
Legislature  has  already  passed  upon  this  very  question.  That  the  Board  of 
Assistants  are  light,  there  is,  I  venture  to  afflim,  no  doubt.  The  act  of 
1813,  by  which  the  Legislature  undertook  to  direct  how  the  school  flmd 
should  be  applied  in  this  city,  apportioned  it  among  the  Trustees  of  the 
Free-School  Society — now  the  Public  School  Society — the  Orphan  Asylum 
Society,  the  Economical  School,  the  African  Free  School,  and  mcli  incorpo- 
rated religious  soeietka  as  rum  support,  or  thereafter  shall  establish,  charity 
schools,  or  may  apply  for  the  same.  That  act,  beyond  any  question,  gave 
this  body  power  to  make  the  appropriation  now  asked  for.  The  churches 
acted  nnder  it,  and  claimed  their  share  of  the  school  fund.  On  the  8th  of 
Febiuary,  1832,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Ohurcli  of  the  city  of  Hew  York,  That  congregation  went  begging  to 
Albany,  as  other  congregations  will  go  if  this  wretched  a3«tem  shall  be  - 
introduced,  and  asked  leave  to  apply  that  part  of  their  share  which  was  not 
wanted  for  teachers,  to  the  erection  of  sehoolrhouses.  The  act  was  passed, 
and  its  natural  consequences  ensued.  The  teachers  were  underpaid,  and 
false  receipts  were  used  in  order  to  facilitate  and  conceal  the  increase  of  the 
property  of  the  corporation.  Here  a  gross  fraud  was  perpetrated.  That 
fraud  was  discovered,  and  it  led  to  a  change  in  the  system.  The  nineteenth 
annual  report  of  the  School  Society  contains  all  the  documents  and  proofe 
on  the  subject.  It  is  sufScient  for  our  present  purpose  that  the  fact  of  the 
deception  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  Legislature.  The  Common  Council  took  the  matter  up,  and 
addressed  a  memorial,  signed  by  Mr.  Paulding,  then  Mayor,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  repeal  of  the  act  under  which  the  fund  was  appropriated  to 
religious  societies  in  thp  city.    They  say : 

The  question  for  the  determination  of  the  Legislature,  at  this  time,  is 
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presomed  to  be,  whetlier  the  Free-School  Society  shall  he  suffered  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  and  have  the  principal  management  of  gratuitous  edu- 
cation in  the  city  of  New  York,  oi  whether  the  religions  societies  shall  take 
it  out  of  its  hands,  and  the  poor  he  educated  in  sectarian  schools. 

If  religions  societies  are  to  be  the  only  participators  of  the  portion  of 
the  school  fund  for  the  city  of  New  York,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  excited  between  different  sects,  which  will  go  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  society,  and  which  will  eurly  infuse  strong  prqudices  in  the 
minds  of  children  taught  in  tlie  different  schools.  Moreover,  your  memo- 
rislista  would  suggest  to  your  honorable  body,  whether  the  school  fund  of 
tiie  State  is  not  purely  of  a  civil  character,  designed  for  a  dvil  purpose ; 
and  whether,  therefore,  the  entrusting  of  it  to  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
bodies  is  not  a  violation  of  an  elementary  principle  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  and  country. — Nvneteentk  Beport  of  Fi-ee-School  Soeiety. 

Upon  that  memorial  a  committee  of  the  As^iembly  reported  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  act  in  ijuestion.     That  report  contains  the  following  passage  ; 

There  is,  however,  one  general  principle  connected  with  this  subject,  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude,  to  which  the  committee  would  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

It  appears  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  only  part  of  the  State  where 
the  school  fund  is  at  all  subject  to  the  control  of  reli^ous  societies.  This 
fund  is  considered  by  your  committee  purely  of  a  civil  character,  and  there- 
fore it  never  oifght,  in  their  opinion,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  anj  coipora- 
tion  or  set  of  men,  who  are  not  directly  amenable  to  the  constituted  civil 
authorities  of  the  government,  and  bound  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
public.  Your  committee  forbear,  in  this  place,  to  enter  fiilly  into  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  but  they  respectfiiUy  submit  whether  it  is  not  a  violation  of 
a  fundamental  principle  of  our  legislation,  to  allow  funds  of  the  State,  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  citizens,  designed  for  civil  purposes,  to  be  subject  to  'the 
control  of  any  religious  corporation. — Nineteenth  Annual  Hepori  of  Free- 
School  Society,  p.  51. 

Upon  that  memorial  and  report,  both  holding  this  language,  the  act  was 
passed,  under  which  your  honors  are  now  called  upon  to  grant  the  claim  of 
the  petitioners,  on  whose  behalf  the  reverend  gentleman  has  just  addressed 
you.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1834,  this  law  was  enacted,  entitled  "  An 
act  relating  to  Common  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  by  which  it  was 
provided  that 

Ths  imtitfitioTia  or  schools  which  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  school 
moneys,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  once  in  three  years,  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Corporation  of  this  city  in  Common  Council  convened. 

Now  I  ask  your  honor,  since  statutes  were  fli'st  formed,  was  ever  a  church 
designated  in  legal  language  as  an  "  institutiim, "  or  a  "  school  ? "  That  act, 
thee,  coupled  with  that  memorial  and  report  on  which  it  was  based,  compels 
the  conviction  that  it  wis  the  intention  of  the  Legislature— if  mj  mind  is 
not  clouded  by  the  views  I  have  taken  on  the  subject — it  is  as  clear  as  the 
sua  at  noon-day,  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  this  fund  should  be 
divided  amongst  '  institutions  and  Bchoola  "  and  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  education — of  civil,  secular  education,  not  of  religious,  sectarian 
instruction.  We  are  now,  then,  after  the  lapse  of  only  fifteen  years,  arguing 
before  this  honorable  body  the  very  question  which  was  argued  and  decided 
against  these  petitioners,  and  that  not  ahstiuse  or  complicated,  but  one  of 
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the  simplest  in  the  Yery  primer  book  of  liberty.  The  only  question  whicli 
can  by  possibility  be  raised  on  this  brancli  of  the  case  is  the  change  in  the 
phraseology  adopted  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  483  (3d.  ed.),  where, 
instead  of  the  ivords  "  institutions  or  schools,"  the  words  "  societies  cr 
schools  "  are  substituted,  "(hat,  certainly,  is  not  the  language  of  the  act  of 
1834 — it  is  not  as  clear  language  as  that  used  in  the  original  act  but  it  is 
very  apparent  that  the  revisors  changed  the  language  without  intending,  to 
changing  the  purport  of  the  provision.  Your  honors  are  well  awa  e  that 
where  any  change  of  oui  statute  law  was  considered  necessary  1  >  the  re 
visors,  where  an  old  enactment  was  altered,  or  a  new  provision  w  ts  intio- 
duced,  it  is  unifonuly  accompanied  by  a  note  to  show  the  reason  for  the 
alteration.  But  there  is  no  note  nor  comment  whatever  on  this  pas^iage 
Your  hoEoK  are  tqualiy  well  aware  that  the  revisors  did,  for  the  simphfica 
tion,  and,  as  they  no  doubt  considered  the  improvement,  of  the  law  aome 
tinies  change  the  phraseology  of  our  statutes,  to  make  it  more  elegant  or 
precise ;  that  is  the  reason  why  tbey  here  have  substituted  the  w  ord  "  socie- 
ties" tor  "institutions."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  de- 
liberately revert  to  the  exploded  enactment,  which  esistcd  prior  to  1834, 
without  note  or  comment,  explanation  or  reason,  to  show  why  they  had  re- 
established a  system  once  pronounced  pernicious.  As  a  matter  of  law, 
therefore,  I  affirm  without  hesitation  this  question  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Legislature,  and  that  the  sovereign  power  has  removed  from  this  honor- 
able body  the  right  or  authority  to  apportion  this  fund  among  religions 
societies.  If  we  are  right  in  this  part  of  the  discussion,  wo  might  stop  here. 
If  this  ground  is  well  taken  the  petition  must  unquestionably  be  rejected. 
Your  honors  can  t  t  f  w  t  of  jurisdiction.  But  suppose  us  to  be 
wrong— put  out  of  VI  w  th  at  f  1834,  and  consider  the  question  as  it 
presents  itself  on  g  I  p  n  pi  «,  as  if  we  were  to  argue  it  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legi  1  Ha  y  lur  honors  acted  on  this  subject  already  ? 
The  present  dispo  t  n  f  h  h  ol  fund  is  among  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety, the  Mechani  S  ty  th  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Harlem  School,  the 
Manhattan ville  School,  the  Yorkville  School,  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Soci- 
ety, the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans  in  Hew  York.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Public  School  Society,  the  utility  and  benefits  of 
which  it  ia  impossible  to  estol  too  highly,  but  whose  power  the  reverend 
gentleman  most  cgregiously  exaggerated.  What  are  its  powers  ?  In  1805, 
this  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Society  for  Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  City  of  New  Yoi'k,  for  the 
education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for, 
by  any  religious  society."  In  relation  to  the  original  petition  on  which  the 
charter  was  granted,  on  which  the  reverend  gentleman  has  commented,  it  ia 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  at  that  time  no  school  fund  existed,  and  the  peti- 
tioners might  ask  leave  to  give  religious  education,  or  any  other  species  of 
education ;  whether  wise  or  not,  that  petition  has  no  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  common  school  fund.  In  1808,  the  power  of  that  Society 
was  extended  to  all  children  who  were  proper  objects  of  gratuitous  educa- 
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tion,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  "  The  Free  School  Society  of  JTew 
York."  On  the  8th  of  January,  1836,  it  was  altered  to  "  The  Public  School 
Society,"  by  which  name  it  is  still  known.  The  yearly'  income  of  this 
"  magnificent  incorporation,"  so  "  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people," 
is  limited  by  its  charter  to  $10,000  per  annam.  This  Society  has  been 
called  by  the  teverend  gentleman,  a  "  monopoly."  I  did  not  expect  to 
receive  to-night  a  lesson  on  the  evils  of  monopolies. 

That  subject  we  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  some  years  sinCe,  as  you, 
Mr.  President,  no  doubt  well  recollect.  That  discussion  was  carried  on  here 
by  one  of  the  most  upright  and  boldest  spirits  that  ever  inhabited  a  mortal 
frame.  It  is  foreign  to  this  subject,  but  I  shall  never  forego  any  opportunity 
of  commemorating,  with  my  faint  praise,  the  name  of  William  Leggett. 
But  this  Society,  air,  is  not  one  of  those  huge  political  engines  which  we 
were  then  taught  to  dread— a  Society  incorporated  under  a  general  statute, 
the  priTileges  of  which  are  open  to  all ;  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  sup- 
ply education  to  the  poor  the  annual  income  of  whicli  is  Unutcdto  $10  000, 
is  not,  I  need  not  assure  jour  honors  ^nch  a  dangerous  monopolv  '  as 
should  exclude  it  from  popular  Javor  It  is  just  such  a.  monopoly — just 
such  a  monster,  if  the  reverend  gentleman  Iikea  tl  e  phtahC  letti,r — ts  any 
one  of  the  churches  which  he  represents  'some  better  ground  of  objection 
must  be  found  thai  that  tlus  incorporati  n  is  a  mono]  oly  The  argu- 
ment of  the  reverend  gentleman  has  certainly  the  merit  of  flexibility,  hut  it 
stretches  too  far ;  he  sets  out  with  the  proposition  that  this  Society  iiicul- 
oatea  sectarianism,  but  when  he  found  that  would  be  turned  against  him,  he 
goes  on  the  other  track,  and  charges  them  with  infidelity.  Not  qnitc  satis- 
fied with  either  of  these,  he  starts  the  certainly  novel  accusation  that  it  is  a 
monopoly,  and  finally  he  insists  that  the  Society  has  not  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  As  to  tliis  matter,  like  most  others,  facts  speak  louder  than 
words.  A  statement  has  been  recently  prepared  in  relation  to  tlie  children 
taught  in  these  schools,  which  shows  the  nature  of  their  effects  on  the  popu- 
lation of  this  city.  The  report  not  only  gives  the  number  of  the  children 
taught,  but  the  occupation  of  the  parents  has  been  careftiUy  set  down,  and  a 
single  glance  at  it  will  show  what  class  of  society  is  most  interested  in  the 
support  of  this  "  dangerous  monopoly."  Of  16,000  children,  no  less  than 
1,488,  or  about  one  tenth,  are  the  children  of  laborers;  1,401,  or  nearly 
another  tenth,  are  the  children  of  widows ;  845  shoemakers ;  503  cabinet- 
makers; 416  masons;  579  tailors;  493  blacksmiths;  while  of  clei^men 
there  are  but  13  ;  of  doctors  44 ;  lavryers  25  ;  and  the  gentlemen  figure  in  the 
list  to  the  amount  of  36.  This  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  children  of 
the  different  classes  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education  from  the  Public  School 
Society.'  The  reverend  gentleman's  assertion  that  the  Society  has  not  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  is  somewhat  answered  by  this  statement.  But  if  it 
were  otherwise,  should  it  be  thought  strange,  and  would  it  be  singular  if 
the  same  eloquent  voice  which  we  have  heard  this  night,  is  constantly  raised 
to  deter  one  large  and  important  class  of  the  people  from  entering  those 
n  schools,  arousing  the  prejudices  of  the  poorer  part  of  our  popula- 
s  to  the  motives  of  the  Society  and  the  character  of  its  instruction  ? 
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But  it  is  not  true.  In  point  of  fact  thej  liave  the  confidence  of  the  people 
to  a  most  lenmrkable  extent. 

This  institution  has  organized  88  schools ;  expends  annually  about 
$130,000,  and  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  principal  agent  of  tho  common  school 
education  in  our  city.  This  institution  has,  in  its  instructiou,  most  sedu- 
lonsly  confined  itself  to  a  secuhir  and  moral  education,  and  most  Bcmpn- 
lously  eschewed  every  thing  of  a  sectarian  tendency.  It  is  against  this  insti- 
tution that  these  petitions  are  moat  especially  aimed. 

To  come  back  to  the  other  recipients  of  the  school  fund.  The  Harlem, 
Hamilton,  Manhattanville,  and  Torkville  schools,  as  well  as  the  Afric.in  and 
Mechanics'  Society,  are,  I  belieTC,  proper  fi-ee  schools,  some  of  them  devoted 
.to  particular  classes  of  society,  but  all  confining  themselves  to  secular  moral 
education— steering  clear  of  sectarianism  in  -every  shape.  The  other  institu- 
tions do,  in  some  shape  or  other,  convey  religious  instruction,  and,  as  such, 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

A  report  was  not  long  since  (I  think  in  1833)  made  by  the  Board  of 
Assistants  against  the  claims  of  these  latter  establishments,  on  the  ground— 
the  same  wo  now  urge — that  this  fund  is  intended  for  the  purposes  of  secu- 
lar education,  and  that  those  institutions,  snch  as  the  Orphan  Asylnm,  no 
matter  how  excellent  they  may  be,  no  matter  how  much  good  they  may 
effect,  do  not  come  within  the  pale  of  those  educational  estahlishments  to 
whieh  it  was  intended  that  this  fund  should  be  devoted.  Unfortunately, 
the  views  of  the  report  did  not  prevail.  Tour  honors  have  already  gone 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Constitution,  and  havt- 
already  erroneously  granted  aid  to  institutions  which  do  not  strictly  como 
within  the  original  design  of  the  common  school  system.  But  is  this  to  be 
established  as  a  precedent  ?  I  think  not.  The  grants  to  these  institutions, 
of  small  amount  and  little  consequence,  will  hardly  serve  as  a  pretest  for 
breaking  up  the  system  altogether.  The  application  now  before  you  is,  that 
your  honors  wiU  be  pleased  to  designate,  as  among  the  schools  entitled  to 
participate  in  lie  common  school  fund,  St.  Patrick's  school,  St.  Peter's 
school,  St.  Mary's  school,  St  Joseph's  school,  St.  James'  school,  St.  Nicho- 
las' school,  Transfiguration  Church  school,  and  St.  John's  school. 

Now,  if  your  honors  please,  what  is  the  ground  of  this  petition  ?  First, 
that  the  Catholics  who,  as  represented  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  pay  taxes 
equally  with  all  other  citizens,  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  be- 
cause their  consciences  will  not  permit  them  to  send  their  children  there.  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  underrate  the  force  of  this  objection.  If  I 
oppose  this  application,  it  is  with  no  desire  to  achieve  a  paltry  triumph  over 
the  petitioners,  or  the  reverend  gentleman  himself.  Our  object  is  that  which 
actuates  him  :  it  is  the  wish,  that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated — to 
give  thcra  that  which  the  petitioners  say  they  are  striving  to  obtain.  If 
tburc  is  any  thing  in  our  system  which,  rightly  considered,  prevents  their 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages,  the  system  is  in  that  respect  wrong.  If  a  large 
body  of  our  citizens  cannot  (in  fact  and  for  good  reasons)  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  our  public  free  education,  that  education  is  on  a  wrong  foot- 
ing—is radically  wrong.    But  the  question  is,  after  all,  one  of  fact.    Is  the 
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ground  on  ■which  they  prevent  their  children  fom  going  to  these  schools 
■well  taken  !  What,  theo,  is  the  reason  whicli  thej  assign !  As  I  have  said, 
the  objections  resolve  themselves  into  tiro  ;  and  these  two  are  totally  incom- 
patible and  inconsistent  with  each  other.  One  hranch  of  the  ohjection  is, 
that  the  instruction  is  purely  secular.  This  has  been  urged  not  only  in  the 
argument  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  but  the  same  view  of  the  suhject  is 
presented  in  the  documents  presented  to  this  board.  It  is  there  stated,  in 
various  forma,  that  religion  is  excluded — that  religion  is  not  taught — that 
the  instruction  is  purely  secular,  and  that  the  children  grow  up  infidels  in 
consequence.  That  is  alleged  to  he  the  tendency  of  the  schools,  Buch  is 
the  first  objection.  Now,  wliat  is  the  other,  or  the  other  head  of  this  same 
objection  3  That  the  Bible  is  used  by  the  pupil  "  mthovt  note  or  comment " 
— that  the  schools  are  totally  Protestant  in  their  bearing,  and  tend  to  imder- 
mine  the  Catholic  faith.  One  of  these  positions  is,  I  suppose,  with  great 
respect,  untenable  :  a  child  cannot  well  grow  up  a  Protestant  and  an  infidel 
at  the  same  time.  On  which  does  the  gentleman  rely  for  the  great  responsi- 
bility he  assumes  in  dissuading  his  parishioners  from  availing  themselves  of 
these  schools — the  Bible  without  "koJs  or  comment'^*  Is  tliis  the  ohjec- 
tion? Wfiose  "  notes"  or  "■eommenU,"  I  pray,  doei  he  intend  to  introduce 
into  our  common  schools  3  Is  it  possible  that  the  Bible  cannot  in  this  day 
and  generation,  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  onr  American  childicn  ?  If  the 
whole  Bible  cannot  be  used,  cannot  such  extracts  from  it  be  compiled  as 
will  salisfy  all  parties  ?  This  has  been  the  course  actually  adopted  by  the 
trustees.  They  habitually  use  a  volume  composed  of  selections  from  the 
Bible,  Cannot  these  selections  be  made  so  as  to  satisfy  all  sects  ?  The  real 
tendency  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  reasoning  m  this  matter  cannot  be 
appreciated,  without  recollecting  the  difference  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Bible.  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  any  parallel  between  the  texts 
of  the  translation  which  we  use,  and  that  of  the  Douay  or  the  Catholic 
Bible.  All  our  early  associations  are  so  interwoven  with  our  own  version, 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  tj>  give  the  Citholic  translation  a  fair  and 
impartial  judgment,  as  far  as  the  richness,  beauty  and  force  of  style  is  con- 
cerned ;  hut' on  one  point  surely  we  of  the  Protestant  taith  cannot  claim  any 
aupcriority.  In  the  moTal  teaching  of  the  two  vei'^ions  there  is  no  consider- 
able difference ;  in  the  doctrinal  points  there  are,  it  is  true,  some  important 
discrepancies.  Where  the  word  repent  is  used  in  our  edition,  in  the  Catho- 
lic it  is,  do  p&amiee.  For  the  words  daU>/  iread,  in  the  Catholic  edition,  are 
substitBted,  supertt^Htantial  bread.  But  the  great  moral  precepts  (I  speak 
now  of  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour)  are  the  same.  IIow  can  it  be  other- 
wise 1  We  are  all  Christians ;  either  Bible  is  the  code  of  Christ ;  but,  as 
the  reverend  gentleman  has  said,  it  is  the  "notes  and  comments"  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Catholic  from  the  Protestant  edition ;  it  is  to  the  edition  with- 
out note  or  comment  that  the  objection  exists.  Tliis  objection  is  a  ihnda- 
mental  one  in  principle.  The  Catholic  Bible  is  filled  with  marginal  notes 
which  inculcate  dogmas  proving,  or  seeking  to  prove,  doctrinal  points — 
transubstantiation,  for  instance,  or  the  necessity  of  the  fasts  and  penance. 
Now,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  not 
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of  tlie  slightest  importance.  I  do  cot  care  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic 
he  right.  The  question  is  not  one  of  sectarian  dogmaa,  but  of  education. 
The  difference  is  not  as  to  the  jnstice  or  correctness  of  the  "  notes  and  com- 
menta,"  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  any^whether  our  children  shall  be 
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1  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools,  to  that 
which  they  believe  is  iu  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  State — a  secu- 
lar education — reading  and  writing,  and  the  lulcs  of  arithmetic,  with  such 
inatrnction  on  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  as  they  did  suppose  all  persons  call- 
ing themselves  Christiana  could  agree  in.  If  this  is  wrong,  the  trustees  are 
wrong  altogether,  and  something  else  must  be  substitntfld.  If  a  moral  edu- 
cation is  not  of  itself  sufficient — if  it  is  not  the  only  proper  education  for 
our  free  schools,  somethiog  else  must  be  substituted.  The  religious,  the 
doctrinal,  the  sectarian  education,  they  have  hitherto  left  to  the  fireside,  to 
the  parents,  to  the  Sunday  school.  They  do  not  pretend  to  give  it;  they  do 
not  pretend,  by  the  use  of  the  Bible,  to  teach  more  than  that  moral  code 
which  every  class  of  Christians,  ■whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  they  con- 
ceived would  unite  to  give  In  these  matters  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  The  same  controversy  that  has  arisen 
here,  has  arisen  also  in  Ireland ;  but  there,  in  a  country  torn  by  religious 
schisms— and  I  state  a  fact  well  known  to  the  reverend  gentleman — both 
Protestants  aud  Catholics  have  united  in  a  selection  of  extracts  to  be  used, 
some  from  our  version,  some  from  the  Douay  Bible.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
could  be  adopted  here ;  but  I  do  say,  there  is  some  neutral  ground  on  which 
both  parties  can  meet.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  scheme  of  the  trustees  ia 
wholly  unexceptionable ;  but  I  do  say,  that  vastly  greater  defects  must  be 
'  discovered  in  it  than  have  yet  been  pointed  out,  to  justify  its  abandonment ; 
and  that  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  it  is  a  thousandfold  better 
than  what  is  now  proposed  as  its  substitute.  As  to  the  other  branch  of  this 
double-headed  objection,  that  the  books  used  in  the  schools  are  hostile  to 
Catholics,  and  promote  the  Protestant  interest :  if  they  are  so,  they  ought 
to  be  expurgated;  and  if  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  expurgated,  the 
books  themselves  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  their  places  supplied  by  oth- 
ers. The  trustees  have  viewed  this  matter  in  the  same  light;  they  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  remove  the  Catholic  objection,  so  far  as  it  exists. 
I  regret  that  the  books  are  not  here,  that  I  might  convince  your  honors  how 
far  they  liave  gone  to  meet  what  they  considered  the  well-founded  remon- 
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sliances  of  the  Catliolica.  They  have  expurgated  whole  passages  of  test 
from  some  books,  and,  in.  other  instances,  have  pasteci  two  leaves  together, 
so  as  to  annihilate  completely  the  objectionable  passages,  until  a  new  edition 
can  be  procured.  This  has  been  done,  too,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
the  Catholic  authorities  to  give  the  least  aid;  and  surely  it  is  not  fair,  when 
this  has  been  done,  to  insist  that  these  gentlemen  were  blamable  for  not 
discovering  these  passages  sooner,    I  repeat,  it  is  not  common  fiiimess. 

They  have  offered  to  make  the  books  unobjectionable  to  Catholics ;  they 
have  asked  the  gentlemen  who  now  complain,  to  lay  their  fingers  on  those 
passages  which  are  objectionable,  and  they  have  promised  that  they  should 
be  struck  out.    But  all  cooperation  and  assistance  has  been  refused. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  the  question,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the 
School  Society,  of  no  little  importance.  The  schools,  during  the  week,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  School  Society,  but  oa  Sundays  they  have  been 
used  as  Sunday  schools  by  such  religious  societies  as  would  pay  for  the  fuel 
ani3  take  charge  of  the  building.  This  privilege  has  been  tendered  to  the 
Catholics.  They  have  been  told,  "  If  yon  will  avail  yourselves,  during  the 
week-days,  of  the  public  schools,  you  may  have  the  use  of  the  buildings  on 
Sundays,  to  give  such  religious  education  as  you  see  fit,  and  you  may  use 
the  Douay  Bible  or  the  Miasal."  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  fairer  or  more 
impartial  than  to  place  all  the  sects  on  an  equality  during  the  week,  and,  on 
Sundays,  to  use  them  as  they  clioose  for  religious  purposes.  There  is  but 
one  other  branch  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  remarks  to  wliicb  it  will  be 
tiuceasary  to  refer;  that  is,  aa  to  the  character  of  the  schools  for  whicli  a 
fhare  of  the  fund  is  now  demanded.  The  reverend  gentleman  insists  that 
they  will  not  be  sectarian  schools.  But  this  must  be  so ;  they  can  he  nothing 
else,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  schools  are  attached  to  their  chnrch- 
es ;  they  are  within  the  sound  of  the  chant,  almost  ■within  reach  of  the 
iiUar ;  and  if  sectarian  schools  are  not  to  be  established,  what  is  the  object 
of  their  establishment  at  all !  If  the  objection  to  the  existing  schools  is, 
that  they  convey  no  religious  instruction,  and  these  schools  are  intended  to 
obviate  such  objections,  what  kind  of  education,  I  beg,  will  be  given  ? 
What,  to  be  sure,  but  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  faith  ?  The  very  ground 
— the  whole  foundation— of  their  petition  is,  that  the  schools  ought  to  con- 
vey religious  education ;  and  do  they  not,  in  the  schools  which  they  mean 
to  establish,  intend  to  convey  religions  instruction  ?  And  you  need  not  be 
told  by  me  that  it  will  be  a  Catholic  education — a  purely  Catholic,  a  secta- 
rian education.  If  you,  gentlemen,  are  prepared  to  lend  your  funds  and 
your  authority  to  such  a  scheme,  you  have  only  to  say  the  word.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  public  schools,  and  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Public 
School  Society,  hope  the  result  of  this  application  will  be  such  as  wUl  bring 
the  children  into  the  schools.  Their  object  is,  that  the  children  shall  he 
educated.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  fbe  objection  made  as  to  the  character 
of  the  schools  or  the  lessons  taught  therein,  let  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  your  honors,  from  you  own  body,  to  investigate  the  subject.  If  any  weU- 
foundod  cause  of  complaint  exists,  it  will  doubtless  be  removed.  But  until 
i  by  better  proof  than  we  have  here,  that  these  schools  are 
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objectionable,  and,  by  better  argumeiit  than  tfc  bave  thi3  niglit  heax'd,  that 
the  public  funds  should  be  deyoted  to  feed  the  fires  of  religious  fanaticism, 
surely  your  honors  will  not  abandon  these  long-cBtablished  ami  excellent 
institutions. 

-fliEAM  Ketcodm,  Esq.,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mk.  Chaiemak  :  This  is  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ohnrch,  to  be  pei-mitted  to  participate  in  the  school  flind.  I  desire  to  saj, 
this  is  not  a  controversy  of  Catholics  with  Methodist9,_OT  of  the  Catholics 
with  the  Society  of  Friends ;  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  petitioners 
can,  'upon  principles  of  public  policy,  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
school  fund.  I  may  say,  in  advance,  that  I  don't  oppose  the  petition  on 
behalf  of  the  Public  School  Society  because  the  petitioners  are  Catholics. 
Within  the  last  eighteen  years  it  has  beea  my  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  School 
Society,  to  oppose  many  petitions  for  participation  in  this  fund.  Petitions 
have  come  from  Episcopalian  schools ;  and  those  schools  have  been,  repre- 
sented by  a  gentleman  -who  is  now  one  of  the  high^t  dignitaries  in  that 
Church  in  this  State,  and  also  by  able  counsBl.  Petitions  have  come  from 
the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  aud  they  have  been  advocated  with  great  abil- 
ity. Petitions  have  come  from  the  Methodist  Church,  and  have  likewise 
been  advocated  with  great  ability;  and  from  tlie  Baptist  Church,  and  they 
have  been  advocated  with  equal  ability;  and  from  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  time  and  again ;  and  the  iprayera  of  these  petitioners,  when  united 
as  when  separate,  have,  upon  what  were  deemed  sound  public  principles, 
been  rejected  by  your  predecessors.  Now  the  petition  comes  from  one  soci- 
ety alone,  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  same  principle  which  excluded 
the  Episcopalians,  which  excluded  the  Methodists,  which  excluded  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  excluded  the  Baptists,  shall  not  now,  as  it 
has  heretofore  done,  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  some  things  bave  been  said  on  behalf  of 
these  petitioaers  that  have  been  said.  I  regi-et  that  an  attempt  should  have 
been  made  here  to  enlist  prejudices  against  Uie  Public  School  Society,  he- 
cause  it  is  a  corporation.  The  public  schools  of  this  city  arfe  managed  upon 
the  same  principles  on  which  the  common  schools  throughout  the  State  are 
conducted ;  and  if  the  public  schools  are  wrong,  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon schools  throughout  tlie  whole  State  are  equally  erroneous ;  ami  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  public  schools  are  managed  by  a 
corporation  or  not,  but  whether,  upon  principlis  wMclt  have  heretofore  been 
discussed,  there  can  be  conceded  to  Catholics,  or  any  other  religious  denomi- 
natioji,  that  which  is  now  sought.  If  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  prove  that 
the  public  schools  are  oa  a  wrong  basis,  still  they  have  not  gained  their 
point — still  they  have  not  shown  that  Catholics,  or  any  othuv  religious 
denomination,  are  entitled  to  the  fimd.  I  may  be  peraiitted  also  to  say,  I 
regret  that  popular  appeals  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  1  do  not  object 
.  to  the  trustees  of  that  association  coming  here  to  petition ;  but  when  I  read 
accounts  of  popular  appeals  being  made  by  a  high  dignitary  of  that  Church 
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to  the  people,  to  enlist  the  popular  prejudice  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that,  at  least,  the  course  is  a  novel  one.  When  I  read  accounts 
of  the  first  pastor  of  that  Church— when.  I  read,  of  a  mitred  gentleman  being 
received  by  the  people  with  "  cheers  " — when  I  read  that  he  addressed  them, 
and  was  "  cheered  "  on,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  be  in  our  public  meetings, 
I  must  say  there  is  aomething  novel  in  the  proceeding.  The  gentlemen  com- 
posing this  body,  I  conceive,  are  capable  of  reasoning  on  this  subject;  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  that  a  mitred  gentleman  should  descend  into  the  arena, 
and  appeal  to  the  popular  prejudice  or  passion  to  influence  the  judgment  of 
this  board.  I  am  sure,  sir.  If  I— and  I  speak  it  with  all  respect— if  I,  or 
any  other  man,  had  been  passing  St.  James',  at  the  times  these  meetings 
were  held,  we  should  have  supposed  that  they  were  political  meetings,  and 
that  possession  of  the  ball  was  taken  by  either  the  "  Whigs  "  or  the  "  Demo- 
crats." It  seems  to  me  not  becoming ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  treating 
the  question  in  a  proper  manner,  to  make  the^e  popular  appeals,  and  then 
to  come  here  en  maa^  to  ask  your  honors  to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  peti- 
tion, at  the  same  time  telling  you  that  the  Catholics  are  one  fifth  of  our 
population.  I  care  not  how  numerous  they  are.  I  know  the  Catholics, 
when  joined  by  others  on  a  former  day,  had  their  petition  rejected ;  and  I' 
trust,  when  they  come  here  alone,  attended  by  the  populace  which  they  have 
esdted,  they  will  have  no  more  nor  any  less  conceded  to  them  than  is  right, 
on  sound  principles  of  public  policy. 

There  are  two  principles,  or  propositions,  about  which  we  shall  not  dis- 
agree. The  first  is,  that  the  Legislature  has  power  to  direct  that  a  public 
fund  shall  be  provided  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State.  There 
is  no  contradiction  here  of  any  sound  principle.  It  is  no  violation  of  any 
sound  public  principle  in  the  Legislature  to  enact  that  out  of  the  public 
money  raised  by  tax  on  all  our  citizens,  every  child  in  the  State  may  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  There  is  one  other  princi- 
ple which  is  equally  in  accordance  with  the  well-established  public  policy 
in  this  State,  namely,  that  not  one  cent,  raised  by  public  taxation,  can  go  to 
support  3.  religious  institution — can  go  in  payment  for  an  education  purely 
religious  in  its  character.  !Now  let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment,  the  reasons  on 
which  these  propositions  rest.  Why  is  it  that  the  State  can  tax  all  the  peo- 
ple for  the  education  of  our  children !  Because  it  is  admitted  that  intelli- 
gence is  necessary  to  enable  every  citizen  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  com- 
munity— because  our  institutions  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people ;  therefore  it  is  right  that  the  State  should  furnish  that  intelli- 
gence to  every  member ;  and  it  is  no  answer  for  any  man,  who  is  called  to 
pay  a  tax  for  that  legitimate  purpose,  to  say,  "I  send  my  children  to  schools 
where  I  pay  for  their  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  pub- 
iio  fund.  My  children  are  educated  at  this  or  that  classical  school.  I  don't 
wish  to  participate,  and  therefore  I  won't  pay  the  tax."  This  is  an  answer 
that  the  State  would  not  admit  for  a  moment.  And  it  mi.^ht'  be  that  the 
State  adopted  some  system  of  education  which  might  not  suit  all — the  Lan- 
casterian,  for  instance,  as  in  this  city.  Now,  some  may  say,  "  I  dislike  the 
Laneastcrian  system  ;  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  impart  a  superficial  educa- 
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tioii.  I  dislike  it,  I  have  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  tliat  system."  But 
will  the  State  permit  him  tii  say,  "  I  will  withhold  my  tax.  1  cannot  pay 
my  tax,  because  I  have  an  objection  to  the  system  which  prevents  my  chil- 
dren partidpating  in  the  fund ;  and  therefore  I  ask  the  priTilege  of  retain- 
ing my  portion  of  the  tax"  ?  Would  the  State  listen  to  such  a  pica!  What, 
then,  is  the  conclusion !  Why,  the  State,  having  the  right  to  educate  the 
children,  and  having  the  right  to  tax  the  people  for  that  purpose,  must 
neceasarity  adopt  some  general  system — it  must  follow  some  general  rule, 
and  whatever  my  sicruples  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  scruples  of  any 
either  individual  here,  or  throughout  the  community,  and  however  oppres 
aive  it  may  be  to  me,  or  to  others,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  must  submit.  The  great  end  which  the  State  has  in  view — to 
impart  intelligence  to  every  citizen — must  be  accomplished,  and  on  some 
principle  adopted  and  established  by  the  State  itself.  Well,  what  ia  the 
nest  principle  and  reason  ?  We  see  that  no  tax  can  be  laid  for  the  support 
of  religion.  Why !  Religion  ia  the  foundation  of  sound  morals.  That,  nn 
man  will  deny ;  we  do  not  live  in  an  age  when  any  man  denies  it.  Sound 
morals  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  community ;  why,  therefore, 
shall  not  the  city  be  taxed  for  that  which  is  essential  to  her  preservation ! 
Why  shall  she  not  be  taxed  for  laying  the  foundation  on  which  sound  mor- 
als and  sonud  political  institutions  rest  ?  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  are 
ilivided  into  different  sects,  aail,  if  we  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion, it  would  happen-— it  could  not  be  prevented — that  a  man  would  b': 
taxed  for  the  support  of  a  religion  in  which  he  did  not  believe,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  injurious.  I  should  bo  taxed  to  support  the  Jewish  religion ; 
Dr.  Brownlee  would  be  taxed  to  support  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  rev- 
erend gentleman,  who  has  addressed  you  here  to-night  would  be  taxed  to 
support  DBwl'  T'n  inlwllthy  pay  the  tax  ?  No ;  for 
it  would  be  It  f  An  1       u  w  uld  then  see  the  time 

arrive,  if  a  att  mpt  w  nit  llect  h  tix,  when  men  would 
march  to  th     t  k         m  i  n    by     E    ht       wrong,  you  would  see 

manyProt    t     t  t     th      t  k     b  f        thy         11  let  a  single  dollar  of 

theur  mon  y  g    t    tea  1   th    n  1 1  d  g     tl  man  a  religion.     So,  on  tho 

other  han  1,  y  u  w    Id  se    th  d     f  Catl   1  ffer  martyrdom,  before 

they  would  contribute  to  a  fund  whereby  they  might,  by  chance,  be  contrib- 
uting to-  the  teaching  of  heresy.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  have  a 
general  tax  for  the  support  of  religion.  But  again,  we  believe  that  religion 
is  essential  to  sound  morals.  There  is  no  gentleman  here  who  will  deny  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  great  conservative  principle  of  the  community. 
And  how  is  that  best  promoted  and  advanced  ?  By  being  let  alone ;  bv 
giving  every  denomination  a  fair  chance ;  by  leaving  religion  to  voluntary 
support.  It  is  best  for  religion  itself  that  it  should  be  let  alone  to  extend 
its  own  boundaries.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  it  is  most  manifest 
that  this  community  is  bound  to  furnish  the  rudiments  of  a  common  educa- 
tion. The  State  is  bound  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  by  some  public  system — 
by  some  ordinance,  or  by  some  law ;  the  State  is  bound  to  make  provision 
for  furnishing  this  education.     I  do  not  say — I  will  not  pretend  to  say — that 
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the  State  bas  a  right  to  take  tlio  children  from  the  arms  of  their  motlierB.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  force  education  on  any 
body.  That  is  not  the  principle.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  the  State  ought 
to  furnish  a  system  which  shall  be  open  and  acceptable  to  all.  It  ought  to 
furnish  bread,  and  eay,  Come  and  eat.  I  do  not  mean  to  inflict  pains  and 
penalties ;  I  should  think  they  would  be  hardly  necessary.  Let  us  go  forth 
with  persuasion.  I  am  for  using  no  force  but  the  force  of  strong  argument. 
WeU,  now,  sir,  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  an  education  for  the 
poor,  and  for  all  the  children  in  the  community,  or  for  all  that  wil!  ayaU 
themselves  of  it,  the  State  must  establish  some  system  ;  and  there  is  a  sys- 
tem established  in  the  city  of  New  York  upon  what  we  supposed  to  be  pub- 
lic principles — common  schools  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 
■  Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  that  we  are  bound  in  our  common  schools  to 
teach  religion  is  a  perfectly  novel  idea  to  an  American  mind.  Who  ever 
went  to  a  common  school  to  be  taught  religion  ?  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
Americans  who  have  received  their  education  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
country,  and  I  flsk  who  ever  wont  to  a  common  school  to  receive  religious 
iJistruction  1  I  venture  to  say  that  the  idea  is  perfectly  novel.  But  do  we 
mean  to  say  that  because  no  religion  is  taught  in  these  schools,  that  they  are 
irreligious  ?  Far  otherwise.  Kow  the  reverend  gentleman  has  said — with 
all  his  professions  of  kindness  he  has  said,  tliat  religion  is  below  par  in  the 
public  schools ;  at  an  immense  discount  Now,  is  it  so !  He  argues  inge- 
niously, that  if  they  are  not  tai^jht  the  doctrines  of  some  known  sect,  there 
is  no  religion.  Why,  sir,  we  have  been  taught  sound  morals  in  all  our 
schools.  I  do  not  know  any  school  in  which  they  have  not  been  taught.  I 
do  not  know  a  mechanics'  shop  where  the  young  American  or  Irishman  goes 
to  be  instructed  in  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker  or  blacksmith,  where  he  is 
not  bound  to  be  of  sound  morals.  This  obligation  prevails  everywhere— it 
is  a  thing  which  every  body  acknowledges.  Wo  are  bound  to  t«ach  it. 
"  Thouahttlt  not  lie;  thou  slialt  not  steal;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness," 
are  precepts  which  we  teach  in  our  schools     Who  ever  heard  to  the  con- 
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And  is  there  no  common  principle  in.  which  all  agree  ?  Is  there  not  a 
principle  to  which  all  religiaus  men  refer  ?  And  have  not  we  the  right, 
thus  far,  to  teach  the  aanctionB  of  morality  in  these  schools  ?  And  hccansc 
we  teach  the  principles  which  CTerj  body  acknowledges,  and  no  man  dis- 
putes— which  give  offence  to  nobody,  and  ought  not — are  wo  to  be  told  that 
these  are  religious  schools !  Why,  in  eur  common  schools  we  have  all  been 
tanght  the  common  truths  of  religion,  and  yet  no  one  ever  went  there  to  re- 
ceive religious  education. 

Mr,  Chairman,  while  in  these  common,  established  schools,  we  give  the 
mdiments  of  an  ordinary  education — while  we  teach  there  to  Write  and 
cypher,  and  read  the  newspaper,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens — while 
this  is  done,  there  ia  another  department  in  which  religion  is  tanght.  We 
all  know  it — we  all  feel  it ;  and  while  the  Legislature  can  go  to  aay  estent 
to  advance  man  in  one  department,  that  of  common  elementary  learning, 
there  is  another,  which  ia  lelt  to  religion,  where  the  pastor  takes  the  chil- 
dren, where  the  Christian  parent  takes  the  children,  where  the  benevolent 
Christian  takes  the  children  to  his  Sunday-acliool,  or  elsewhere,  and  brings 
them  under  the  influence  of  religion.  This  department  ia  supplied  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  and  not  one  dollar  can  be  paid  by  public  tax.  ,  Now  I 
do  maintain,  sir,  that  I  speak  of  a  line  so  clear,  so  broad,  that  every  man 
who  heaw  me,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  an  education  in  this 
country,  will  understand  it ;  a  broad,  clear,  and  distinct  line  between  secular 
and  religious  education.  One  is  received  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
teacher ;  that  religious  teacher  gets  his  pay  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
willing  hearts ;  he  dares  not  get  it  anywhere  else ;  he  does  not  want  to  get 
it  in  any  other  way.  ,TIie  other  can  draw  on  the  State  for  any  amount  that 
t])e  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  may  determine. 

We  tlius  undertake  in  these  public  schools  to  furnish  this  secular  educa- 
tion, embracing,  as  it  does,  not  solely  and  exclusively  the  common  rudiments 
of  learning,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  good  morals,  and  those  common  sanc- 
tions of  religion  which  are  acknowledged  by  every  body.  We  have  estab- 
lished such  a  system,  and  the  question  is,  whether  that  system  shall  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  new  one  established.  That  ia  the  question.  This  system  is 
known  and  understood ;  it  has  spread  its  schools  all  over  our  city ;  it  is 
under  one  government ;  children  removing  from  one  ward  to  another  find  in 
each  the'  same  schools,  are  accommodated  with  the  same  books,  meet  with, 
and  are  instructed  under  the  same  uniform  system.  Wow  shall  it  he  con- 
tinued or  not !  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  prayer  of  this  petition  be  granted,  it 
must  be  abandoned.  I  can  show  you  this  in  a  few  minutes.  Does  the  rever- 
end gentleman  suppose  that  he  alone  would  be  permitted  to  take  this  fuud  ? 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  various  Protestant  denominarions  will  stand  by, 
and  look  on,  and  see  him  draw  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  dollars  a  child,  for 
its  education,  and  the  making  it— for  it  would  be  so ;  tliat  would  be  the 
result  after  all — not  only  a  fair  scholar,  but  a  good  Catholic  3  Docs  he  sup- 
pose he  is  going  to  have  that  business  to  himself,  and  that  other  reverend 
gentlemen  are  going  to  stand  by,  and  build  up  no  schools  ?  It  will  not  be 
as  in  former  years,  as  the  reverend  gentleman  conjectures ;  for  then  the 
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bounty  of  the  State  was  small,  then  onlj  two  dollars  a  heaJ,  or  sotaetliiog 
of  that  sort,  cou]d  be  drawn,  and  the  Lancasterian  ajatem.  was  not  intro- 
duced; then  there  was  no  inducement  offered  to  the  religious  bodies ;  but 
with  thia  large  bounty  the  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Baptists, 
and  our  friends,  the  Methodists,  who  are,  it  seems,  such  naughty  people, 
will  have  their  schools  ;  and  they  will  have  them  well  filled,  too ;  and  not 
only  filled  with  tlie  children  of  fheir  own  disciples,  but  they  nil!  have  an 
inducement  to  bring  in  others,  hecause  the  more  they  draw  in,  the  more 
money  tliey  will  draw,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  system  of  pal)- 
lic  schools  will  be  broken  up.  Now,  the  consideration  which  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  mind  is,  whether  the  new  system  will  be  as  good  or  better 
than  the  old.    It  is  the         m  w  j     f  a  ting,  not  to  deiert  thai 

which  has  done  well,  that  h  h  h  d  g  1  rrice,  unless  ne  see  thai 
we  are  going  to  improy     hj  th       1  "Wh  t  is  the  charge  brought 

against  this  system  of  pnl  1  h  1  m  tm  t  n !  What  is  the  charge  1 
What  is  the  objection !  Wh  t  tl  y  t  m  t  hiished  for !  It  is  to  fur- 
nish a  good,  common,  ordmary  lit  rary  1  ca  n — a  good  literary  and  aci- 
entiflc  education— to  instruct  our  children  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  and 
science.  Now  there  is  no  chirgc — and  I  want  this  body  to  look  at  this  paper 
in  reference  to  that — there  is  no  charge  against  the  School  Society  that  it 
has  not  performed  that  duty— that  it  has  not  given  what  it  was  hound  to 
give — the  rudiments  of  a  good  literary  education — that  it  has  not  enabled 
the  children  to  read,  and  wnte,  and  cjpher,  and  furmshed  them  with  the 
elements  of  geography,  bo  is  to  fit  them  to  go  forth  and  discharge  their 
duties  as  intelligent  citizens.  There  is  no  charge  against  the  Society  that  it 
hag  not  performed  this.  Wlut,  then,  is  it?  Why,  it  is  this:  that  the 
Catholics,  from  conscientious  scruples,  cannot  come  in  and  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  system.  Their  consciences  forbid  them  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated  in  these  schools.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  man,  I 
apprehend,  that  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  than 
he  who  now  addresses  you ;  bnt  let  us  examine  this  matter,  and  with  all 
respect  for  those  whose  claim  we  now  discuss,  I  fairly  and  candidly  ask,  Can 
ft  Homan  Catholic  have  conscientious  scruples  against  my  learning  his  son  to 
read,  to  write,  to  cypher,  and  the  common  elements  of  geography  ?  Can  it 
be  1  Is  it  possible  ?  Take  a  fair  intelligent  Protestant,  and  is  it  possible 
that  any  Roman  Catholic  could  object  to  that  man  instructing  his  children 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher !  Why,  no ;  yon  might  just  as  well  say  he  has 
conscientious  scruples  against  such  a  man  learning  his  son  "  the  art,  trade, 
and  mystery  "  of  cabinet-making  in  a  Protestant  shop.  You  may  just  as 
well  say  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  placing  his  son  in  the 
office  of  a  Protestant  lawyer  to  study  law.  Why,  is  it  so  in  fact  i  Go  into 
yonr  fashionable  schools,  and  I  ask  you  if  there  are  not  there  as  many  Cath- 
olics, as  of  other  sects  ?  I  think  I  have  in  my  eye  those,  among  the  peti- 
tioners themselves,  who  send  their  children  to  Madame  this  or  that,  who  is 
a  Protestant;  and  there  arc  many  Protestants  here  who  send  their  children 
to  the  schools  of  Catholics ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  consider  themselves  as 
compromising  nothing,  for  there  is  no  religion  taught  there.    These  con- 
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aderafions,  whict  so  press  on  the  minds  of  these  conscientions  petitioners 
for  the  hardship  endured  hy  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  public 
schools  now,  are  not  appreciated  in  their  own  case  when  they  send  their 
sons  to  Columbia  College,  or  to  the  schools  of  Protestant  Mrs.  Smith,  or 
some  other  lady.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  no  conscientious 
scruples  at  all  against  employing  Protestants  to  teach  their  children  to  read 
and  write  and  cypher,  on  what  can  their  conscientious  scruples  rest  ?  It 
has  been  said  (but  I  will  not  read  the  passage,  because  the  commonly  under- 
stood meaning  of  it  has  been  disavowed)  that  the  children  that  go  to  these 
schools  do  not  reverence  their  parents,  and  that  they  feel  a  contempt  for 
them,  as  though  a  special  influence  had  been  used  by  which  they  were  led  to 
do  this.  Now  I  supposed,  until  it  was  disclaimed  so  explicitly,  that  this 
had  an  application  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  But  the 
reverend  gentleman  has  disavowed  it ;  and  he  ought  to  do  so,  for  I  can  tell 
that  gentleman  that  the  Friends  never,  perhaps  in  a  single  instance,  sent  or 
permitted  children  of  theirs  to  go  to  these  schools.  They  educate  their  own 
poor,  and  they  ask  the  State  for  no  participation.  They  do  not  send  their 
children  there,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  of  the  numerous  children  that 
go  to  those  schools,  not  one  attends  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  And  I  will  go 
farther  and  say,  of  those  who  are  educated  there,  none  are  converted  to 
their  Mth.  Whatever  may  he  intended  here  or  elsewhere,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed, with  perfect  confidence,  that  those  individuals  make  no  proselytes ;  and 
also  it  may  be  said,  that  they  have  kept  their  people  from  being  teachers, 
tearing  sucli  accusations  as  are  made  against  them  hy  the  reverend  gentle- 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  it  i.i  alleged— and  I  understand  it  now  to  be  dis- 
claimed— that  the  ccurseof  educatijn  begela  irreverence  to  parents  I  can 
only  say  they  who  affirm  it  speik  of  that  which  they  do  not  nndeittand 

If  they  had  gone  to  these  schools,  they  would  hive  seen  Vihak  care  is 
taken,  what  sound  moral  pnnciples  ire  inculcated,  and  they  ■would  then 
never  have  made  this  charge  But  Jt  is  now  disclaimed  and  it  is  not  fir 
that  reason  th-n  that  thev  have  conscientious  scruples  Bnt  what  else  is 
there?  It  is  i&rmed  that  some  of  these  books  contain  pi>isages  reflectmg 
on  Catholics  Now  I  submit  to  the  candor  of  the  gentleman,  ind  of  ever) 
one  that  hears  me — because  the  booki,  containing  numerous  cstratts  from 
numerous  authors,  collected  together  fir  the  use  of  these  schools  contiin  ik 
few  passages  which  I  may  conceive  reflect  on  me,  or  on  my  religion,  or  on 
my  politics ;  is  that  a  good  reason  why  I  should  have  conscientions  scruples 
and  objections  against  the  entire  system  !  Let  us  see  where  it  would  lead. 
Here  is  the  Catholic,  in  turning  over  perhaps  a  thousand  pages,  finds  some 
fifty  lines  that  reflect  on  his  religion.  I  venture  to  say  the  Calvinists,  on 
taming  over  those  pages,  would  find  something  lettecting  on  them.  I  have 
not  made  the  experiment,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  bo  tlie  result. 
Then  comes  the  high  churchman,  and  if  ho  does  not  find  something  there 
bearing  on  his  peculiarities,  I  am  mistaken.  Then  there  are  the  Methodists, 
and  it  they  do  not  find  something  there  bearing  on  what  people  call  their 
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fanaticism,  it  is  estraordiiiary.  Tliea  there  is  the  politician,  aud  there  m&j 
be  something  Rxtracted  from  Jefferson  used  in  these  schools,  and  to  this  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  may  say,  I  cannot  have  my  children  tanght  Jeffer- 
aonianism.  "Well,  then,  there  is  my  particular,  worthy  friend,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, wh  nay  h  n  ibuted  something  to  the  pages  of  these  boobs,  and 
a  Demo  rat  J  tak  \ip  the  books,  may  say,  I  cannot  go  Websttr  any 
how;  I  oust  h  that  expurgated.  Now  if  all  men  must  go  on  in' this 
wiiy,  and  n  t  u  ly  object  to  the  system  because  in  the  reading-lessons 
t!iey  find  m  p  ss  g  against  their  religious  or  political  opinions,  Iho 
ivlioli;  of  h  b  k  w  11  bo  expunged.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on-the  con- 
-icicntious  mpl  f  y  man,  but  I  ask  if  we  are  not  bound  to  take  hold 
of  this  system  in  a  fair  and  candid  manner.  Wo  must  have  a  public  system ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  public  system  to  which  some  man  may  ilot 
have  scruples  and  objections.  Well,  air,  but  what  nest !  Why,  the  Bible. 
1  believe  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  the  Protestant  translation,  without  note 
or  comment,  is  read  in  some  of  these  schools  at  their  opening  eveiy  day. 
Shall  we  give  up  this  Bible,  Mr,  President !  It  would  be  a  very  hard  thing. 
I  have  no  authority  to  say  how  far  the  trustees  can  go,  or  will  go,  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  get  in  these  children,  but  I  ain 
here  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  great  sacrifice  to  give  up  the  Bible — to  give  up 
that  translated  Bible — containing,  as  we  believe,  and  as  I  doubt  not,  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  believes,  not  only  a  fair  translation,  but  a  vast  fund  of 
pure  English.  It  will  be  hard  to  ^ve  up  that  Bible,  sir.  It  has  furnished 
consolation  in  life,  and  hope  in  ^eath,  to  many.  The  institutions  of  liberty 
and  the  altars  of  piety  have  sprung  up  in  tho  path  of  that  translated  Bible ; 
and  wherever  that  translated  Bible  has  gone,  popular  institutions  have  risen. 
All  those  glorious  principles,  which  here  in  this  country  are  so  conspicuous, 
have  come  from  that  Bible ;  anfl  wherever  that  translated  Bible  has  been 
kept  from  tho  hands  of  the  laity,  there  has  been  darkness  and  despotism. 

We,  sir,  have  a  Declaration  of  ludependence  of  which  wo  are  proud, 
because  it  contains  those  great  principles  of  liberty  which  are  found  in  the 
Bible,  Tes,  sir,  there  lies  beyond  that  Declaration  of  Independence  a  book 
whose  principles  are  a  declaration  of  independence  to  man  ;  and  wherevei' 
that  book  is  read,  man  finds  out  his  rights,  and  is  willing  to  assert  them. 

Mr,  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  board,  it  is  in  yonr  hands.  It  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  these  trustees,  but  it  is  a  very  delicate  trust.  We 
arc  called  upon  to  give  up  that  Bible.  I  am  not  the  man  to  say  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  I  believe,  if  this  is  necessary  to  a  compromise,  we  shall  have  to 
say,  "  No  compromise."  We  cannot  give  up  that  Bible  from  our  own  hands, 
and  the  iiands  of  the  children  of  this  republic.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  go 
a  little  farther.  Suppose  we  did  now  give  up  the  Bible,  and  make  a  com- 
mon selection  Irom  the  two  translations— the  Catbolia  and  our  own ;  sup- 
pose we  made  a  common  selection  about  which  we  all  agree.  Why,  gentle- 
men, such  a  compromise  was  made  across  the  water  ;  that  compromise  was 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  but  the  minority 
appealed  to  the  pope.  Now  the  gentleman  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  I  am 
capable  of  appealing  to  any  prejudices  improperly,  but  he  baa  not  denied 
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this  fact;  and  I  espected  it  would  tave  been  denied,  or  someliow  explained, 
low  sucli  an  appeal  was  made  from  that  country..  Sir,  Euch  an  appeal  might 
be  made  in  this  country ;  and  if  so,  in  all  candor  I  ask,  whether  it  does  not 
belong  to  a  foreign  potentate  to  say  whether  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  our 
common  schools  3  I  ask  if  they  can  escape  fcom  that  position  ?  I  want  an 
answer  to  that  question.  And  if  there  be  a  foreign  power,  spiritual  or  other- 
wise, to  say  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  read,  I  ask  if  that  power  may  not 
say  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  shall  not  be 
read !  I  mean  no  reflection.  This  matter  bas  i;ome  out  in  evidence  here, 
and  I  draw  from  it  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  legitimate  conclusiona. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  may  smile,  but  I  ask  if  they  can  escape  fi'om  these 
conclusions  ?  I  know  there  are  many  of  the  Catholic  laity  who  are  Ameri- 
cans by  birth,  ajid  many  by  adopfioii,  who  wonld  settle  tbat  question  very 
soon.  Though  the  mitre  may  be  placed  by  a  foreign  power  on  the  bead  of 
him  that  wears  it,  I  know  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  American  bosom — be  it 
Catholic  or  Protestant — that  will  not  allow  a  foreign  potentate,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  interfere.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  got  through  all  I 
propose  to  say  on  tliis  subject,  and  again  I  put  it  to  you,  Shall  we  not  have 
the  privilege  to  learn  our  little  fellow-citizens  to  read  and  write  and  cipher, 
and  to  teach  tbcm  the  common  elements  of  geography  and  history !  Shall 
we  be  prevented  by  a  conscientious  scruple !  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  strong 
desire  that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  be  brought  into  the  same 
schools,  aud  I  see  in  such  a  circumstance,  great  and  wholesome  and  bene- 
ficial political  results.  When  a  stranger  comes  hero  from  a  foreign  iand, 
whore  he  has  been  oppressed,  I  am  willing  to  grant  him  an  asylum,  and  to 
say  that  he  shall  have  all  the  benefits  of  this  land,  and  of  our  Constitution ; 
and  that  if  he  has  been  oppresssd,  that  he  has  come  to  a  country  whore  he 
shall  be  oppressed  no  more.  All  I  ask  is,  that  he  shall  give  America  his 
heart.  If  he  comes  with  an  Irish  heart,  let  it  become  an  American  heart; ; 
let  him  stand  by  America,  aud  by  her  children,  enjoying  the  same  rights  as 
they  enjoy,  aud  growing  up  with  them,  amalgamate  with  them,  and  inter- 
changing the  same  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  together.  That  is  what  I 
want.  I  want  to  see  the  country  from  which  he  came  second  in  his  regard 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  to  the  land  of  bis  children ;  and  I  want  those 
children  so  brought  Qp,  that,  when  they  become  men,  they  shall  have  pure 
American  feelings,  I  hope,  sir,  they  will  not  be  taught  that  we  entertain 
the  same  feeling  here  that  Orangemen  and  Protestants  entertain  in  Ireland. 
We  are  not  unfriendly  to  them ;  our  children  are  not  their  enemies ;  let  ns, 
then,  grow  up  aud  amalgamate  together.  I  dislike  any  system  that  would 
cast  off  from  American  ground  these  children  of  foreign  countries;  aud  I 
ask  the  gentlemen  if  they  cannot  come  in  and  place  their  children  side  by 
side  with  ours,  and  let  them  feel  that  in  the  schools  there  are  no  partialities, 
and  that  out  of  them  they  may  go  to  their  own  Church  and  bow  before  theii 
own  altar !     But  for  civil  purposes,  let  alt  be  brought  up  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  very  plausible  argument  presented  here. 
They  tell  you,  in  their  memorial,  that  they  will  engage  to  give  as  good  an 
ordinary  secular  education  as  the  public  schools  can  give  for  the  same 
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money.  They  propose  to  allow  thpir  schoob  to  be  visited  by  the  public 
authorities,  or  by  the  frusteea  themwivea,  and  to  place  them,  undor  some 
general  BupervisLon.  Now,  there  are  two  wajs  of  injuring  the  flilclity  of 
trustees,  in  diiecting  the  object  of  a  public  trust  toward  the  end  designed ; 
one  is,  by  supervision,  and  the  other  is,  by  so  creating  the  trust  as  to  insure, 
by  its  organization,  the  requisite  fidelity.  The  latter  I  prefer.  Here  is  a 
religious  society  whose  paramount  purpose  is  religious  instruction ;  if  to 
that  be  superadded  a  literary  education,  it  will  be  subordinate  to  the  other, 
as  it  ought ;  its  constant  tendency  will  he,  to  neglect  the  literary  education 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  other,  and  therefore  the  object  of  the 
Legislature  -will  most  likely  be  neglected. 

But  here  is  the  Public  School  Society,  created  for  one  single  purpose,  and 
that  ia,  education.  For  that  it  is  organized,  and  to  that  end  all  its  opera- 
tions tend.  But  if  it  had  two  objects  in  view,  the  paramount  one  would  be 
that  which  would  receive  its  chief  attention ;  the  other  and  subordinate  one 
would  receive  less.  If  you  entrust  this  business  of  education  to  a  religious 
society,  religion  will  be  paramount,  and  literature  will  be  subordiilate.  Let 
that  subordinate  one  be  paid  for'by  the  State,  and  it  would  be  in  their  case 
if  they  had  no  other  object.  But,  gentlemen,  the  question  is,  "Will  you 
desert  the  Public  School  Society,  and  take  up  this  new  society  ?  It  baa 
tiecn  said  that  the  Public  School  Society  is  a  monopoly.  In  the  country, 
the  trustees  are  chosen  by  the  people ;  but  in  this  city,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
organization,  the  matter  is  left  to  the  superintendence  of  benevolent  individ- 
uals, who  are  voluntary  agents.  They  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  duties  have  been  better  dis- 
charged by  that  system  than  by  any  other.  You  may  go  to  the  schools  in 
the  State  and  examine  the  most  favorable  ones ;  then  visit  the  schools  in 
this  city,  and  the  education  in  our  schools  will  be  found  superior  to  that  in 
the  common  schools  elsewhere. 

This  Society  is  called  a  corporation  ;  but  it  is  n  corporation  which  is 
bound  by  law  to  report  all  its  proceedings  every  year  to  this  Council,  and,  at 
stated  times,  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  corporation  of  which  the  members 
of  this  beard  are  ex~offich  members.  It  is  a  corporation  which  has  control 
of  a  great  fund,  and  it  has  for  its  end  the  good  of  the  State  ;  but  it  is  will- 
ing that  its  real  estate  shall  be  transferred  to  this  Corporation  whenever  the 
public  good  requires  it,  and  to  this  end  an  offer  has  long  since  been  made, 
and  is  now  repeated.  But  if  we  are  to  have  this  common  school  system  of 
education,  I  ask,  if  it  is  not  better  to  have  it  under  the  supervision  of  men 
of  business  and  of  high  character,  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  leisure  to 
its  interests  f  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject.  This  fund  is 
a  large  one ;  $73,000  is  from  the  State  and  compulsory  taxation.  In  the 
country,  as  explained  by  my  associate,  a  certain  sum  is  granted  by  the  State, 
on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  is  added  to  the  school  fund,  by  a  tax  laid 
on  the  people  themselves  who  receive  it.  But,  independent  of  that,  otur 
citizens  came  "and  asked  to  be  taxed  something  more,  and  that  amount  ia 
more  than  the  other  two.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  when  this  request  to 
be  permitted  to  tax  themselves  stUl  £irthcr  was  made,  it  was  settled  and 
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determiDed  that  the  ctwches  slioald  be  escluded.  Wlien  that  was  settled, 
and  the  schools  were  mainly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oommon  School 
Society,  that  Society  got  up  petitions  for  this  additional  taxntion ;  and 
because  confldeQce  was  placed  in  tliat  Society,  the  taxation  was  not  opposed. 
Now,  if  we  revert  hack  to  the  common  school  syatem,  this  must  come  back 
too  ;  for  I  affirm,  that  the  chief  consideration  which  induced  the  petitionera 
— and  they  were  men  of  great  property  among  them — to  sign  the  petition 
asking  to  be  taxed  for  the  purposes  of  education,  was,  that  the  School  Soci- 
ety was  to  have  the  superintendence.  The  sum  of  $73,000  was  thus  raised, 
because  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  School  Society,  as  antagonistic  of 
those  church  societies. 

Now,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  may  ask,  if  the  system  is  to  be  changed, 
that  we  should  resort  to  the  same  course  as  is  pursued  in  the  country,  where 
the  people  elect  their  own  commissioners  and  trustees.  But  if  we  do,  the 
schools  must  he  governed  on  the  same  principles  as  these,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference will  be  in  the  managers.  And  if  it  is  to  come  to  that,  I  am  sure 
these  trustees  will  he  very  willing ;  for  it  is  to  them  &  source  of  great  vexa- 
tion to  bo  compelled  to  carry  on  this  controversy  for  such  a  period. 

They  are  very  unwilling  to  come  here  to  meet  their  fellow-citizens  in  a 
somewhat  hostile  manner.  They  have  nothing  to  gain,  for  the  Society  is 
no  benefit  to  them;  and  they  give  days  and  weeks  of  their  time,  without 
recompense,  to  the  discha;^  of  the  duties  of  their  trust.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  gain,  but  they  have  arduous  duties  to  discharge.  Kor  have  they  any 
thing  to  conceal.  They  report  every  thing  to  this  Common  Council,  and 
therefore  the  public  know  all  they  do ;  and  if  they  are  not  found  faithful  to 
the  trust — if,  in  the  solemn  judgment  of  this  corporation,  they  do  not  answer 
the  end  proposed,  elect  others  in  their  place  ;  and  if  the  prayer  of  this  peti- 
tion be  granted,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  their  arraignment.  I  know  not  that 
I  can  add  any  thing  more  to  my  argument.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  during 
the  last  eighteen  years,  from  time  to  time  to  atgue  this  question  before  other 
boards,  who  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
question  was  referred  to  the  Legislature,  the  petitioners  were  supported  by  a 
reverend  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  of  that  day,  and  by  lay 
gentlemen  of  great  talent.  We  had  the  discussion  here  until  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Common  Council — men 
of  great  respectability^ denied  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  the  public 
sustained  them  in  their  decision.  Our  Roman  Catholic  fiicnds  come  now 
with  the  same  principle  that  was  decided  then,  and  I  hope,  sir,  tlie  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  will  not  be  granted. 

Tlie  Etv.  Dr.  Boxd  then  appeared  .ia  the  representative  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  hut  lie  gave  way  to  the  Right 
Eev.  Bishop  IIcgueb,  who  desired  to  make  a  brief  reply  to  the 
two  legal  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  board.     He  said  : 


I  have  a  few  remarks  that  I  wish  to  make,_partly  ii 
and  partly  to  my  principles,  and  the  views  submitted  with  regard  to  thosa 
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principles ;  but  the  debate  has  taken  a  raage  too  wide  and  too  legal  for  me 
to  pref«nd  to  follow  it  throughout.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  niceties  of 
legislation,  or  tbe  manner  of  interpreting  statutes  or  acts  of  the  Legislature; 
but,  to  aum  up  the  whole  of  the  two  eloquent  addresses  made  by  the  gentle- 
men who  have  just  spoken,  they  amount  to  this :  that  either  the  consciences 
of  Catholics  must  be  crushed,  and  their  objections  resisted,  or  the  Public 
School  System  must  be  destroyed.  That  is  the  pith  of  both  their  observa- 
tions. They  argue  that  there  must  be  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
results,  and  those  gentlemen  are  inclined  to  the  eom^e  of  compelling  con- 
science to  give  way,  they  being  the  judge  of  our  consciences,  which  they 
wish  to  overrule  ;  so  that  the  Public  School  Society— and  I  do  not  desire  to 
detract  from  it  as  far  aa  good  intentions  are  concerned — shall  continue  to 
dispose  of  the  public  school  fund,  notwithstanding  our  objections  and  the 
reasoning  on  which  Uiey  arc  based.  The  gentleman  who  last  spoke  appeared 
to  imagine  that  I  wished  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  Catholics,  I  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  enmity  to  the 
Word  of  God  ;  but  I  desired  nothing  of  the  sort^  I  would  leave  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  for  those  that  reverence  it  ,■  but,  for  myself,  it  has  not  my  confi- 
dence. Another  objection  which  he  made  was  of  a  personal  character  to 
myself;  but  while  that  gentleman  stalled  with  the  beautiful  rule  of  charity 
to  others,  and  witli  a  lecture  on  the  propriety  of  retaining  our  station  in  life, 
and  the  impropriety  of  the  public  appeals  of  which  he  was  pleased  to 
speak,  I  regret  that  his  practice  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  precept  j  and 
that,  while  he  was  lecturing  me  on  the  subject,  he  himself  should  have  gone 
beyond  any  thing  which  proper  discussion  called  for.  If  I  attended  those 
meetings,  it  was  because  I  felt  the  evil  of  the  present  system  as  regards  us — 
not  its  evil  as  regards  others ;  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  be  the  judge  of 
our  own  duties,  and  to  see  for  ourselves,  while  we  accord  to  others  the  same 
right  for  themselves.  I  beg  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  overrule  this  com- 
munity, or  to  bring  any  thing  from  Rome,  escept  to  those  who  believe  in  its 
spiritual  authority.  Consequently,  all  those  remarks  of  that  gentleman  have 
been  out  of  place ;  and  for  the  rest  I  conceive  the  tme  point  has  not  been 
touched.  Not  one  of  our  objections  or  scruples  of  conscience  has  he  under- 
taken to  analyze,  nor  the  grounds  on  which  they  exist.  When  I  gave  those 
reasons  for  our  objections,  I  thought  some  argument  v^ould  have  been  urged 
fairly  against  them,  but  the  only  end  the  gentleman  appears  to  have  in  view, 
is  the  preservation  of  the  School  Society,  and  to  maintain  that  they  haye  a 
patent  right  to  the  office.  That  I  know  is  his  object ;  but  I  did  not  espect 
to  hear  any  man  construing  the  law  as  that  its  advantages  cannot  reach  us 
unless  we  lay  down  and  sacrifice  our  consciences  at  the  threshold.  I  have 
spoken  for  myself,  and  I  have  disclaimed  all  high-handed  objects ;  but  the 
gentleman  insists,  notwithstanding  the  pledge  which  we  have  given,  that,  in 
spite  of  all,  we  shaH  teach  our  religion.  I  disclaim  such  intentions,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  fair  in  that  gentleman  to  impute  intentions  which  we  dis- 
claim. The  gentleman  has  dravm  a  beautiful  picture  of  society,  if  all  could 
live  in  harmony  (I  would  it  could  be  reduced  to  practice),  whether  bom  in 
foreign  parts  or  in  this  country.    But  if  all  could  be  brought  up  together— 
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if  all  could  associate  in  Bucli  3  state  without  prejudice  to  the  public  welfare, 
■while  the  Protestants  use  such,  booka  as  those  to  which  wc  object,  it  could 
only  he  by  the  Catholic  concealing  his  religion ;  for,  if  he  owns  it,  he  will 
be  called  a  "  papist."  The  gentleman  says  that  one  of  the  books  to  which 
■we  object  is  not  a  text-book  used  in  the  schools ;  but,  if  not,  it  is  one  of  the 
books  placed  in  the  library — to  whicli  I  do  not  say  ice  contribute  more  than 
others,  but  it  ia  supported  at  the  public  expense,  to  which  CathoUca  con- 
tribute aa  well  as  others,  1  will  read  jou  one  passage,  and  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourselves  what  will  be  its  eiFects  on  the  minds  of  our  children. 
The  work  is  entitled  "  The  Irish  Heart,"  and  the  author,  at  p.  34,  is  describ- 
ing an  Irish  Catholic,  and  he  says :  "  Aa  for  Phelim  Maghee,  he  was  of  no 
particular  religion." 

And  how  the  gentlemen  describe  the  public  schools,  but  as  schools  of 
religion  and  no  religion.  They  say  they  give  religious  instruction ;  but 
again  they  say,  it  is  not  religion,  for  it  does  not  Titiate  their  claim. 

Aa  for  old  Phelim  Maghee,  he  was  of  no  particular  religion. 

When  Phelim  had  laid  up  a  good  stock  of  sins,  he  now  and  then  went 
over  to  Killaruey,  of  a  Sahhath  morning,  and  got  ''rela/rf  by  confiuing  them 
out  o'  the  way,"  as  he  used  to  express  it,  and  sealed  up  hii  soul  with  a 

That  ia  the  term  they  apijly  to  our  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation ;  and 
they  want  us  to  associate  and  to  enjoy  every  thing  in  harmony,  when  they 
assail  our  religious  right. 

and  returned  ciuite  invigorated  for  the  perpetration  of  new  offences, 

Now,  suppose  Catholic  children  hear  this  in  the  company  of  their  Prot- 
estant associatea !  They  will  be  subject  to  the  ridicule  of  their  companions, 
and  the  conaequenee  will  be,  that  their  domestic  and  religious  attatliments 
will  become  weakened;  they  will  become  ashamed  of  their  religion,  and 
they  will  grow  up  Nbthmgnriana. 

But  again,  on  p.  130,  when  speaking  of  intemperance,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  a  part  of  the  papal  system. 

And  this,  notwithstanding  all  that  Father  Matthew  has  done. 

For  when  drunkenness  shall  have  been  done  away,  and,  with  it,  that  just 
relative  proportion,  of  all  indolence,  ignorance,  crime,  misery,  and  supersti- 
tion, of  which  it  is  the  putative  parent,  then  tmly  a  much  smaller  portion 
of  mankind  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  dark  lantern  of  thu  Eomish 
relimon. 

That  religion  ia  moat  likely  to  find  profeaaors  among  the  frivolous  and 
the  wicked,  which,  by  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  legerdemain,  can  persuade 
the  sinner  that  he  is  going  to  heaven,  when  he  is  going  directly  to  l)ell.  By 
a  refined  and  complicated  system  of  Jesuitry  and  prelalical  juggling,  the 
papal  aee  has  obtained  ita  preaent  extensive  influeHce  through  the  world. 

And,  unless  we  send  our  children  to  imbibe  these  lessons,  we  are  going 
to  overturn  the  syatem  !  But  ia  that  the  true  conclusion  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman should  come  from  our  petition?  Is  that  reasoning  from  facts  and 
the  evidence  before  their  eyes  f    I  have  promised  not  to  detain  the  board, 
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and  therefore  I  would  merely  say,  if  I  have  attended  those  meetings,  it  was 
not  witli  the  views  the  gentleman  has  imputed  to  me,  nor  to  distinguish 
myself,  as  has  heen  insinuated.  I  have  taken  good  care  to  banish  politics 
from  those  meetings  ;  and  if  I  have  mentioned  the  number  of  Catholics,  or 
of  their  children,  it  was  to  show  how  far  this  system  falls  short  of  the  end 
which  the  Legislature  had  in  view.  1  disclaim  utterly  and  entirely  the 
intention  imputed  to  mo  by  the  geutleman.    But  I  will  no  longer  detain  the 

Mr.  Mo'iT,  one  of  the  Public  School  Tmstccs,  with  the  jier- 
mission  of  tlio  board,  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  book 
which  tlio  right  reverend  prelate  had  last  alluded  to  had  found 
ita  way  into  the  schools.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  tales  pub- 
lished by  the  Temperance  Society  ;  and  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  tilling  the  library,  their  attention  was  called  to  tho 
first  number  of  tiie  series.  They  read  two.  or  three  of  them 
whh^h  had  come  from  the  press,  and,  as  they  appeared  to  be 
adapted  to  the  reading  of  children,  the  committee  admitted 
them,  and  by  some  mistake  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  other 
volumes  of  the  same  series,  and  under  the  same  title,  were 
ordered  too,  and  they  were  sent  in  as  they  issued  from  the  press 
after  thai;  period,  and  in  this  way  the  hook  in.  question  had  crept 
in.  But  this  being  discovered  by  a  Catholic  trustee,  it  was  with- 
drawn, and  of  this  tlie  gentlemen  were  fully  apprised,  and  there- 
fore he  asked  if  it  was  generous  or  just  to  quote  that  book,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  sti'engthen  the  cause  of  the  Catholics. 

The  Bight  Kev.  Bishop  Hughes  assured  the  gentleman  that 
he,  until  that  moment,  had  not  heard  of  the  books  having  been 
withdrawn. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Bond  then  again  rose  to  address  the  board,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  but  as 
it  was  now  10  o'clock,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  aldermen 
to  take  a  recess  until  Friday  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  wliich  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  board  adjoumcd. 


The  board  reassembled  at  4  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  30th  of 
October,  by  adjournment  from  tho  previous  day,  but  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  debate  could  be  resumed,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  whicli  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, found  in  gaining  an  entrance  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
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through  tho  greatly  increased  crowd  of  persons  who  were  anx- 
ious and  struggling  to  be  present.  After  the  room  had  been 
filled  to  overflowing,  many  hundreds  were  still  excluded  who 
desired  admission ;  but  the  room  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capaci- 
ty, even  to  standing  room  in  .the  ■windows,  and  those  stiil  crowd- 
ing round  the  entrance-door  were  obliged  to  endure  the  disap- 
pointment, Davto  Graham,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  the  Fiileenth 
Ward,  presided  on  this  occasion  as  the  locum  tenens  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Alderman  Pu^dy,  who,  however,  was  present,  seated 
with  the  aldermen.  There  were  also  present  many  distin- 
guiaJied  and  reverend  gentlemen  of  various  denominations  of 
this  city,  besides  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Dr. 
Brownlee  was  seated  near  Dr.  Bond  durmg  that  gentleman's 
speech,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  address  the  board. 

Tlie  licv.  Dr.  Pise,  and  other  reverend  gentlemen  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  were  seated  with  the  Eight  Kev.  Bishop 
Hughes  and  the  Very  Hev.  Dr.  Power,  and  many  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ora- 
tor by  whom  they  were  represented. 

When  all  the  gentlemen  were  seated,  the  President  called 
upon  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Bond,  of  tlic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
proceed  with  tlie  debate  on  behalf  of  the  remonstrants  of  that 
body. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bond  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  abd  Oestlembn  of  teeb  Common  CoDHCHi :  It  may  be 
necessary  here,  in  the  outset,  that  I  should,  on  the  part  of  those  that  I  rep- 
resent, disclaim  all  hostility  to  our  fBllow-citizens  who  have  made  their 
clMtQ  to  thia  Council.  To  them  we  have  no  hostility— nay,  we  have  no 
prejudice  against  them  as  a  body ;  and  of  any  hostility  that  may  be  found 
in  tho  memorial  wbich  wo  have  presented  to  this  body,  the  address  of  the 
right  reverend  gentleman  who  opened  this  discussion  last  night  will  furnish 
DB  with  a  thorough  explanation ;  for,  when  he  adverted  to  that  part  of  his 
memorial  which  related  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  wished  it  to  be  ex- 
pressly understood  that  he  spoke  of  their  creed  apart  from  themselves. 
Now,  this  is  the  explanation  we  wish  to  make  of  our  memorial  wbich  we 
have  presented  to  thia  Council.  We  speak  of  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  apart  from  the  Roman  Catholies  themselves.  We  are  bound, 
not  only  by  the  obligations  of  social  life,  but  by  our  common  Christianity, 
to  extend  to  them  all  the  benevolence  which  we  think  ought  to  he  eiercised 
toward  any  other  portion  of  our  fellow-citizena.  It  may  be  asked  why  we 
adverted  to  their  creed  at  all.  Because  it  was  wholly  nnavoidablo.  We 
conld  not  do  otlierwise,  because  it  was  on  its  peculiarities  that  they  rested 
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their  claim  to  a  portion  of  this  fund;  it  was  on  their  peculiar  creed  that 
they  rested  their  scruples  against  sending  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.  We  cowld,  therefore,  no  otherwise  resist  their  claim  but  by  advert- 
,  ing  to  thfise  peculiaritieB.  And  it  is  complained  that  Tse  adverted  to  them 
with  too  little  respect,  Now.  sii',  we  must  he  allowed  to  say,  that  whatever 
there  is  of  disrespect  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizena  in  this  memorial, 
they  must  allow  something  for  the  provocation.  Sir,  we  had  esteemed  the 
public  schools  a  common  benefit,  and  we  had  made  sacrifices  to  the  system. 
We,  too,  should  have  been  glad  if  we  could  have  educated  our  children  in 
our  own  way,  and  in  oui  sectarian  tenets,  or  prejudices,  if  you  will;  but 
when  we  found  the  Legislature  providing  an  education  that  should  be  uni- 
versal, we  brought  all  our  sectarian  feelings,  and  placed  them  on  the  altar 
of  the  public  welfare.  And  when  we  found  the  public  schools,  which  we 
esteemed  so  great  a  good,  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sectarian  prejudices 
of  another  denomination,  we  were  alarmed,  and  \¥e  stated  in  our  memorial 
that  we  were  alarmed.  And  was  there  no  cause  for  alarm  ?  Why,  the  pub- 
lic gatherings  which  were  so  feelingly  alluded  to  last  night  were  cause  of 
idann.  Was  there  not  cause  for  alarm,  when,  at  a  time  of  gelieral  excite- 
ment and  political  strife,  there  were  these  gatherings  of  the  Catholics  ? 
And  was  there  not  cause  to  fear  that  their  object  was  to  wrest  from  the 
Oommon  Council  by  intimidation,  what  they  had  failed  to  obtain  by  reason 
and  argument  3  Such  were  our  fears ;  but  really,  sir,  the  complaint  of  Trant 
of  respect  in  our  memorial  is  wholly  oat  of  placo.  Why,  the  gentleman 
i-cminds  me  of  a  man  who,  while  deliberately  skinning  a  living  eel,  cursed 

I  lie  "varmint"  because  it  would  not  hold  still.     Why,  sir,  this  skinning  is 

II  serious  matter.  X  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  be  allowed  the  apology 
which  the  right  reverend  gentleman  made  for  himself  and  for  those  asso- 
ciated  with   him,   when   speaking   of  the   Society   of   Friends   and  their 

The  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Hcgiies  interposed,  and  eaid  he  had 
not  spoken  of  the  oreed  of  eitlier  the  Society  of  Friends  or  of 
the  JMethodists.  He  did  not  suppose  this  body  was  sitting  in 
judgment  on  creeds. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Eosd  continued : 

I  admit  that,  when  the  reverend  gentleman  spoke  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  did  not  speak  of  them  by  name.  Well,  but  the  right  reverend 
gentleman  says — and  he  contends  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  mat- 
ter— that  we  have  made  a  false  issue ;  that  we  charge  that  the  applicants 
require  a  portion  of  this  public  money  for  sectarian  purposes ;  and  this,  he 
says,  is  "  a  false  issue."  If  this  be  true,  it  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question.  But  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  a  false  issue  :  it  is  the  true 
issue ;  there  can  be  no  other  issue.  It  will  be  remembered,  sir,  that  we  have 
only  now  to  justify  what  we  have  alleged  in  our  memorial.  We  are  not 
going  into  the  merits  of  the  legal  part  of  the  question,  for  we  are  not  of  the 
legal  profession ;  and,  after  what  wo  have  heard  from  the  legal  gentlemen  in 
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this  discussion,  it  cannot  be  expectccl.  But  we  do  aflirm  tint  tli<.  usue  we, 
in  common  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Puhlic  School  BocilIj,  pkad— thit  this 
money  is  applied  for  for  sectarian  purposes — is  the  true  isauL  How  do  we 
prove  it !  It  has  been  one  leading  objection  to  the  pnbhc  sthoola,  that  no 
religion  is  taught  in  tlieni.  Well,  it  is  also  alleged  that  no  reb^ion  can  bo 
taught  there,  unless  we  teach  sectarianiam.  Now,  if  it  be  (omplimed,  on 
the  part  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizena,  that  no  religiop  is  taught  in 
these  schools,  surelj  they  don't  mean  to  keep  schools  in  which  thej  will 
teach  na  religion.  We  take  them  to  be  honest  in  what  they  say,  and  I  hope 
that  is  not  "  a  false  issue."  They  allege  that  no  religion  is  taught,  and 
that  none  can  be  taught  without  teaching  sectarianism.  Now  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  wilt  not  keep  schools  in  which  no  religion  is  taught ;  or 
why  do  they  object  to  the  public  schools  i  And  if  they  teach  religion,  it 
most  he  sectarian  ism,  for  they  themselves  allege  that  no  religion  can  be 
taught  without  teaching  sectarianism ;  and  if  so,  then  will  not  the  public 
money  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes  1  There  is  only  one  way  to  escape 
from  this  position.  What  claim  may  be  set  up  here,  I  know  not ;  but  else- 
where it  is  alleged  that  they  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  is 
not  sectarianism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  true  religion. 

This  may  be  a  salvo  for  them,  but  it  is  not  for  us.  They  will  not  expect 
that  other  denominations  will  admit  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only 
true  religion,  and  that  it  is  not  sectarianism.  But  if  they  do,  and  if  they 
still  say  that  theirs  is  the  only  true  Church ;  and  if  they,  only  a  branch  of 
the  common  stock,  only  one  of  the  many  sects  of  our  common  Christianity, 
teach  Catholicism  there,  they  teach  sectarianism  as  much  as  Methodists 
would  do  if  they  had  one  of  these  schools  in  which  they  taught  Methodisin. 
And  if  they  teach  Catholic  sectarianism  to  their  children,  will  not  the 
money  they  claim,  if  allowed,  be  applied  to  sectarian  purposes  3  This  is  all 
we  said,  sir;  and  is  this  "a  false  issue"?  We  say  it  is  the  true  issue; 
there  can  be  no  other  issue,  for  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  this 
eonclusion.    So  mucl>for  "  the  issue,"  sir. 

But  it  was  complained,  sir,  that  we  have  said  the  arguments  by  which 
their  application  on  a  former  occasion  was  resisted,  were  "  clear,  cogent,  and 
unanswerable."  We  grant  that  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  say,  when 
we  read  them  in  the  memorial  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools,  we 
thought  them  clear,  cogent,  and  conclusive  ;  but  we  accord  to  the  gentle- 
man the  right  to  form  hia  own  opinion  ;  and  can  he  complain  if  we  claim 
the  same  privilege  which  we  accord  to  him?  But  it  was  complained  that 
we  had  alleged  that  "  neither  the  Constitution  of  the  State  nor  Ihe  public 
welfare  are  to  be  regarded,  when  they  stand,  in  the  way  of  Roman  Catholic 
sectariaiiism  and  exclusive ncss."  Why,  is  it  not  on  the  ground  of  sectarian 
esclusiyeness  that  they  make  this  claim  S  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  they 
cannot  conscientiously  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  their  con- 
scientious objection  is  founded  on  their  creed.  There  is  something  of  pecu- 
liarity in  their  creed,  for  they  alone,  of  all  the  denoniinatious,  have  scruples 
on  this  subject ;  and  we  did  not  then  intend  to  give  offence  by  the  term 
"  seetarian  exclusivencss."    But  again,  it  is  complained  that  we  alleged  that 
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"  it  must  be  manifest  to  the  Cominoa  Council,  that,  if  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
claims  are  granted,  all  tbe  olbec  Christian  denominations  will  urge  their 
claims  for  a  similar  appropriation,  and  that  the  money  raised  for  education 
by  a  general  tax  will  be  solely  applied  to  the  purposci  of  proselytism, 
through  the  medium  of  sectarian  achoola."  And  can  any  thing  be  dearer  J 
Indeed,  the  gentleman  doea  not  take  part;icalar  exception  to  this.  "  That 
the  money  ra^ed  for  education  hj  a  general  tax  will  be  solely  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  proselytism  1 "  Why,  if  they  s.re  honest  in  their  prejudices  for 
their  fonn  of  worship,  and  if  they  believe  their  own  religion  the  best,  they 
will  endeavor  to  impart  their  own  views,  and  all  the  principles  which  they 
advocate,  to  those  they  take  under  their  own  care.  And  what  is  this  but 
proselytism  9  The  word  is  not  used  offensively,  for  we  only  mean,  by  mak- 
ing proselytes,  the  making  conycrts  to  their  own  faith.  But  we  had  said, 
"  If  this  were  done,  would  it  be  the  price  of  peace  ?  or  would  it  not  throw 
the  apple  of  discord  into  the  whole  Christian  community  9  Should  we  agree 
in  the  division  of  the  spoils  3  Would  each  sect  be  satisfied  with  the  portion 
allotted  to  it  ?  "  Is  there  any  thing  offensive  in  this  question  t  Might  we 
not  honestly  differ  respecting  the  amount  appropriated  to  us  severally  1 

We  venture  to  say,  that  the  sturdy  claimants  who  now  beset  the  Council 
would  ant  be  satisfied  with  much  less  than  the  lion's  share ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  there  are  other  Protestant  denominations  besides  ourselves  who  would 
not  patiently  submit  to  the  exaction. 

And  this  has  been  spoken  of,  sir,  by  the  right  reverend  gentleman,  as 
though  we  had  threatened  a  rebellion  !  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  stir 
up  rebellion,  to  carry  out  all  we  said  ?  We  only  said,  "  Wc  are  sure  that 
there  are  other  Protestant  denominations  besides  ourselves  who  would  not 
patiently  submit  to  the  exaction."  Have  the  Catholics  submitted  patiently 
to  what  they  consider  a  grievance  ?  Certainly  not,  for  they  have  reiterated 
their  claim  again  and  again  with  a  perseverance  which,  in  a  good  cause,  is 
prMseworthy.  But  we  did  not  say  wc  would  rebel ;  we  said  we  woidd  not 
"patiently  submit;"  noi  should  we  be  patient,  until  we  obtained  a  legal 
remedy.  But  we  have  said,  "  When  all  the  Christian  sects  shall  be  satisfied 
with  their  individual  share  of  the  public  fund,  what  is  to  become  of  those 
children  whose  parents  belong  to  none  of  these  sects,  and  who  cannot  con- 
scientiously allow  them  to  be  educated  in  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  any  one 
of  them  ?  The  different  committees  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  approached 
your  honorable  body,  have  shown  that,  to  provide  schools  for  these  only, 
would  require  little  less  than  is  now  expended ;  and  it  requires  little  arith- 
metic to  show  that,  when  the  religious  sects  have  taken  all,  nothing  will 
remain  for  those  wbo  have  not  .yet  been  able  to  decide  which  of  the  Chris- 
tian denomiuations  to  prefer.  It  must  be  plain  to  every  impartial  observer, 
that  the  applicants  are  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  public  school  iu- 
strucrion."  Now,  the  gentleman  admits  it;  he  says  it  1.=!  obviously  true, 
that,  when  all  is  taken,  nothing  would  remain.  And  wouLJ.  not  the  sects 
take  all !  Who  else  would  there  he  to  take  it  ?  And  when  they  had  taken 
all,  nothing  would  remain.  But  we  have  alluded  to  a  large  body  who 
would  remain  to  be  educated,  when  we  have  no  money  left  for  that  purpose. 
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Our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  claim  to  be  one  fiftli  of  the  population.  We 
shall  not  dispute  this.  But  when  the  right  reverend  gentleman  alluded  to 
the  statement  that  six  Catholic  teachers  were  employed  in  the  public  schools, 
he  disputed  Bye  out  of  the  six,  and  said  that  there  was  but  one  that  de- 
served the  name.  Now,  if  you  take  these  sis  teachers  as  a  fair  sample  of 
tliis  one  fifth  of  the  population  which  is  nominally  Catholic,  how  many 
would  be  left  that  are  really  Catholic  f  and  how  many  would,  on  similar 
principles  of  calculation,  really  belong  to  any  of  the  other  sects  who  profess 
to  belong  to  them !  Bnt  again,  allowing  that  all  are  Israel  that  are  of  Israel 
—that  all  are  Christian  that  profess  to  be  CImstJan — what  portion  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  there  that  professes  to  belong  to  any  sect  at  all )  Not 
one  half,  I  am  snre.  Well,  what  becomes  of  the  children  of  those  who 
belong  to  none  of  these  sects  f  "When  the  money  is  distributed  among  the 
sects,  "  what  is  to  become  of  those  children  whose  parents  belong  to  none 
of  these  sects,  and  who  cannot  conscientiously  allow  them  to  be  cthicated  in 
the  peculiar  dogi  as  m  N 

the  Public  School  Bo  pre  ess 

than  the  present  a  p  es  A  B 

cause  the  expense  m  h  b  g 

When  you  have  gi 

addition,  may  be  m  gm         g  p 

great  expense  wil         m  m  B 

we  shall  adycrt  to  hi  p 

to  our  memorial,  g         m      di  p  m, 

paragraph  by  par  m      be  d 

thus  follow  him.  h       p  d 

which  it  contains 

"We  are  sorry  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  without 
note  or  commentary,  is  offensive  to  them  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  Holy 
Scrii>tures  to  be  accompanied  with  their  notes  and  commentaries,  and  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  who  may  hereafter  be  the  rulers  and 
legislators  of  our  beloved  country ;  because,  among  other  bad  things  taught 
in  these  commentaries,  is  to  be  found  tlio  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics, 
and  the  unqualified  submission,  in  all  matters  of  conscience,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Sir,  we  confess,  if  we  march  to  our  object,  it  must  be  by  a  plain  road. 
We  are  a  plain  people,  but  we  compromise  nothing  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. The  right  reverend  gentleman  denied  that  such  are  the  contents  of 
their  books,  and  to  confirm  his  opinion,  he  ofl'ers  to  bet  me  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Sir,  the  right  reverend  gentleman  must  excuse  me.  He  tells  us  our 
religion  is  a  young  religion.  Be  it  so,  sir ;  but  our  Church  is  old  enoaigh  tw 
teach  us  the  sinfulness  of  betting.  Sir,  I  have  been  taught,  as  one  of  the 
primary  principles  of  morals,  that  it  is  sinfal  to  take  my  neighbor's  money 
without  an  equivalent.  Now,  should  I  accept  the  gentleman's  offer,  and 
cover  his  thousand  dollars,  he,  or  else  I,  should  take  the  money  of  the  other 
without  an  equivalent.  It  may  be  conformable  with  the  creed  of  the  right 
reverend  gentleman,  but  he  must  allow  me  to  have  ray  "  conscientious  sem- 
plos,"  and  I  shall  accord  the  same  to  bim.     Bnt  if  I  do  not  take  up  his  bet. 
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I  ■will  try  to  do  better.  We  have  said  in  our  memorial  that  their  commenta- 
ries  ttacli  the  lawfulDeaa  of  murdering  heretic  That  is  the  first  step.  Now 
we  are  bound  to  sustain  this ,  at  least  we  are  b(  uad  to  <ihow  this  Comtnou 
Council  on  what  authority  we  stato  this  We  an.  bound  to  submit  our  an- 
thontj  to  tho  Common  Council  and  then  anv  gentleman  will  be  able  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  on  the  subject  I  hold  in  my  hind,  sir,  what  is 
called  The  Khemish  New  Testiment  ind  it  is  prop(,i  that  I  should  here 
say  that  we  have  not  said,  jn  our  memnnil  that  thei>e  Catholic  commenta- 
nea  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  proper  authorities  of  that  Church. 
We  Biid  DO  such  thing  We  =aid  Catholic  commentaries — and  I  know  of 
no  commentaries  among  Proteatanta  that  hive  received  the  sanctioii  of  n 
Protestant  Church ;  and  yet  do  we  not  call  them  Protestant,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Catholic  commeiitaries  1  All  we  have,  then,  to  prove,  is  this, 
that  this  Rhemish  New  Testament  ia  a  Catholic  New  Teatament,  written  and 
published  by  Roman  Catholica,  and  with  such  sanctiona  as  ordinarily  obtain 
among  the  proper  ministera  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  alleged  that  it  ii 
necessarj-to  have  the  sanction  of  His  Holiness,  or  the  council ;  but  aU  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  it  has  been  circulated  among  Catholics,  that  it  was  trans- 
lated for  that  purpose,  and  ia  therefore  a  Catholic  commentary.  That  ia  all 
we  contend  for.  We  do  not  insist  that  the  right  reverend  gentleman,  or  any 
Church  .council,  or  His  Holiness  bimaelf  countenances  it.  We  could  not 
smnmon  Hia  Holiness  to  testify  on  the  subject ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  historical  record  of  that  Church,  we  niuat  take  it  as  it  ia  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  itself.  Now  this  book — the  Rliemish  New  Testa- 
ment— says : 

The  Douay  Bible  is  usually  so  called,  because,  although  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  first  tranalated  and  published  at  Rheims,  yet  the  Old  Testament 
was  printed  some  years  after  at  Douay,  the  English  Jesuits  having  removed 
their  monastery  from  Rheima  to  Douay  before  fheir  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament waa  completed.  In  the  year  1816,  an  edition,  including  both  the 
Douay  Old  and  the  Rhemish  New  Testament,  was  iaaued  at  Dublin,  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  comments,  replete  with  impiety,  irreligion,  and  the 
most  ^ry  persecution. 

I'he  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes.    Prom  what  do  you  read  ! 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bokd.  I  read  from  the  aecond  paragraph  of  the  '■  Intro- 
ductory Addrtsa  to  Proteatants,"  of  an  edition  of  the  Ehemish  TestameDt, 
published  in  New  York,  It  is  atteated  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  this  country — by  men  that  will  compare  in  character  with  any  gen- 
tlemen, Protestant  or  Catholic,  in  any  country ;  and  they  insist  it  ia  a  true 
republication  of  that  New  Testament  which  waa  publiahccl  at  Rheims  in 
1583. 

That  edition  was  published  under  the  direction  of  al!  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  about  three  hundred  oUiers  of  the 
most  influential  subordinate  priests.  The  notes  which  urged  the  hatred  and 
murder  of  Protustanta,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  churches ;  and, 
to  use  the  worda  of  T.  Hartwell  Home,  that  edition  of  the  Ehemish  Testa- 
ment, printed  at  Dublin  in  1816,  "  corrected  and  revised  and  approved  by 
Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of   Dublin,   was  reviewed  by  the 
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Britisk  Oritk,  vol  viii.,  pp.  276-308,  New  Series ;  and  its  dangcrons  tenets, 
both  civil  and  religious,  were  exposed. 

This  publication,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  produced  so 
great  an  excitement  in  Britfun,  that  finally  several  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Irish  Bomaa  prelates  were  called  before  the  English  Parliament  t«  prore 
their  own  work.  Then,  and  upon  oath,  with  all  oflicial  solemnity,  they 
peremptorily  disclaimed  the  volumes  published  by  their  own  instigation, 
and  under  their  own  supervision  and  auspices,  as  books  of  no  authority, 
because  they  bad  not  been  ratified  by  the  pppe  and  received  by  the  whole 
papal  Church. 

Now  have  we  made  any  mistake  in  calling  this  a  Catholic  comnjentary ! 
It  must  be  admitteil  we  have  some  ground  for  it.  And  now  for  some  of  the 
"  annotations,"  to  show  the  ground  we  have  for  alleging  that  they  do  teach 
the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics. 

And  the  servants  said  to  him,  Wilt  thou  we  go  and  gather  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Alderman  GaiHAM  (Chairman),     WiH  the  speaker  give  the  page  ? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bosd.  The  44tli  page,  and  the  38th  verse  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew. 

And  he  said,  No  ;  lest  perhaps  gathering  up  the  cockle,  you  may  root  up 
the  wheat  also  together  with  it. 

Now  for  the  commentary ; 

The  good  must  tolerate  the  evil,  when  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
redressed  without  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  Church,  and  commit 
the  matter  to  God's  judgment  in  the  latter  day.  Otherwise,  where  ill  men, 
be  they  heretics  or  other  malefactors,  may  be  punished  or  suppressed  without 
disturbance  and  hazard  of  the  good,  they  may  and  ought  by  public  author- 
ity, either  spiritual  or  temporal,  be  chastised  or  executed. 

I  quote  from  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  p.  108  : 

And  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  had  seen  it,  they  said.  Lord, 
wilt  thou  we  say  that  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  thorn  'J 
And  turning,  be  rebuked  them,  saying,  You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you 

Now  for  the  "  annotation : " 

Not  justice  nor  all  rigorous  punishment  of  sinners  is. here  forbidden,  nor 
Elias'  fact  reprehended,  nor  the  Church  or  Christian  princes  blamed  for  put- 
ting heretics  to  death  :  but  that  none  of  these  should  be  done  for  desire  of 
our  particular  revenge,  or  without  discretion,  and  regard  of  their  amend- 
ment, and  example  to  others.  Therefore  Peter  used  his  power  upon  Ananias 
and  Saphira,  when  be  struck  them  both  down  to  death  for  defrauding  the 
Church. 

(c  of  the  fourteenth,  chapter  of 


The  vehement  persuasion  that  God  usctb,  both  externally  by  force  of  His 
word  and  miracles,  and  internally  by  His  grace,  to  bring  us  unto  Him,  is 
called  compelling  :  not  that  He  forceth  any  to  come  to  Him  against  their 
wills,  but  that  He  can  alter  and  mollify  a  hiird  heart,  and  make  him  wiil- 
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jng  ttat  before  vould  not  Au^ustiae  also  refeireth  this  compelling  to 
the  penal  laws  which  Catholic  princes  do  justly  use  against  heretics  and 
schismatics,  proving  that  they  who  are  by  their  former  protession  in  baptism 
subject  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  departed  from  the  same  after  sects, 
may  and  ought  to  be  compelled  into  the  unity  and  society  of  the  universal 
Church  again :  and  therefore,  in  this  sense,  by  the  two  former  parts  of  the 
parables,  the  Jews  first,  and  secondly  the  Gentiles,  that  never  believed  before 
in  Christ,  were  invited  by  fair,  sweet  means  only  ;  but  by  the  third,  such  are 
invited  as  the  Church  of  God  hath  power  over,  because  they  pvomised  in 
baptism,  and  therelbre  are  to  be  revoked,  not  only  by  gentle  means,  but  by 
just  punishment  also. 

I  quote  from  the  annotations  of  the  33d  verso  of  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  St.  John : 

The  earthly  princes,  indeed,  have  also  power  to  bind,  but  the  bodies 
only :  but  that  bond  of  priests  which  I  speak  of,  toucheth  the  very  soul  it- 
self, and  reacheth  even  to  the  heavens  ;  insomuch,  that  whatsoever  the 
priests  shall  do  beneath,  the  self-same  God  doth  ratify  above,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Bervants  of  the  Lord  doth  confirm ;  for,  indeed,  what  else  is 
this  than  that  the  power  of  all  heavenly  things  is  granted  them  of  God  ) 

I  quote  from  p.  214,  verse  11,  chap,  xxv.,  of  the  Acts : 
I  appeal  to  Csiaar, 
This  is 


If  Paul,  both  to  save  himself  from  whipping  and  from  death  sought  by 
the  Jews,  doubted  not  to  cry  for  honor  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  to  appeal  to 
Csesar,  the  Prince  of  the  Romans,  not  yet  christened,  how  much  more  may 
we  call  for  aid  of  Christian  princes  and  their  laws,  for  the  punishment  of 
heretics,  and  for  the  Church's  defence  against  them, 

I  quote  from  annotations  on  the  tenth  chapter  of  Hebrews,  S9th  verse, 
on  p.  373 : 

Heresy  and  apostasy  from  the  Catholic  faith,  punishable  by  death. 

I  will  make  but  one  more  extract,  and  that  is  from  the  annotariona  on 
the  Apocalypse,  or  the  book  of  Revelations,  seventeenth  chapter,  6th  verse, 
p.  4i)0.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints : 

It  is  plain  that  this  woman  signifieth  the  whole  corps  of  all  the  persecu- 
tors that  have  and  shall  shed  so  much  blood  of  the  just :  of  the  prophets, 
apostles,  and  other  martyrs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end. 
The  Protestants  foolishly  espound  it  of  Rome,  for  that  there  they  put  here- 
tics to  death,  and  allow  of  their  punishment  in  other  countries.  But  their 
blood  is  not  called  the  blood  of  the  saints,  no  more  than  the  blood  of  thieves, 
man-killers,  and  other  malefactors — for  the  shedding  of  which,  by  order  of 
justice,  no  commonwealth  shall  answer. 

A  friend  suggests  to  me  that  I  may  also  say  the  Rhemish  New  Testament 
is  not  found  in  the  Prohibitory  Index ;  but  I  do  not  assert  that  this  is  in 
itself  conclusive,  for  there  are,  I  must  admit,  thousands  of  books  that  are 
not  forbidden,  for  which  Catholics  are  not  responsible.  All  we  contend  for 
ia  this,  that  this  book  was  published  at  Rheims  by  the  Jesuits ;  that  they 
subsequently  remoTed  to  and  republished  it  at  Douay ;  since  that  it  was  re- 
published in  Ireland,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  dignitaries,  and  of 
a  large  number  of  the  priesthood  of  that  Church.     But  when  it  was  found 
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that  thia  work  had  createJ  great  alarm  in  Engljind,  and  these  very  dignita- 
ries were  called  before  the  Bntish  Parliament,  they  did  not  <iay  it  had  not 
their  sanction,  hut  they  alleged  that,  because  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  His 
Holiness,  and  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  but  was  only 
circulated  among  and  sanctiontd  by  a  small  portion  of  it,  the  Church  was 
not  responsible  for  if^  as  it  was  not  of  Catholic  authontj  We  have  not 
said,  in  our  memorial,  that  it  had  the  authority  or  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Church.  We  know  of  no  translation  into  any  vulgar  tongue  which  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  pope  or  council.  The  Latin  vulgate  only  has  been  so 
sanctioned.  We  only  allege,  then,  that  this  is  &  Catholic  publication,  or 
that  it  is  published  by  Pathoiics ,  and  that  these  are  Ctthobc  commentaries. 
And  we  again  affirm  all  we  have  said.  We  have,  moreover,  alleged  that, 
''  amottg  other  bad  things  ta,ught  in  these  commentaries,  is  to  be  found  the 
absolute  and  unqualLSed  submission,  in  all  matters  of  conscience,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  But  as  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  Church  has 
this  authority  with  all  who  submit  to  that  Church,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  that  the  commentaries  teach  it. 

Sir,  the  nest  complaint  was  of  the  following  paragraph  ; 

The  Roman  Catholics  compltun  that  books  have  been  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  which  are  injurious  to  them  as  a  body.  It  is  allowed, 
however,  that  the  passages  in  these  books  to  which  such  reference  is  made 
are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  historical ;  and  we  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the 
Common  CouncU  to  say,  whether  any  history  of  Europe,  for  the  last  ten 
centuries,  could  be  written  which  could  either  omit  to  mention  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  mention  it  without  recording  historical  facts  unfavuiv 
able  t^  that  Church  ?  We  assert  that,  if  all  the  historical  feots  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  taken  a  prominent  part  could  be  taken  from  writers 
of  her  own  communion  only,  the  incidents  might  be  made  mo):e  objection- 
able to  the  complainants  than  any  book  to  which  they  now  object. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  did  not  deny  this,  for,  as  I  recollect,  he  said  it  was 
true ;  he  admitted  "  that,  if  all  the  historical  focts  in  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  taken  a  prominent  part,  could  he  taken  from  writers  of  her  own 
communion  only,  the  incidents  might  be  made  more  objectionable,"  because 
they  always  write  the  truth.  But  then  he  alleges  that  they  also  record  a 
great  many  good  things.  Certainly  they  have  written  "  some  good  things," 
but  it  is  not  from  these  "  good  things  "  exclusively  that  history  is  to  be 
written ;  it  is  not  these  "  good  things  "  that  are  to  constitute  history  for  the 
puhjic  schools.  What  is  history?  History  is  "philosophy  teaching  by 
example ; "  and  could  we  be  taught  by  example,  if  we  only  saw  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture,  and  not  the  dark  side  too  J  Could  any  such  history  be 
useftil  ?  If  we  see  but  a  partial  record,  how  can  we  avoid  error  3  History 
is  a  beacon  and  a  chart ;  but  would  it  be  so,  would  it  be  a  proper  directory 
if  it  contained  only  that  which  could  be  said  in  favor  of  any  religious 
sect  or  denomination!  Such  a  record  would  be  worthless  as  a  history. 
The  blessed  Bible  does  not  do  so.  Does  any  history  contain  a  more  particu- 
lar record  than  this  Book  does,  of  the  lapses  and  falls  of  the  most  eminent 
people  of  God !  Does  not  the  faithful  page  of  the  sacred  historian  record 
the  fall  of  David  ?    Tes,  sir ;  it  records  that  that  man,  that  holy  Psalmist 
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himself  fell,  being  overcome  by  temptation,  into  tie  crimes  of  murder  and 
adultery.  Sir,  it  is  a  faithful  history,  and  I  wonid  desire  that  all  our  histo- 
ries Bhriuld  record  nil  the  good  of  Roman  Catholics ;  but  they  must  record 
the  evil  also,  or  they  are  not  histories  at  alL  But  we  have  said,  "  History, 
then,  must  be  fal^fied  for  their  accommodation."  And  would  it  not  be  so, 
if  only  that  which  was  good  of  them  was  recorded  ?  "  And  yet  they  com- 
plain- that  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  public  schools  docs  not 
teach  the  sinfulness  of  lying  1 "  It  may  be '  painful  to  them,  but  are  we  to 
have  no  feeling  ?  But  the  right  reverend  gentleman  told  us  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  ia  a  young  Church,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
there  were  not  many  very  bad  things  said  of  us.  He  said  our  Church  was 
only  a  hundred  years  old.  Yet  a  great  many  bad  things  may  be  done  in  & 
hundred  years.  But  we  have  not  escaped  unscathed,  though,  perhaps,  the 
gentleman  may  not  know  it.  Why,  sir,  Mr.  O'Counell  has  published  that 
OUT  founder,  Mr.  "Wesley,  aided  and  abetted  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob ! 
Yes,  that,  if  Wesley  did  not  originate,  he  aided  and  abetted  it ; — so  that  we 
have  not  escaped  unscathed.  But  the  reverend  gentleman  went  further. 
He  said  we  had  done  leas  good  than  any  other  denomination  in  Christen- 
dom. '  Why,  we  are  not  asking  this  Council  any  reward  for  what  we  have 
done ;  we  make  no  pretensions.  Whether  we  have  done  good,  we  leave  oth- 
ers to  decide.  Ail  we  claim  is,  that  we  have  stood  in  our  lot.  We  believe 
the  different  sects  and  denominations  in  Christendom  are  permitted  of  God 
for  wise  purposes.  We  would  not  swallow  them  up  if  we  could.  We  would 
not  cross  the  street  to  make  all  other  Protestants  members  of  our  Church. 
We  have  our  work ;  we  cannot  do  their  work,  they  cannot  do  ours.  We 
make  no  claim  ;  hut  if  we  have  not  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  how  can  the 
gentleman  with  propnety  profess  so  much  respect  for  m  ?  If  we  had  done 
good,  we  should  not  have  escaped,  any  more  than  our  brethren  so  signifi- 
cantly and  appropriately  termed  '•  Friends."  They  have  done  good,  yet 
they  have  not  escaped  any  more  than  ourselves.  It  ii  to  them  that  the 
world  owes  the  increasing  disapproval  of  war ;  and  Ihough  they  have  not 
b^n  able  to  accomplish  what  they  desire,  and  though  they  have  been  unre- 
sistingly oppressed,  they  have  borne  a  patient  testimony  to  their  doctrine, 
and,  with  the  revolutions  of  this  world,  the  day  will  come  when  war  will  be 
no  mori!.  And  have  they  not  borne  a  holy  testimony  against  slavery  ? — not 
a  turbulent  and  an  abusive  testimony,  but  such  as  comports  with  the  doc- 
trines they  teach  ;  and  yet  they  have  not  escaped,  though  they  have  confess- 
edly done  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  England  never  favored  the  rights  of  conscience,  nor  aided 
in  the  enlargement  of  liberty.  Why,  there  is  no  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  England  at  all.  The  Methodist  Society  in  England  claims  only 
to  be  a  society  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  Jesuits  are 
a  society  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the 
Methodist  Society  are  not  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  England,  it  will 
not  be  foi^otten  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  have  been  suppressed  by  the  pope. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  latter  have  been  restored ;  and  so  our  friends  in 
England  seem  to  be  getting  high  in  favor  with  the  English  establishment. 
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Tet,  we  owe  them  no  nilegiance ;  we  send  them  no  books  to  be  sanctioned 
before  we  Tenture  to  use  them  in  our  schools ;  in  short,  we  rlo  not  admit 
their  right  to  dictate  to  us  in  any  matter  whatever.  It  is  in  this  country 
only  that  there  exists  any  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  But  we  are  told 
that  the  Methodists  in  England  haTC  never  taken  any  part,  ot  given  any  aid, 
in  the  struggle  for  religions  liberty.  It  is  tme,  sir,  that  tlie  Methodists  in 
England,  like  the  Methodists  here,  eschew  all  participation  in  political 
strife,  as  a  society  or  Church,  They  do  not  think  it  any  part  of  their  voca- 
tion to  call  meetings  in  their  churches,  and  address  them  on  the  political 
questions  of  the  day,  as  some  other  Churches  do.  Perhaps  they  are  too 
young  a  Chnrch  for  this,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  get 
old  enough  to  do  so.  But  indiyidually  they  act  in  these  matters  as  others 
do  ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Methodist  denomination  in  England,  that 
their  menibera  generally  gave  their  whole  weight  and  influence  to  Mr.  Wil- 
herforce  in  all  hia  benevolent  efforts  in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Daring  his  long  struggle  against  the  slave  trade,  such  was  their  attachment 
to  him  and  his  cause,  that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  collections  were  made 
at  the  doors  of  their  places  of  worship  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
his  election. 

But  we  have  said,  "  This  is  not  all.  They  have  been  most  eomplaisantly 
off^ed  the  censorship  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  The 
committee  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  management  of  these  schools  in 
this  city,  offered  to  allow  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  c.\purgate  from 
'  these  hooks  any  thing  offensive  to  him.  But  the  ofier  was  not  accepted ; 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  he  declined  to  decide  on  the  admissibility 
of  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bible,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  certain 
Roman  bishops  in  Ireland.  An  appeal,  it  seems,  had  gone  to  the  pope  on 
the  subject,  and  nothing  could  be  said  or  done  in  the  matter  until  His  Holi- 
ness had  decided.  The  Common  Council  of  New  York  will  therefore  find 
that,  when  they  shall  have  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  city  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  that  these  books  must 
undergo  the  censorship  of  a  foreign,  potentate.  We  hope  the  time  ia  far 
distant  when  the  citizens  of  this  country  will  allow  any  foreign  power  to 
dictate  to  them  in  matters  relating  to  either  general  or  municipal  law."  To 
this  it  is  objected  simply  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  pope  only  in  spiritual  things ;  that  they  do  not 
acknowledge  in  him  either  political  or  civil,  or  any  other  than  spiritual 
authority.  Well,  sir,  we  have  not  said  they  did,  in  our  memorial.  What, 
then,  is  the  complaint !  Wo  did  not  undertake  to  determine  whether  the 
submitting  to  His  Holiness  the  question  whether  a  book  sliall  be  used  in  our 
schools  is  a  spiritnal  or  temporal  matter.  But  we  really  wish  to  know  where 
temporal  jurisdiction  ends  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  begins.  We  should 
like  to  have  some  definite  boundary,  some  line  of  demarcation  drawn  be- 
tween temporal  and  spiritual  authority.  We  did  consider  the  public 
schools  a  secular  matter  altogether ;  we  did  think  it  a  temporal  matter  to 
decide  what  books  should  be  used  in  our  public  schools,  for  professedly  they 
do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  peculiarities  of  any  sect.     But  if  this  is 
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really  a  spiritual  matter,  where  will  it  end  t  What  is  it  it  cannot  reach  ? 
What  is  il  it  will  not  rea  1  ?     If   t  p     t     1     lotter,  then  all  that  is 

necessary  to  carry  out  spir  t     1  d  m        be  granted  ;   and  when  was 

it  that,  to  enforce  spiritual  d  t  n  t  mp  1  p  was  not  resorted  to  if 
practicable !  The  time  w  wh  n  t  nf  th  spiritual  authority,  a 
whole  countiy  was  laid  un  1  tit  Wh  doe  not  know  that  the  time 
was  when  the  churches  in  En  1  d  w  all  h  g  black— when  the  dead 
were  unburied — when  the  children  were  not  baptizcfi — and  when  nothing 
was  done  by  the  clergy  which  the  community  esteemed  essential  to  their 
eternal  interests,  and  subjects  absolTe<l  from  their  alle^nce  because  the 
king  refused  to  submit  to  the  pope  of  Rome  ?  This  power  may  not  exist 
here ;  the  pretension  may  have  been  abandoned ;  but  it  it  has  been,  I  should 
like  to  know  it.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  boundary  is  between  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power.  I  should  like,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  taught 
whether  they  consider  the  common  iutercsts  of  education  a  secular  or  a 
spiritual  matter;  and,  if  a  secular,  nhether  it  is  to  he  interfered  with  by 
this  spiritual  power.  As  yet  it  cannot  be  determined  what  hooks  will  be 
tolerated  in  the  public  schools  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bisliop,  while  an 
appeal  has  gone  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  nothing  can  be  doiie  here  until  hia 
answer  is  received  !  The  gentleman  did  not  deny  this  last  night,  when  it 
was  so  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  Pnblic  School  Society,  and  therefore  he 
must  pardon  me  if  I  believe  it 

Sir,  we  did,  in  our  memorial,  regret  that  our  Homan  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens,  in  their  address,  should  have  referred  to  the  martyrs  of  their  Church 
who  suffered  for  opinion's  sake,  and  we  did  say  it  was  an  unfortunate  allu- 
sion. It  WHS  unfortunate  because  it  was  addressed  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  because,  in  this  community,  there  are  strangers  from  abroad,  of 
all  countries,  among  whom  there  are  descendants  of  Protestants  who  suf- 
fered for  their  religion.  We  said  it  was  an  unfortunate  allusion,  and  we 
said  so  because  it  would  revive  in  the  minds  of  many  the  memories  of  their 
ancestors,  and  they  would  thereby  be  reminded  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  flres  of  Smith- 
field,  or  the  crusade  against  the  Waldenses.  Now,  we  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  right  reverend  gentleman  has  power  to  do  these  things  now  ;  we 
did  not  intend  to  insinuate  that  our  lioman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  would 
persecute  now ;  but  we  said  it  was  unfortunate.  And  was  it  not  unfortu- 
nate to  do  any  thing  to  revive  the  recollection  of  scenes  so  painful !  But 
we  said  we  were  desirous  to  cover  all  these  scenes  with  the  mantle  of  char- 
ity, and  the  gentleman  rebukes  us.  He  tells  us  to  attempt  to  do  no  such 
thing,  for  our  mantle  is  too  narrow.  Well,  I  suppose  he  does  not  mean  to 
practise  this  virtue  himself,  but  to  revive  feelings  in  Protestants  which  we 
should  wish  not  to  recollect  if  it  could  be  prevented.  But  he  adverts  to 
their  BufieringB  for  conscience'  sake,  and  he  went  into  details  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  Catholics  in  England.  Now,  sir,  we  are  not  hero  to  justify  peraecn- 
tion,  nor  to  make  excuse  for  it ;  we  hate  it,  and  we  love  to  hate  it ;  but  we 
are  here  to  say,  and  we  must  be  aliowed  to  say,  that,  whatever  may  be 
alleged  against  Protestants  about  persecution,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  lie 
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better  than  our  fathers ;  we  are  at  liberty  to  renoimce  botli  the  practice  and 
the  tenets  of  our  fathers,  if  they  are  found  to  be  wrong.  "We  aay  that, 
when  Protestants  persecuted  Catholics,  they  were  not  half  reformed — that 
they  had  brought  much  that  was  UDchriBtian  out  of  the  Church  from  wliJcU 
they  had  coine.  But  we  have  learned  better  now ;  we  have  abandoned  those 
tenets  and  practices.  Let  the  right  reverend  gentleman  say  aa  much  for 
himself;  let  him  say  that,  with  them,  it  is  not  semper  eadem,  always  the 
same.  Let  him  say  that  the  Roman  Church  has  erred  in  matters  of  faith,  or 
that  she  can  err,  and  then  the  difficulty  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
will  cease  from  that  moment.  If  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  at 
liberty  to  think  for  themselves  on  these  subjects,  and  dissent  from  whatever 
they  believe  is  not  according  to  the  Word  of  God — either  their  translation 
or  the  original — if  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  this,  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end. 
But  wlule  they  are  bound  by  the  decrees  of  an  inEilIible  Church — while  they 
are  not  to  determine  any  thing  for  themselves  as  a  matter  of  faith — while 
they  are  not  to  believe  that  their  Church  can  at  any  time  be  wrong  in  opin- 
ion, that  she  can  never  err — we  have  more  cause  to  fear  that  Catholics  will, 
if  they  get  the  power,  persecute  the  Protestants,  than  they  can  have  of  per- 
secution from  Protestants.  If  they  can  say  they  do  not  believe  as  their 
fathers  did,  we  may  hope  they  will  not  do  as  their  fathers  have  done ;  but 
while  their  motto  continues  to  be  "  Semper  eadem  " — while  they  continue  ti> 
declare  that  their  Church  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same  we  thmli,  sir, 
we  may  not  dismiss  our  fears.  Let  them  renounce  their  infallibility,  ind  we 
will  be  cured  of  our  apprehensions.     But  again  : 

Your  memorialists  had  hoped  that  the  intolerance  and  crclusiveness 
which  had  characteiized  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  had  been 
greatly  softened  under  the  benign  influences  of  our  civil  w'ftitutioni  The 
pertinacity  with  which  their  sectarian  interests  are  now  urged,  has  dissi- 
pated the  illusion.  We  were  content  with  their  having  excluded  us,  «e 
cathedra,  from  all  claim  to  heaven,  for  we  were  sure  they  did  not  possess  the 
keys,  notwithstanding  their  confident  pretension  ;  nor  did  we  complain  that 
they  would  not  allovr  ua  any  participation  in  the  beuefits  of  pui^tory,  for 
it  is  a  place  they  have  made  for  themselves,  and  of  which  they  inay  claim 
the  exclusive  property  ;  but  we  do  protest  against  any  appropriation  of  the 
public  school  fund  for  their  escluaive  benqfit,  or  for  any  other  purposes 
whatever. 

Now,  the  right  reverend  gentleman  ought  to  have  remarked  here  an  error 
of  the  printer— the  omission  of  the  word  "  sectarian ; "  and,  instead  of  '■  any 
other  purpose  whatever,"  it  should  have  read,  "  any  other  ^ectari'in  puipose 
whatever." 

Sir,  the  gentleman  admits  we  are  right — they  do  not  exclude  us  from 
heaven ;  but  then  he  alleges  that  we  are  as  bad  as  we  said  they  were,  for  we 
exclude  Catholics.  Now,  if  there  are  any  that  do  not  allow  that  good  pioua 
Roman  Catholics  are  going  to  heaven,  I  do  not  know  it.  If  there  are  any 
such  in  our  denomination,  it  is  unknown  to  me.  I  hold  no  such  opinions, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  himself  will  take  it  back  again,  when  I  assure 
him  that  the  founder  of  Methodism,  John  Wesley,  published  the  life  of 
Baron  De  Rcntz,  and  that  ho  abridged  and  published  "  Kempis'  Christian 
Pattern,"  both  of  which  have  been  widely  circulated  amongst  our  people. 
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We  do  not  deny  tliat  Roraau  Catholics  may  go  to  heaven,  nor  did  we  com- 
plain that  we  were  denied  any  participation  in  the  benefits  of  their  purga- 
tory ;  but  tlie  gentleman  tells  us  to  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  Sir,  ive  will 
take  our  chance  for  that — we  will  take  our  chance  of  faring  worse,  and  of 
getting  to  heaven,  too.  But  if  the  gentleman  denies  us  the  benefit  of  his 
pnrgatory  in  the  next  world,  we  hope  he  will  allow  us  the  benoflts  of  this 
world.  If  he  will  allow  our  children  the  benefit  of  the  public  scliools — of 
a  place  where  they  can  learn  to  read  God's  Holy  Word — if  he  will  not  per- 
sist in  a  measure  which  will  destroy  these  schools,  we  will  take  our  chance 
of  going  farther  and  faring  worse.  If  he  will  allow  our  children  a  place 
where  they  can  learn  to  read  that  Book  which,  as  the  great  Mr.  Locke  says, 
has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth  without  any  mixture 
of  error  for  its  matttcr,  we  will  not  complain  of  any  other  exclusion  he  may 
insist  upon  in  the  matter.  But  it  is  alleged  that  we  are  here  to  oppose  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  Sir,  we  would  oppose  the  Methodists  if  the  same  applica- 
tion was  made  by  them,  I  would  have  stood  here  myself  to  oppose  them, 
for  I  do  not  fear  nor  dodge  any  responsibility.  We  believe  that  all  man- 
kind are  iadividnally  undergoing  a  mora!  and  intellectual  probation  before 
God  ;  and  that  we  cannot,  without  intumng  the  Divine  diapleaaure,  Bubati 
tute  this  probationary  relation  by  one  befori,  any  man,  or  any  number  of 
men,  whether  pope  or  Council,  or  the  Methodist  General  Conference  TTons 
of  these  can  release  us  from  our  obligations  a«  probationers  before  God 
"To  our  own  master  we  stand  or  fell  "  If  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  issued  her  mandate  to  me  not  to  appear  before  this  body,  and  not  to 
oppose  this  application,  I  would  have  si-t  her  authority  at  naught  We 
belifeve  that  these  public  schools  are  necessary  to  our  form  of  government , 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  commit  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  ot  the  public 
liberty  and  of  our  civil  institutions,  to  an  ignorant,  untaught  multitude— to 
those  who  will  be  incapable  of  appreciating  their  value,  or  who  may  be 
made  the  dupes  of  better  educated  but  more  wicked  men.  We  say,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  public  liberty  that  the  community  be  edu- 
cated— that  all  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise  should  he  taught  to  value 
our  civil  institutions.  But  we  say  that  no  sectarian  body  can  do  this ;  it 
must  be  done  by  ail  together.  If  you  were  to  give  all  this  money  to  the 
sects,  it  could  not  he  done.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  common  system ;  for, 
if  all  the  sects  had  this  money  divided  amongst  them,  there  ia  one  half  of 
the  community  who  would  not  suffer  their  cliildren  to  be  taught  by  them. 
What,  then,  ia  to  become  of  these  children  ?  Our  public  liberties  demand 
a  public  universal  system  of  education,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
agents  appointed  by  the  State,  and  answerable  to  the  State  ;  it  can  never  be 
done  if  the  money  he  given  to  any  denomination,  or  divided  among  all  the 
sects.  Sir,  we  allege  this  is  the  broad  principle  on  which  the  common 
schools  are  established.  Take  this  away,  and  you  have  no  right  to  lay  a  tax 
at  all;  you  could  not  lay  a  tax  with  any  justice  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
money  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians,  and  they  are  to  use  it  as  they  think  best,  even  for  their  own 
proselyting  purposes — I  speak  of  no  particular  denomination ;  all  have  their 
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preferences  and  peculiar  tenets,  and  all  desire  to  make  conTerts  to  their 
belief— I  say,  give  the  money  to  this  end,  und  what  follows  ?  Why,  that 
you  ought  to  tax  them  severally  according  to  what  they  receive.  What 
right  haye  you  to  tax  Roman  Catholics  for  the  support  of  Methodist 
schools  ?  or  what  right  have  you  to  tax  Methodist*  lor  the  support  t  Pres- 
byterian schools?  In  short,  what  right  have  you  to  ta\  any  sect  for  the  sij 
port  of  the  schools  of  rival  sects?  You  have  first  to  a  ccitain  whit  eich 
requires  to  support  the  schools  under  their  care  and  then  to  tax  thit  do 
nomination  to  the  necessary  amount.  You  hive  no  right  to  tax  me  as  a 
Methodist,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  lut  onh  on  the  ground  that 
education  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  oar  pnhlic  liberties  and  for 
the  public  safety.  Pall  back  upon  the  plan  you  formerly  pursued  and  you 
wUl  again  hear  of  complaints  among  the  secta  that  tliev  do  n  t  iiceive 
from  the  public  fund  according  to  what  they  pay  in  Now  tbi,  Mrthodist* 
perhaps,  pay  much  less  than  some  other  denominations  who  are  le"??  numer 
ous  than  themselves.  We  make  it  a  part  of  our  religion  to  pay  <  ur  taxes 
if  we  are  able  ;  but  we  have  very  little  to  be  taiel  at  all  an  J  if  in.  have 
but  little  to  be  taxed,  we  pay  but  little ;  and  yet  wc  couUi  supply  more  chil- 
dren than  some  denominations  who  pay  ten  times  more.  Would  they,  then, 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  theae  schools  were  established  on  sectarian 
principles  instead  of  public  priliciples  f  Would  not  their  complaint  be  just 
and  proper !  It  is  clear  that  you  could  not  refute  these  complaints.  And 
if  jou  concede  the  prayer  of  these  petitioners,  if  you  grant  their  request,  in 
order  that  you 'may  remove  their  cause  of  complaint,  yon  destroy  the  public 
school  system,  and  you  may  take  your  leave  of  it  from  that  veiy  moment. 
The  whole  fabric  will  crumble  into  its  original  elements;  it  cannot  stand. 

Ent  why  should  this  system  of  public  education  be  abandoned !  Is  it 
to  appease  the  scrupulous  consciences  of  the  Catholics  1  The  existence  of 
public  schools,  or  of  the  public  school  system,  cannot  afiect  their  con- 
sciences, for  they  are  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.  Have  they,  then,  any  scmplcs  of  conscience  about  paying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  this  institution?  The  right  reverend  gentleman  tells  jou 
himself  they  have  not,  for  he  tells  you  they  have  not  complained,  and  do 
not  intend  to  complain,  of  the  appropriation  by  tlie  Legislature  of  money 
raised  by  taxation  to  Protestant  colleges.  If,  then,  sir,  you  yield  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  it  will  not  be  to  their  conscientious  objections  that  you 
yield,  but  to  the  alleged  injustice  of  compelling  them  fo  contribute  to  a 
public  benefit  from  which  they,  as  a  sect,  derive  no  advantage.  You  must, 
then,  sir,  go  farther ;  you  must  release  all  from  the  payment  of  taxes  who 
cannot  conscientiously  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
public  schools,  and  this  will  include  most  of  the  large  property-holders  in 
the  city ;  for  these,  being  able  to  afford  it,  are  bound  by  parental  duty  to 
afford  their  children  a  better  education  than  can  be  given  in  the  pnhlic 
schools.  Yet  these  are  not  only  willing  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools,  but  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  tax  them  for  this  purpose, 
because  they  are  aware  that  the  education  of  the  poor  classes  is  necessary  to 
n  welfare. 
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But,  air,  1  adverted  to  a  foreign  potentate ;  and  I  did  say  I  desired  to 
know  where  his  spiritual  autliority  ceaaed.  And  I  am  tlie  more  desirous  of 
knowing  this,  because  it  is  alleged — and  tlie  right  reverend  gentleman 
ought  to  know  if  it  be  true — that,  by  the  oath  taken  by  the  dignitaries  of 
that  Church,  they  are  bound  to  support  a  little  more  than  the  pope's  spirit- 
ual authority.  I  will  make  no  assertion,  but  I  throw  it  out  that  the  right 
reverend  gentleman  may  say  whether  his  oath  of  ordination  does  not  bind 
him  to  a  little  more.  Sir,  I  did  say,  and  I  emphatically  repeat,  that  it  is 
very  desirable  his  fellow-citizens  should  know  where  that  civil  and  spiritual 
authority  terminate.  I  beg  pardon  for  intruding  so  long  upon  your  atten- 
tion. I  have  gone  through  our  meraorial,  and  that  is  all  we  ask.  At  pres- 
ent I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  gentlemen  who  appeared  as  tlie  representatives  of  the 
petitionera  and  the  remonstrantB  having,  now  been  heard,  the 
President  inquired,  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  board  ? 

An  aldei'man  moved  that,  if  there  were  other  gentlemen 
present  who  desired  to  be  heard,  that  they  be  heard  on  sending 
their  names  to  the  President ;  wJiicli  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  SwEEKEY  said  that  he  appeared,  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, as  a  eommittee  fiom  the  Catholics,  but  they  withdrew 
their  claim  to  be  heard,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hnghcs  was 
entitl  d  to  a  r  >ply 

D    D         ME  M  D    (   local  preacher  in  the  Metho- 

distE[ih    1  ICl       1)  nd      d: 

Mk  Pre  bt  I  1  m  If  f  h  permission  granted  by  the  board 
to  add      f  w    I  t  th      1   anch  of  the  subject,  which  is  inter- 

esting t  II  t    wh   h  I  d    u-    f        moment  only  to  direct  your  atten- 

tion. It  PI  rs  to  m  IT  th  t  th  Romanism  nor  Protestantism  is  on 
trial  h  Ihq      ti  Imttlt    this  honorable  board  is  not  whether 

the  Bom  C  th  1  CI  h  1  11  h  the  exclusive  control  of  any  portion 
of  the  p  1 1    t  ea  U    t  d  b j  p  bl     taxation  for  the  purpo'*   of  pub- 

lic edu    t  t  t  th     q  h  ther  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch 

g      t  q      t  which  we  are  mferestel   as  a  com- 

y  d       mi     t      — whether  any  portion  of  this  great 
th  !  trol   though  it  be  but  ol  a  single 

dollar,    fthm.      y  dtypbl     taxation  for  the  public  bencflt.    I 

would  hpthref  ficcel  g  ing  your  attention  to  the  point — 
to  the  1  p  1 1  bm  t  t  y  — t  all  vou  lor  a  m  ment  fnm  every 
eonsid  t  t  setn.  pt  I  lee  II  humbly  conceive  that  re- 
li^ous  dtht'^tn  df      >   kind  whatever    are  not  at  issue 

in  the  I  t        t        rsy      If  th        ppl    ation  hal  come  from  Protestants 

as  a  bol     f    m       y  p  1         I  b  sect  however  numerous  or  power- 

ful or  p  p  1      th  y  m    ht  be  th       m      bjocti  n  would  he  against  tho  appli- 
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cation,  from  whateTer  source  it  miglit  come.  I  Immbly  submit,  therefore, 
whether  the  right  reverend  gentleman  to  ■whom  T^e  had  the  pleasure  to  lis- 
ten last  night,  would  not  hare  seryed  the  public  more  effectually  hy  in- 
structing his  people  that  the  opposition  to  this  claim  is  not  an  ojrpwUwn  to 
the  Boman  GathoKce,  but  to  the  principle  of  appropriating  money  raised  by 
taxation  for  public  purposes  to  any  party  whatever,  for  their  excluwve  con- 
trol. I  say,  the  reverend  gentleman  would  have  been  serving  the  public, 
and  would  have  been  doing  nothing  unworthy  of  his  highly  honorable  and 
sacred  offlce,  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  enlightening  his  people  on  this 
point — that  the  present  opposition  is  not  an  opposition  to  their  creed  or  to 
(fteir  Church,  but  that  the  same  opposition  would  be  against  any  other  de- 
nomination equally  as  numerous  and  equally  ns  respectable.  Certainly,  sir, 
this  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  his  sacred  office  than  haranguing  his 
people  in  their  public  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  prejudices 
against  the  public  schools.  Before  these  prejudices  were  created,  when 
these  people  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  look  upon  tbem  as  odious,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  sent  their  children  to  these  schools,  and  availed  themselves 
thankfully  of  their  beseflts.  But  now  many  of  them  have  abstracted  their 
children,  merely  because  harangues  of  that  kind  have  been  made  which  are 
calculated  to  create  disaffection  amongst  tbem.  Sir,  the  opposition  made  to 
this  memorial  is  neither  sectarian  nor  reli^ous ;  and,  this  being  premised, 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  involve  a  question  of  conscience  at  all.  What  is 
the  question !  It  ia  complained  that  men,  having  taxed  themselves  and 
having  paid  that  tax  for  a  given  purpose— the  public  benefit — have  after- 
ward voluntarily  chosen,  in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom  in  this  fi-ee  coun- 
try, to  forego  the  benefits  provided  for  the  public  indiscriminately.  All  are 
tased  for  public  education  which  is  given  by  the  public  schools ;  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  choose  to  relinquish  the  advantages  of  these  schools. 
The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this :  Is  it  sound  public  policy  to  tax 
the  citizens  generally  for  a  public  purpose,  when  any  portion  on  whom  the 
tax  is  imposed,  choose  not  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  ?  You  see, 
in  this  aspect,  that  it  strikes  at  the  whole  public  school  system ;  for  if  the 
Koman  Catholics  are  to  be  escused  because  they  cTioose  to  forego  the  advan- 
tages provided,  every  other  sect,  whether  for  the  sake  of  party  politics  or 
religion,  might  take  the  same  attitude  and  plead  the  same  conscience,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  there  would  ho  no  provision  made  for  public  edu- 
cation, and  the  rising  generation  in  multitudes  would  grow  up  like  "the 
wild  asses'  colt," 

Now,  in  this  aspect,  I  humbly  submit  whether  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  ' 
found  peacefhlly  enjoying  their  rights  and  liberties  in  this  country,  do  not 
receive  an  equivalent  for  the  taxes  which  they  pay,  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  which  is  here  secured ;  whether  they  Ought  not  thus 
to  contribute  to  the  political  advantages  which  this  happy  country  fur- 
nishes ;  and  whether  they  do  not  thus  secure  an  ample  equivalent  for  the 
taxes  which  they  pay,  even  in  cases  where  they  voluntarily  decline  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  public  schools  ?  But,  sir,  I  know  a  conscience  may  be 
created  in  this  community  by  a  bishop  or  other  dignitary.     Let  them  but 
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turn  their  churches  into  beargardens,  and  agitate  their  congregations  by 
exciting  speeches,  as  has  heen  done  on  this  subject,  and  others  will  he 
taught  to  plead  their  newly-excited  consciences  heside  Roman  Catholics. 
And  shall  this  great  community  be  deprived  of  this  system  because  such  a 
conscience  is  created  !  But  if  there  can  be  no  conscience  in  the  matter  in 
truth,  the  point  is  narrowed  down  to  the  q^nestioii.  Is  it  a  hardship  to  pay  a 
tax  for  a  public  benefit,  when  we  thus  forego  the  advantages !  Or  ought 
every  man  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the  system 
furnishes,  to  be  exempted  from  taxation  ?  We  know  a  disposition  to  avoid 
taxation  exists  in  thousands ;  and  if  conscience  is  to  he  an  excuse,  con- 
science will  easily  be  started  to  avoid  the  payment,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  no  public  education  could  be  sustained,  here  or  elsewhere. 

As  ivell  might  the  petitioners  ask  for  a  separate  almshouse  or  a  separate 
hospital  for  their  exclusive  accommodation,  and  allege  the  hardship  of  pay- 
ing a  tax  for  the  support  of  these  jmblic  charities,  while  their  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  take  shelter  there  in  time  of  adversity ;  because, 
forsooth,  a  Protestant  Bible  is  sometimes  found  there,  and  a  Protestant 
chaplain  sometimes  reads  a  chapter  there  for  the  consolation  of  the  sick  and 
dying. 

Sir,  it  is  the  enlightened  public  policy  of  our  city.  State,  and  nation,  to 
provide  and  perpetuate  the  facilities  for  educating  the  entire  population  in 
the  rudiments  of  secular  learning,  and  to  support  these  and  other  public 
institutions  by  public  taxation.  The  provision  is  free  for  all,  and  all  con- 
tribute to  its  midntenance.  But  if  individuals  among  us  choose  to  educate 
their  own  children,  and  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pubJic  schools,  the 
act  is  their  own,  but  in  no  wise  furnishes  them  a  pretext  to  complain. 
Especially  when  such  individuals  establish  sectarian  schools,  in  which,  with 
the  secular  knowledge  imparted,  their  own  religious  tenets  are  to  be  taught, 
is  it  not  passing  strange  that  they  should  wish  to  impose  upon  all  other 
religions  the  tax  of  sustaining  those  schools  in  which  their  own  religion  is 
exclusively  to  be  inculcated  ?  I  care  not  whether  such  individuals  be  Ho- 
man  Catholics  or  Protestants,  they  cannot  by  possibility  possess  any  right 
e  which  will  give  them  a  claim  to  impose  upon  any  other  man's 
3  the  burden  of  supporting  their  sectarian  or  exclusive  schools. 
Nor  can  the  money  laised  by  public  taxation  to  support  public  schools,  be 
expended  in  any  other  schools  than  those  of  strictly  public  character,  which 
denominational  schools  cannot  be,  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  system  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society  secures,  confessedly, 
every  desirable  facility  for  secular  learning,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with 
the  population.  No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  office 
of  teacher  in  these  schools,  and  both  trustees  and  teachers  are  promiscuous- 
ly taken  from,  all  denominations,  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics  being 
engaged  both  as  trustees  and  teachers.  Great  care,  however,  is  taken  to 
have  none  employed  in  these  schools  as  tea<;hers  but  persons  of  good  moral 
character ;  and  while  all  the  peculiarities  of  doctrinal  tenets  which  distin- 
guish and  separate  Christian  churches  of  every  name  are  excluded,  the  purest 
morals  in  which  all  agree  are  taught  among  the  lessons  of  each  day,  a  chap- 
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ter  ia  the  Bible  being  road  at  the  opening  of  the  school  Tiie  petitioners 
themselves  do  not  allege  any  defect  in  the  secular  knowle  Ige  here  taught, 
nor  do  they  complain  that  any  religions  doctnnes  are  inmlcatt  1  in  these 
schools.  But  they  inoist  that  their  consciences  will  not  allow  them  to  tus 
tain  such  schools,  because  NO  religion  la  taught  m  them.  And  surely  they 
would  consent  to  none  being  taught,  except  their  own  religion,  and  hence  it 
is  for  this  purpose  alone  they  have  their  own  schools.  It  is  idle,  then,  for 
the  right  reverend  bishop  to  repeat  his  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  teach 
his  own  religion  in  his  own  schools ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  he  make  out 
his  plea  of  conscience,  nor  can  he  in  any  other  way  make  out  a  single  plea 
against  the  present  excellent  system  of  public  school  instruction. 

I  do  not  design  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but  I  feel  impelled  to  say  what 
I  have  said,  tor  I  have  observed  the  excitement  which  exists,  arising  out  of 
the  (also  issue  which  the  right  reverend  gentlertkan  has  created,  and  that 
hence  all  the  publications  on  that  side  of  the  question  in  putting  forth  the 
claim  of  the  Catholics,  have  treated  it  aa  though  the  opposition  to  it  was  an 
o[)po3ition  to  Roman  Catholics.  Sir,  I  disclaim  it.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  man  in  this  community  opposes  it  because  it  is  the  petition  of  Roman 
Catholics,  but  because  it  comes  from  a  class  of  citizens,  highly  respectable 
and  numerous,  I  admit,  who  ask  for  this  money  to  be  placed  tinder  their  oicn 
control.  I  am  sure  those  with  whom  I  am  associated  do  not  oppose  it  merely 
because  it  comes  from  Roman  Catholics.  We  believe  the  Public  School 
Society  confers  on  us,  and  on  this  community,  an  advantage  by  the  secular 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation.  We  see,  daily,  multitudes  in  these 
schools  of  children  who  will  soon  be  introduced  on  the  stage  as  citizens  of 
this  republic,  and  it  is  vastly  important  that  they  should  be  educated  and 
qualified  for  the  dischai^e  of  the  important  duties  of  freemen.  This  public 
school  system  is  preparing  them  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  public  men  of  other  countries.  These  schools  are  regarded  as  the 
nurseries  of  intelligent  freemen,  who  will  hereafter  have  to  take  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  liberties  of  this  country.  We  are  training  up  thousands  of 
citizens,  not  only  for  New  York,  but  for  the  West.  New  York  contributes 
much  to  the  population  of  this  nation,  and  thu  power  lies  with  this  Board 
of  Aldermen  to  direct  their  training  so  as  to  make  them  usefiil  to  their 
country.  But  there  comes  a  petition,  from  a  body  highly  respectable,  I  ad- 
mit, who  ask,  "  Let  us  have  this  money  which  is  collected  for  a  public  pur- 
pose, and  we  will  apply  it  to  a  private  one."  I  know  tliey  disclaim  sectarian 
views,  if  the  money  is  obtained  ;  but  if  their  views  are  not  sectarian,  they 
can  find  no  valid  objection,  nor  make  any  improvement  to  tlie  existing  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  It  ia  immeasurably  important  that  the  present  sys- 
tem should  be  supported.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  schools  are  now  in- 
trusted have  shown  themselves  amply  qualified  to  discharge  their  duties, 
and  I  hope  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  present  system  will  be  frowned  down, 
whether  it  be  made  by  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Christian  or  infidel. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Knox,  of  the  Dutch  Eetbrmed  Church,  said  : 
Mil.  Prbsident  :  I  should  not  have  risen  to  claim  your  indulgence  for  a 
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single  moment,  were  it  not  to  say  that  tbe  Christiaa  denomination  'with 
■which  I  am.  connected,  in  their  united  sentiment  are  adverse  to  the  prayer 
of  the  memorial  now  before  you ;  and  that  they  Tvnuld  unqueationaWy  have 
been  here  with  a  counter  memorial,  if  they  had  not  cherished  a  confidence 
that,  in  the  hands  of  this  Corporation,  the  matter  is  perfectly  safe.  Sir,  I 
regard  the  subject  now  before  this  honorable  body  as  one  of  most  momen- 
tous importance.  The  principle  on  which  our  Government  is  established  is 
of  a  character  to  exclude  all  immediate  connection,  on  the  part  of  oar  Gov- 
ernment, with  religious  things.  All  religion  is  fully  tolerated,  fliHy  pro- 
tected, and  then,  ifc  is  left  alone,  and  there  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be.  It 
is  not  profaned  by  the  contact  of  civil  enactments.  We  have  never  heard 
of  any  "  act  of  uniformity,"  to  set  a  whole  community  by  the  ears.  Sir, 
this  principle,  in  this  State,  is  guarded  with  most  peculiar  jealousy :  there  is 
not  a  minister  of  religion  that  can  even  be  appointed  as  the  superintendent 
of  a  common  school,  or  be  elig7.blc  to  any  civil  office.  WJiether  it  is  an 
innovation  on  our  natural  rights,  I  will  not  undertake  to  inquire ;  but  with 
the  existence  of  such  enactments  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied.  Let  it  so  be.  In- 
terrupt this  state  of  things,  and  whither  vri.ll  it  lead  f  Who  can  foretell  to 
what  it  may  lead  ?  The  denomination  with  which  it  is  my  honor  and 
happiness  to  be  connected,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  gospel  of  salvation 
to  these  shores.  Individuals  of  this  communion  laid  the  folindation  of  this 
city ;  they  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  bear 
a  lai^e  part  of  its  burdens ;  and  I  know  that  the  feeling  of  this  part  of  our 
population  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  leaving  matters  as  they  are.  As  a 
demonstration  that  they  are  disinterested,  the  particular  Chsrch  which  I 
aerre  has  sustained  a  charity  school  more  than  a  century ;  it  sustains  it  still 
from  the  private  charity  of  Christians ;  and  they  never  received  aid  from 
the  State,  escept,  for  a  few  years,  a  few  dollars  for  each  child,  during  the 
operation  of  the  law  referred  to  last  evening. 

Now,  personally,  in  reference  to  our  Homan  Catholic  friends,  my  feelings 
are  entirely  kind,  I  have  not  any  other  feeling.  I  am  not  a  man  of  strife. 
But  this  matter  would  not  be  quietly  submittel  to  Were  any  denomma 
tion,  existing  ami  ng  us  to  put  forth  such  a  claim  as  is  now  before  this 
board — were  the  Presbyten ins  to  doit  we  would  not  regard  it  is  nght 
Were  the  Episcopaliani  or  the  Methodist^  to  do  it  we  should  not  dieni  it 
right.  In  any  case  WQ  shiuld  not  feel  content  to  contribute  to  the  general 
treasury  of  the  State  if  a  portion  of  that  treasury  were  to  be  taken  hold 
upon  hj  a  part  culir  denomination  Whilst  the  whole  spirit  ot  our  Govern 
ment,  whUhtr  general  or  State  frowns  upon  anything  that  Ijoks  like  ele 
rating  one  section  of  the  Chnstmn  community  in  preference  to  another  it 
would  not  be  kindly  regarded  if  the  priyer  ->t  this  petition  were  compbed 
with,  an  i  a  diatincfion  were  conferred  on  one  and  not  on  other™  But 
while  I  "lay  that  I  feel  kiidnpos  towirl  our  Roman  CathDlic  friends  candor 
would  require  me  to  go  a  little  turthfr  than  many  have  gone  who  hivc  id 
dressed  you. 

With  reference  to  the  system  of  religion  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  differing  from  others.     They  so  regard  it.     It 
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is  esclusive ;  and  they  claim  for  it  imniutabilitj  and  infallibility.  Sir,  can 
Protestants,  believing  as  tliey  do  believe,  consent  to  be  directly  inatrumental 
in  elevating  to  strength,  and  in  cherialiing,  a  Hystem  like  this  ?  I  think  not. 
I  think  the  citizens  of  this  State  will  say  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself,  I  wish  our  Catholic  feltow-citizens  to  enjoy  all 
the  immunities  that  are  enjoyed  by  any  others ;  but  with  that  I  wish  them 
t»  test  content.  I  have  sought  carefully,  and  according  to  my  liest  ability, 
during  this  discussion  and  previously,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precist 
ground  of  their  dissatisfaction,  and  I  confess  I  am  not  instructed  yet.  Wc 
are  told  that  in  these  common  schools  religion  is  not  taught ;  and  in  juxta- 
position we  are  told  that  the  Bible  is  read.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  schools,  we  have  had  abundant  testimony,  hoth  hero 
and  elsewhere,  that  they  are  conducted  with  extreme — with  the  very  utmost 
-are.  Is  disobedience  to  parents  taught  there  3  Are  they  taught  to  felsify 
the  truth  1  or  to  do  a  wrong  thing !  On  the  contrary,  are  they  not  instruct- 
ed in  the  common  fundamental  .principles  of  morals,  while  they  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  discharge  the  duty  of  citizens  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity  ?  The  Bible  is  read,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  occasionally  passages 
have  been  found  in  the  books,  admitted  into  the  libraries,  which  are  offen- 
Mve  to  the  feelings  of  Catholics.  These  have  been  expurgated  as  soon  as 
detected,  in  every  instance  that  I  am  aware  of.  But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason 
li)r  so  great  a  change  ?  Can  you,  or  any  gentleman  who  ia  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  for  a  single  week  or  day,  be  perfectly  sure  that,  even  when  reading 
works  of  a  select  kind  you  shall  not  find  something  that  may  not  be  conso- 
nant with  your  feelings!  But  let  it  be  overlooked  and  passed  by.  Do 
these  schools  interfere  with  our  religious  instruction  of  our  children  ?  J>a 
they  take  them  away  from  the  parent,  or  the  pastor,  or  from  the  Sabbatli 
school  3  Are  they  conducted  by  individuals  of  the  same  faith  !  I  believe 
not.     I  am  not  able  to  find  a  just  canse  of  complaint. 

I  have  but  a  single  remark  more,  for  I  have  observed  the  great  patience 
with  which  this  honorable  Council  has  sat  to  hear  the  remarks  of  gentlemen 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  occupy  more  than  another 
moment  of  their  time  on  a  single  point.  The  gentleman  who  first  addressed 
you  yesterday  afternoon,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  exceedingly  able  and 
eloquent  address,  labored  this  one  point,  to  endeavor  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  this  Common  Council  that  a  false  issue  had  been  started 
—that  they  do  not  want  the  public  money  to  aid  them  in  communicating 
religious  instruction.  Why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  strange  that  thia  single  idea 
-was  not  lost  sight  of  during  that  long,  able  an  1  eloquent  a  lire  s  of  mor 
than  two  hours'  duration.  But,  sir,  if  they  are  w  lling  to  llelge  themselves 
to  give  no  religious  instruction  in  their  schools  why  not  allow  the  r  chil 
dren  to  go  to  the  common  schools  during  scl  ool  houn  and  afterward  giv 
them  religious  education  f  I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  th  s  cin  1  e  so 
The  only  answer  I  can  myself  imagine  is  thia  that  upon  the  wh  le  there 
is  an  influence  exerted  by  a  contact  with  the  ch  Idren  in  these  s  hools  ad 
verse  to  feelings  of  reverence  for  Catholic  pecul  ar  t  es  Thit  m  t  be  it 
Well,  now,  is  It  so  ?  Sir,  my  children  are  expo  e  1  by  m  n^l  g  n  th  th 
IS 
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community,  to  tliiiia3  which  are  adverse  to  their  feelings — if  you  choose, 
their  prgudicos  thej  miyatthe  sinn,  tinn,  meet  with  things  which  reflect 
on  their  family,  and  on  their  associations — their  religious  associations  and 
their  other  associations  too  Does  that  weaken  their  attachment  to  those 
associations  9  No,  it  strengthens  them  Thej  at  once  say,  Those  persons 
don't  think  as  I  do  they  don  b  fetl  is  I  do  We  may  be  taunted  ahout  our 
pastors  or  our  futh,  does  that  iess(,n  cur  ittachraont  to  them?  I  think 
not.  We  think  we  are  n^ht  lud  thej  are  wrong  and  we  let  it  pass.  Sir,  I 
repeat,  though  I  am  net  dele^atel  to  attend  here  to  tell  it,  that  these  senti- 
ments pervade  the  denomination  which  I  represent  and  with  the  expression 
of  that  fact  I  will  retire,  and  not  trouble  the  board  any  longer. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bangs,  of  the  Methodist  Episco])al  Church, 
said: 

Sm ;  I  avail  myself  of  the  liberty  which  your  resolution  gives  me,  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  It  might  he  inferred  by  some,  from  the  position 
we  occupy  here,  that  we  appear  here  as  a  sect,  to  vindicate  our  sectarian 
principles  and  rights.  Now,  if  such  an  impression  should  have  existed,  I 
wish  to  correct  it.  We  appear  here  simply,  with  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, for  the  purpose  of  opposing  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  unjust  applica-- 
tion.  We  have  nothing  to  ask  for.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  to  enable  us  to  educate  our  children.  The  time  was  when  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  a  flourishing  charity  school,  which  they 
supported  for  upward  of  forty  years  without  a  cent  from  the  public  fund ; 
liut  when  the  Legislature  of  the  State  concluded  to  distribute  a  portion  iu 
the  city  of  New  York  among  the  charity  schools,  we  received  our  propor- 
tion ;  and  at  the  first,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  charity  schools,  and  give  it  to  the  public  schools,  we  did  remonstrate, 
with  others.  But  we  are  very  glad  to  say  that,  since  we  have  seen  the  sys- 
tem in  operation,  and  viewed  itshlessed  effects  on  the  minds  of  our  children 
and  the  community,  we  joyfully  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Common 
Council       th  t      Ij    t     Th  Iject       m  d   t    th         t  m  which 

somewh  t       pndm       Itw  tlifidd      tm        d       and       that, 
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ernment. The  schools  are  established  in  the  midst  of  us ;  we  can  send  our 
children  to  them,  and  they  are  only  absent  from  us  about  six  hours,  and  the 
lest  of  the  time  they  are  with  us.    How,  then,  pray  tcU  me,  have  these 
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schools  invaded  the  auttorify  of  the  father  and  mother !  There  is  another 
point.  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  senior  pastor  of  the  Romaa  Catholic 
Church,  he  told  us  that  the  instruction  in  these  schools  tended  to  infidelity. 
He  disclaimed  any  intention  to  charge  this  upon  the  principles  of  the  man- 
agers of  that  institution,  but  he  said  the  system  itself  tended  to  infidelity. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  the  great  bulwark  against  infidelity  f  la  it  not  the  Bible, 
sir  ?  What  are  all  the  commentaries,  what  are  all  the  dissertations  that 
were  ever  written,  even  the  most  learned,  in  comparison  with  the  Bible  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  any  human  teaching  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
■will  be  paramount  to  the  Bible  in  checking  the  overflowings  of  infidelity  ! 
■Woulcl  I  trust  myself,  or  my  denomination,  in  preference  to  the  Bible  3  No, 
air.  The  Bible  contains  its  own  evidence  of  its  own  truth  ;  it  reflecta  its 
own  light,  unobscured  by  the  commentaries  of  feeble  man ;  and  are  wo  to 
be  told  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  and  comment,  will  lead  to 
infidelity  1  If  I  mistake  notj  one  of  the  trustees  told  us  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  read  every  day,  and  that  the  children  were  taught  that  God 
made  them,  and  that  He  saw  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  and  these, 
we  know,  are  the  first  principles  of  revealed  religion,  in  opposition  to  secta- 
rianism ;  and,  in  all  this,  what  testimony  have  wc  that  these  schools  tend  to 
infidelity  ?  For  what  shall  we  change  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Book  of  God, 
which  announces  divine  truths  to  man !  Shall  we  exchange  this  Bible  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster!  "Which  is  the  beet 
adapted  to  stem  the  flood  of  infidelity !  But  they  don't  design  to  teach 
sectarianism  1  What  then  1  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  eay  here— and  I  believe 
the  right- reverend  gentleman  will  join  me  in  saying — that  he  believes  in  one 
God,  in  one  Saviour,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  regener- 
ation of  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  justification  by  faith,  and  in  a  future 
day  of  judgment.  I  believe  he  will  join  with  me,  or  any  one  else,  in  the 
belief  of  these  truths.  Arc  they  not  the  truths  of  the  Bible!  And  may 
not  these  truths  be  taught  our  children  ?  Arc  they  not  taught  in  Roman 
Catholic  Bchoola  !  "What,  then,  do  they  desire  to  teach  ?  Why,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  system,  and  nothing  else ;  for  all  these  leading  truths  are 
taught  in  the  Bible.  He  wants  something,  I  presume,  that  is  not  in  the 
Bible ;  for  the  Bible  is  taught  there,  and,  if  any  thing  eJse  is  to  be  taught 
that  is  not  in  the  school,  it  must  be  something  that  is  not  in  the  Bible,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  sectarian.  Now,  we  have  arrived  at  an  age  in  our 
republic  when  we  see  the  different  sects  and  denominations,  though  they 
may  not  agree  in  all  things,  agreeing  in  all  leading  points.  On  these  we  can 
meet. and  unite,  and  strengthen  each  other's  hands  to  do  good  in  our  day 
and  generation.  Wo  therefore,  as  a  denomination,  unite  with  our  brethren 
of  other  denominations,  and  those  of  no  denomination— or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  representatives  of  every  society— to  say,  Let  this  fund  be  appropri- 
ated as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  let  all  share  alike  in  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation.  For  myself,  I  could  go  still  farther  than  has  been  gone; 
and  say,  that  these  little  vagrants  that  are  suffered  to  stroll  about  the  streets 
and  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  I  would  compel  to  enter  these  schools ; 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanity,  if  their  parents  were  so  indif- 
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ferent  to  tho  welfare  of  their  children  that  they  allowed  them  to  spend  their 
time  in.  idleness,  or  something  worse.  Let  the  State  extend  the  hand  of 
compassion,  and  take  them  out  of  the  stree.ts,  to  be  taught  where  they  will 
be  saved  from  vicious  indulgences ;  and  I  hope  the  time  will  yet  come  when 
it  will  be  done. 

The  Kev.  Gardinek  Speikg,  d.d.  of  the  Pi-esbytei'ian  Churcl], 
said ; 

Mn.  Pbesidekt  :  As  much  time  has  been  consumed,  as  thia  question  has 
been  abundantly  discussed,  and  with  great  ability,  especially  by  the  learned 
counsel,  had  I  not  been  ui^ed  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  I  should  not  have  claimed  your  attention.  I  am  not  authorized  by 
the  Prcabyterjan  Church,  as  a  Church,  to  attend  here ;  but  if  I  had,  I  would 
have  paid  more  parlicular  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  have  done.  I  can 
say,  with  my  worthy  brother  of  the  Dutch  Hefonned  Church,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Church  at  large  with  which  I  am  connected  is  one  of  entire 
unanimity  of  ardent  and  cordial  opposition  to  the  petition  which  is  now 
before  you  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  I  will  state,  sir,  but  a  single 
fact,  without  recapitulating  the  valuable  remarks  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
which  has  rested  on  my  mind,  and  may  have  some  weight  in  the  bosom  of 
some  gentlemen  with  whom  the  decision  rests.  In  the  providence  of  God, 
sir,  having  been  more  than  thirty  years  in  this  city,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  watching  the  progress  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  of  knowing 
some  of  its  history  in  that  period  of  time.  When  it  was  separated  from  the 
Churches  as  such,  and  assumed  its  present  shape,  it  was  a  solemn  matter  of 
compromise  and  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Public 
School  Society.  I  do  not  say  it  was  a  contract  in  writing,  but  this  was  the 
understanding  of  all  our  Churches.  We  were  solicited  to  give  up  our 
rights  and  denominational  feelings,  to  which  we  were  strongly  attached, 
tiiat  this  large  scheme  might  go  into  operation  and  spread  its  influence  over 
the  commimity ;  and  the  alternative  with  us  was,  whether  we  should  oppose 
that  great  scheme,  and  continue  the  pilfering  which  had  been  detected  in 
one  society,  with  its  unpleasant  attendant  consequences,  or  aid  the  public 
school  plan.  And  we  sacrificed  our  feelings  for  the  general  good,  on  the 
sacred  understanding  that  the  system  should  be  continued  ;  and  we  sbalJ 
consider  it  a  violation  of  good  faith  if  you  grant  this  application.  I  can 
unite  with  some  of  my  friends  who  have  preceded  me,  in  saying  that,  if  this 
application  had  come  from  any  other  denomination,  I  would  have  opposed 
it.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  no  greater  opposition  to  it  because  it  comes 
from  my  Catholic  friends.  I  do  view  it  with  more  alarm  on  account  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  And  any  man  who  looks  at  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  and  finds  she  has  ever  been, 
and  in  those  parta  of  Europe  where  she  remains  in  power  she  continues  to 
be,  almost  uniformly  the  enemy  of  liberty,  will  look  upon  this  application 
with  suspicion  and  ftar.  I  do  bo  not  only  as  an  American,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian, as  a  Protestant  and  as  a  Presbyterian.     The  gentleman  has  sought  to 
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prove  that  the  present  system  leads  to  inSdelity.  Now,  air,  let  uo  man  tbink 
it  strange  that  I  should  prefer  even  infidelity  to  Catholicism.  Even  a  mind 
as  acute  as  Voltaire's  cajne  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  was  no  alternative 
between  infidelity  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Churcli,  he  should  choose 
infidelity.     I  would  choose,  sir,  in  similar  circumstances,  to  be  an  infidel  to- 

Mr,  President,  my  worthy  father — I  would  call  him  brother,  for  my  hairs 
are  almost  as  gray  as  his — ^haa  well  said,  that  the  great  barrier  to  infiilelity 
is  the  Bible.  Bnt,  sir,  the  right  reverend  gentleman  told  us,  ycBt^rday,  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Protestant  BibJe ;  and  yet  you  heard  him,  when  he 
came  to  a  community  of  Protestant  citizens,  ask  for  the  bounty  of  the  State 
to  support  such  a  system  as  his  1  With  you,  gentlemen,  the  power  remains. 
I  need  not  now,  after  what  has  been  said — indeed,  this  would  not  be  the 
proper  place — urge  any  arguments  at  length  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  further  trespass  on  your  time ;  nor  need  I  scarcely  ask  pardon  for 
detaining  you  so  long,  having  been  myself  urged  to  say  something  on  be- 
half of  the  Church  with  which  I  am  connected. 

The  President  said  the  closing  remarks  would  be  given  to 
the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Ketchcm  ohserved  that,  if  any  new  matter  were  intro- 
duced, he  hoped  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  reply.  The 
right  reverend  gentleman  opened  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners ; 
he  had  been  replied  to,  and  it  was  but  right  that  he  shoidd  have 
the  right  to  reply  to  the  other  speakers ;  but  if  he  urged  new 
matter,  either  of  fact  or  argument,  he,  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Society,  should  claim  the  right  to  reply  to  that  new  matter. 

The  President  called  upon  tlie  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes  to 
conclude  the  debate. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  IIcGnES  then  rose,  to  reply  to  tljo 
iirgumenta  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  spoke  nearly  as  follows : 

Mk.  Pbebidekt  :  It  would  require  a  mind  of  much  greater  capacity  than 
mine  to  arrange  and  mature  the  topics,  relevant  or  otherwise,  that  have  been 
introduced  into  this  discussion  since  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  yester- 
day. Ho  less  than  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  of  great  ability  have  presented 
their  respective  views  on  the  subject ;  and  not  only  on  the  subject  in  regard 
to  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  on  subjects  which  fhey  deemed  at  least  collateral, 
but  which  I  thiuk  quite  irrelevant^  The  gentleman  who  last  addressed  you 
(Dr.  Spring)  is  entitled  to  my  acknowledgments  for  the  candor  with  which 
he  expressed  his  sentiments  in  reference  to  it — namely,  that  he  was  opposed 
to  it  more  because  it  came  from  Catholics  than  if  it  had  been  presented  by 
any  other  denomination.  That  gentleman  is  entitled  to  my  acknowledg- 
ment, and  I  award  it,  if  ivortby  of  his  acceptance.    The  subject— for  it  is 
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esceedingly  important  that  tLe  subject  should  be  kept  in  TJew— ^is  one,  as  I 
stated,  before,  that  ia  very  simple.  We  are  a  portion  of  this  communitj ;  we 
desire  to  be  nothing  greater  than  any  other  portion  ;  we  are  not  content  to 
be  made  less.  There  is  nothing,  sir,  in  that  system  of  the  Public  School 
Society  against  which  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  either  in  their 
inclividual  capacity  or  as  the  representatives  of  bodies  of  people,  have  urgeii 
a  single  conscientious  objection,  and,  of  com^e,  they  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain ;  they  are  satisfied,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  that  they  aliould  have 
the  sj-tem ,  but  I  am  not  nillmg  that  they  should  press  it  upon  me,  and  for 
good  reason  And,  sir,  if  this  honorable  body  rejects  the  claim  of  your 
petitioners,  what  is  the  issue  3  That  -v,e  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  to 
which  we  are  entitled  and  thit  we  iire  not  one  iota  worse  than  we  were 
before  Thit  is  our  consolation  But  the  whole  range  of  the  ai^ument  of 
the  gentleman  ivho  spoke  last  was,  to  show  that  this  public  school  system 
was  got  up  with  thi  concum,iice  of  public  opinion,  and  that,  having  been 
so  got  up,  it  had  woiked  beautifully,  and  that  gentlemen  who  had  never 
heard  at  conscientious  objections  to  it,  because  it  suits  their  views,  deem  it 
wonderful  that  we  can  hivc  any  conscience  at  all  on  the  subject.  That  is 
the  amount  of  it.  What  I  no  ground  for  conscientious  objection,  when  you 
teach  our  children  in  those  schools  that  " ihe deeeH/td  Catholics"  burned 
John  Huss  at  the  stake  for  conscience,  when  evidences  are  numerous  before 
yon  of  a  more  jnst  and  a  more  honorable  character — when  yon  might  find 
on  the  page  of  history  that,  in  Catholic  Poland,  every  avenue  to  dignity  in 
the  State  was  opened  to  Protestants,  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  eight  Catho- 
lic bishops,  whilst  the  vote  of  any  one  of  them,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Polish  Diet,  of  which  they  were  members,  could  have  prevented 
the  law  being  passed ; — and,  what  is  more,  when  the  first  lesson  of  universal 
toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience  the  world  was  ever  called  to  learn  was 
set  by  the  Catholics  of  Maryland.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen 
who  can  contradict  me  if  they  know  where  to  find  the  authority.  And 
what  was  this  but  homage  to  the  majesty  of  conscience  by  a  Church  which 
they  wish  to  establish  as  a  persecuting  Church  ?  That  Church,  sir,  which 
the  gentleman  has  come  here  to  prove  justifies  the  murdering  of  heretics, 
was  the  first  to  teach  a  lesson  which  Protestants  have  been  slow  to  learn  and 
imitate,  but  which  the  religion  they  profess  should  have  taught  them.  But 
not  these  examples  alone;  theie  are  hundreds  more.  At  this  day,  in  Bel- 
gium, where  Protestants  are  in  a  minority  of  one  to  twelve,  the  State  votes 
them  an  equal  portion,  and,  where  their  clergy  are  married,  a  larger  portion, 
and  that  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council  and  the  Catholic  bishops. 
The  gentleman  need  not  tell  me  of  Catholicism — 1  know  it  well ;  and,  what 
is  more,  I  know  Protestantism  well;  and  I  know  the  professions  of  good- 
will of  Protestants  do  not  always  correspond  with  their  feelings.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  in.  Protestantism  they  find  authority  for 
persecuting  to  the  knife  not  Catholics  alone,  but  each  other,  even  ailer  they 
have  proclaimed  the  right  of  every  man  to  think  for  himself.  With  good 
reason,  sir,  do  I  contend  for  conscience ;  but  they  may  think  a  Catholic  has 
no  right  to  have  a  conscience  at  all.    They  may  think,  because  this  system 
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is  beantifijl  in  their  view,  that  this  pretension  to  conscience  on  tho  part  of 
Catholics  ought  to  be  stifled  as  a  thing  not  tt)  be  admitted  at  all.  But  that 
will  not  do.  Man,  in  this  country,  Las  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  conscience, 
and  the  man  that  should  raise  himself  up  against  it  will  find  that  he  has 
raised  himself  up  against  a  tremendous  opponent.  Now,  what  is  it  wo  aak  1 
Tou  have  heard  from  begiiming  to  end  the  arguments  on  this  occasion ;  and, 
though  I  may  not  follow  the  wanderings  of  this  discussion  through  all  its 
minute  parts,  if  I  pass  over  any  part,  be  assured  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to 
avoid  or  any  inability  to  refute  what  has  been  said  against  us.  1  may  pass 
over  many  points,  but  I  will  not  pass  over  any  great  principle ;  and  you 
have  no  doubt  given  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  to  enable  yon,  if  I 
shonld  not  recapitulate  the  whole,  to  decide  justly.  It  has  been  nrged  that, 
if  you  give  Catholics  that  which  they  now  aak,  you  will  give  them  benefits 
which  will  elevate  them  above  others ;  but  I  contend,  most  sincerely  and 
most  conscientiously,  that  we  have  no  such  idea  ■  vxA  wlien  you  shall  have 
granted  the  portion  we  claim  if  jrou  shoul  1  be  pleased  t  grant  it,  I  con- 
ceive then,  and  not  before  shall  we  he  m  the  enioyment  of  the  protection, 
and  not  privilege,  to  which  we  are  entitle  1  That  is  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  have  been  astomsbcd  to  perceive  the  course  of  argument  of  the 
gentlemen  who  oppose  our  claim  generally  speaking  What  it  is  they  con- 
tend for,  I  cannot  determine  but  it  seema  to  >  e  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  system.  They  were  among  the  frst  to  disclaim  the  doctrine  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  ^nd  it  m  attain  n^  their  end  they  find  they 
cannot  reach  it  without  inju  tice  then  as  consciuitions  ai  1  high-minded 
men,  they  should  have  paused  by  the  way  and  have  ascertained  whether  the 
means  were  worthy  of  them  and  of  our  glorious  country.  Yet,  sir,  they 
have  generally  overlooked  this,  &a&  it  is  no  new  thing  to  find  that  they  have 
labored  to  promete  the  benefit  of  their  own  Society  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  of  others.  Sir,  it  is  the  glory  of  this  country  that,  when  it  is  found 
that  a  wrong  esists,  there  is  a  power,  an  irresistible  power,  to  correct  the 
wrong.  They  have  represented  us  as  contending  to  bring  the  Catholic 
Scriptures  into  the  public  schools.  This  is  not  tine ;  bnt  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  more  particularly  to  this  by  and  by.  They  have  represented  ua 
as  enemies  to  the  Protestant  Scriptures  "  without  note  and  comment,"  and 
on  this  subject  I  know  not  whether  their  intention  was  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  your  honorable  body,  or  to  elicit  a  sympathetic  echo  elsewhere ;  hut, 
whatever  their  object  was,  they  have  represented  that,  even  here,  Catholics 
have  not  concealed  their  enmity  to  the  Scriptures.  Now,  if  I  had  asked  this 
honorable  board  to  exclude  the  Protestant  Scriptures  from  the  schools,  then 
there  might  have  been  some  coloring  for  the  cnrrent  calumny.  But  I  have 
not  done  so.  I  say :  Gentlemen  of  every  denomination,  keep  the  Scriptures 
yon  reverence,  but  do  not  force  on  me  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is 
wrong.  I  may  be  wrong,  as  you  may  be ;  and  as  you  esercisc  yonr  judg- 
ment, be  pleased  to  allow  the  same  privilege  to  a  fellow-being  who  must 
appear  before  our  common  God  and  answer  for  the  exercise  of  it.  I  wish  to 
do  nothing  like  what  is  charged  upon  me;  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
we  petition  this  honorable  board  in  the  name  of  the  commnnity  to  which  I 
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belong,  I  appear  iiere  for  other  objects ;  and  if  our  petition  be  granted,  our 
scliools  may  be  placed  under  the  Euperrision  of  the  public  authorities,  oi 
even  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Public  School  Society.  They 
may  be  put  under  the  same  sujKirviaion  as  the  existing  schools,  to  see  that 
none  of  those  phantoms,  nor  any  grounds  for  those  suspicions  which  are  as 
unchajjtable  as  unfomided,  can  have  existence  in  reality.  There  is,  then, 
but  one  simple  question ;  Will  you  compel  us  to  paj  a  tas  from  ■which  we 
yan  receive  no  benefit,  aud  to  frequent  schools  which  injm^  and  destroy  our 
religious  rights  in  the  minds  of  our  children,  and  of  which  in  our  con- 
sciences we  cannot  approve  ?  That  is  the  simple  question.  Or  will  jou 
appoint  some  other  system,  or  will  you  leave  the  children  of  our  denomina- 
tion to  grow  up  in  that  stjite  of  ignorance  which  the  School  Society  has 
expressed  its  desire  to  save  them  from  ?  Or  shall  the  constable  be  employed, 
as  one  reverend  gentleman  seems  to  recommend  (Dr.  Bangs),  or  some  public 
officer,  to  catch  them  and  send  them  to  school  3  For  from  this  moment,  in 
consequence  of  tJie  language  useiS,  and  the  insulting  passages  which  those 
hooks  contain.  Catholic  parents  will  not  send  their  children  there,  and  any 
attempts  to  enforce  attendance  would  meet  with  vigorous  resistance  from 
them.  I  have  now  presented  what  is  in  reality  the  simple  issue ;  it  is  no 
matter  whether  we  believe  right  or  not,  for  neither  the  Catholic  nor  the 
Protestant  religion  is  on  trial  here ;  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  gentle- 
man who  represents  the  Methodist  Church  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  distil 
through  the  minds  of  this  meeting  a  mass  of  prejudice  which  it  will  take 
several  hours,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  little  beside,  for  me  to  refute  and 
scatter  t  th  w'  d  I  sh  U  perh  ps  nut  dwell  long  on  that  part,  because 
I  judge  t     uT  1        t      th  h     d  but  still  I  shall  feel  authorized  to 

trespass        thpt  fthmtg      short  time,  though  but  a  short 

time,  to     m         h     mp    i     p  J  d      wh  eh  may  have  been  created. 

Now  I  tart  in  w  th  t  tcm  t  f  the  question,  as  I  did  the  other 
day,  and  wth,t  I  llthlrn  — theological,  legal,  medical,  and 
I  know  t  wb  t  b  d  — wh  h  h  b  mployed  to  oppose  our  position, 
aud  alth  ghlh  hd  mt  my  able  gentlemen  who  have  been 
aedistom  d  t    publ       [     k    g  I  n  the  proud  consciousness  that  not  a 

solitary  pn      pi    1     1  d         b  laid  down  in  that  petition,  has  been 

refuted.  I  see  the  question  stand  precisely  where  it  did  before  the  gentle- 
men began  to  speak,  and  I  see  the  same  false  issue — and  I  challenge  any  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  it  is  not  a  false  issue — persevered  jn  to  this  very  hour ; 
so  that  our  argument  has  not  been  moved  one  iota.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  something  powerful  in  our  plain,  unsophisticated,  simple  statement,  when 
all  the  reasoning  brought  against  it  leaves  it  just  where  it  was  before. 

I  shall  now  take  the  gentlemen  in  order,  and  follow  them  according  to 
the  notes  which  I  have  taken  and  my  recollection  of  their  arguments,  and  I 
may  possibly  have  some  difficulty  in  avoiding  a  discursive  reply.  The  first 
^ntlcman  (Mr.  Sedgwick)  who  spoke,  took  up  this  view ;  that,  if  this  sys- 
tem is  wrong,  it  ought  to  be  overturned  entirely.  That  I  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  with  whom  the  confii3ence  of  the  people  has  deposited  the 
airthoiity.    He  says  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  interfere,  and  to  give  to 
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the  children  of  the  State  an  intellectuaJ  education;  that  this  must  Ijo  car- 
ried out  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that  this  sjetem  ia  as  little  objectionable 
as  any  that  could  be  presented.  That  may  be ;  I  do  not  dispute  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  because  it  is  unimportant ;  but  if  he  did  mean,  to  contend  that 
that  system  which  has  been  ouce  sanctioned  must  continue  to  bo  sanctioned, 
although  ita  sanction  was  merely  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  different  de- 
nominations, and  although  it  should  become  vioIatiTC  of  the  religious  rights 
of  any,  then  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  which  even  the  Constitution  of  the 
land  has  made  sacred.  I  have  been  represented  as  endearoring  to  create 
excitement  on  this  subject.  To  that  I  shall  refer  immediately ;  but  I  may 
here  refer  to  my  objection  to  the  existing  system,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
a  tendency  to  infidelity,  and  may  obserre  that  I  Itnow  clergymen  of  other 
denominations  who  are  also  opposed  to  it  ou  the  gi'ound  of  it3  infldcl  ten- 
dency. There  are  many  who  have  the  conviction  that  it  tends  tc  infidelity, 
and  who  know  that  the  preventive  referred  to  is  not  ec[ual  to  stem  the  ten- 
dency to  infidelity  which  does  exist. 

The  first  gentleman  who  spoke,  and  he  spoke  with  a  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity for  which  I  give  him  credit,  contended — and,  when  I  answer  his  objec- 
tion, I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  to  all  that  took  up  that  olgection 
— and  it  was  urged  more  or  leas  by  the  whole— that  it  was  inconsistent  to 
charge  upon  the  system  a  tendency  to  infidelity,  and  then  a  teaching  of 
religion,      dtltthtehgw  tiCthl         Nwth  lib 

consistei  t      I    aom  mt  btthgtlmlf      th  1 

on  which  thth         w  d         Itwlllppthf        tbtl 

should  bt  t  th  g  d  It!  1  um  t  wh  h  m  t  d  f  th 
Board  of  A      t     t    1    t    p  th  y      y  th  t  th      m  U    t  i   rt    I       f 

iigion  is      dqalfltn,      dth  Ig  stru  t       is       p  rt    f 

common     hilt  Isww       tth       tt         fyyh         bl 

body  to         1    1      ][      1  ?     "W       t  th        t     t         f  th     Stat    L       1 

turc  ?     D  1      y  p  1 1  tl   nty     q         th  t  tl      p  bl         h     1     1       ti 

should  b   Winn       d,  bmfl,llllgid  tby 

the  winds  of  heaven  as  chaff  not  worthy  to  he  preserved  1  Was  there  such 
authority  ?  Who  made  such  a  decision  ?  And  yet  that  very  decision,  I  ask 
you,  if  we  are  not  authorized  to  interpret  as  proof  of  the  charge,  that  the 
system  has  a  tendency  to  infidelity !  JFor,  banish  religion,  and  infidelity 
alone  remains.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  themselves  repeatedly  staling  that  they  inculcate  religion, 
and  give  religious  impressions,  and  I  say  it  does  them  credit ;  for,  as  far  as 
they  can,  they  ought  to  teach  religion.  It  would  be  better  if  they  did  for 
those  who  ace  satisfied  with  theik  religious  teaching.  This  explanation 
will  set  us  right  in  the  minds  of  your  honorable  body.  It  is  first  said,  no 
reli^on  is  taught,  and  then  it  is  admitted  that  religion  is  inculcated ;  and 
next,  our  petition  is  opposed  because  it  is  alleged  that,  if  our  prayer  be 
granted,  religion  will  be  taught.  What  weight,  then,  is  the  objection  of  the 
Public  School  Society  entitled  to,  if  this  bo  the  fact  3  And  where  is  our 
inconsistency  t  If  there  is  a  dilemma,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  it  but 
to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  testi- 
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raoDj  of  the  Public  Sclioo!  Society  on  tlie  other  t    Let  us  not,  then,  te 
charged  with  inconsistency, 

Now,  sir,  I  contend  there  is  infidelity  taught.  I  do  not  mean  in  its  gross 
form ;  but  I  have  found  principles  of  inferiority  in  the  books,  and  one  that 
would  pass  current  as  a  very  amiable  book — a  religious  lesson  which  I  would 
not  suffer  a  child  to  read  over  whom  I  had  any  influence.  The  lesson  repre- 
sents a  father  and  his  son  going  about,  on  Sunday  morning,  to  the  different 
churches,  the  little  boy  asking  quesfiona  as  they  pass  along  from  one  to  the 
other ;  at  last  the  boy  said  to  his  father— I  may  not  quote  the  words,  but  I 
shall  be  found  right  in  substance ;  "  What  ia  the  reason  there  are  so  many 
different  sects  3  "Why  do  not  all  people  agree  to  go  to  the  same  place,  and 
to  worship  God  in  the  same  way  ? "  "And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? " 
replied  the  father,  "  Why  should  they  agree !  Bo  not  people  diifer  in 
other  things  ?  Do  they  not  differ  in  their  taste  and  their  dress  ? — some  like 
their  coats  cut  one  way,  and  some  another.  And  do  they  not  differ  in  their 
appetites  and  food  ?  and  in  the  hours  thej  keep,  and  in  their  diversion ! " 
Now,  I  ask  if  there  ia  no  infidelity  in  that  1  I  ask  if  it  is  a  proper  lesson  to 
teach  children,  that,  as  they  have  a  right  to  form  their  own  tastes  for  dress 
and  food,  they  have  the  right  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religions 
for^with  deference  to  the  Public  School  Society — children  are  too  young  to 
have  such  principles  instilled  into  them.  Let  them  grow  up  before  they  are 
left  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  such  weighty  matters — at  least,  do  not 
teach  Catholic  children  such  a  lesson  at  so  early  an  age.  And,  in  all  I  have 
said,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  abstaining  most  carefully  from  prescribing 
any  rule,  or  method,  or  boot,  for  any  denomination  with  which  I  am  not 
connected.  But  for  Catholic  children  I  speak,  and  I  say,  it  is  too  early  for 
them  to  judge  for  themselves.  And  is  this  all !  No,  sir ;  one  other  passage, 
and  for  that  there  may  perhaps  be  something  to  be  said  as  to  its  defence, 
because  it  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Protestant  divine,  the  Bishop  of 
London.  I  presume  the  Bishop  of  London,  when  he  wrote  that  passage, 
must  have  been  writing  on  some  subject  connected  with  infidelity — he  must 
have  been  writing  against  infidelity,  and  indulging  in  a  range  of  argument 
which  might  be  proper  for  such  a  subject,  hut  out  of  place  in  the  hands  of 
common  school  children.  What  was  that  passage  ?  Why,  it  is  one  which 
represents  the  Divine  Eedcemcr  as  a  man  of  respectaUe  talents. 

Mr.  KETcutur  rose,  and  intimated  his  doubt  of  sueli  a  passage 
being  iiitie  books. 

The  ligbt  reverend  prelate  coiitiniied : 

I  have  read  it  in  their  books,  but  the  trustees  have  recalled  them— I  hope 
not  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  me  of  the  opportunity  of  quoting  the  page. 
Such  a  lesson  is  now  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  books,  which  represents  the 
Divine  Redeemer  as  showing  uncommon  quickness  of  penetration  and  saga- 
city. I  ask  whether  such  a  lesson  is  a  proper  one  for  children,  an^  whether 
such  is  the  instruction  to  be  ^ven  to  them  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ? 
The  gentleman  who  first  spoke  said  it  was  not  in  reality  religion  that  was 
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taught,  but  mere  morality  that  was  inculcated — the  propriety  of  telling  the 
truth,  and  of  fulfilling  al!  moral  duties.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  atili  etrange 
that  the  School  Society  should  prefer  the  word  "religious."  Ho  did  not 
deny  that  it  was  a  kind  of  religion,  and  that  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue 
were  inculcated ;  and  while  the  Public  School  Society  admit  that  religion  is 
inculcated,  and  the  legs!  gentleman,  their  representative,  does  not  disclaim 
it,  so  fer  as  it  forms  the  groundworlc  of  a  good  moral  character,  it  may  be 
taken  aa  admitted.  And  now,  if  they  t«acli  religion,  let  us  know  what  it  is 
to  be.  Let  them  not  delegate  to  the  teachers — some  of  wbom  may  teach 
one  religion,  some  another — the  authority  or  permission  to  make  "  religious 
impressions,"  to  give  "  religious  instruction,"  to  give  a  "  right  direction  to 
the  mind  of  youth,"  and  ail  the  other  phrases  which  we  find  in  their  docu- 
ments. Now,  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  morals,  would  they  teach 
morals  without  religion  t— which,  I  conceive,  will  be  found  as  visionary  aa 
castle-iniilding  in  the  air.  Mr.  Ketchum  says  they  are  taught  not  to  lie ; 
but,  without  religion,  he  furnishes  no  motive  for  not  lying.  If  a  man  tells 
me  not  to  lie,  when  it  is  Biy  interest  to  lie,  I,  as  a  rational  being,  want  a 
motive  for  telling  the  truth.  My  lore  of  gain  tells  me,  if  I  lie,  and  lie  suc- 
cessfully, it  will  add  to  my  fortune ;  and  if  I  am  told  to  abstain  from  lying 
at  the  risk  of  my  fortune,  let  me  have  a  reason.  But  if  I  am  told  there  is  a 
God  to  whom  I  aia  accountable,  that  is  a  motive,  but  then  it  is  a  teaching 
of  religion.  Yes,  sir,  when  I  am  told  there  is  a  God,  I  am  taught  religion, 
and  therefore  I  am  astonished  that  the  report  which  has  gone  forth  from  the 
other  board  should  declare  that  the  smallest  teaching  of  religion  vitiates  the 
claim.  You  may  as  well  think  to  build  an  edifice  without  a  foundation,  as 
ta  pretend  to  produce  moral  effects  without  religious  belief. 

There  may  not  be  the  details  of  religion,  but  there  must  be  the  principle 
to  a  certain  extent,  otherwise  you  cannot  lay  the  foundation  of  good  morals 
for  men.  Now,  sir,  I  will  show  you  that  Mr.  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  had  no  religious  belief  whatever,  in  his  will,  by  which  he  be- 
queathed large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  great  and  mate- 
ria! benefits  to  society— but  which  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  Christians 
of  every  denomination  in  Philadelphia  rather  as  a  curse  than  a  blessing — 
even  be  speaks  of  morality  without  religion  nearly  as  the  Public  School 
Society  does.     He  says ; 

Secondly,  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minis- 
ter of  any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty 
whatsoever  in  the  said  college ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted 
for  any  purpose,  or  aa  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  said  college.  On  making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  whatsoever;  but  as  there  is  such  a 
multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire 
to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from 
tius  bequest,  free  from  tbe  excitement  which  clashing  doctrines  and  secta- 
rian controversy  are  so  likely  to  produce.  My  desire  is,  that  all  the  instruct- 
ors and  teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  so  that,  on  their  entrance  into 
active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination  and  liabit^  evince  benevolence  toward 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry ;  adopting. 
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s  their  matured  reason  may  enable 

That,  sir,  is  the  policy  of  ,Mr.  Girard,  who  had  no  belief  that  was  known 
to  others:  That  was  the  policy  of  a  man  who,  so  far  as  was  feiiowa,  was  as 
much  a  skeptic  as  Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  He,  hy  his  bounty  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  provided  that  poor  orphans  sliould  be 
brought  up  to  respect  infidelity.  He  did  not  say  a  word  against  religion, 
but  ho  took  care  to  stand  by,  not  personally,  but  by  his  executors  in  his 
will,  to  prevent  its  precepts  being  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
the  dependents  on  his  bounty.  Thej  were  to  have  the  purest  principles  of 
morals  instilled  into  their  minds;  but  the  attempt  is  vain  when  religion  is 
not  placed  as  the  foundation  of  morals. 

He,  like  the  Public  School  Society,  stands  by  to  see  that  the  potter  shall 
give  no  form  to  the  vase  till  the  clay  grows  stiff  and  hardened.  Then  it  wUl 
be  too  late. 

The  gentleman  also  made  objections  to  our  schools,  becanse,  he  said,  they 
were  in  our  churches.  The  fact  is,  wo  were  obliged  to  provide  them  where 
we  could,  and  our  means  would  permit ;  and  there  are  some  of  them  in  the 
basement  of  our  chnrchea.  And  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  keep  tbem 
from  sectarian  influence,  because  the  children  wonld  be  within  hearing  of 
the  chant  of  divine  service ;— as  though  sectarianism  depended  on  geo- 
graphical distances  from  church.  But  this  couid  not  have  been  a  valid 
objection,  because  the  Public  School  Society  has  had  not  only  schools  under 
churches,  but  in  the  sesMon-rooms  of  churches. 

I  shall  refer  now  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  followed  him  (Mr. 
Ketchum) ;  and  I  can  only  say  that,  this  gentleman,  with  a  great  deal  of 
csperience  in  this  particular  question,  really  seems  to  me  to  confirm  all  I  say 
on  the  ground  we  have  taken.  I  know  he  lectured  me  pretty  roundly  on 
the  subject  of  attending  the  meetings  held  under  St.  James'  Church.  I 
know  lie  did  more  for  me  than  the  pope  ;  the  pope  "  mitred  "  rac  but  once, 
but  he  did  so  three  or  four  times  during  the  course  of  his  address.  He  read 
me  a  homily  on  the  duties  of  station ;  and  he  so  far  forgot  his  country  and 
her  principles  as  to  call  it  a  "descent"  on  my  part  when  I  mingled  in  a 
popular  meeting  of  freemen.  But  it  was  no  descent ;  and  I  hope  the  time 
will  never  come  when  it  w^ill  be  deemed  a  descent  for  a  man  in  office  to  min- 
gle with  his  fellow-citizens  when  convened  for  legitimate  and  honorable  pur- 
poses. 

But,  from  his  speech,  it  would  appear  that  his  experience  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  standing  advocate  of  denial ;  and 
yet,  with  all  his  esperience  and  opportunities  of  research,  his  inability  to 
overturn  our  grounds  confirms  me  in  the  conviction  that  they  are  not  to  be 
removed,  even  by  the  aid  of  splendid  taients ;  for  that  speech,  like  most 
others,  went  on  the  false  issue  that  we  want  privileges.  But  we  want  no 
privilege.  That  speech,  like  the  speech  from  the  throne,  might  have  been 
the  speech  of  years  past,  and  might  have  been  stereotyped ;  for  its  only  nov- 
elty, which  proved  to  me  that  it  was  not  all  the  work  of  antiquity,  was  the 
part  which  appertained  to  myself.     And  not  only  that,  hut  I  have  to  say 
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ttftt,  wten  I  came  into  this  hall — and  it  is  the  first  timii  I  ever  stood  in  an 
assembly  of  this  description — I  felt  that  I  was  thrown  on  Uie  hospitality  of 
the  professional  gentlemen ;  and  I  think,  if  I  and  that  gentleman  could  have 
exchanged  places,  I  should  not  have  looked  so  hard  at  him  as  he  did  at  me. 
la  fact,  throughout  that  speech  he,  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  a  manner 
which  he  may  perhaps  have  .acq^uired  in  hia  practice  in  courts  of  law,  fixed 
upon  me  a  steady  gaae— and  he  has  no  ordinary  countenance — and  addressed 
me  so  solemnly,  that  I  really  expected  every  moment  he  would  forget  him- 
self, and  say,  "  The  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  He  did  not,  however.  He  passed 
that  over;  and,  whilst  I  recognize  and  respect  the  "human  face  divine," 
because  God  made  it  to  look  upward,  I  may  here  observe,  that  it  has  no 
power  to  frighten  me,  even  if  it  -would  be  terrible ;  and  therefore  I  was  not 
at  all  disturbed  by  the  hard  looks  which  he  gave  me.  The  gentleman  will 
pardon  me,  I  Lope,  in  this,  for  it  is  natural  enough,  after  what  has  been  said 
— though  I  know  it  was  said  in  good  humor — to  claim  the  privilege  to 

Well,  sir,  this  was  not  all,  but  he  told  us  something  about  going  to  the 
stake.  He  was  sure,  if  any  of  the  public  money  was  voted  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  reverend  gentleman  whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  the  Catho- 
lics would  go  to  the  stake.  Now,  air,  we  have  no  intention  to  do  so.  We 
know  the  public  money  does  go  to  the  support  of  religion ;  it  goes  to  the 
snpport  of  chaplaincies,  theological  seminaries,  universities,  and  chaplains 
of  institutions  whose  appointments  are  permanent ;  and  be  it  remembered, 
that  one  of  the  first  lectures  delivered  in  one  institution — the  University  of 
this  city — which  was  aided  from  the  public  funds,  was  on  the  anti-republi- 
can tendency  of  popery.  And  yet  we  did  not  go  to  the  stake  for  that ;  and 
why  ?  Because,  though  our  portion  of  taxation  mingles  with  the  rest,  we 
have  no  objections  to  the  use  of  it  which  the  law  prescribes,  so  long  as  no 
inalienable  rights  of  our  own  are  involved  in  the  sacrifice. 

But  again,  he  said,  if  any  of  the  money  was  appropriated  to  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  Protestants  would  go  to  the  stake.  I  will  not  say  whether  Prot- 
estants are  so  exclusive.  While  we  submit  to  taxation  for  Protestant  pur- 
poses without  going  to  the  stake,  whether,  if  we  participate,  they  will  go  to 
the  stake,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Then  he  came  to  the  Protestant  Bible,  "  without  note  or  comment ; "  and 
"  it  was  hard  for  him  to  part  with  that  translated  Bible,"  He  stood  by  it, 
and  repeated  that  "  it  was  hard  to  give  up  the  Bible ; "  just  as  if  I  had  said 
one  word  against  it,  and  as  if  I  was  about  to  bring  the  pope  to  banish  it  out 
of  the  Protestant  worid,  or  wished  to  deprive  any  man  who  venerates  it  of 
any  use  he  may  think  proper  to  make  of  it.  And  there,  again,  he  looked  so 
much  as  if  he  were  in  earnest,  that,  at  one  time,  I  thought  he  was  actually 
about  to  rush  to  the  "  stake."  But  there  was  no  stake  there  to  go  to,  except 
that  which  te  holds  in  the  eschec[uer  of  the  Public  School  Society.  It  is  a 
most  comfortable  way  of  going  to  martyrdom. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  taunted  me  for  having  attended  the  public  meetings 
of  Catholics  on  this  subject,  and  he  imputed  the  prqudice  which  exists 
against  the  public  school  system  to  the  observations  I  have  made,  as  though 
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it  were  of  my  creation.  In  answer  to  that,  I  may  state— what  has  heen.  the 
fact  for  years — that  Catholics  have  been  strugglicg  to  have  schools,  and  to 
the  extent  of  their  means  we  have  them ;  and  what  is  the  reason  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  we  sholtld  impose  additional  burdens  upon  ourselves,  if  we 
were  satisfleiS  with  those  public  schools  3  Do  you  suppose  we  should  have 
paid  for  our  bread  a  second  time,  if  that  whioh  these  schools  offered  had 
not,  in  our  opinion,  been  turned  to  a  stone  ?  Ho ;  the  existence  of  our  own 
schools  proves  that  I  have  not  excited  the  prejudice ;  but  still  it  is  at  all 
times  my  duty  to  warn  my  people  against  that  which  13  destructive  or  vio- 
lative to  the  religion  they  profess ;  and  if  they  abandon  their  religion,  they 
are  free ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  attached  to  our  religion,  it  is  my  duty,  as 
their  pastor,  as  the  faithful  guardian  of  tlieir  principles  and  morals,  to  ■warn 
them  when  there  is  danger  of  imbibing  poison  instead  of  wholesome  food. 
That  is  the  reason ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  not  found  a  motive  less  un- 
worthy of  me  than  that  ho  has  been  pleased  to  assign, 

Then — and  I  may  as  well  take  up  the  question  now  as  elsewhere — it  has 
heen  said  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  our  argument,  that 
we  object  to  the  public  schools  because  rel^on  is  taught  in  them ;  and  yet, 
in  the  schools  which  we  propose  to  establish,  or,  rather,  which  we  have 
established,  but  for  which  we  now  plead,  we  profess  to  teach  no  sectarian- 
ism; and  the  question  arises,  "If  you  are  opposed  to  religion  in  these 
scliools  because  it  is  sectarianism,  how  can  you  teach  religion  in  your 
schools,  and  yet  your  schools  not  be  sectarian  ! "  This  is  the  position  in 
which  they  place  us ;  and,  in  answer,  I  have  to  state  that,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  intend  to  teach  religion.  We  shall  be  willing  that  they  shall  lie 
placed  under  the  same  inspection  that  the  public  schobla  are  now ;  and  if  it 
should  be  found  that  religion  is  taught,  we  will  he  willing  that  you  shall  cnt 
them  off.  You  shall  be  the  judges.  Tou  may  see  that  the  law  is  complied 
with,  and  if  we  violate  it,  let  us  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  for  which  the 
conditions  were  prescribed.  But  there  is  neutral  ground  on  whioh  our  chil- 
dren may  learn  to  read  and  cipher.  If  they  read,  it  must  be  something  that 
is  written ;  words  are  signs  of  ideas,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  instruction, 
they  may  be  made  so  to  shape  their  studies  as  to  loathe  Catholicism  without 
learning  any  other  religion.  And  this  could  be  produced  not  alone  in  refer- 
ence to  Catholics,  but  Presbyterians,  Methodista,  Unitarians,  or  any  other. 
They  might  find  that  their  children  disregard  their  own  religion,  while  they 
are  not  taught  any  other.  Suppose  the  Presbyterians,  or  any  other  denomi- 
nation, were  in  the  minority,  and  Catliolics  were  numerically  what  Protes- 
tants are  now,  and  therefore  were  able  to  decide  what  lessons  their  children 
should  read  in  these  schools,  I  ask  you  if  the  gentleman  would  not  conceive 
he  had  reasonable  objections,  if  they  had  forced  upon  them  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  teaches  that  their  denomination,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
was  deceitful !  Now,  take  up  these  books,  which  teach  all  that  is  infamous 
in  our  history — which  teach  our  children  about  the  "  execution  of  Cran- 
mer,"  the  burning  of  Huss,  and  "  the  character  of  Luther."  If  snch  a  prac- 
tice were  reversed,  what  would  he  do  ? 

Now,  in  our  schools  I  would  teach  them — I  would  give  our  children  les- 
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80118  for  exercise  in  reading  that  should  teach  them  that,  when  the  young 
tree  of  American  liberty  was  planted,  it  was  watered  with  Catholic  blood, 
and  that  therefore  we  have  as  much  right  to  every  thing  common  in  this 
country  as  others.  I  should  teach  them  thab  Catholic  bishops  and  Catholic 
barons  at  Eunneymede  wrung  the  charter  of  oar  liberties — the  grandparent 
of  all  koown  liberty  in  the  world — from  the  hands  of  a  tyrant.  I  should 
teach  them  where  to  find  the  bright  spots  on  our  history,  though  the  gentle- 
man who  represents  the  Methodists  knew  not  where  they  were  to  bo  found. 
This  I  would  do  ;  and  should  I  violate  the  law  ?  If,  instead  of  the  bhmiag 
of  Huss,  I  gave  them  a  chapter  on  the  character  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton  as  a  reading-lesson,  would  that  be  teaching  them  of  purgatory,  and 
the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation  J 

Bnt  if  our  circumstances  were  reversed,  so  that  Catholics  controlled  the 
public  schools,  would  not  Presbyterians  have  a  right  to  complain  ?  And 
should  not  we  be  tyrants  while  we  refused  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  if 
we  spread  before  tMr  children  lessons  on  the  burning  of  Servetus  by  Calvin, 
and  on  the  hangings  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  by  those  who 
held  Calvin's  doctrines  3  I  should  listen  to  their  appeal  in  such  a  case  with 
feelings  far  different  from  those  manifested  by  them  in  regard  to  others. 
But  I  would  do  more,  in  order  that  those  little  vagrants  of  whom  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  might  come  into  school.  Their  parents  themselves  having 
by  persecution  been  deprived,  in  many  instances,  of  an  education,  do  not 
fully  appreciate  its  advant^es,  and  if  you  seek  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
their  children,  they  will  resist ;  if  you  attempt  to  coerce  them,  you  will  not 
succeed.  But  if  you  put  them  in  a  way  to  he  admitted  without  being 
dragged  by  force  to  the  school,  or  without  destroying  their  religious  prin- 
ciples when  they  enter  (which  you  have  no  right  to  do),  then  you  will  pre- 
pare good  citizens,  educated  to  the  extent  that  will  make  them  useful  to 
their  country.  Then  their  parents,  having  confidence  in  their  pastora,  will 
send  their  children  to  schools  approved  of  by  them ;  and  the  children  them- 
selves may  attend  schools  where  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  creed, 
and  where  their  companions  will  not  call  them  "  papists,"  and  tell  them  that 
ignorance  and  vice  are  the  accompaniments  of  their  religion.  That  will  be 
the  result,  and  I  conceive  it  will  be  beneficial, 

M  h  has  b  sa  d  b  t  th  distin  t  between  morality  and  religion, 
1  prm  pi  on  which  it  is  thought  all  can 
ts  t  d  d  I  am  surprised  at  the  circum- 
ly  Chn  tiaas  themselves,  but  Christian 
gh  f  tl  nghts  of  those  who  are  not  of  the 
mm  ly  11  \  mfldela  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  draw  a  distinction  between  morality  and  religion  I  have  already 
said — and  there  is  not  a  gentleman  here  who  will  pretend  to  deny  it — that 
morality  must  rest  on  rebgion  for  it'  basis  I  refer  you^and  it  is  not  an 
ordinary  authority — to  a  man  who  passed  through  life  with  the  most  bcau- 
tifid  character  and  the  most  blameless  reputation  that  ever  ftll  to  the  lot  of 
a  public  man ;  one  who  was  distinguished  almost  above  all  other  men ;  one 
of  whom  it  would  be  profane  to  sav  that  he  was  mipue  1  i  et  of  whom  his- 
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torj  has  nnt  handed  down  one  useless  action,  or  one  single  idle  word — a  man 
who  left  to  his  country  an  inheritance  of  the  hrigMest  example  and  the  fair- 
eat  name  that  cTer  soldier  or  statesman  bequeathed  to  a  nation  :  that  man 
was  George  Washington.  Hear  what  he  says,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  on 
the  attempt  now  b  '       mad    t    p  morality,  whilst  religion  ia  dis- 

carded from  the  i   bb      hi 

Of  all  the  di  p  t  and  h  h  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  mo  1  'y  a  dis[  sal  1  pports.  In  Twn  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  f  p  t  t  m  wh  1  uld  labor  to  subyert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  human  h  p]  tl  fi  m  t  p  pa  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  pit  n  qu  lly  -w  h  th  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them,  A  t  1  m  Id  t  e  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked.  Where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligations  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instrumente  of  investigation  in  cnurf  s  of  justice  ? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
lefined  education  on  minds  of  pecnliar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle, 

'Tis  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  ia  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government.  The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  apeciea  of  free  government.  Who  that  ia  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can 
look  wjlh  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  funndation  of  the  fabric  1 

Such  is  the  warning,  the  aolenin  warning,  of  this  great  man.  If  you 
take  away  religion,  on  what  foundation  do  you  propose  to  rear  the  structure 
of  morality  1  No  ;  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  pareiit  and 
offspring ;  or,  rather,  they  are  kindred  prijiciples  from  the  same  Divine 
source ;  and  what  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

Now,  with  regard  to  all  aaid  hy  me  agdnst  the  Protestant  Bihie,  I  appeal 
to  this  honorable  body  whether  I  ever  said  one  word  hostile  to  that  Bible ; 
and  yet,  from  the  address  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  men  abroad, 
who  should  read  their  speeches,  would  be  led  to  believe  that  I  not  only 
entertained,  but  that  I  had  uttered,  sentiments  of  hostility  to  that  work. 
And  it  is  ever  thus  that  our  principles  and  our  feelings  arc  misrepresented, 
while  gentlemen  profess  to  be  conscious  of  entertaining  no  prejudice  against 
us  as  Catholics.  One  gentleman,  however,  avowed  his  hostility  to  ua  on  this 
ground,  and  for  hb  candor  I  tender  my  acknowledgment.  The  whole  effort 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen — indeed,  of  all  who  have  spoken  on  the  subjects— 
has  been,  to  show  that  the  system  must  he  made  so  broad  and  liberal  that 
all  can  agree  in  it.  But  I  think  they  contend  for  too  much,  when  they  wish 
BO  to  shape  religion  and  balance  it  on  its  pedestal  as  to  make  it  suit  every 
body  and  every  sect ;  for  if  infidels  are  to  be  suited,  and  it  is  made  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  system,  I  want  to  know  whether  Catholics,  or  any  other 
class,  are  not  entitled  to  the  right  to  have  it  made  to  suit  them  ?  And  if 
every  body  is  to  be  made  satisfied,  why  is  it  that  Catholic-;  and  others  are 
discontented  and  excluded !  Is  it  not  manifest  that  what  they  profess  to 
accomplish  is  beyond  their  reaeh  1  Now,  the  infidels  have  found  able  advo- 
cates in  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion—I mean  the  interests  of  infidelity;   and  why  is  it,  then,  that  the 
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gentlemen  who  plead  for  that  aide  of  the  question  enter  their  protest  agMBst 
ours?  I  should  like  to  know  why  there  is  this  inconsistency,'  If  the  rule  is 
to  be  general,  why  is  it  not  general  t 

I  pass,  now,  to  the  reasoning  of  one  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  yeater- 
day,  and  defended  the  Protestant  Bible,  Now,  this  was  unnecessary  iu  that 
gentleman ;  it  was  in  him  a  work  of  supererogation  to  vindicate  the  Protes- 
tant Scriptures ;  it  was  useless  to  defend  a  point  which  had  not  been  at- 
tacker!. It  was  time  lost ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  altogether  lost,  for,  in  some 
respects,  it  may  have  been  profitable  enough.  In  entering  on  its  defence,  he 
sw.d  it  was  the  inatrument  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world ;  wherever 
it  was,  there  was  light  and  liberty ;  and  where  it  was  not,  there  was  bond- 
age and  darkness ;  and  he  brought  it  round  so  that  he  almost  asserts  that 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  copied  from  the  Bible.  No  doubt 
the  just  and  righteous  principles  on  which  that  Declaration  has  its  founda- 
tion have  their  sanction  in  the  Bible ;  but  I  deny  their  immediate  connec- 
tion, and  on  historical  grounds,  for  it  is  known  that  its  author  looked  upon 
St.  Paul  as  an  impostor ;  consequently  their  connection  is  not  historically 
true.  But  while  the  gentleman  referred  to  our  notes  (but  which  we  disown 
and  repudiate)  as  containing  principles  of  persecution,  how  was  it  that, 
after  the  Protestant  Bible,  "  without  note  and  comment,"  came  into  use, 
every  denomination  of  Protestants  in  the  trJioU  world  that  had  the  misfor- 
tune— for  it  must  have  been  a  misfortune — to  be  yoked  to  ciyi!  power, 
wielded  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  derived  their  authority  for  so  doing 
from  the  naked  textf  Yes,  in  Scotland,  in  all  her  confessions  of  faith,  in 
England — and  I  appeal  to  her  penal  iawa  against  Catliolies,  and  those  acts 
by  which  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters  were  pursued — men  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune, like  ourselves,  to  have  a  conwience,  were  driven  out,  and  all  was 
done  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  and  for  the 
public  good,  and  the  good  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  sny  that  the  Bible  sanc- 
tioned persecution,  but  I  deny  that  the  absence  of  notes  is  an  adequate  pre- 
ventive. I  refer  to  history.  And  almost  to  this  day,  though  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  three  hundred  years,  even  in  liberal  governments,  the  iron 
he«l  of  peraecurion  haa  been  placed  on  the  dearest  rights  of  Catholics,  The 
gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  said,  no  doubt,  what  he  knew  would  be  popu- 
lar out  of  doors ;  for  he  seems,  with  others,  to  imagine  that  the  world  b^^an 
at  the  period  of  the  Beforraation.  He  seems  to  think  that  every  thing  great 
originated  at  that  period.  But  does  he  not  know  that  eight  hundred  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  had  been  printed  before  the  Reformation  ?  And  does  he 
not  know  that  two  hundred  editions  had  heen  circulated  in  the  common 
tongue,  in  the  common  language  of  the  country  ?  And  has  he  yet  to  learn 
that  the  first  prohibition  to  read  the  Bible  came  not  from  a  Catholic,  but 
from  a  Protestant — fi'om  Protestant  Henry  "VTII.  of  "  glorious  memory  "  % 
He  was  the  first  to  issue  a  prohibition ;  and  it  was  not  till  Catholics  saw  the 
evil — not  of  the  Bible,  but  the  bad  uses  men  were  making  of  the  Bible— 
that  they  placed  its  perusal  under  certain  restrictions,  and  cautioned  their 
people  against  hastily  judging  of  it  for  themselvea.  All  had  been  united 
and  harmonious,  but  by  the  use,  or  abuse,  which  men  made  of  the  Bible,  all 
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became  doubt  and  Bpecnlation,  and  the  poaitive  revelation  of  Christ  was 
shaken  or  destroyed.  They  saw  this  Bible,  and  -what  then!  But,  while 
these  school  gentlemen  conteud  that  it  is  a  shield  against  infidelity,  and  that 
all  sects  here  agree,  how  is  it  out  of  the  schools  3  Why,  no  stcts  agree  upon 
it  How  is  it  that  the  Bible,  which  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  the 
God  of  truth,  ia  made  use  of,  in  this  city  even,  to  prove  a  Trinity  and  to 
dispi-ove  a  Trinity  ?  How  is  it  that  Trinitarians  quote  it  to  prove  their  doc- 
trines, and  Unitarians  quote  it  to  establish  the  opposite  doctrines  1  How  is 
it  that,  whilst  oue  says  from  the  Bible  that  God  the  Father  is  God  alone, 
and  that  Christ  is  not  equal  to  Him,  for  He  says,  "  The  Father  is  greater 
tlian  I,"  another  argues  from  the  same  Bible  that  the  Father  and  Son  are 
equal,  because  Christ  says,  "  The  Father  and  I  are  one  "  1  And  another 
comes  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  says,  "  I  believe — and  I  can  prove  it 
from  this  Bible — that  Christ  ahne  is  the  Almighty  God,  and  the  Father  and 
the  Spirit  are  only  attributes  of  the  same  person  !  "  Why,  this  Bible,  which 
thoy  say  is  the  foundation  of  all  truth— and  they  say  well,  when  it  is  truly 
understood;  a  grace  which  God  can  vouchsafe,  and  no  doubt  He  docs  to 
many— this  Bible  is  harmonious  in  its  every  doctrine.  But  this  is  not  the 
point ;  the  point  is,  the  uses  we  eee  men  mate  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of 
onr  reason  that  we  wish  our  children  not  to  be  taught  in  the  manner  in 
which  Protestant  children  are  taught  in  reference  to  the  Bible.    ■ 

And  then,  again,  if  you  teach  that  there  is  a  hell,  according  to  the  Bible, 
others  will  contend,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  no  such  doctnne.  And  so  I 
might  pass  on  to  other  points  to  show  you,  whilst  they  thus  contend  for  the 
Bible  as  the  guide  to  truth,  there  is  this  disagreement  among  them,  at  least 
in  this  country,  where  human  rights  and  liberties  are  understood,  as  allow- 
ing every  man  to  judge  for  himself.  Is  there  not,  then,  danger — is  there  not 
ground  to  apprehend  that,  when  our  children  read  tiiis  Bible,  and  find  that 
all  these  difierent  sects  fs.ther  all  their  contradictions  on  the  Bible  as  their 
authority,  they  will  derive  their  first  notions  of  infidelity  from  these  circum- 
stances ?  But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  it  is  manifest  we  cannot 
allow  our  children  to  be  taught  by  them.  Whilst  we  grant  them  the  right 
to  take,  if  they  pleaae,  the  Protestant  Bible  as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and 
the  individual  right  to  judge  of  the  Bible— and  this  great  principle  they 
proclaim  as  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  and  most  glorious  trait  in  their 
religious  character  and  history—and  let  them  boast  of  it ;  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty on  the  subject — they  interpret  the  Bible  by  the  standard  of  reason,  and 
therefore,  as  there  is  no  given  standard  of  reason  as  one  has  more  and  an- 
other less,  they  scarcely  evtr  arrive  *t  the  same  result  while  the  Bible,  the 
eternal  Word  of  God,  remains  the  same  But  this  la  not  a  Catholic  princi- 
ple. Catholics  do  cot  believe  that  Go  1  has  vouchsafed  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  every  individual  but  that  He  has  given  His  Spirit  to  teach 
the  Church  collectively,  and  to  gui  Ic  the  Chi  rch  and  therefore  we  do  not 
receive  as  the  Bible  except  what  the  Church  guarantees  and  wanting  this 
guarantee,  the  Methodist  t,entlem'in  failed  to  establish  the  book  which  he 
produced,  with  its  notes,  as  j  Catholic  Bil  le  Wo  do  not  take  the  Bible  on 
the  authority  of  a  "  king  s  printer     who  is  a  speculating  publisher,  who 
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publislies  it  but  iis  a  speculation.  And  wlij  1  Because,  by  the  change  of  a 
single  comma,  that  which  is  positive  may  be  made  negative,  and  mce-versd  ; 
and  then  is  it  the  Bible  of  the  inspired  writers  f  It  ia  not.  They  proclaim, 
then,  that  theirs  is  a  Christianity  of  reason ;  of  this  they  boast ;— and  let 
them  glory.  Ours  ia  a  Christianity  of  faith ;  onra  descends  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.  We  are  never  authorized  to  introduce  new  doctruies,  be- 
cause we  contend  that  no  new  doctrine  is  true  from  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
unless  it  has  come  from  the  mind  of  God  by  a  special  revelation ;  and,  to  us, 
that  is  not  manifest  among  the  reformers.  We  are  satisfied  to  trust  our  eter- 
nal interests,  for  weal  or  woe,  on  the  security  of  that  Catholic  Church  and 
the  veracity  of  the  Divine  promises.  You  perceive,  therefore,  that  Protes- 
tants may  agree  in  the  system  where  this  Bible  is  thus  introduced ;  but  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Catholics  that  each  one  shall  derive 
therefrom  his  own  notions  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  the  prindple  of  Catho- 
lics, because  they  believe  in  the  incompetence  of  individual  reason  in  mat- 
ters of  Bnch  importance.  It  is  from  this  self-sufficiency  and  imputed  capa- 
city that  men  derive  such  notions  of  self-confidence,  which,  owing  to  a  -want 
of  power  to  control  in  some  domestic  circles,  if  taught  to  our  cbildren,  lead 
to  disobedience  and  disregard  of  the  parental  authority. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  enter  into  this,  which  ia  rather  theological  than 
otherwise,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  true  ground.  We  do  not  take  the 
Protestant  Bible,  but  we  do  not  wish  others  not  to  take  it  if  they  dewre  it. 
If  conscience  be  stifled,  you  do  not  make  ns  better  men  or  better  citizens ; 
and  therefore  I  say,  gentlemen,  respect  conscience,  even  though  yfiu  think  it 
in  error,  provided  it  does  not  confiict  with  the  public  righte.  I  have  suffi- 
ciently disposed  of  the  addresses  of  the  two  legal  gentlemen  who  have  spo- 
ken. I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable  body  to  the  remarks 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  who  spoke  in  relation  to  the  Ehemish  Testament. 
I  did  use,  sir,  yesterday,  an  expression  which  I  used  with  reluctance ;  but 
when^we  were  charged  before  this  honorable  body^when  the  reverend  gen- 
tlemau'who  represents  a  numerous  denomination  charged  us  with  teaching 
the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics,  that  expression  came  on  me  as  a  thun- 
derbolt ;  because  I  thought  that  truth  should  proceed  from  the  lips  of  age 
aud  a  man  of  character.  And,  sir,  I  knew  that  position  was  not  true,  and 
that  it  was  an  easy  matter  io  assert  a  thing,  but  not  so  easy  to  disprove  it. 
I  might  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to  charge  a  man  with  things  that 
it  would  take  weeks  to  disprove,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  nail 
that  slanderous  statement  to  the  coflnter  before  it  could  have  its  designed 
influence  here  or  elsewhere.  That  gentleman  began  with  great  humility,  and 
with  professions  of  being  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  then  he  SMd  that  those 
meetings  to  which  be  referred,  and  which  he  called  "  public  gatherings," 
had  caused  him  to  feel  greatly  alarmed  about  this  question ;— aa  if  the  staA 
bility  of  your  republic  was  endangered,  provided  Catholic  children  received 
the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education  1  He  said  I  had  applied  certain 
remarks  to  the  creed  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it 
was  somewhat  out  of  order,  but  wishing  to  set  the  gentleman  right,  I  denied 
that  I  had  done  so.     But  since  then  the  reporter  has  handed  me  the  notes 
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taken  oT  what  I  did  say,  and  from  them  also  it  appears  that  I  said  no  such 
thing.  He  referred  to  the  practice  of  teaching  reii^on  in  the  schools ;  but 
of  that  I  have  disposed  already. 

He  then,  while  going  through  the  introductory  part  of  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  threw  out  constantly  calumnious  charges 
against  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catholic  religion.  He  did  not  throw 
them  out  as  assertions,  but  by  inuecdo,  as  "  if  it  be  true,"  and  "  I  should 
like  to  know  "  • — as  if  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  every  thing 
he  would  "  like  to  know."  And  how  can  I  meet  him,  when  insinuation  is 
the  form  in  which  his  charges  arc  thrown  out  ?  Wliy,  their  Tery  feebleness 
takes  from  an  opponent  the  power  of  refutation.  But  when,  he  comes  to 
something  tangible,  then  I  can  meet  him.  Hating  gone  through  a  aeiiw  of 
insinuations,  he  misrepresents  oar  intentions.  Notwithstanding  we  disclaim 
such  an  intention,  he  indulges  in  the  gratuitous  supposition  that,  if  your 
honorable  body  should  grant  our  petition,  we  shall  secretly  teach  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  But  if  we  do,  is  not  the  law  as  potent  against  us  as  against 
the  public  schools  ?  If  they  teach  religion,  as  they  acknowledge,  why  may 
not  we  1  We  are  not  grasping  to  obtain  power  over  others,  but  we  desire  in 
sincerity  to  benefit  a  portion  of  our  own  neglected  children.  I  shall  pass 
over,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  what  the  gentleman  "  would  like  to  know," 
for  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  of  importance  to  the  subject  He  said  this 
Khemish  Testament  was  published  hy  authority ;  but  he  began  by  a  retreat, 
and  not  by  a  direct  charge.  "  He  did  not  profess  to  say  that  vox  Church 
approved  of  it ;  but  it  was  printed  and  published,  and  it  was  not  on  the 
Index" — as  if  every  bad  book  in  the  world  must  be  in  the  /jitfsty— and, 
with  this  evidence  of  fact,  he  comes  here  and  spreads  before  the  American 
people  the  slander  and  calumny  that  the  Catholics,  by  their  notes  and  com- 
ments, teach  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics.  Kow,  sir,  I  will  take  np 
that  book,  and  the  parts  he  read,  with  the  notes  giving  an  explanation,  as 
though  they  came  from  Catholics,  Do  you  know  the  history  of  that  book, 
sir  f  If  not,  I  can  tell  you.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  scourged  the  Catholics 
from  their  altars,  and  drove  them  into  exile,  these  men  held  a  common  no- 
tion, which  was  natural  and  just,  that  England  was  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  suffering  unmerited  persecution.  The  new  religion,  not  satisfied 
with  toleration  for  itself,  grasped  the  substance  of  things — grasped  the 
power  of  the  State,  seized  all  their  temples,  and,  not  even  satisfied  with  this, 
scourged  the  Catholics  from  their  home  and  country ;  and  they  did  write 
these  notes — and  why  ?  They  wrote  them  in  esile,  smarting  under  the  lash 
and  the  torture,  and  in  connection,  too,  with  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  Philip  H.  of  Spain.  Their  object  was,  to  disseminate  amongst 
Catholics  of  England  disaflcction  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  thus  dispose  them 
to  join  the  true  Catholic  and  oppwe  the  heretics,  because  the  heretics  were 
their  enemies — were  the  enemies  of  their  rights,  and  had  crushed  them. 
But  when  that  book  appeared  in  England,  was  there  a  single  approval  given 
it— a  single  Catholic  that  received  it?  Not  one.  When  it  was  pubjbhed 
for  political  ends — to  aid  the  invasion  of  Philip — did  the  English  Catholics 
receive  it  1    Never.    But  the  gentleman  said  it  was  published  by  the  bish- 
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Ops  of  Ireland  and.  with  their  approbation,  and  with  the  approbation  of  a 
great  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  this  after  his  own  admission  that, 
insoniTich  as  it  lad  not  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
it  was  not  of  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Now,  I  shall  take  up  both 
parts;  and  first,  I  should  like  to  know  where  is  his  authority  that  it  was 
published  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply,  and  I  shall  not 
consider  it  an  interruption. 

Dr.  BoKD.    Do  you  wish  an  answer  1 

Bishop  nnGHES.     I  do,  sir ;  I  desire  yonr  authority. 

Dr.  Bond.  Why,  if  we  are  to  believe  history,  it  is  true  ;  it  is  stated  in 
the  Britiih  Critic. 

Bishop  Hughes.     Oh  !  I  am  satisfied. 

Dr.  Bond.     It  could  not  have  been  reviewed  if  it  did  not  exist. 

Bishop  Hughes.  Oh  1  it  is  here,  and  that  proves  its  existence  without 
the  Britiah  Oritic.  It  was  gone  out  of  print  again,  and  not  a  Catholic  now 
heard  of  it,  bnt  your  liberal  Protestant  clergymen  of  New  York  republished 
it.  What  for !  To  bring  infamy  on  the  Catholic  nama  And  it  was  from 
this  Protestant  edition,  and  not  from  Ireland,  that  the  Methodist  gentleman 
received  it.  I  am  now  not  surprised  at  his  aajing  so  often  that  he  would 
"  like  to  know,"  for  a  little  more  knowledge  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  him,    I  need  not  read  it. 

Dr,  Bond,     Oh !  you  had  better. 

Bishop  Htjohbs.     Well,  sir,  any  thing  to  accommodate  you. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  Vulgate  New  Testa- 
ment, as  it  was  translated  and  expounded  by  the  membei'a  of  the  Jesuit  col- 
l(^e  at  Eheims,  in  1583,  has  been  republished  in  a  great  number  of  editions, 
and  their  original  annotations,  either  more  or  less  extensively,  have  been 
added  to  the  test ;  yet,  as  soon  as  it  is  appealed  to  as  an  authority,  the  Ho- 
man  priests  admit  both  the  value  of  the  hook  and  the  obligation  of  the 
papists  to  believe  its  contents.  We  have  a  very  striking  modern  instance  to 
prove  this  deceitfulness. 

Now,  it  mnst  he  recollected  that  this  is  a  Protestant  publication ;  the 
Catholics  did  not  circuiate  it,  but  the  Protestant  ministers  did,  to  mislead 
their  flocks,  and  to  bring  infamy  on  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens. 

The  Douay  Bible  is  usually  bo  called  because,  although  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  first  translated  and  published  at  Rheims,  yet  the  Old  Testament 
wca  printed,  some  years  after,  at  Douay ;  the  English  Jesuits  having  removed 
their  monastery  from  Rheims  to  Douay  before  their  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  completed.  In  the  year  1816,  an  edition,  including  both  the 
Douay  Old  and  the  Rhemish  New  Testament,  was  issued  at  Dublm,  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  comments  replete  with  impiety,  irreligion,  and  the 
most  flery  persecution.  That  edition  was  published  under  the  direction  of 
all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred others  of  the  most  influential  subordinate  priests. 

Now,  I  called  for  the  genUeman's  evidence  for  this,  and  the  gentleman 
was  found  mijwo  habens — he  has  it  not  to  give.  The  prints  said  so,  and  he 
believed  the  prints  !  Now,  sir,  this  is  a  grave  charge,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
treat  it  gravely ;  but  I  should  not  feel  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man — I 
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slioldd  feel  myself  uiiirortfiy  of  being  a  member  of  the  American  family,  if 
I  had  not  risen  and  repelled  such  a  charge  aa  it  deserveil. 

Dr.  BoBD.     You  liavo  not  read  all  1  read. 

Bishop  HuQHBB.  I  wi!l  read  all  the  gentleman  may  wish,  if  lie  will  not  ■ 
keep  me  here  reading  all  night. 

The  notes  which  urged  the  hatred  and  mnrder  of  Protestants  attracted 
the  attentioa  of  the  British  Churches,  and,  to  use  the  -words  of  T.  Haitwell 
Home,  that  edition  of  the  Ehemish  Testament  printed  at  Dublin  in  1816, 
corrected  and  revised  and  approved  by  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  reviewed  by  the  Sritish  Critic,  vol  viii.,  pp.  2S6-S08, 
How  Series,  and  its  dangerous  tenets,  both  civil  and  religious,  were  exposed!. 

That  is  the  testimony. 

Dr.  Bosp.     There  is  another  paragraph. 

Well,  I  will  read  the  other. 


This  publication,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  produced  so 
great  an  excitement  in  Britain,  that,  finally,  several  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Irish  Roman  prelates  were  called  before  the  English  ParUament  to 
prove  their  own  work.  Then,  and  upon  oath,  with  all  ofBcial  solemnity, 
thoy  peremptorily  disclaimed  the  volumes  published  by  their  own  instiga- 
tion and  under  their  own  supervision  and  auspices,  as  books  of  no  author- 
ity, because  they  had  not  been  rarified  by  the  pope  and  received  by  the 
whole  papal  Church. 

Kow,  what  authority  have  we  for  this  charge  of  perjury  against  the  Irish 
bishops,  better  than  the  gentleman's  own  9  It  is  so  stated  here.  What 
authority  is  there  for  that  ? 

Dr.  Bond.    It  was  so  stated  before  the  British  Parliament. 

Bishop  HuOHES,  I  should  regret,  on  account  of  your  age,  if  I  used  any 
expression  that  might  be  deemed  harsh. 

Dr.  Bond.     Take  the  liberty  to  say  what  you  please. 

Bishop  Hdghss.  With  regard  to  these  notes,  I  have  to  observe,  that 
they  were  written  in  an  age  (1583)  when  the  rights  of  conscience  were  but 
little  understood.  Protestants  in  that  age  everywhere  persecuted  not  only 
Catholics,  but  each  other.  And,  long  after,  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 
with  the  Bible,  and  without  notes,  persecuted  with  torture,  and  even  to 
hanging,  their  fellow-Protestants.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if,  in 
such  an  age.  Catholics  were  found  to  entertain  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the 
notes.  But,  bad  as  they  are,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  sustain  the 
calumnious  charge  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  that  they  "teach  the  lawful- 
ness of  murdering  heretics. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  book  itself 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  8t,  Matthew  .there  is  this  text,  at  the  29tb 
verse.  It  occurs  in  the  parable  of  the  cockle  (in  the  l*rotestant  version 
tares)  and  the  wheat,  in  answer  to  Christ's  disciples,  who  asked :  "  Wilt 
thou  that  we  gather  it  up !  And  he  said,  No :  lest,  perhaps,  gathering  up 
the  cockles,  you  may  root  up  the  wheat  also  together  with  it."  The  annota- 
tion on  this  is : 

Ver.  20.    Lest  you  jiluck  ap  also.     The  good  must  tolerate  the  evil,  wlien 
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it  is  BO  strong  that  it  cannot  be  redressed  without  danger  and  diaturbanee 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  commit  the  matter  to  God's  judgment  in  the 
latter  day.  Otherwise,  where  ill  men,  he  they  heretics  or  otber  malefactors, 
may  be  punished  or  suppressed  without  disturbance  and  hazard  of  the  good, 
they  may  and  ought  by  public  authority,  either  Spiritual  or  temporal,  t-  >"■ 
'     "sedur  *--' 


■r  executed, 

-  They  may  and  ought  "  hj  puUit  authmty!  "  Why,  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  was,  that  CatUolics  were  taught  to  kill  their  Protestant 
aeighbora.  Now,  there  ia  not  throughout  the  whole  volume  a  proposition 
BO  absurd  as  the  idea  conveyed  by  him.  Bad  as  the  notes  are,  they  require 
falsification  to  bear  him  out. 

Again,  Luke,  ninth  chapter,  verses  54,  G5  :  "  And  when  his  disciples 
James  and  John  had  seen  it,  they  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  we  say  that  fire  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them !  And  turning,  he  rebuked  them, 
saying,  You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you  are."     Annotation : 

Yer.  55.  He  rebuhed  them.  Not  justice  nor  all  rigiJrous  punishment  of 
sinners  is  here  forbidden,  nor  Eliaa'  Fact  reprehended,  uor  the  Church 
or  Christian  princes  blamed  for  putting  heretics  to  death.  But  none  of 
these  should  be  done  for  desire  of  our  particular  revenge,  or  without  dis- 
cretion, and  regard  of  their  amendment,  and  example  to  others.  Therefore 
Pete.'  used  his  power  upon  Ananias  and  Saphira,  when  he  struck  them  both 
down  to  tleath  for  defrauding  the  Church. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  fatigue  this  honorable  body  by  going  orer  these 
notes,  lior  is  it  necessary  that  I  skould  follow  the  gentleman  in  all  his  dis- 
cursive wanderings.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  authorize  the  murdering 
of  heretics. 

But  again,  Luke,  fourteenth  chapter,  verso  S3 :  "  And  the  Lord  said  to 
the  servant,  Go  forth  unto  the  ways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  enter, 
that  my  house  may  be  llUcd."     Annotation : 

Compel  them.  The  vehement  persuasion  that  Cod  iiseth,  both  externally 
by  force  of  His  word  and  miracles,  and  internally  by  His  grace,  to  bring 
us  unto  Him,  is  called  compelling.  Not  that  He  forceth  any  to  come  to 
Him  against  their  wills,  but  that  He  can  alter  and  mollify  a  hard  heart, 
and  make  him  willing  that  before  would  not.  Augustine  also  reterreth 
this  compelling  to  the  penal  laws,  which  Catholic  prince  do  justly  use 
against  heretics  and  schismatics,  proving  that  they  who  are,  by  their  former 
profession  in.baptism,  subject  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  departed  from 
the  same  after  sects,  may  and  ought  to  be  compelled  into  the  unity  and 
society  of  the  universal  Church  again :  and  therefore,  in  this  sense,  by  the 
two  former  parts  of  the  parable,  the  Jews  first,  and  secondly  the  Gentiles, 
that  never  believed  before  in  Christ,  were  invited  by  fair,  sweet  means  only : 
but  by  the  third,  such  are  invited  as  the  Church  of  God  hath  power  over, 
beeauee  they  promised  in  baptism,  and  therefore  are  to  be  revoked,  not  only 
by  gentle  means,  but  by  just  punishment  also. 

Sir,  the  punishment  of  spiritual  offences,  and  the  aJluaions  here  made  to 
it,  have  their  roots  too  deep  and  too  widespreading  tJbe  entered  into  and 
discussed  in  the  time  that  I  could  occupy  this  evening.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  go  over  the  historical  grounds  which  suggest  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  to  show  the  results  to  the  state  of  society  which  grow 
unavoidably  out  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  incur- 
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sion  of  new  and  uncivilized  nations  and  tribes,  Societj  had  tieen  dissolved, 
■with  all  the  order  nud  laws  of  the  ancient  civilisation.  It  was  the  slow 
work  of  the  Church  to  reorganize  the  new  and  crude  materials — to  gather 
and  arrange  the  fragments^ — to  remodel  sociely  and  social  institutions  as  best 
she  inigh(.  There  was  no  other  power  that  could  digest  tlie  crude  mass,  the 
fierce  infusions  of  other  tongnes  and  tribes  and  nations  that  had,  during  the 
chaos,  become  miseil  up  with  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman,  ciyilization. 
She  had  to  begin  by  religion,  their  conversion  to  Christianity  being  the  first 
sf«p,  and  the  Catholic  Church  being  the  only  one  in  existence.  Hence,  the 
laws  of  religion  are  the  first  with  which  those  new  populations  became  ac- 
quainted, and  the  only  ones  that  could  restrain  them.  Hence,  too,  what  is 
called  Canon  Law  went  before,  and  Civil  Law  gradually  followed,  oftentimes 
mixed  with  and  deriving  its  force  from  the  older  form  of  legislation.  The 
actual  state  of  society  made  it  unavoidable  that  this  should  be  the  order  of 
things.  Civil  governments  ofteutimes  engraftoi  whole  branches  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  in  their  secular  codes ;  and  ecclesiastical  judges  were  often 
the  interpreters  and  administrators  of  both. 

Canonical  law  and  civil  Jaw,  thus  blended,  became  the  codes  of  civil 
government,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  things 
that  the  authors  of  the  notes  make  allusion  in  their  text.  But,  as  I  have 
remarked,  the  subject  is  too  deep  to  be  properly  disenssed  on  this  occasion, 
when  time  is  so  brief,  and  so  many  speakers  to  he  replied  to. 

"We  now  come  to  Acts,  chapter  twenty-five,  verse  11 : 

I  appeal  to  C<mti:  If  Paul,  both  to  save  himself  from  whipping  and 
from  death,  sought  by  the  Jews,  doubted  not  to  cry  for  honor  of  the  Roman 
laws,  and  to  appeal  to  C«sar,  the  Prince  of  the  Romans,  not  yet  christened, 
how  much  more  may  we  call  for  aid  of  Christian  princes  and  their  laws,  for 
the  punishment  of  heretics,  and  for  the  Church's  defence  agamst  them. 
Angust.  Wpist.  30, 

Here  you  see  the  working  of  human  interest ;  and  it  is  not  the  first  time 
among  Protestants  and  Catholics,  nor  will  it  be  the  last,  that  men  have  made 
the  Word  of  God  and  sacred  things  a  stepping-stone  to  promote  temporal 
interests.  They  say  there,  "  Heretics  have  banished  us,  and  is  it  not  natu- 
rally the  interest  of  Catholics  to  join  a  Catholic  prince  to  put  down  our 
stern  persecutors?  "  As  if  they  had  said  to  their  fellow -Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, A  Catholic  prince  will  soon  make  a  descent  on  our  country ;  it  will  be 
your  duty,  as  it  is  your  interest,  to  join  in  putting  down  the  heretic  Eliza- 
beth, who  has  driven  us  from  our  country. 

I  go  DOW  to  Hebrews,  chapter  ten,  verse  39 1  "  How  much  more,  think 
you,  doth  he  deserve  worse  punishments  which  hath  trodden  the  Son  of  God 
under  foot,  and  esteemed  the  blood  of  the  Testament  polluted  wherein  he  is 
sanctified,  and  hath  done  contrarily  to  the  spirit  of  grace  'i "     Annotation  : 

The  Ihod  of  the  'Testament.  Whosoever  raaketh  no  more  account  of  the 
blood  of  Christ's  sacriflee,  either  as  shed  upon  the  cross,  or  as  in  the  chaJice 
of  the  altar^for  our  Saviour  calleth  that  also  the  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— than  he  doth  of  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats,  or  of  other  common 
drinks,  is  worthy  of  death,  and  God  will  in  the  next  life,  if  it  be  not  pun- 
ished here,  revenge  it  with  grievous  punishment. 
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"  Ckni  will  in  the  next  life  punish  !  "  Why,  after  all,  bad  as  these  not«8 
are,  objectionable  and  scorned  and  repudiated  as  they  were  by  the  Catholics 
of  England^bad  aa  they  are,  they  do  not  sustain  the  gentleman — whose 
assertion  has  gone  as  far  beyond  the  truth,  as  it  is  infinitely  beyond  eharity. 
I  do  not  find  the  notes  from  the  Apocalypse,  which  would  have  gone  to 
show,  in  like  manner,  that,  bad  as  they  were,  they  do  not  support  the  accu- 
sations made. 

Dr.  BoKD.    There  are  others  as  well. 

Bishop  Hughes.    Well,  I  will  give  you  the  rest. 

The  Pkbsident.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary.  But,  if  they  are,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  interrupt  the  gentleman. 

.Bishop  Hughes.  Such,  then,  sir,  are  the  notes  pat  by  the  Catholic 
translators  of  the  Hew  Testament  at  Eheims  in  1383 — smarting,  as  they 
were,  under  die  lash  of  Elizabeth's  persecution,  and  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  the  result  of  the  invasion  by  Philip  11.  They  wore  repudiated  in- 
dignantly by  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  from  the  first ;  and  were 
out  of  print,  until  some  Protestant  ministers  of  New  York  had  them  pub- 
lished in  order  to  mislead  the  people  and  to  excite  odium  against  the  Cath- 

But  here,  sir,  is  the  acknowledged  Testament  of  all  Catholics  who  speak 
the  English  language.  This  is  known  and  may  bo  read  by  any  one  ;  it  ia 
the  fourteenth  edition  in  this  country ;  it  corrcspouds  with  those  used  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  if  any  such  notes  can  he  found  in  it,  then  1^- 
lieve  Catholics  to  be  what  they  have  been  falsely  represented  to  be. 

But  the  reverend  gentleman  disclaims  originating  the  slander.  He  took 
it,  we  are  told,  from  the  BriUah  Critie; — aa  if  that  which  is  false  must  be- 
come true  from  the  moment  it  is  put  in  type  and  printed.  But,  sir,  he 
should  have  known  that  the  article  in  the  Briiish  Ontie  was  refuted  at  the 
time,  and  lias  been  since  refuted  in  the  Uublin  Heeiea.  And  it  ao  happens 
that  Dr.  Troy,  then  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  who  is  here  repre- 
sented as  having  approved  these  notes,  had  to  sustain  a  lawsuit  with  the 
Dublin  publisher,  who  was  also  a  Protestant — not  for  approving  the  work, 
but  for  DEBOUBCiNG  it,  which  destroyed  the  publisher's  speculation,  and  in- 
volved a  suit  against  the  Archbishop  for  damages  !  I  This  is  attested  by 
Dr.  Troy's  letter,  now  before  me,  and  by  the  legal  proceedings,  and  in  a 
speech  made  by  Daniel  O'Conncll  to  the  Catholic  Board  at  the  time  (1817), 
we  find  the  following ; 

Fro«i  the  Dublin  mmivg  Post  af  IM  m  cf  flcwmDcr,  1817. 
CATHOLIC    BOARD.— THE   RHEMISH   BIBLE. 

A  remarkably  full  meeting  of  the  Catholic  board  took  place  on  Thursday 
last,  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Owen  O'Oonner,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

After  some  preliminary  business,  Mr.  O'Conncll  rose  to  make  his  prom- 
ised motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  denunciation 
of  tte  intolerant  doctrines  contained  in  the  Rhemish  notes. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  fliat,  on  the  last  day  of  meeting,  he  gave  notice  that 
he  would  move  for  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  disavowal  of  the  very  dang^er- 
OUB  and  uncharitable  doctrines  contained  in  certain  notes  to  the  Ehemish 
Testament.     He  now  rose  to  submit  that  motion  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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board.  The  late  edition  of  the  Bhemish  Testament  in  this  country  gave 
rise  to  much  observation.  That  work  was  denounced  by  Dr.  Troj  ;  an  ac- 
tion is  now  depending  between  him  and  a  respectable  bookseller  in  this 
city ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  board  not  to  interfere,  in  tiie  remotest 
degree,  with  the  subject  of  that  action ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  board 
could  not  let  the  present  opportunity  pass  by  of  recording  their  sentiments 
of  disapprobation  and  even  of  abhorrence  of  the  bigoted  and  intolerant 
doctrines  promulgated  in  that  work.  Their  feelings  of  what  was  wise,  con- 
sistent, and  liberal,  would  suggest  such  a  proceeding,  even  though  the  in- 
decent calumnies  of  their  enemies  had  not  rendered  it  indispenaible.  A 
work  called  The  British  GHtic  had,  no  doubt,  been  read  by  some  gentlemen 
who  heard  him.  The  circulation  of  the  last  number  has  been  yery  exten- 
sive, and  exceeded,  almost  beyond  calculation,  the  circulation  of  any  former 
number,  in  consequence  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  it  on  the  late  edi- 
tion of  the  Ehemish  Testament.  He  (Mr.  O'Conuell)  said  he  read  that  arti- 
cle ;  it  is  extremely  unfair  and  uncandid ;  it  gives,  with  audacious  falsehood, 
passages,  aa  if  from  the  notes  of  the  Rhemiah  Testament,  which  cannot  be 
found  in  that  work ;  and,  with  mean  cunning,  it  seeks  to  avoid  detection  by 
quoting,  without  giving  either  text  or  page.  Throughout  it  is  written  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  inquisition ;  it  is  violent,  vindictive,  and  uncharitable. 
He  was  sorry  to  understand  that  it  was  written  by  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  but  he  trusted  that,  when  the  charge  of  intemperance  should 
be  again  brought  forward  against  the  Catholics,  their  accusers  would  cast 
their  eyes  on  this  coarse  and  illiberal  attack — here  tbey  may  find  a  specimen 
of  real  intemperance.  But  the  very  acceptable  work  of  imputing  principles 
to  the  Irish  people  which  they  never  held,  and  which  they  abhor,  was  not 
confined  to  The  British  Critie.  The  Courier,  a  newspaper  whose  circulation 
i^ immense,  lent  its  hand,  and  the  provincial  newspapers  throughout  Eng- 
land— those  papers  which  are  forever  lalent  when  any  thing  might  be  said 
favorable  to  Ireland,  but  are  ever  active  to  disseminate  whatever  may  tend 
to  her  disgrace  or  dishonor.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  impute  to  the 
Catholics  of  this  country  the  doctrines  contained  in  those  offensive  notes — 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  disclaim  them.  Nothing  was  more  remote  from 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people.  These  notes  were  of  English 
growth ;  they  were  written  in  agitated  times,  when  the  title  of  Elizabeth 
was  questioned,  on  the  grounds  of  legitimacy.  Party  spirit  was  then  ex- 
tremely violent ;  politics  mixed  with  religion,  and,  of  course,  disgraced  it. 
Queen  Mary,  of  Scotland,  had  active  partisans,  whp  thought  it  would  for- 
ward their  purposes  to  translate  the  Bible,  and  add  to  it  those  obnoxious 
notes.  But,  very  shortly  after  the  establidiment  of  the  college  at  Douay, 
this  Rhemish  edition  was  condemned  by  all  the  Doctors  of  that  institution, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  called  for  and  received  the  aid  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  colleges.  The  book  was  thus  suppressed,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible, 
with  noteSj  was  published  at  Douay,  which  has  ever  been  since  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  Church ;  so  that  they  not  only  condemned  and  suppressed  the 
Rhemish  edition,  but  they  published  an  edition  with  notes,  to  which  no 
objection  has,  or  could  be,  urged.  From  that  period  there  have  been  but 
two  editions  of  the  Rhemish  Testament;  the  first  had  very  little  circula- 
tion ;  the  late  one  was  published  by  a  very  ignorant  printer  in  Cork,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  M'Namara,  a  person  who  was  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  Rhemish  and  any  other  edition  of  the  Bible.  He  took  up  the 
matter  merely  as  a  speculation  in  trade.  He  meant  to  publish  a  Catholic 
Bible,  and  bariug  put  his  hand  upon  the  Rhemish  edition,  he  commenced  to 
print  it  ia  numbers.  He  subseqnentjy  became  bankrupt,  and  his  property 
in  this  transaotion  vested  in  Mr.  Gumming,  a  respectable  bookseller  in  this 
city,  who  is  either  a  Protestant  or  Presbyterian ;  but  he  carried  on  the  work, 
like  M'Namara,  merely  to  make  money  of  it,  as  a  mercantile  speculation ; 
and  yet,  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  our  enemies  have  taken  it  up  with  avidity,  they 
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have  aaaerted  that  the  sentiments  of  those  notes  are  cherished  by  the  Catho- 
lics in  this  country.  He  would  not  be  Burprised  to  read  of  speeches  in  the 
next  Parliament  on  the  subject  It  was  a  hundred  to  one  but  that  some  of 
our  briefless  barristers  have  already  commenced  composing  their  dull  calum- 
nies, and  that  we  shall  have  speeches  from  them,  for  the  edification  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  protection  of  the  Church.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  The  Catholics  should,  with  one  voice,  disclaim  those  very  odious 
doctrines.  He  was  sure  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic  in  Ireland  that  did 
not  feel  as  he  did — abhorrence  at  the  principles  these  notes  contain,  II- 
liberalitj  has  been  attributed  to  the  Irish  people,  but  they  are  grossly 
wronged.  He  had  oiten  addressed  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  He 
always  found  them  applaud  every  sentiment  of  liberality,  and  the  doctrine 
of  perfect  freedom  of  conscience — the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have 
his  religious  creed,  whatever  that  creed  might  bejUnpolluted  by  the  impi- 
ous interference  of  bigotted  or  oppressive  laws.  Those  sacred  rights,  and 
that  generous  sentiment,  were  never  uttered  at  a  Catholic  aggregate  meeting, 
without  receiving  at  the  instant  the  loud  and  the  unanimons  applause  of  the 


night  be  said  that  those  meetings  were  composed  of  mere  i-abble. 
Well,  be  it  so.  For  one  he  shouid  concede  that,  for  tlie  sake  of  argun;ient. 
But  what  followed  ?  Why,  just  this :  that  the  Catholic  rabble,  without  the 
advantages  of  education,  or  of  the  influence  of  polished  society,  were  BO 
well  acquainted  with  the  genuine  principles  of  Chi'istian  charity,  that  they, 
the  rabble,  adopted  and  applauded  sentiments  of  liberality  and  of  religious 
freedom,  which,  unfortunately,  met  but  Jittle  encouragement  from  the  pol- 
ished and  educated  of  other  sects. 

(Then  follows  the  passage  which  ive  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle.) 

Mr,  O'Connell's  motion  was  put  and  carried,  the  words  being  amended 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  publicarion  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  with  a  view  to  have  the 
same  submitted  to  an  a^regate  meeting. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  history  and  the  authority  of  the  notes  put  to  the 
Rhemish  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  denunciation  of  Dr. 
Troy  spoiled  the  sale  of  the  work  in  Ireland,  and  the  publishers  sent  the 
remaining  copies  for  sale  to  this  country ;  but  even  this  did  not  remune- 
rate him,  as  his  loss  was  estimated  at  £500  sterling.  It  must  have  been 
from  one  of  these  exile(?  copies  that  the  Protestant  edition  published  in  this 
city,  now  produced,  was  taken.  These  being  the  facta  of  the  case,  if  I  were 
a  Protestant  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  a  clergyman  of  my  church  who,  from 
either  malice  or  ignorance,  should  take  up  such  a  book,  with  the  unchristian 
view  of  blackening  the  character  of  any  denomination  of  my  fellow-citiiMjns. 
But  not  only  this,  sh",  but  look  at  the  array  of  the  names  of  Protestant 
ministers  in  this  city  certifying,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  this  text  and  these 
notes  ore  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  then  say  whether 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  the  Catholics  !    I  shall  now  dismiss  the  subject. 

Sir,  the  Methodist  gentleman,  in  the  whole  of  his  address,  in  which  he 
made  the  oharge  I  have  now  disposed  of,  and  of  which  I  wish  him  joy,  slyly 
changed  the  nature  and  bearing  of  my  language  in  the  remarks  I  made  last 
evening.  For  instance,  respecting  pu3^tory,  of  which  1  observed,  if  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  our  purgatory,  and  wished  to  go  farther,  tliey  might 
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prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which  says  they  may  "  go  farther  and  fare 
worse."  He  said  I  "  ieitt "  them  farther.  But  that  corresponds  with  the 
rest.  I  did  not  send  them  farther.  I  here  disavow  such  feelings,  ift  the 
name  of  human  nature  and  of  that  veuerahie  religion  which  I  profess. 

But  he  has  seen  that  "  betting,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  is  a  sin, 
because,  forsooth,  '*  he  would  get  my  money  without  an  equivalent."  Now, 
I  think  he  suspected  the  contrary.  But  I  did  not  propose  betting.  His 
calumny  had  taken  me  hy  surprise  ;  but  was  it  not  fortunate,  almost  provi- 
dential, that  I  had  at  hand  a  direct  refutation  f — for,  if  his  charge  had  gone 
abroad  uncontradicted,  the  ignorant  or  higotted  would  have  taken  it  on  his 
authority,  and  quoted  it  with  as  much  assurance  as  he  did  on  that  of  the 
Britiah  Critic — and  for  the  same  unholy  purpose.  He  took  me,  I  say,  at  an 
unfair  moment,  and  then  it  was  I  stated  that,  if  the  gentleman  could  prove 
his  charge — there  were  gentlemen  here  who  had  confidence  in  my  word, 
and  I  said  I  would  pledge  myself  to  forfeit  one  Uionsand  dollars,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  charities  to  the  poor  as  this  Council  might  direct,  provided  he 
would  agree  to  the  same  forfeiture  if  he  failed  to  prove  it.  This  ia  not  het> 
ling. 

He  says  that  his  Church  iiaa  taught  hini  the  sinfulness  of  betting.  But 
this  did  not  deserve  that  name.  It  was  only  an  ordeal  to  test  his  confidence 
in  the  voracity  of  the  slander  contained  in  the  Methodist  remonstrance.  I 
may  not,  indeed,  have  the  same  scruples  about  what  he  calls  gambling  that 
he  has ;  but  I  do  remember — what  he  seems  to  have  forgotten — that  there  !s 
a  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  a  commandment  of  the  living  God,  which  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 

I  now  pass  to  another  portion  of  this  gentleman's  remarks.  He  con- 
tends that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  reading-iessons  from  history  for  the 
lust  ten  centuries,  without  producing  what  must  be  offensive  to  Catholics. 
The  history  of  Catholics  is  so  black,  that  the  public  schools  could  not,  in 
his  view,  find  a  solitary  bright  page  to  refresh  the  eye  of  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren. This  is  set  forth  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  this  the  reverend  gentleman  undertook  to  support  in  his  speech. 
He  said  that  history  must  not  be  falsified  for  our  accommodation  ;  that  the 
black  and  insulting  passages  gainst  us  and  our  religion,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  children  at  the  public  schools,  were  not  to  be  charged  as  a  defect  in 
the  system,  inasmuch  as  the  trustees  could  find  worse,  but  would  be  obliged 
to  falafy  history  itself  to  find  better.  From  this  defence  yon-can  judge 
what  confidence  Catholics  can  place  in  this  Society,  or  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge. 

I  contended  that  there  existed  portions  of  history  eminently  honorable 
to  Catholics.  But,  says  he,  "  history  is  philosophy,  teaching  by  example ; 
■  the  good  and  the  bad  must  be  taken  together."  Then  how  does  it  happen 
that  tlie  bad  alone  is  presented  in  the  public  schools  ?  Besitles,  if  all  the 
good  and  all  the  bad  which  history  ascribes  to  Catholics  must  be  presented, 
it  woidd  make  a  library  rather  large  for  a  class-book  in  the  public  schools. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  selection ;  and  how  is  it  that,  in  the  selection,  the 
bad  is  brought  out,  and  the  good  passed  over  in  silence  as  if  it  did  not 
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exist  ?  Why  is  the  burniug  of  Husb  selected  ?  why  the  burning  of  Cran- 
mer  ?  Wtj  are  our  children,  taught,  in  the  face  of  all  sense  and  decency, 
that  Martin  Luther  did  more  for  learning  than  any  other  man  "  since  the 
days  of  the  apoatlea  "  f  Why  is  "  Phelici  Maghee  "  teprcaented  as  "  sealing 
his  Boul  with  a  wafer  " — in  contempt  to  the  holiest  mystery  known  to  Catho- 
lics, the  Sacred  Eucharist  t  Why  are  intemperance  and  vice  set  forth  as  the 
necessary  and  natural  effects  of  the  Catholic  religion  ?  All  this  put  in  the 
hands  of  Catholic  children  by  this  Society,  claiming  to  deserre  the  confi- 
dence of  Catholic  parents ! 

Kow,  the  Methodist  gentleman  says  that  all  this  is  right — that  the  trus- 
tees could  not  possibly,  within  the  last  ten  centuries,  find  history  which 
would  not  be  offensive  to  Catholics ;  and  that,  to  make  it  otherwise,  it  must  ■ 
bo  feisified.  Now,  air,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  can  be  expected 
that  we  should  have  any  conHdenco  in  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  we 
are  taxed,  in  which  our  religious  feelings  are  insulted,  our  children  pervert- 
ed, and  whose  advocates  tell  us  gravely  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied — that 
things  cannot  be  otherwise,  unless  history  is  to  be  falsified  for  our  con- 
venience !  To  this  we  never  shall  consent.  Religious  intolerance  has  done 
much  to  degrade  us,  and  its  most  dangerous  instrument  was  depriving  «a 
of  education. 

llie  gentleman  [Dr.  Bond]  has  corrected  some  of  my  remarks  of  last 
evening  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  fact  is,  the  style  of  re- 
monstrance presented  here  as  emanating  from  that  Church,  imposed  on  me 
the  necessity  of  alluding  to  the  history  and  priuciples  of  that  dennminar 
tion.  It  is  unpltasant  to  me  at  any  time  to  use  language  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  sect  or  class  of  my  fellow-citizens.  But  they  who 
offer  the  unprovoked  insult  must  not  complain  of  the  retort.  I  stated  that 
the  Methodists  in  England  had  never  done  a  solitary  act  to  aid  in  the  spread 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  that  country ;  that,  whilst  the  Catholics 
aided  the  Dissenters  hi  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Teat  and  Corporation 
acta,  the  Methodists  never  contributed  to  that  measure  by  so  much  as  one 
petition  in  its  favor.  But  it  appears  I  fell  into  a  mistake,  which  the  gentle- 
man corrected  with  great  precision  and  gravity.  The  "Methodist  society" 
in  England,  he  tells  us,  is  something  quite  different  from  the  "  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  "  in  the  United  States.  The  former  conaidet  themselves 
only  as  a  society  in  Jhe  Established  Chuich,  just  as  the  religious  orders,,  the 
Dominicans,  Jesuita,  &c.,  are  in  the  Catholic  communion.  Certainly  it  is 
new  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Methodists  and  the  Church  of  England  are  in 
such  close  and  affectionate  spiritual  relationship.  For,  although  the  Metho- 
dists consider  themselves  a  society  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  the 
members  of  the  Establiahed  Church  are  quite  of  a  different  opinion,  since  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  I  read  of  a  presbyter  of  that  Church  having 
been  suspended  by  his  bishop  for  having  preached  in  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house I  So  that  the  affection  of  the  Methodists  for  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  cordially  reciprocated. 

This  gentleman  tells  bs  that  the  Methodists,  who  are  only  a  "  society  "  in 
England,  are  an  "Episcopal  Church  in  America."     Yes,  sir,  Mr,  Wesley,  who 
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was  himselt  but  a  piieet  actually  consecrated  a  bishop  for  the  United 
States!  And  hentt  the  Methodist  Epismjal  Church— a  new  order  of  epis- 
copacy, deriving  their  authority  and  characttr  Irom  Mr  John  Wesley,  a 
mere  p»  teat  But  \\  ith  or  without  bishops  theit  whole  hist  >rj  pro\  ea  how 
much  thty  imbibed  of  the  lutokrance  f  the  Eatabhshed  Church  ol  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  tells  us  tlie^  are  so  intiniBtely  allied  in  that  country,  but 
which  at  all  timea  spurns  the  conntction  This  lamo  John  Wesley  ln,ld  and 
wrote  that  no  government  ought  to  grant  toleration  to  Catholics ,  because, 
forsooth,  either  from  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrines,  or  bigotry  against 
them,  he  was  pleased  to  believe  and  assert  falsely  that  they  held  it  lawfii!  to 
murder  heretics.  When  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  about  to  miti- 
gate the  code  of  penal  laws  and  persecution  against  the  Catholiea  in  1780, 
who  was  more  fervent  and  fanatical  in  opposition  to  the  eiercise  of  mercy 
than  John  Wesley  ?  The  great  objeet  of  the  Protestant  Association,  headed 
by  Lord  George  Gordon,  was  to  oppose  the  least  mitigation  of  severity. 
"Who  was  more  active  in  the  intellectual  operations  of  that  Society  than  Mr, 
John  Wesley  ?  Under  the  leadership  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  they  raised  a 
rebellion  in  that  year,  and  when  the  inob  bad  plundered,  destroyed,  and 
burnt  the  houses  and  churches  of  the  Catholics,  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  city  of  London,  and  caused  human  blood  to  flow  in  torrents, 
we  have  this  same  Wesley  with  sanctimonious  gravity  charging  it  all  on  the 
Catholics— the  victims  of  its  fury — and  contending  that  it  was  a  "  popish 
plot:"  His  services  in  that  association  had  been  acknowledged  by  a  VTiani- 
mom  vote  of  thanks,  dated  February  17th  of  that  very  year.  This  was  in 
1780,  when  the  mighty  events  which  had  occurred  in  this  country  taught 
the  British  Government  the  expediency  of  relaxing  the  penal  laws  againist 
80  large  a  portion  of  her  subjects  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  rebound  of 
those  events  had  been  felt  throughout  the  world.  They  were  the  events  cre- 
ated and  accomplished  by  the  great  fathers  of  this  republic,  then  stm^ling 
into  existence  ;  and  whilst  Catholics  and  Protestants  fought  bravely  side  by 
side  in  the  ranks  of  independence^while  a  Catholic  Carroll  was  signing  its 
charter,  and  another  Carroll,  a  priest  and  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  a  Jesuit,  was 
employed  on  an  embassy  to  render  the  population  of  Canada  friendly,  or,  at 
least,  not  hostile  to  our  struggle — whilst  a  Catholic  Commodore  Barry  ivas 
doing  the  office  of  a  founder  and  father  to  our  young  and  gallant  navy — 
what  was  John  Wesley  doing  t  He  was  creeping  to  the  British  throne,  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  offer  to  raise  a  regiment, 
and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  expressly  to  put  down  what  he 
called  the  "American  Kebellion "— to  crush  the  rising  liberties  of  your 
infent  country  ! 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  was  authorized  to  state  that  the  Methodists  have  ' 
done  as  little  for  the  spread  of  human  liberty,  the  rights  and  eciuality  of 
mankind,  as  any  other  denomination,  no  matter  how  old  or  Low  young.  If 
they  have  not  done  extensive  mischief,  of  which  the  gentleman  boasts,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  tbey  never  possessed  supremo  civil  power,  and  that, 
in  the  order  of  time,  tbey  have  been  too  insignificant,  and  are  still  too  juve- 
nile, to  have  done  extensive  evil.    If  they  have  done  private  good,  as  the 
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gentleman  contends,  I  confess  it  reminds  me  of  Stephen  Girard's  cliarity. 
He  was  esccedinglj  rich,  and,  because  he  was  rich,  people  thought  he  waa 
very  wise.  And  inasmuch  as  ho  despised  all  external  show  of  religion,  it 
was  inferred  he  was  very  charitaljle  to  tho  poor,  'without,  howoTer,  making 
a  display  of  it.  If  it  was  so,  no  man  ever  practised  better  the  counsel  of  the 
gospe!,  "  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  light  hand  doeth  "  in  the 
matter.  It  was  so  private  that  no  one  ever  could  find  it  out.  8o  is  it  with 
the  Methodist  Church  with  regard  to  any  public  benefit  ever  conferred  on 
mankind — we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 

I  will  now  satisfy  the  gentleman  on  another  subject  which  aeema  to 
trouble  him,  and  on  which  he  "  should  like  to  know."  And  as  other  gen- 
tlemen have  alluded  to  it,  I  hope  the  same  explanation  will  suffice  m  reply 
to  them  all. 

Before  the  Britisli  Government  rolCBsed  tbe  Catholics  from  the  penoitiea 
under  which  they  labored,  among  which  not  the  least  waa  the  exclusion  of 
the  schoolmaster,  they  called  upon  them  to  disavow  principles  which  they 
knew  Catholics  did  not  entertain.  But,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  prejudices 
of  the  English  people,  they  had  an  investigation  of  those  imputed  princi- 
ples before  the  Houses  of  Pariiament ;  they  called  npon  some  distinguished 
Catholic  citizens,  and  questioned  them  on  several  points,  such  as  those  the 
gentleman  has  so  frequently  referred  to,  among  which  waa  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  pope.  From  tho  testimony  which  they  took  I  now  quote. 
It  is  part  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare ;  but  other  hi^- 
ops  and  public  men  were  al!  esamined  on  the  same  subject. 

Question.  According  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  has  the  pope  any  authority  to  issue  commands,  ordi- 
nances, or  injunctions,  general  or  special,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  ? 

Anateer.    He  has. 

Questum.  If  he  should  issue  such  orders,  are  the  subjects  of  His  Majes- 
ty, particularly  the  clergy,  bound  to  obey  them ! 

Aniicer.  The  orders  that  he  has  a  right  to  issue  must  regard  things  that 
aie  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and  when  his  commands  regard  such  things,  the 
clergy  are  bomid  to  obey  them  ;  but  were  he  to  issue  commands  regarding 
things  not  spiritual,  the  clergy  are  not  in  any  wise  bound  to  obey  them. 

Consequently,  if  His  Holiness,  as  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Ketchum]  said, 
should  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Deciararion  of  Independence,  it  would  not 
be  of  any  authority, 

Mr.  Ketchdm.    Does  the  book  say  so  ? 

Bishop  HoGHKB.  I  am  authority  myself  in  nratters  of  my  religion. 
Surely,  sir,  I  am  not  hero  to  betray  it,  and  I  am  astonished  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  better  acquainted  with  history  on  the  matter.  He  amused  us,  a 
little  while  ago,  with  the  idea  of  what  terrible  consequences  might  ensue  if 
the  pope,  a  ''  foreign  potentate,"  should  forbid  us  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  forbid  the  reading  of  tho  Bible  in  our  common  schools. 
He  even  apologized  for  his  alarm  with  singular  simplicity  :  "  Ho  meant  no 
reflection.  This  matter  had  come  out  in  evidence  here."  It  was  then,  sir,  I 
wondered  at  his  not  having  read  history,  or  having  read  it  to  so  little  advan- 
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Did  )ie  not  know  that,  locg  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepenilencp, 
Venice  rose  out  of  the  sea,  a  Catholic  State,  ivith  all  her  republican  glory 
round  about  her  ?  And  when  the  pope,  in  hia  capacity  of  "  foreign  poten- 
tate," attempted  to  inyade  her  temporal  rights,  her  Catholic  sons  did  what 
they  ought  to  haye  done — they  unsheathed  their  swords  and  routed  hia 
troops.  Did  they  therehy  forfeit  their  allegiance  to  him  as  spiritual  bead  of 
the  Church,  on  earth  f  Not  aa  iota  of  it.  To  a  man  who  reads  history  and 
nnderatands  it,  this  fact  alone  points  out  the  difference,  in  the  creed  of 
Catholics,  between  the  pope  and  the  potentate.  The  Venitiana  knew  that 
the  pope,  in  hia  Bpiritual  capacity,  belongs  to  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world.  And  the  Hllegiance  of  Catholics  to  him,  out  of  his  own  small 
dominions,  is  due  to  him  only  ii|his  spiritual  capacity.  Whatever  temporal 
right  was  acquired  over  independent  States  by  the  popes  in  former  ages,  was 
owing  to  no  principle  of  Catholic  doctrine,  hut  purely  to  the  disorders  of 
the  times  and  the  pusillanimity  of  weak  rulers,  wlio,  in  order  to  secure  the 
pope's  protection,  made  tltemselves  his  vassals.  The  popes,  in  luch  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  more  or  less  than  men,  had  they  refused  to  embrace 
these  opportimities  of  aggrandizement  so  placed  within  their  reach  and 
often  pressed  upon  them.  Now,  every  Catholic  is  familiar  with  thia  view 
of  the  sabjecl^  and  yet,  eicept  a  few  of  larger  minds  and  better  education, 
it  has  hardly  penetrated  the  density  of  Protestant  prejudice.  Hence  you 
hear  them  giving  the  most  absurd  construction  to  the  duties  of  Catholics 
between  the  aupposed  conflicting  claims  of  their  country  and  the  imputed 
principles  of  their  reli^on.  Permit  me  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  true 
and  beautiful  exposition  of  the  caae  aa  set  forth  in  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man who,  though  a  Catholic,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  as  high  honor, 
as  lofty  and  patriotic  principles,  and  as  unblemished  a  character,  as  any  man 
the  nation  can  boast  of:  I  mean  Judge  Gaaton,  of  North  Carolina.  The 
State  has  no  aon  of  whom  she  ia,  or  ought  to  be,  prouder.  And  yet,  tip  till 
within  a  few  years,  the  laws  of  that  State  diaqualifled  a  Catholic  from  hold- 
ing any,  even  the  office  of  a  conatable.  In  a  speech  made  by  Judge  Gaston 
in  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  Constitution,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  he  says : 

But  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  unfavorable  to 
freedom — nay,  even  incompatible  with  republican  institutions.  Ingenious 
speculations  on  sucli  matters  are  worth  little,  and  prove  still  less.  Let  me 
ask,  "Who  obtained  the  great  charter  of  English  freedom,  but  the  Catholic 
prelates  and  barona  at  Eunnymede  ?  The  oldest,  the  purest  democracy  on 
earth,  is  the  little  Catholic  republic  of  St.  Mavino,  not  a  day's  journey  from 
Rome.  It  has  existed  now  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  is  so  jealous  of 
arbitrary  power,  that  the  executive  authority  is  divided  between  two  gov- 
ernors, who  are  elected  every  three  months.  Was  William  Tell,  the  founder 
of  Swiss  liberty,  a  royalist !  Are  the  Catholics  of  the  Swiss  cantons  in  love 
with  tyranny  t  Are  the  Irish  Catholics  friends  to  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  ?  Was  La  Payette,  Pulaski,  or  Kosciusko,  a  foe  to  civil  free- 
dom ?  Was  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  unwilling  to  jeopard  fortune  in 
the  cause  of  liberty !  Let  me  give  you,  however,  the  testimony  of  George 
Washington.  On  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  he  was  addressed  by  the 
American  Catholics,  who,  adverting  to  the  restrictions  on  their  -worahip  then 
existing  in  some  of  the  States,  expressed  themselves  thus ;  "  The  pi'ospec* 
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of  national  prosperity  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  us  on  another  account ;  be- 
cause, while  our  country  preserves  her  freedom  and  independence,  we  shall 
have  well-founded  title  to  claim  jroin  her  justice  Ihe  equal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship as  tlie  price  of  ont  blood  spilt  under  your  eye,  and  of  onr  common 
exertions  for  her  defence  under  your  auspicious  conduct."  This  great  man, 
who  was  utterly  incapable  of  flattery  and  deceit,  utters,  in  answer,  the  fol- 
lowiitg  sentiments,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words ;  "  Aa  mankind  become 
more  liberal,  they  will  be  more  apt  to  allow  that  all  those  who  conduct 
themselves  aa  worthy  members  of  the  community,  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  civil  government.  I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among  the  fore- 
most nations  in  examples  of  justice  and  liberality ;  and  I  presume  that  your 
fellow-citizens  will  never  forget  the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  their  Goycm- 
ment,  or  the  important  assistance  which  they  received  from  a  nation  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  profeased."  By  the  by,  sir,  I  would 
pause  for  a  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  this  coramitfce  to  some  of  the 
names  subscribed  to  this  address.  Among  them  are  those  of  John  Carroll, 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  United  States,  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmona.  For  the  characters  of  these  distin- 
guished men,  if  they  need  vouchers,  I  would  coniidently  call  on  the  venei- 
able  President  of  this  Conveotion.  Bishop  Carroll  was  one  of  the  best  men 
and  most  humble  and  devout  of  Christians.  I  shall  nerer  forget  a  tribute 
to  his  memonr  paid  by  the  good  and  venerable  Protestant  Bishop  White, 
when  contrasting  the  piety  with  which  the  Christian  Carroll  met  death,  with 
the  cold  trifling  that  characterized  the  last  moments  of  the  skeptical  David 
Hume.  I  know  not  whether  the  tribute  was  more  honorable  to  the  piety 
of  the  dead,  or  to  the  charity  of  the  living  prelate.  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  American  Independence,  at 
whose  death  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  unanimously 
testified  their  sorrow  as  at  a  national  bereavement !  Thomas  Fitzsimmons, 
one  of  the  illustrious  convention  that  filmed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  several  years  the  Kepresentative  in  Congress  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Were  these,  and  such  as  these,  foes  to  freedom,  and  unfit  for 
republicanism  ?  l^ould  it  he  dangerous  to  permit  such  men  to  be  slierifls 
and  constables  in  the  land  ?  Read  the  funeral  eulogium  of  Charles  Carroll, 
delivered  at  Rome  by  Bishop  England,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church — a  foreigner,  indeed,  by  birth,  but  an  American 
by  adoption,  and  who,  becoming  an  American,  solemnly  abjured  all  alle- 
giance to  every  foreign  king,  prince,  and  potentate  whatever — that  eulo- 
gium which  was  so  much  carped  at  by  English  royali-its  and  English  toriea 
— and  I  think  you  will  find  it  democratic  enough  to  suit  the  taste  and  find 
an  echo  iu  the  heart  of  the  sternest  republican  amongst  us.  Catholics  are 
of  all  countries,  of  all  governments,  of  all  political  creeds.  In  all,  they  are 
taught  that  the  kingdom  of  Chr  flt  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  testimony  of  the  Irish  bishops  in  order, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  gentleji'in  s  question. 

Here,  sir,  is  the  testimony  of  another  bishop— Dr.  Murray,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  before  a  committee  ot  the  British  Parliament ; 

Question.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  does  a  Catholic  profess 
to  obey  the  pope ! 

Amwm:    Solely  in  spiritual  matters,  or  in  such  mixed  matters  as  come 

under  his  government— such  as  marriage,  for  instance,  which  we  hold  to  be 

a  sacrament  as  well  as  a  civil  contract ;  aa  it  is  a  sacrament,  it  is  a  spiritual 

thing,  and  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.     Of  course,  ne  has 
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anthority  over  that  spiritual  part  of  it ;  hut  this  authority  does  not  affect 
the  civil  rights  of  the  individuals  contracting. 

QueetioTi.  Doea  this  ohedicnce  detract  from  what  is  duo  by  &  Catholic 
to  the  State  under  which  he  lives  ? 

Anaieer.     Not  in  the  least ;  the  powers  are  wholly  distinct. 

QuettwTi.  Does  it  justify  an  objection  that  is  made  to  Catholics,  that 
their  allegiance  is  divided  ? 

Answer.     Their  allegiance  in  civil  mattei's  is  completely  undivided. 

QuMion.  la  the  duty  which  the  Catholic  owes  to  the  pope,  and  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  king,  really  and  substantially  distinct ! 

Ansaer.     Wholly  distinct. 

Queslwn.  How  far  is  the  claim  that  some  pupea  have  set  tip  to  temporal 
authority,  opposed  to  Scripture  and  tradition  I 

Ariswer.  Aa  far  aa  it  may  have  been  exercised  as  coming  from  a  right 
granted  to  him  by  God,  it  appears  to  nie  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
tradition ;  but  as  far  as  it  may  have  been  eseroised  in  consequence  of  a  right 
conferred  on  him  by  the  different  Christian  powers,  who  looked  up  to  him 
at  one  time  as  the  great  parent  of  Christendom,  who  appointed  him  aa  the 
arbitrator  of  their  concerns,  many  of  whom  submitted  their  kingdoms  to 
him  and  laid  them  at  his  feet,  consenting  to  receive  them  back  from  him  as 
fiefs,  the  case  is  different^  The  power  that  he  exercised  under  that  author- 
ity of  course  passed  away  when  those  temporal  princes  who  granted  it  chose 
to  withdraw  it.  His  spiritual  power  does  not  allow  him  to  dethrone  kings, 
or  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  the  allegiance  due  to  them ;  and  any 
attempt  of  that  kind  I  would  conaider  contrary  to  Bcriptui'c  and  tradition. 

Qu&^vm.  Does  the  pope  now  diapose  of  temporal  affairs  ivithiii  the 
kingdoms  of  any  of  the  princes  of  the  continent ! 

Anvaer.    Not  that  I  am  aware  of.     I  am  sure  he  doea  not. 

Qwesfam.  Do  the  Catholic  clei^y  admit  tliat  all  the  bulls  of  the  pope 
are  entitled  to  obedience  ! 

jlnswer.  They  are  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  reverence.  If  not  con- 
trary to  onr  usages,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  course  they  are  enti- 
tled to  obedience,  as  coming  from  a  superior.  We  owe  obedience  to  a. 
parent,  we  owe  obedience  to  the  king,  wo  owe  it  to  the  law ;  but  if  a  parent, 
the  king,  or  the  law,  were  to  order  us  to  do  any  thing  that  is  wrong,  we 
would  deem  it  a  duty  to  aaj,  as  the  apostlea  did  on  another  occaaion,  "  We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men," 

Questim.  Are  there  circumstances  under  which  the  Catholic  clergy  would 
not  obey  a  hull  of  the  jjope  ? 

Answ^,     Most  certainly, 

Queitien.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  the  creed 
of  Kns  IT, :  "  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter ! " 

Ansaer.  Canonical  obedience  in  the  manner  I  have  just  described, 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  authority. 

(faesttun.  What  do  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  teach  in 
respect  to  the  perfonnancc  of  civil  duties ! 

An»aer.  "Riey  teach  that  the  performance  of  civi!  duties  ia  a  conscien- 
tious obligation  which  the  law  of  God  imposes  on  us. 

Question^  Is  the  Divine  law,  then,  quite  clear  as  to  the  allegiance  due 
by  subjects  to  their  prince  ? 

Anmer.     Quite  clear. 

Question..  In  what  books  are  to  be  found  the  most  authentic  exposition 
of  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  ! 

AnKoer.  In  that  very  creed  that  has  been  mentioned — the  creed  of  Pius 
TV, ;  in  the  catechism  which  was  published  by  the  direction  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  called  "  The  Roman  Catechism,"  or  "  The  Catechism  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;"    "An  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  by  the  Bishop  of 
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"  Holdeo's  Analysis   of 

Sucli  ia  tlie  character  and  litnitatinn  of  tlie  pope's  authority,  attested 
under  oatb,  by  bishops  and  otlier  Catliolic  dignitaries,  before  the  British 
Parliament.  The  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  howed 
down  to  the  earth  hy  penal  laws  and  persecntion  during  three  hundred 
years,  with  nothing  iietuecn  them  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  but 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  If  their  conscience  had  permitted  them  to  swear 
what  they  did  not  believe,  they  might  have  entered  on  their  political  rights 
at  any  lime ;  and  yet,  as  martyrs  to  the  sacredness  of  conscience,  they  le- 

I  haye  now,  air,  supplied  the  reverend  gentleman  who  presented  the 
remonstrance  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  all  the  information 
which  the  occasion  permits  on  the  suliject  of  the  pope's  authority.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  which,  if  time  allowed,  I  might  address  myself. 
He  became  very  logical,  and  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  always  the  same — immutahle  He  says  that  we  boast 
of  this ;  and  yve  do  so,  most  assuredly.  From  the  hour  when  they  were 
revealed  and  taught  by  Divine  authority  until  the  present,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  believer  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  everlastingly  and  universally  the  same.  But 
then  he  concludes  that,  ai  Catholics  in  some  instances  in  former  times  perse- 
cuted, so,  their  religion  being  always  the  same,  they  are  still  bound  to  perse- 
cute, or  else  disavow  the  doctrine,  as  Protestants  do.  Now,  sir,  we  do  dis- 
avow and  despise  the  doctrine  of  persecution  in  all  its  essence  and  forms. 
But  does  it  follow  that,  by  this,  we  disavow  any  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  f  By  no  means.  And  this  proves  that  persecution  never  was  any 
portion  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  for  if  it  had  been,  the  denial  of  it  would  cut 
us  off  from  her  communion.  The  Church  we  believe,  by  the  promise  and 
superintendence  of  Christ,  her  invisible  Head  and  Pounder,  to  be  infallible. 
She  received  the  deposit  of  the  doctrines  revealed  by  our  Redeemer  and  His 
apostles ;  her  office  is  to  ■witness,  teach,  and  preserve  them.  Tliese  alone 
constitute  the  reli^ous  creed  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
members.  We  believe  in  a  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  redemp- 
tion by  His  death,  the  divine  institution  of  the  Church.  These,  and  what- 
ever the  Church  holds  as  of  Divine  revelation,  are  the  doctrines  of  our  Cath- 
olic unity.  And  the  individual  who  ia  now  addressing  you,  and  the  Cath- 
olic martyr  who  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  bleeding  for  his  faith  in  China 
—for  the  Church  has  her  martyrs  still — hold  and  beheve  identically  the  same 
doctrines.  But  as  there  is  unity  in  faith,  so  there  is,  in  the  Church,  freedom 
of  opinion  on  matters  which  are  not  determined  by  any  specific  revelation. 
Hence,  we  are  republicans  or  monarchists  according  to  individual  prefer- 
ence, or  the  prevailing  genius  of  the  country  we  belong  to.  Hence,  when 
the  Catholic  divines  at  Eheims  were  appending  these  notes  to  their  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Poland,  with  her  twenty-tw^o 
millions,  were  opening  the  doors  of  the  Constitution  to  the  fugitive  Protes- 
tanta  of  Germany,  fleeing  from  the  intolerance  and  persecution  of  their  fcl- 
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low-Protestants.  Tie  one  act  is  as  much  a  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  other, 
because,  in  both  cases,  the  agents  acted  not  by  the  authority  of  tlio  Church, 
but  in  tho  exercise  of  that  indiyidual  judgment  for  which  their  account 
stands  to  God. 

But  I  must  be  brief.  I  cannot  follow  so  many  learned  speakers  through 
so  much  matter  that  is  foreign  to  the  subjeet ;  for  I  agree  with  the  medical 
gentleman,  who  said  that  neither  the  Catholic  nor  the  Protestant  religion 
was  on  trial  here.  It  is  not  religious  creeds  that  are  to  bo  tested  by  this 
Council.  I  hare,  however,  giren  this  explanation,  and  I  tiust  it  will  be  re- 
ecived,  though  it  may  have  been  tedious,  as  having  its  apology  in  the  re- 
marks which  called  it  fortli.  I  only  wish  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
observation  had  made  it  one  hour  and  a  half  sooner ;  it  would  have  saved 
all  I  have  said  on  the  subjeet. 

But  this  speaker  also  (Dr.  Keeae)  lectured  me  for  attending  certain  meet- 
ings, as  if  it  were  a  descent  from  my  dignity  to  find  myself  in  an  assembly 
of  freemen.  I  did  not  consider  it  as  a  descent.  But  really,  when  I  came 
here  in  the  simple  character  of  a  citizen,  I  did  not  think  I  should  be  vested 
with  mj  ofBcial  robes  for  the  purpose  of  being  attacked.  Individuals  as 
respectable  as  he'  attended  those  meetings,  and  I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to 
have  been  there  or  here ;  for  even  if  this  petition  came  not  from  Catholics, 
but  from  Methodists  or  any  other  Protestant  denomination,  whose  con- 
se  ences  we^  v  olated  by  tins  sys  m  I  houl  I  be  found  in  their  midst  sup- 
porting the  r  cla  n  Let  me  a  Id  too  tl  at  I  voald  rather  be  so  found, 
than  for  all  the  excl  e  i  er  f  the  P  bl  c  bcl  ool  Society,  eschange  places 
w  th  gentlemen  an  1  have  conscience  and  i  ght  for  my  opponents.  He  also 
conte  ded  that  th  s  want  of  confi  1  nee  i  Catholics  was  the  result  of  my 
appeals  forgett  ng  that  the  state  of  th  ngs  which  is  now  brought  under 
pnbl  c  ot  CO  has  ex  ted  for  year«  hy  efforts  to  j  rovide  a  safe  education  for 
our  children  long  bef  re  those  m  et  ngs  were  called,  and  before  I  attended 
them  And  besides  I  co  ce  ve  t  s  my  bo  nden  duty,  if  I  saw  principles 
inculcated  which  w  II  lap  the  young  n  in  Is  of  our  children — and  I  have  no 
do  bt  th  3  honorable  boir  1  w  11  say  t  s  n  y  duty — to  warn  them,  and  to 
bring  them  ■nith  n  the  pale  of  tl  at  authority  which  they  acknowledge.  I 
W  icr  if  Presbyter  an  ^entlemen  ouH  see  Catholic  books  circulated 
imong't  the  r  eh  1  Iren  an  i  not  worn  their  people  against  them  3  I  won- 
kr  f  tl  e  books  conta  ed  reading  le  sons  <ib  ut  Calvin  and  the  unhappy 
bimmfof  ''ervetus  whether  tl  ey  ivoull  not  warn  their  people!  I  say,  if 
they  believe  in  their  religion,  they  would  be  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
And,  while  on  this  subject,  it  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  that,  in  the  wide 
range  of  observation  which  has  been  taken,  reference  has  been  made  to 
national  education  in  Ireland,  And  we  are  told  that,  after  books  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  bishops  sent  the  question  to  Rome  to  be  decided  by  tho 
pope.  What  question  1  Can  they  tell  1  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot.  To  this 
day  I  have  never  understood  the  exact  nature  of  the  reference  to  the  pope. 
But,  sir,  this  is  no  extraordinary  thing.  Under  the  jealous  eye  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  cruelty  to  Catholics,  their 
intercourse  with  Komo  was  not  interrupted.     But,  while  that  collection  and 
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of  God  ; — and  I  say,  honor  to  those  Presbyterians.  The  Catholics  sent  in  no 
remonstrance.  But  if  the  rule  applied  to  their  case,  by  what  authority  will 
your  honorable  body  determine  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  ours !  Oh  t  I  per- 
ceive. The  gentleman  whose  remarks  I  am  reviewing,  reasoned  on,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  conscientious  grounds  for  our 
objection  at  all.  True,  we  said  we  had ;  but  he  could  not  see  what  con- 
science had  to  do  with  a  matter  so  plain.  He  said,  here  the  community  had 
built  up  a  beautiful  system ;  it  was  doing  good.  He  asked.  Shall  we  put  it 
aside  in  deference  to  pretended  scruples?  Now,  tell  mo  whe*  the  despotism 
of  intolerance  ever  said  any  thing  else  than  this  3  Why,  the  Established 
Church  of  England  said  "  we  are  doing  good,"  "  our  doors  are  open  to  all," 
"  the  ruimster  is  at  the  desk,  and  the  bread  of  life  is  distributed  for  the  public 
good."  What  then  !  What  business  have  these  unhappy  parents  to  find 
fault,  for  conscience'  sake,  and  squeamishness  f  Now,  sir,  objections  can 
exist  to  the  slightest  shade  of  violation  to  our  conscience,  and,  therefore,  I 
did  not  expect  to  hear  this  argument  at  this  time  of  day.  But  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of  my  addressing  the  public  meetings  to  which  he  has  alluded,  as 
though  my  speaking  there  had  been  the  cause  instead  of  the  consequence  of 
the  scruples  of  our  people.  Then  it  was  I  joined  them  to  seek  a  remedy  for 
our  just  complaint ;  but  if,  in  your  wisdom,  this  body  shall  think  proper  to 
deny  it  us,  we  must  bear  it.       ' 

He  contended,  again,  that  it  would  be  turning  the  public  money  to  pri- 
vate uses.  That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  fully  answered.  He  also  con- 
tended that  it  would  te  the  giving  of  the  money  of  the  State  to  support  re- 
ligion. That  I  have  disputed ;  for  if  so,  I  shall  have  no  objections  to  join 
those  gentlemen  in  their  remonstrance.  But  at  the  same  time  it  does  ap- 
pear strange  to  me,  that  the  gentleman  who  pretends  to  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  so  much  attention,  should  not  have  learned  that  principle — the 
most  general,  sir,  and  the  most  infallible  of  Christian  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  our  conduct — "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you."  That  is  the  principle;  and  is  it  not  strange  that  such  oppo- 
sition sliould  be  made  to  us,  when  it  b  known  that  money  raised  by  public 
tax  goes  to  the  support  of  literature  under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ?  And  why  do  not  Catholics  object  to  that !  Because 
the  tax  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  sect ;  it  is  thrown  into  a  common 
fund,  and  applied  to  such  uses  as  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  thinks 
proper.  We,  sir,  however,  ask  for  our  own,  and  nothing  else.  But  if  you 
say  that  we  shall  be  taxed  for  a  system  which  is  so  oi^anized  that  we  cannot 
participate  in  it  without  detriment  to  the  religious  rights  of  our  children. 
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then  I  say  th  at  injustice  is  done  even  to  our  civil  rights ;  for  taxation  is  tlie 
basis  of  even  civil  rights.  And  I  was  not  a  little  struck,  in  the  course  of 
the  ai^ument,  that  some  gentleman  should  refer  with  so  much  emphasis  at; 
to  a  circumstance  novel  and  ■unparalleled  even  in  social  life  :  that  a  certain 
class  of  gentlemen  should  petition  for— what  f  The  privilege  of  being- 
taxed  !  They  deemed  it  a  prvoilege ;  and  that  was  wonderful!  and  merit 
was  ascribed  to  them  for  it.  Yes,  sir ;  but  did  it  go  to  the  extent  only  of 
their  own  pocketa  ?  Or  did  it  not  reach  the  pockets  equally  of  those  who 
did  not  petition  1  If  to  themselves  only,  it  ■was  all  fair  and  proper,  disin- 
terested and  patriotic ;  but  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  this  class  being  most 
"  intelligent "  and  "  wealthy  "  and  "  respectable  " — nobility  almost ;  as 
though  a  question  of  this  kind  was  intended  for  a  particular  class.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  the  honest  man  who  occupies  only  a  bed  in  a  garret  is  also  a 
taxpayer.  Why  give  him  a  vote  f  Because  he  pays  tas  for  the  space  he 
occupies.  If  he  occupies  a  room  and  pays  the  tax,  his  rent  is  \em ;  if  the 
landlord  pays,  ^fta  rent  is  so  much  more.  So,  if  he  occupies  a  garret,  or  if 
he  boards,  it  goes  down  to  that ;  fur  the  person  who  keeps  tho  boaj-ding- 
houso  pays  the  rent.  If  that  tax  is  paid  by  the  boarding-house  keeper,  the 
rent  is  so  much  less,  than  if  the  tax  was  paid  by  the  landlord.  If  the 
boarding-honse  keeper  pays  the  tax,  he  chaiyes  more  for  board.  So  that  the 
boarder  is  a  taxpayer,  and  it  is  so  understood  in  our  broad  and  excellent 
system  of  representation.  Tho  exclusive  merit  of  this  tax,  then,  is  not  to  be 
given  to  any  particular  dasa,  no  matter  how  wealthy ;  and  I  was  surprised 
that  so  much  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  it.  I  did  not  suppose  that  the 
interests  of  the  poor  were  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  respectability  of  the  rich. 
The  poor  pay  too,  aud  it  is  a  beautiful  and  admirable  thing  to  see  what  a 
d^ity  this  confers  on  human  nature — w^hat  an  iuterest  tbis  excites  in  the 
poor.  I  recollect  passing  along  a  street  some  time  since,  and  I  observed  a 
little  house,  almost  a  shed  or  hovel,  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  squiire, 
which  was  too  small  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments.  It  had  but  one 
window,  and  this  had  originally  had  four  panes  of  glass,  but  one  haidng 
been  broken,  it  was  darkened  There  had  Iwen  some  political  party  tri- 
umph ;  the  boys  in  the  streets  had  their  drums  out,  and  there  appeared  to 
he  a  popular  rejoicing,  and  there  I  saw  three  lights  burning  in  the  window 
of  this  poor  habitation.  I  was  amused  to  see  that  a  man  living  in  so  poor 
a  hovel,  and  unable  to  buy  a  fourth  pane  of  glass,  should  find  means  to 
light  the  other  three.  But,  on  further  reflection,  I  said  to  myself,  "  There  is 
philosophy  there."  What  other  nation  cau  exhibit  such  a  spectacle !  This 
poor  man,  who  must  toil  till  the  day  he  goes  to  his  grave,  participates  in  a 
political  triumph.  His  bread  has  to  be  earned  by  daily  toil ;  nevertheless, 
though  the  triumph,  perhaps,  will  never  benefit  him,  he  exhibits  a  glorious 
spectacle  to  the  world.  He  is  a  man — he  feels  it  is  recognized.  It  is  a  na- 
tion's homage  offered  to  human  nature.  He  is  a  man  and  a  citkea  ;  and,  on 
reflection,  I  was  delighted  at  a  spectacle  so  glorious  as  this. 

But,  returning  to  the  subject,  they  say  all  religion  is  iefl  to  voluntary 
contribution.  Now,  is  this  tme  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  applied  ? 
Are  not  chaplains  appointed  to  public  institutions  which  are  supported  by 
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the  public  money  ?  And  have  you  not  given  it  to  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  tlie  Half-Orphan  Asylum  1  Have  you  not  given  it  to  the  Cath- 
olic Benevolent  Society  3  And  do  you  suppose  the  Wesle^an  Catechism  is 
taught  there  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  Catholic  Catechism  ia  taught  in  the 
Protestant  asylums  1  One  gentleman  argued  that  you  had  not  power  to  do 
this.  ■  But  ir  you  have  done  it,  does  not  that  prove  that  you  had  the  power  ! 
If  you  had  power  to  do  that,  you  have  power  equally  to  do  this.  I  shall  go 
further.  I  find,  in  the  report  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  that  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary — Theological  Seminary,  as  I  understand— has 
last  year  received  $1,395.56  of  the  public  money.  This  is  not  exclusively 
literary,  as  I  understand  it — ■ 

Dr.  Bakob.     Altogether  literary. 

Bishop  Hdohes.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  theological, 
and  that  religion  was  admitted.  But  those  in  this  city  furnish  evidence  that 
a  rehgions  profession  does  not  disqualify. 

I  believe  now,  sir,  I  have  gone  through  the  suhstance  at  least,  if  not 
through  every  particular,  of  what  has  been  said  hy  the  gentlemen  who  in- 
terpose their  remonstrances  and  their  arguments  in  opposition  to  our  rights 
ful  clairo.  I  will  now  read  one  authority,  and  I  am  the  more  willing  because 
it  is  from  the  Public  School  Society  itself.  It  is  firom  the  memorid 
which  they  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1823,  in  which 
thej  state,  p.  Y,  "  It  will  not  be  denied  " — recollect,  I  do  not  quote  this  to 
show  that  our  petition  ought  to  be  granted,  but  that,  ■whatever  opinion 
these  gentlemen  may  now  have  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  granting  this 
claim,  they  sbw  nothing  unconstitutional  in  the  practice  then,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  neither  of  the  State,  nor 
of  the  United  States — I  know  of  no  enactment  which  should  clmnge  their 
opinion — "  it  will  not  be  denied,  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  the  education 
of  the  poor  is  enjoined  by  our  holy  religion,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  Church.  Nor  is  there  any  impropriety  in  committing 
the  school  ftind  to  the  hands  of  a  religious  society,  so  long  as  they  aro  con- 
fined in  the  appropriation  of  it  to  an  object  not  necessarily  connected  or 
intermingled  with  the  other  concerns  of  the  church,  as,  for  instance,  to  the 
payment  of  teachers ;  because  the  State  is  sure,  in  this  case,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  fund,  in  the  way  it  designed  to  confer  them,  will  be  reaped  by  the 
poor.  But  the  objection  to  the  section  sought  to  be  repealed  is,  that  the 
surplus  moneys,  after  the  payment  of  teachers,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  of  a  religious  society,  and  mingled  with  its  other  funds,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  erection  of  buddings  under  the  control  of  the  trustees, 
which  buildings  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  school-houses." 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  Public  School  Society  itself;  and  through- 
out this  document — while  the  gentlemen  here  have  been  wielding  against 
our  petition  the  influence  of  respectable  and  wealthy  classes — I  find  that, 
before  the  acquisition  of  their  monopoly,  they  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
poor,  who  cannot  Imy  education,  sometimes  scarcely  bread.  This  is  the  class 
to  whoso  welfare  the  eye  of  the  enlightened,  the  patriotic,  and  the  benevo- 
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lent  should  be  directed ;  this  is  the  class  that  essentially  requires  edncation. 
ThuB  they  say,  "  The  schoo!  fund  is  designed  for  a  civil  purpose,  for  such  is 
the  edacation  of  the  poor." 

Again,  they  say  that  the  New  York  Free  School  (that  was  their  own 
Society)  has  "one  single  object— (Ae  education  of  the  poor."  Again,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  annually  chosen,  &c.,  "  for  the  education  of  the  poor." 
And  yet  now  I  could  point  out  thousands  of  our  poor  who  are  destitute  of 
edncation,  and  who  huve  no  means  to  provide  it.  We  do  what  we  can,  but 
we  are  too  limited  in  means  to  raise,  of  ourselves,  a  sufficient  fund.  We 
have  labored  under  great  disadvantages;  we  have  taught  the  catechism  in 
our  schools,  becanse,  while  toe  supported  them,  we  had  the  right  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  you  put  them  on  the  footing  of  the  comraon  schools,  we  shall  be 
satisfied,  and  the  State  will  secure  the  education  of  our  children.  Tou  will 
secure  them  an  education  on  the  basis  of  morality  ;-for  they  had  better  be 
brought  up  under  the  morality  of  our  religion,  though  gentlemen  object, 
than  none  at  all.  They  say  the  objection  to  the  present  schools  is,  that 
there  tJiey  are  made  Protest^nta.  No,  sir;  it  is  because  they  are  made 
JSbSiingariani,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  they  are.  I  have  now  concluded, 
and  if  I  have  been  obliged  to  trespass  long  upon  your  patience,  recollect,  as 
some  extenuation,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  to  reply  to  in  the  arguments  of 
gentlemen  which  were  urged  to  overthrow  the  principles  of  our  petition, 
but  had  no  hearing  on  the  petvtion  at  all.  Wo  do  not  ask  for  the  elevation 
of  the  Catholics  over  others,  but  for  the  protection  to  which  all  are  entitled. 
The  question  is  esceedingly  plain  and  simple.  If  it  has  or  can  be  shown 
that  we  are  claiming  this  money  for_ sectarian  purposes,  then  I  I'hould  advise 
you  to  withhold  it.  But  if,  in  honesty  and  truth  and  sincerity,  it  is  a  right 
belonging  to  us  as  citizens  to  refeeive  our  pro  rata,  then  we  appeal  to  you 
with  confidence. 

From  the  sentiments  expressed  here  on  behalf  of  the  Public  School 
,  Society,  you  can  judge  of  the  chance  that  Catholic  children  have  in  those 
schools  to  have  their  religious  riKhti  respected  It  will  be,  ai  perhaps  it  has 
been,  considered  a  great  and  a  good  work  to  detach  them  from  a  religion 
which  is  supposed  "  to  teach  the  lawfulocis  of  murdenng  heretics  "  Infidel- 
ity itself  will  be  considered  preferable  to  Catholicism  m  their  regard,  for 
one  reverend  gentleman  has  told  you  that,  if  there  vas  no  alternative,  he 
would  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Voltiire  rather  than  the  religion  of  a  Che- 
verus  or  a  Fenelon,  If  the  Oitho'ics  have  been  obliged  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  those  schools  in  time  past,  you  may  imagine  what  eift-cti  these 
sentiments,  this  animus  of  the  system  is  likelv  to  have  on  their  mmds  for 
the  time  to  come.  But  if  it  is  our  religions  right  to  have  a  conscience  at 
all,  do  not  take  pains  to  pervert  it,  for  ive  Bhall  not  be  better  citizens  after- 
ward. Do  not  teach  us  to  shght  the  admonitions  of  our  conscience  Be- 
verse  out  case  and  make  it  \oar  own,  and  thpn  yon  will  be  able  to  judge. 
Make  it  your  own  case,  and  suppose  your  children  were  m  the  case  of  those 
poor  children  for  whom  I  plead ;  then  suppose  what  your  feelings  would  be 
if  the  blessings  of  edncation  were  provided  bountifully  by  the  State,  and 
yon  were  unable  to  participate  in  those  blessings,  unless  you  were  willing  to 
submit  that  your  conscience  should  be  trenched  upon. 
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Here  tlie  riglit  reverend  prelate  sat  down,  after  having  spo- 
ken for  nearly  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Bahgs,  I  wish  simply  to  correct  an  error,  into  which  the  reverend 
gentleman  ha^  fallen,  reapectiag  an  observation  I  made  as  to  a  mutter  of 
fact.  I  believe  he  understood  me  to  say  that  it  was  my  opinion  the  Legitila- 
ture  ought  to  take  the  children  of  Catholics  and  compel  them  to  attend  the 
schools.  If  so,  he  misundeiEtfiod  me.  I  meant  to  say  that  those  children 
that  do  not  go  to  any  schools  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  public 


A  brief  conversation  ensued  between  the  Kight  ilev.  Bishop 
Hughes  and  Dr.  Bond,  in  explanation  of  the  charge  ii'.ade  against 
John  Wesley,  that  he  had  aided  or  excited  Lord  Ge(u-go  Gor- 
don's mob. 

The  Right  liev.  Bishop  Hughes.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  read  the  pas- 
sage from  the  chapter  on  '■  The  Character  of  Christ,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  which  reference  has  been  had  S     Speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  says  ; 

His  answers  to  the  many  insidious  questions  that  were  put  to  Him 
showed  uncommon  quickness  of  conception,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
presence  of  mind,  completely  baffled  all  the  artifces  and  malice  of  His  ene- 
mies, and  enabled  Him  to  elude  all  tlie  snares  that  were  laid  for  Him. 

Mr.  Ketchitm  rose,  and  said :  I  wish,  sir,  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  continue  the  theological  discussion,  but  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  precise  issue  before  the  board. 

The  Chairman.    That  has,  I  apprehend,  been  very  fully  debated. 

Mr.  Eetchum.  I  desire  to  make  a  remark  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  aide,  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Bnt  first,  air,  the  reverend  gentleman  has  endeavored,  with  great  dexterity, 
to  place  this  case  upon  the  consciences  of  the  Catholic  society.  He  has  rep- 
resented the  decision  of  this  board  against  their  petition  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  conscience.  He  well  knows  the  favorable  attitude  in  which 
they  stand  who  appear  to  be  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake.  Does  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  mean  to  say  here,  ho  has  conscieptious  scruples  against 
these  schools  as  public  institutions  ?  Docs  he  mean  to  affirm  here  that  they 
have  not  performed  all  they  promised— namely,  to  give  a  good  secular  edu- 
cation to  the  poor  ?  No  ;  that  is  not  affirmed.  Whatever  he  may  have 
stated  and  whatever  he  rcay  have  contradicted,  throughout  the  length  of  his 
address,  he  made  no  such  declaration.  But  the  Eoman  Catholics  have  con- 
scientious scruples — they  cannot  send  their  children  to  these  schools  ■with- 
out sacrificing  their  right  of  conscience  1  Now,  the  Friends  cannot  send 
their  children  to  these  schools,  because  fhey  believe  in  their  consciences  that 
they  ought  to  educate  their  own  children ;  but  can  the  Friends  say  they  are 
opposed  upon  conscientious  grounds  to  these  schools  ?  They  are  estab- 
lished by  a  public  act  of  the  State,  for  a  public  purpose,  and  they  have 
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accomplished  their  purpose — they  have  furnished  all  the  education  they 
promised.  But  now  the  reverend  gentleman  aays  his  conscience,  and  the 
consciences  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  are  violated,  because  tliey 
cannot  send  their  children  to  these  schools.  Bo  they  mean  to  aay  they  have 
conscientioua  scruples  against  paying  their  portion  of  the  tax  for  the  sup= 
port  of  these  schools  1  It  might  well  be  that  some  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians have  conscientious  scruples  against  sending  their  poor  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  the  almshouse ;  but  would  they  have  the  right  to  say  that  they  would 
not  therefore  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  J  The  conscientioua  scru- 
ple here  is  not  against  paying  the  tax,  but  against  sending  their  children  to 
these  schools.  Now,  who  compels  them  ?  Doea  the  State  interfere,  and  say 
they  shall  send  their  children  to  these  schools  ?  The  State  says  that  they, 
in  common  with  others,  shaD  pay  the  tax  to  support  these  institutions  of 
learning.  Have  they  alleged  that  their  conscKnte^  are  violated  by  paying 
this  tax  f  Can  they  aay  so  ?  No.  Wierem,  then,  consists  this  pressure  on 
their  consciences  i 

Now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  take  another  view  of  this  conscientioua 
objection.  If  I  am  tased  to  support  the  religion  of  the  Homaii  Catholics, 
my  conscience  is  violated,  because  I  am  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  to  support 
that  which  I  believe  ought  not  to  bo  supported.  If  you  establish  these  sec- 
tarian schools  through  this  community,  and  make  Protestants  pay  for  Cath- 
olic schools,  then  indeed  you  infringe  the  right  of  conscience,  because  jou 
compel  them  to  do  that  which  ia  a  violation  of  their  consciences.  But  we 
do  not  compel  them  to  attend  these  schools.  We  receive  this  public  boun- 
ty, and  wo  come  here  and  account  for  the  manner  in  which  we  use  it.  The 
gentleman  does  not  object  to  this.  He  does  not  object  to  our  doing  good  to 
the  children  that  do  come.  That  is  not  the  objection ;  but  lie  objects  that 
he  cannot  send  hia  children.  He  pays  a  tax  for  a  necessary  public  purpose 
—admitted  to  be  necessary — bat,  hecanse  he  cannot  come  in  and  participate, 
he  insists  that  thia  public  fund  shal!  be  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
the  Methodists,  by  any  and  every  other  denomination,  to  support  their 
religion.  Grant  this,  and  then  indeed  you  will  infringe  the  right  of  con- 
science. I  do  not  mean  that  the  reverend  gentleman  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage here  of  standing  on  this  right  of  conscience.  The  consciences  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  thia  community  will  be  violated,  if  they  are 
to  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  public  treasury,  and  from  thence  to 
make  religionists  of  a  description  that  they  oppose.  I  want  this  matter  to 
be  set  right,  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  this  board,  but  of  the  public.  I 
want  them  to  see  what  this  oppression  of  conscience  is.  If  it  is  anywhere, 
it  is  on  those  who  pay  the  tax  of  which  they  do  not  in  their  conscience 
approve ;  the  pressure  is  not  on  tiie  man  that  cannot  send  hia  children  to 
participate  in  the  fund.  I  cannot  send  my  children  to  these  schools.  There 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  as  formidable  aa  the  gentleman's  conscience.  There 
are  obstacles,  perhaps,  with  tens  of  thousands  who  pay  the  tax  but  do  not 
participate,  and  who  cannot  participate,  because  this  obstacle  exists.  But 
have  they  the  right  to  say  they  will  withhold  their  tax  J  Would  the  State 
listen  to  such  an  objection  ?    No ;  the  State  has  established  these  public 
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institutions  for  a  necessary  public  purpose ;  every  man  must  be  taxed  for 
their  support ;  and  if  he  does  not  ayail  himself  of  them,  it  must  be  his  own 
falilt,  or  his  own  peculiarities,  perhaps.  And  now,  what,  after  all,  is  the 
objection  to  those  schools  ?  Why,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
three  hours'  speed  we  have  heard  that  these  books  contain  passages  tliat 
reflect  on  Catholics 

The  Ohairmah  interpo  ed 

Mr.  Kbtchcm  contim  e  1  This  is  new  matter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
From  the  beginning;;  to  the  end  of  the  gentleman's  speech,  we  have  beard 
that  the  books  use  I  in  these  puHic  schools  contain  passages  that  reflect  on 
Eoman  Catholica.  Now,  I  submit  to  any  tair,  candid  man,  if  this  is  the  time 
of  day  to  bring  such  a  charge !  The  books  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  reverend  gentleman ;  he  has  been  asked  to  put  his  finger  on  any 
objectionable  passages,  that  the  board  might  pass  a  resolution  for  its  expur- 
gation ;  and  now  the  gentleman  comes  here,  and  lays  great  stress  on  and 
urges  as  an  argument  against  the  system,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the 
passages  which  the  trustees  offered  to  expunge.  Sir,  when  the  trustfles 
oifered  to  expunge  the  passages,  in  al!  MmesB  and  candor,  they  were  to  bo 
considered,  for  the  true  purposes  of  this  argument,  as  expunged.  And  if 
they  were  expunged,  what  would  become  of  tliree  fourths  of  the  gentleman's 
speech — all,  indeed,  except  the  theological  part !  And  now,  the  nest  great 
topic  is  the  Bible. 

The  PiiBSiDENT.     The  gentleman  is  not  in  ordei. 

Mr.  Eetchum,  I'd  not  press  this  matter,  if  it  is  disagreeable,  I  know 
the  night  is  far  advanced. 

The  Chairman,  I  must  say  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order.  The  board 
agreed  that  the  parties  should  be  huard  in  the  order  in  which  their  memo- 
rials  were  presented — that  the  petitioners  should  have  the  usual  right  to 
reply.  They  have  been  so  heard,  and  the  gentleman  is  therefore  out  of 
order,  unless  the  board  rescinds  its  resolution. 

An  alderman  then  observed,  that  there  were  some  gentlemen  that  were 
desirous  of  putting  in  written  legal  opinions,  and  he  moved  that  they  Lave 
permieaon  to  do  so  at  the  next  meeting  of  tbe  board. 

The  Pebsidgnt  said  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  was  Monday 
next,  and  therefore  no  order  of  the  board  was  ntce-isary  for  an  adjournment 
on  the  subject. 

It  was,  then,  underatood  that  legal  opinions  would  be  received  at  the 
nest  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  debate  was  here  brought  to  a  close,  and  tho  Council 
adjourned  a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock. 

The  protracted  and  exhaustive  discussion  being  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  committee,  having  spent  some  time  in  visiting 
schools  and  making  thorough  examination  of  the  iacte  involved 
in  the  question,  prepared  their  report,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  January  11, 1941,  asking  to  he  dis- 
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charged  from  the  consideration  of  the  subject.     The  report  is 
subjoined : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE   OF  THE  BOARD   OF  ALDERMEN. 

The  Special  Committee  to  whom  waa  referred  the  petition  of  the  Catho- 
lics for  a  portion  of  the  achooi  fund,  together  with  the  remonstriuices  against 
the  same,  presented  tlie  foOowing  report  thereon,  whicli  was,  on  motion, 
accepted,  and  the  committee  discharged,  on  a  division  called  by  Alderman 
Graham,  Jr.  In  tlie  affirmatiye— The  President,  Aldermen  Balis,  WoodhuU, 
Benson,  Jones,  Kich,  Chamberlain,  Campbell,  Hatfield,  Jaryis,  Smith,  Nich- 
ols, Graham,  Cooper,  and  Nash— 15.  In  the  negative— Alderman  Pentz— 1, 
And  one  thousand  copies  thereof  ordered  printed,  with  the  vote  taken  on 
the  report. 

SAMrm,  J.  Willis,  Ghrk. 

Seaohed,  That  all  letters  and  papers  touching  and  connected  with  the 
Bchool  fund  question  he  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  subject. 

By  WlLLIAtt   CnAMBBBLA-IN. 

Renohcd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointeiil,  in  conformity  t«  the 
request  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  that  a  committee  of  the  petition- 
ers for  a  portion  of  the  school  fuDd,  and  also  of  the  remonstrants,  be  invited 
to  accompany  them  to  esamine  the  public  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taiujug  what  defects,  if  any,  esiat  in  their  organization :  and  that  the  said 
committee  be  instructed  to  report  to  this  board  whether  any  arrangement 
can  be  agreed  upon  which  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  in- 
terested. 

By  "WlI.lIAJi  CnAMBEBLAEt. 

The  Special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  the  Catho- 
Uca  of  New  York  relative  to  the  distribution  of  Hie  achooi  fund,  the  several 
remonstrances  and  other  documents  connected  with  the  subject,  together 
with  the  above  re'.olution  of  instructions,  respeclflilly  submit  the  following 


In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  resolution,  they  cm- 
ployed  two  entire  days  in  visiting  the  public  schools,  accompanied  by  a 
committee  of  the  petitioners,  and  also  of  the  Public  School  Society,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  if  any  defects  esist  in  their  organization ;  and  after  a 
thorough  scrutiny,  in  which  all  parties  participated,  your  committee  not 
only  failed  to  discover  any  thing  strikingly  defective  in  the  system,  but  be- 
came strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  public  schools,  under 
their  present  organization,  are  admirably  adapted  to  afford  precisely  the 
kind  of  instruction  for  wliich  they  were  instituted.  It  ia  deemed  essential 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our  Government  that  the  means  of  mental 
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CulUvatiou  should  he  extended  to  every  child  m  the  communitv  The  rising 
generation  are  destined  t  b  tli  f  tu  uler^  of  the  land  and  thtir  happi- 
ness can  onlj  be  secured  by  u  h  an  lucation  as  will  cnnstituto  tUcm  an 
intelligent  community,  i  par  th  m  t  guild  again-it  the  machinations  of 
demagogues  and  so  to  th  hts  anl  francbises  of  citizen';  as  not 

to  depnve  them^el^es  of  th  n  1  all  pniilcgea  nhicb  are  their  birth- 
nght  That  the  public  sci  1  y  t  s  now  otgamzed  is  calculated  to 
effect  these  objects,  your  committee  do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  but,  thougli 
they  regard  it  as  an  incalculable  public  blessing,  if  they  conld  be  persuaded 
that  it  trespassed  upon  the  conscientious  rigbts  of  any  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens, they  would  begin  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  continuance.  They 
cannot,  however,  conceive  that  it  is  justly  amenable  to  such  a  chaise,  so 
long  as  sectarian  dogmas  and  peculiarities  are  excluded  from  the  schools,  and 
no  pupils  axe  either  admitted  into  them,  or  excluded  from  them,  against  the 
consent  of  their  natural  or  legal  guardians.  The  system  has  grown  up 
under  the  auspices  of  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals  usually  known 
as  "  The  Public  School  Society,"  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  edu- 
cation, and  admitting  tp  membership  any  citizen  of  good  moral  character 
who  is  not  a  clergyman,  upon  a  contribution  of  ten  dollars  to  its  funds. 
This  Society  has  -watched  with  indefatigable  vigilance  and  untiring  asadu- 
'  ity  over  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system,  and  by  their  unrequited  labors 
it  has  been  nurtured  into  maturity.  In  its  present  aspect,  it  is  a  monument 
of  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit,  of  which  our  city  has  reason  to  he 
proud.  Your  committee  hereby  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  that  Society  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  responded  to 
every  call  made  upon  them ;  and  they  cannot  but  hope  that  tho  spirit  of 
candor  which  they  have  displayed,  and  which  the  petitioners  in  the  same 
q)irit  acknowledge,  will  ulrimately  remove  every  barrier  which,  through  mis- 
apprehension, as  your  committee  believe,  has  hitherto  retarded  the  entire 
success  of  their  benevolent  and  patriotic  exertions.  It  has  been  objected  on 
the  part  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  bunks  used  in  the  public  schools  contain 
passages  that  are  calculated  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  children  against  the 
Catholic  faith.  This  objection  your  committee  discovered  to  be  not  wholly 
unfounded;  hut  we  are  Lappy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  add,  that  the 
School  Society  frilly  agree  with  ns  in  the  opinion  that  nothing  in  tlie  books 
or  usages  of  the  schools  should  be  continued  that  is  calculated  in  the  re- 
motest degree  to  wound  the  feelings  or  prejudice  the  minds  of  children  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  religions  sect  whatever;  that  they  have  espunged 
such  passages  in  the  books  as  they  have  been  able  to  discover  in  any  way 
objectionable ;  that  they  desire  to  continue,  and  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  the  petitioners,  in  the  work  of  expurgation,  until  every 
really  objectionable  feature  shall  be  entirely  obliterated.  The  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  this  undertaking  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very 
same  passages  quoted  by  the  petitioners  as  particularly  objectionable,  and 
which  have  been  obliterated  in  the  public  school  hooka,  were  found  by  your 
committee  entirely  unobscurcd  in  the  books  used  in  one  of  the  Catholic 
schools.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  in  neighborhoods  where  Catholic  chil- 
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dren  are  numerous,  the  public  schools  number  but  few  children  whose  parents 
profess  the  Catholic  faith  ;  but  after  the  arduona  task  of  expurgation  shall 
have  been  completed,  and  every  well-grounded  objection  removed,  your  com- 
mittee fondly  hope  that  the  school-bouses  will  be  filled  with  children,  and 
that  no  parents  or  guardians,  be  their  religious  feelings  what  they  may,  will 
refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  being  fully  persuaded  that  many  years  would  elapse 
before  any  new  system  of  instruction  could  be  organized,  with  advantages 
cciual  to  the  one  now  equally  available  to  every  child  in  the  community. 
If,  with  such  a  system,  any  portion  of  the  children  should  bo  left  unedu- 
cated, it  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  to  a  want  of  comprehensiveness  in  the 
system,  but  is  more  fairly  attributable  to  imperfections  which  human  legisla- 
tion cannot  remedy.  The  general  objections  to  sectarian  public  schools  do 
not  apply  to  cases  where  cliildren  are  supported  by  charity,  and  necessarily 
confined  to  a  particular  locality,  and  not  open  to  all  children.  Your  com- 
mittee think  that  all  such  establishments  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion at  public  expense,  without  an  infringement  of  the  principles  contended 
for ;  and,  the  rule  being  made  general,  their  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
the  school  fund  would  not  necessarily  constitute  a  public  recognition  of 
tlieir  religious  sectarian  character.  No  school  system  can  be  perfect  which 
does  not  place  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child  who 
is  capable  of  receiving  instruction  ;  and  such  your  committee  believe  to  be 
the  design  and  capacity  of  the  system  now  in  use  in  this  city. 

The  public  school  buDdings  are  constructed  upon  a  uniform  model.  The 
books  used  are  the  same  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  classes  and  departments 
in  each  are  so  similarly  constituted  and  provided,  that  the  removal  of  a 
pupil  fiom  one  school  to  another  will  not  interrupt  his  studies  or  retard  his 
progress.  Though  religion  constitutes  no  specific  part  of  the  system  of 
instruction,  yet  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  the  well-arranged  and 
selected  essays  and  maxims  which  abound  in  their  reading-books,  are  well 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
value  of  religion,  the  importance  of  the  domestic  and  social  dudes,  the 
existence  of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
man's  future  accountability,  present  dependence  upon  a  superintending 
providence,  and  other  moral  sentiments  which  do  not  conflict  with  secta- 
rian views  and  peculiarities. 

The  different  classes  examined  in  several  schools  by  your  committee  ex- 
hibited an  astonishing  progress  in  geography,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, writing,  &c.,  and  indicated  a  capacity  in  the  system  for  imparting 
instruction  far  beyond  our  expectations ;  and  though  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  eaeh  school  would  challenge  comparison  with  a  camp  under  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  yet  the  accustomed  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  of  youth  and 
childhood  did  not  appear  to  be  destroyed  in  any  one  of  them.  Such  were 
the  favorable  impressions  forced  upon  our  minds  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  public  schools.  It  is  due  to  the  trustees  to  add,  that  not  one  of  our 
visits  was  anticipated,  and  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  any  of  the  tcach- 
cra  for  even  a  momentary  preparation.    In  the  course  of  our  investigations, 
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we  also  Tisited  three  of  tlie  auhools  established  hy  the  petitioners,  and  fur 
the  benefit  of  which  a  portion  of  the  school  fnnd  is  solicited.  We  fiiund 
them,  as  represented  by  the  petitioners,  lamentably  deficient  in  accommoda- 
tions and  supplies  of  hooka  and  teachers.  The  rooms  were  all  excessively 
crowded  and  poorly  ventilated,  the  books  mnch  worn  as  well  as  deficient  in 
numbers,  and  the  teachers  not  sufficiently  numerous.  Tet,  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  though  not  able  to  compete  succeasMly  ■with  the  public 
schools,  they  exhibited  s.  progress  which  was  truly  creditable ;  and,  with 
the  same  means  at  their  disposal,  they  would  doubtless  soon  be  able,  under 
suitable  direction,  greatly  to  improve  their  condition.  The  object  of  the 
petitioners  is  to  supply  these  deficiencies  from  the  fund  provided  by  the 
bounty  of  the  9tate  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  education.  But, 
however  strongly  our  sympathies  may  be  excited  in  behalf  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren assembled  in  these  schools,  such  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  this 
subject,  that,  if  one  religious  sect  should  obtain  a  portion  of  the  school 
fund,  every  other  one  would  present  a  similar  claim,  and  it  would  be  a  sig- 
nal for  the  total  demolition  of  the  system  which  has  grown  up  under  the 
guidance  of  many  years  of  toilsome  experience ;  attaining  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection  than  has  perhaps  ever  before  been  achieved,  and  which  is 
probably  extending  a  greater  amount  of  inatruction,  at  smaller  expense,  than 
can  possibly  he  imparted  by  any  other  school  system  that  has  been  devised. 
This  result  of  such  a  disposal  of  the  school  funds  would  most  probably  be 
followed  by  a  counteraction  in  the  public  mind,  which  would  lead  to  a  revo- 
cation of  the  act  by  a  succeeding  Common  Council,  and  the  awakening  of  a 
spirit  of  intolerance,  which  in  our  country  is,  of  all  calamities,  the  one  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Political  intolerance  is  an  unmitigated  evil ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages  ought  to  admonish  us  to  guard  with  unceasing  vigilance 
against  religious  intolerance,  as  an  evil  greater  in  magnitude  in  proportion 
as  eternal  consequences  exceed  those  of  time.  Bo  long  as  Government 
refuses  to  recognize  religions  sectarian  differences,  no  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended from  this  source,  but  ■when  it  begins  to  legislate  with  particular' 
reference  to  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians,  in  any  manner  which 
recognizes  their  religious  pcculianties,  it  oversteps  a  boundary  which  public 
opinion  has  established,  violates  a  pnnciple  which  breatjies  in  all  our  con- 
stitutions, and  opens  a  door  to  that  unholy  connection  of  politics  with  reli- 
^on  which  has  so  often  cursed  and  desolated  Europe.  Under  these  impres- 
sions of  the  imjwssibility  of'  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  without 
producing  the  most  fatal  conseciuences,  and  impressed,  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  ansious  desire  to  remove  every  obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  the  pub- 
lic education  of  their  children,  if  it  could  be  done  without  sacrifleing  any 
fundamental  principle,  your  committee  invited  the  School  Society  and  the 
petitioners  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  them,  with  a  view  to  efiect  a  com- 
promise, if  possible.  The  invitation  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  several 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  subject  was  fully  and  very  courteously  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings ;  and  though  we  extremely  regret  to  report  that 
the  conferences  did  not  result  as  favorably  as  we  had  hoped,  yet  the  spirit 
and  ttnor  of  the  following  propositions,  submitted  at  our  request  by  both 
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the  School  Society  anrl  the  petitioners,  encourage  a 
maj  not  have  been  entirely  in  vain. 


VROPOSITION  ON  THE   PART   OF  THE   PETITIONERS. 

The  schools  represented  hy  the  undersigned,  wherein  children  are  in- 
structed free  of  charge,  shall  be  placed  under,  the  superviaioa  of,  conform  to 
the  system  and  discipline  adopted  by,  the  Public  School  Society,  and  con- 
sent that  all  the  expenditures  of  the  schools  sliall  bo  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  institution,  to  the  purposes  of  common  school  education,  and  to 
no  other  purpose  whataoerer,  upon  the  following  terms ; 

1st.  That  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  managers,  or  trustees,  of  these 
schools  respectively,  the  designation  of  the  teachers  to  be  appointed  therein ; 
who  shall  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of  a  committee  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  shall  be  fully  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  appointment, 
and  of  unesceptionable  moral  character;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  tiustees  or 
managers  failing  to  present  individuals  for  these  situations  of  that  descrip- 
tion, then  individuals  having  like  qualifications,  and  of  nnexceptionable 
character,  to  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Public  School  Society,  who 
shall  bo  acceptable  to  the  managers  or  trustees  of  the  schools  to  which  they 
shall  be  appointed ;  but  no  person  to  be  continued  as  a  teacher  in  either  of 
the  schools  referred  to,  against  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  or  managers 
■  thereof. 

3d.  That  the  schools  shall  be  open  at  al!  times  to  the  inspection  of  any 
authorized  agent  or  officer  of  the  city  or  State  government,  with  liberty  to 
viwit  the  same  and  examine  the  books  used  therein,  or  the  teachers,  touching 
the  course  and  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools,  or  in  relation  t« 
any  matter  connected  therewith. 

The  undersigned  are  willing  that,  in  the  superintendence  of  their  schools, 
every  specified  requirement  of  any  and  every  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  or  the  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council,  to  guard  against 
abuse  in  the  matter  of  common  school  education,  shall  be  rigidly  enforced 
and  exacted  by  the  competent  public  authorities. 

They  believe  that  the  benevolent  object  of  every  such  law  is  to  bring  the 
means  of  a  plain  education  within  the  reach  of  the  child  of  every  poor  man, 
without  damaging  their  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  the  religious  rights 
of  any  sttch  child  or  parent. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  what  they  consider  the  damaging  of  their  religion 
and  their  religious  rights,  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  that 
they  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  their  children  from  them.  The  facta 
which  they  have  already  submitted,  and  which  have  been  more  than  sus- 
tained by  the  sentiments  uttered  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  in  the  late  dis- 
cussion, prove  that  they  were  not  mistaken. 

As  regards  the  organization  of  their  schools,  th£y  are  willing  that  they 
should  be  under  thi;  same  police  and  regulation  as  those  of  the  Public 
School  Society ;  the  same  hours,  the  same  order,  the  same  exercises,  even  the 
same  inspection. 
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But  the  books  to  be  used  for  esercises  in  learoing  to  read  c)r  spell,  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  all  such  elementary  knowledge  as  could  haye  a  ten- 
dency to  operate  on  their  hearts  and  minds  ia  reference  to  their  religion, 
must  be,  so  far  as  Catholic  children  are  concerned,  and  no  farther,  such  as 
they  shall  judge  proper  to  put  in  their  hands.  But  nothing  of  their  dog- 
mas, nothing  against  the  creed  of  any  other  denomination,  shall  be  inUo- 
duced. 

(Signed)  Iluon  Sweeny, 

James  W.  McKbok. 


TROPOSITION  ON   BEHALF   OF  THE   SCHOOL  SOCiETY. 

In  compliance  witli  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, the  undersigned  committee  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society  ■ 
Bubmtt  the  following  propositions  as  a  basis  of  a,  compromise  with  their 
Koraan  Cathohc  fellow-citizens  on  the  snbject  of  the  public  schools ;  which 
propositions  they  are  -willing  to  support  before  the  trustees  of  the  Society, 
and  nhich  they  believe  will  be  sanctioned  by  that  board. 

The  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society  will  remore  from 
the  class-books  in  the  schools  all  matters  which  may  be  pointed  out  as  offen- 
sive to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- citizens,  should  any  thing  objectionable 
yet  remain  in  them. 

Tliey  will  also  esclude  from  the  school  libraries  (the  nse  of  which  is  yer- 
mitted  to  the  pupils,  but  not  required  of  them)  every  work  written  with  a 
view  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  reader  against  the  tenets  or  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce 
the  same  effect. 

They  will  receive  and  examine  any  books  which  may  bo  recommended 
for  the  use  of  the  schools ;  and  should  such  books  be  adapted  to  their  sys- , 
tern  of  instruction,  and  void  of  any  matter  offensive  to  other  denominations, 
they  shall  be  introduced  so  soon  as  opportunity  may  be  afforded  by  a  call 
for  new  books. 

Any  suggestions  in  reference  to  alterations  in  the  plan  of  instruction  or 
course  of  studies,  which  may  he  offered,  shall  receive  prompt  consideration ; 
and,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  system  of  instruction  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  schools,  nor  with  the  conscientious  rights  of  other  Llenominations, 
they  shall  be  adopted. 

The  building  situated  in  Mulberry  street,  now  occupied  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools,  shall,  if  required  for  the  use  of  the  Public  School  Society,  be 
purchased  or  hired,  on  equitable  terms,  by  the  trustees,  shoulii  such  an 
arrangement  be  desired. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society 
to  prevent  any  occurrence  in  the  schools  which  might  be  calculated  to 
wound  tho  feelings  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  or  to  impair  their  confl- 
dence  in,  or  diminish  their  respect  for,  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

Ansious  to  keep  open  every  avenue  to  snch  an  arrangement  as  will  lead 
to  a  general  attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  at  the  public 
21 
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schools,  and  fuOy  aware  that  some  things  may  have  escaped  their  observa- 
tion which  might  be  modified  without  violation  of  the  coniriectious  rights 
of  others,  the  undersigned  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  m  offer- 
ing the  foregoing  propositions  as  the  hasia  of  an  arrangement  it  )■»  not  in- 
tended to  esclade  other  propositions  which  the  Homan  Catholics  may  make, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  principles  by  which  the  trustees  feel 
themselves  bouod. 

(Signed)  Samuel  F.  Mott,      j 

A.  P.  Haisey,  >  Cimimittee. 

J.  Smyth  Rogers,     1 


Your  committee  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  in  vindication  of  the  School 
Society,  that  they  were  only  one  of  the  numerous  remonstrants  against  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  Their  views  were  represented  in  the  late  discus- 
sion before  the  board  only  by,  their  legal  advisers,  Messrs.  Bedgewick  and 
Eetchnm.  The  other  gentlemen  who  partidpated  in  the  discussion  repre- 
sented other  bodies  which  are  not  in  any  manner  connected  with  them. 
Sentiments  were  uttered  by  some  of  them  which  the  School  Society  do  not 
entertain,  and  for  which  they  are  not  justly  accountable.  This  explanation 
is  deemed  proper,  in  consequence  of  a  remaik  in  the  above  proposition  of 
the  petitioners  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  impression. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  petitioners  to  agree  to  any  terms  which  did  not 
recognize  the  distinctive  character  of  their  schools  as  Catholic  schools,  or 
which  would  exclude  sectarian  s\ipcrvision  from  them  entirely,  was  the 
obstacle  to  a  compromise,  which  could  not  be  overcome.  However  much 
we  may  lament  the  consequences,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  right 
of  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens  to  keep  their  children  separated  from  inter- 
course with  other  children ;  but  we  do  not  believe  the  Common  Council 
would  be  justified  in  fadXitating  such  an  object.  They  have  an  nnquestion- 
able  right  to  pursue  such  a  course,  if  the  dictates  of  conscience  demand  it 
of  them ;  and  they  have  a  just  claim  to  be  sustained  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil in  the  exercise  of  that  right ;  but  they  cannot  justly  claim  public  aid  to 
carry  out  such  intentions,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  public  good  would 
be  promoted  by  it,  and  that  such  public  aid  can  be  extended  to  them  with- 
out trespassing  upon  tlie  conscientious  rights  of  others.  But  if  any  religions 
society  or  sect  should  be  allowed  the  exclusive  right  to  select  the  books, 
appoint  or  nominate  the  teachers,  or  introduce  sectarian  peculiarities  of  any 
kind  into  a  public  school,  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  in  any  one  particular, 
would  very  clearly  constitute  such  school  a  sectarian  schooi,  and  its  support 
at  the  public  expense  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  a  trespass 
upon  the  conscientious  rights  of  every  taxpayer  who  disapproved  of  the 
religion  inculcated  by  the  sect  to  which  such  school  might  be  attached ; 
because  they  would  be  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  reli^on  which  they 
disapproved.  Your  committee  are,  therefore,  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the 
granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  or  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the 
proposals  submitted  by  the  committee  who  represented  them,  would  render 
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the  school  system  liahlo  to  the  charge  of  ■violating  the  rights  of  conscience 
— a  chai^  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  sjstcni,  because  it  'would  inyalidate 
its  just  claim  to  public  patronage. 

The  proposition  of  the  committee  who  represent  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety appears  to  us  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit  Your  commits 
tee  think  it  goes  as  far  as  a  due  regard  to  the  true  objects  of  the  institution 
would  warrant,  and  seems  to  open,  an  avenue  which  we  would  fain  hope  may 
jet  lead  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  Both  propositions  exhibit  more  lib- 
erality, probably,  than  eitlier  party  had  before  given  the  other  credit  for ; 
and  we  hope  that  result  may  prove  to  be  an  important  step  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  object  which  every  patriot  must  desire  with  intense 
anxiety.  Your  committee  respectfully  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

William  Csambeklain, 
eobeet  jonbs, 

Jo  SI  AH  BiCH. 

The  report  of  the  coiiiniittee  heing  read,  the  question  on  its 
acceptance  and  adoption  was  put,  and  decided  in  the  afErniative, 
as  follows : 

Ayes — The  President  (E.  F.  Purdy),  Aldermen  Balis,  Wood- 
hull,  Benson,  Jones,  JJich,  Chamberlain,  Campbell,  Hatfield, 
Jarvis,  Smith,  Nichols,  Graham,  Cooper,  and  Nash — 15. 

Nay — Alderman  Pentz — 1. 

The  application  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  for  the  echool 
moneys  was  thus  negatived,  and  the  committee  were  discharged. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen  were 
interesting  and  important.  The  various  jwtitions  and  remon- 
strances were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Schools,  whose  report  was  sitbmitted  on  the  37th  of  April,  A 
brief  statement  of  the  facts,  together  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  foimd  in  the  Appendix  marked  B. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

ESPURGATION  OF   SCHOOL-BOOKS.— 1840-1841. 

Propo^dons  of  Bishop  Dubois  relative  to  School-Eooka — Ept.  Folii  VKrela — Commit 
toe  of  Esamination  and  Correspondence  Appointed^Eeport  of  tlie  Committee- - 
Letter  of  Rev.  Felii  VKteln— Letter  to  the  FrcananU  Jovmal  by  Epy.  Joint 
Power,  D.D. — Letter  to  Dr.  Powcra  from  tlie  Committee — Address  of  the  Roman 
Catholics — Reply  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Socielj- — Letter  to  Bishop  Hughes- 
Reply  of  Bishop  llughca — Letter  of  David  Graham  to  the  Society — Keply  of  the 
Committee — Espurgaiion  of  School-Booka. 

The  exciting  disuueaion  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the 
school  fund  brought  into  requisition  all  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and,  among  the  grounds  of 
complaint,  it  was  urged  by  the  parties  who  advocated  a  change 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  money,  that  the  text-books  in 
use  in  the  pubhc  schools  contained  passages  which  were  not 
merely  objectionable  to  Eoman  Catholics,  but  iiostile  to  their 
faith,  some  of  tbcm  being  even  "  defamatory,"  and  at  the  same 
tiraej'alae  in  their  statements  of  iistorical  facts. 

The  trustees  of  the  Society  were  anxions  to  remove  every 
objection,  and  took  measures  to  secure  the  fiillest  information 
upon  the  subject  from  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Chui-eh, 
among  laymen  as  well  as  the  clergy,  in  order  that  the  obnoxious 
passages  might  be  detected  and  removed.  This  measure  formed, 
at  the  time,  the  topic  of  animated  discussion,  and  the  facts  are 
worthy  of  detail  as  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
school  system. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
controversy  of  1834,  between  Bishop  Dubois  and  the  trustees 
relative  to  Public  School  Ko.  5,  in  Mott  street,  that  he  submit- 
ted several  propositions  to  the  Poavd  of  Trustees,  the  third  of 
which  was  as  follows : 

3d.  That  no  books  shall  be  received  in  the  school  but  such  as  will  have 
been  submitted  to  the  bishop  as  free  from  sectarian  principles,  or  calumnies 
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against  liis  religion  ;  and  as  many  otherwise  good  books  may  require- only 
that  Buch  passages  should  be  expunged,  or  loft  out  in  binding,  that,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  bishop,  the  board  Trill  order  it  to  be  done. 

At  that  time  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  as 
the  trustees  could  not  concede  the  general  proposition  of  the 
bishop,  and  no  reply  to  their  letter  was  ever  received. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  at  Public  School  No.  5,  for 
the  annual  examination  on  March  24, 1S40,  the  Vice-President 
stated  that  Rev.  T'elix  Varela  had  made  a  request  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  set  of  the  reading-boobs  used  in  the  schools,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  immediately  adopted : 

Besohed,  That  the  Secretary  be  reque^tel  to  =,<iiA  a  copy  of  each  of  said 
books  to  Mr.  Varela  for  his  inspection 

The  following  lewlution  w\&  .ilso  nnammou-jlj  adopted 


I,  That  the  board  continues  to  entertain  aa  ai  xious  desire  to 
remove  every  objection  which  tho  members  of  the  Citholic  Church  may 
have  to  the  books  used  or  the  studies  puisued  in  the  public  schooh  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  renew  the  as^iuMnce  given  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  any  suggestion  or  remwka  which  the  Eev  Mr  Varela  may 
deem  it  right  to  make,  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his  associates,  aitet 
said  books  have  been  examined,  stall  receive  the  most  serious  and  respect- 
ful consideration  of  this  board.  ' 

The  I'esolutions  and  books  wei-e  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Varela,  and  soon  after  the  receipt  he  made  a  reply.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  trustees  he!d  on  the  let  of  May,  Mr.  Varela's 
e  was  read,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

!,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  examine  the  books  in 
use  in  the  public  schools,  including  those  in  the  libraries,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  and  report  whether  they  contain  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  any  of  its  religious  tenets,  with  power  to  com- 
municate with  such  persons  of  that  Church  as  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
them  in  reference  to  such  alterations. 

The  committee  so  appointed  consisted  of  J.  Smyth  Kogers, 
M.D.,  Joseph  B,  Collins,  Samael  P.  Mott,  James  P,  Depeyster, 
and  Kobort  Hogan,  M.D. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, called  for  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  committee, 
the  following  report  was  pi-escnted  and  adopted,  and  the  reeom- 
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mendatioD  that  the  subject  he  referred  to  the  Executive  Com 
mittee  was  adopteli : 

To  (Ae  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  : 

The  committee  appointed  ou  the  1st  of  May,  1840,  to  examine  the  school- 
books,  confer  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergj,  &c.,  kbspectfolly  bbpobt  : 

That  they  have  devoted  much  time  in  discharging  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  important  duty  assigned  them.  Soon  after  their  appointment, 
the  secretary  placed  in  their  hands  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tarela,  with  a 
few  remarks  regarding  the  school-books,  copies  of  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hand  vinder  the  resolution  of  the  board,  passed  on  34th  of  March.  A 
copy  of  Dr.  Tarela's  letter  is  appended,  marked  A. 

The  committee  early  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Power,  Vicar-General  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  New 
Tork,  during  which  he  treated  the  snbject  with  much  apparent  frankness 
and  candor,  hut  gave  very  little  encouragement  to  expect  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  points  at  issue.  It  resulted,  however,  in  his  requesting 
a  copy  of  the  school-books,  with  an  understanding  that,  when  he  had  ex- 
amined them,  he  would  commnnicate  with  your  committee.  After  a  lapse 
of  several  weeks,  and  when  the  committee  were  in  daily  expectation  of  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Power,  a  letter  under  hb  signature  appeared  in  the 
FreemarUa  Journal,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  appendix,  marked  0.  This 
unlooked-for  course  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  gentleman  induced  the 
comnuttee  to  address  a  letter  to  him,  as  per  copy  herewith,  marked  D,  to 
which  the  committee  have  not  received  any  reply.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  city  issued  an  "  Address  to  the  People 
of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,"  urging  their  claims  to  a  portion  of  the 
school  money ;  see  copy,  marked  E,  The  extraordinary  cimracter  of  por- 
tions of  this  address  appeared  to  the  committee  to  call  for  a  prompt  reply. 
They  accordingly  prepared,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, issued  a  reply,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  marked  P.  Subsequent 
to  this,  the  committee  had  an  informal  interview  with  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Hughes,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New  York,  which  resulted  in 
a  request  on  his  part  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  school-books,  and 
as  each  member  of  the  committee  confidently  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  the  committee  in  ascertaining  objectionable  passages.  The 
books  were  sent,  and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  bishop,  a  copy  of  which 
is  annexed  herewith,  marked  G.     The  answer  wm  received,  marked  H. 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Common  Schools  "  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (p.  353  of  Document  No.  80),  it 
is  stated  that  the  committee  had  "  been  informed,  by  the  officers  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  that  no  books  are  used  in  the  schools  which  reflect  in 
any  degree  upon  the  Catholic  Church."  Your  committee  are  unable  to 
account  for  this  misapprehension  on  tho  part  of  the  Board  of  Assistant 
Aldermen,  By  reference  to  the  annexed  copy  of  a  note  addressed  to  David 
Graham,  Jr.,  Esq.,  cliairman  of  that  committee,  in  reply  to  one  from  him, 
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marked  I,  it  will  be  perceived  that  your  committee  expressly  acltnofvledged 
the  existence  of  such  passages.     Their  answer  is  subjoined,  marked  J. 

From  the  loregoing  statement,  and  (he  accompanying  documents,  it  will 
be  seen  that  your  committee  has  been  actuated  throaghout  bj  the  motives 
which  influenced  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  in  creating  it — that  is,  a  sincere 
desire  to  remove,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  without  sacrificing  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  every  obstacle  to  the  attendance  of  Catholic  children  at 
tlie  public  schools.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Catholic 
clet^  in  effecting  an  expurgation  of  the  books  cannot  be  relied  on.  The 
committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  such  aid  in  order  to  secure 
their  influence  in  promoting'the  attendance  of  Catholic  children,  and,  possi- 
bly, in  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  second  revision.  But  it  is  believed  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  trustees  to  accomplish  the  work  without  them. 
If  it  docs  not  have  the  effect  so  greatly  desired,  the  trustees  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  they  have  discharged  their  duty  in  the  prem- 
ises. Under  a  strong  impression  of  the  duty  which  devolves  on  the  trustees 
to  expunge  worcjs  and  passages  clearly  objectionable,  your  committee  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  work ;  but  a  reference  to  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing them  showed  that  their  powers  do  not  extend  beyond  reporting  the 
offenMve  parts.  They  have,  therefore,  asked  for  the  present  meeting,  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  board  the  parts  adverted  to,  and  obtain  permission  to 
continue  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  have  to  report  that  a  petition  is  now  before 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  with  a  renewed  requKt  for  aid  to  support  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  As  the  petition  has  not  yet  been  printed,  the  com- 
mittee is  unable  to  furnish  a  copy.  It  is  with  feelings,  more  of  sorrow  than 
indignation,  that  this  committee  have  to  add  that  this  petition— notwith- 
standing the  repeated  assurances  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that 
every  obnoxious  word  should  be  expunged  from  the  school-books,  and  that 
the  ti'uatees  only  await  their  aid  in  selecting  them — contains  some  quota- 
tions, and  again  urges  them,  as  a  reason  why  they  cannot  permit  thCir  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  public  schools. 

The  committee  respectfully  suggest  whether,  tinder  existing  circum- 
stances, it  may  not  be  expedient  to  refer  further  movements  in  opposing  all 
applications  for  school  money  for  schools  connected  with  churches,  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  particularly  as  that  committee  will  meet  nearly  every 
day  for  some  time  to  come,  in  making  the  usual  anniuil  examinations  of  the 
schools. 

All  which  is  rejicctfully  submitted, 

Joseph  B.  Collins,  Chairman  pre  tern, 

H»w  Took,  SrpliTnber  15.  1840. 


N>w  York,  Jpril  S,  1810. 

Deak  Sir  :  I  received  the  books  you  had  the  kindness  of  sending  to  me, 
according  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Common  Scliools, 
in  consequence  of  an  information  given  by  one  of  them  as  to  my  wish  of 
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in^  said  books.  -  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  thie  mark  of 
good  feelings,  and,  in  ord^f  to  comply  witli  tlieir  request,  I  ■will  expreas  mj 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  "Scripture  Lessons"  present,  in  the  very  title-page,  an  attack 
against  tlie  Catholic  Churcli ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  are  without 
note  or  eommmtt^  so  as  to  call  the  attention  of  a  child,  and  to  tell  him : 
"Tour  Church  ia  wrong  in  giving  the  Bible  always  with  notes ;  disregard 
her,  and  read  the  Scriptures  without  any  note  or  comment,  and  find  out  a 
religion  for  yourself."  This  is  to  establish  at  once  the  Protestant  fundamen- 
tal principle,  and  to  make  the  public  schools  completely  sectarian. 

Ill  the  Geography  (p.  143),  it  is  said  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  have 
vast  influencej  oppose  tiie  diffusion  of  general  knowledge ;  and,  in  the  very 
nest  page,  it  is  said  that  Catholics  pay  great  reverence  to  the  priests.  It  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  that  a  child  will  think  very  little  of  sircli  a  reverence, 
and  lose  every  regard  for  such  a  ministry. 

There  are  also,  in  the  description  of  Italy,  some  passages  which  evi- 
dently tend  to  diminish  the  consideration  that  a  Catholic  child  has  for  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  also  noticed,  in  the  "  Reading-Book,"  the  description 
of  the  character  of  Luther,  with  some  expressions  whidi,  no  doubt,  will 
please  the  Protestants,  but  imply  an  attack  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

By  niaking  these  few  observations,  I  do  not  allude  to  the  question  as  to 
the  petition  made  by  the  Catholics  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  school  funds,  but 
I  merely  respond  to  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  sending  me 
the  books  for  esamtnation. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient 


To  A.  P.  Halsby,  SecreUiTy  of  PulHc  School  Society. 


Felik  Vabela. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Freeman^a  Journal : 

8lB :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  say 
that  my  duties  are  of  so  heterogeneous  a  nature  as  to  leave  me  but  little 
time  to  arrange  my  thoughts  to  my  own  satisfaction  on  any  subject.  Yet, 
as  the  education  of  Catholic  children  has  been  always  to  mc  a  matter  of 
deep  interest,  I  claim  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  can  therefore  ap- 
proach It  with  less  timidity  and  reluctance. 

Yon,  sir,  are  fully  aware  that  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  sav 
that  we  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  in  order  to  promote  our  own  interests. 
This  chaise  has  often  been  repeated,  even  in  this  enlightened  community,  by 
persons  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  efforts  we  are  daily  making  to  teach 
those  under  our  care  how  to  employ  the  faculties  which  God  gave  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Our  sincere  wish,  sir,  is  to  have  instilled  into  thdr  minds  a  cleir  notion 
of  the  compact  and  duties  of  society  Wo  wish  them  to  comprehend  the 
comforts  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  civilization,  knowing  that  thc7  are  part 
of  the  materials  which  will  form  the  edifice  of  the  State,  and  whith,  by  the 
simple  process  of  a  more  graceful  order  and  position,  will  contnbute  to  its 
beauty  and  permanency. 

The  Catholic  clergy  glory  in  an  association  with  the  charms  of  litera- 
ture. They  consider  education,  next  to  the  gospel— to  be  the  best  boon  of 
Heaven  to  man.     They  know  that  it  infuses  a  divinity  into  his  spirit 


They  know  that  nations  have   been   rendered  formidable   by  ■  knowledge. 
They  know  that  public  liberty  has  never  been  injurefi  by  nn.lerstanding  its 
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true  meaning.  They  know  that  frceilom  has  not,  rr'en  abused  because  soci- 
ety haa  learned  to  coQiprchend  and  obey  the  law.r  Wiien,  sir,  I  open  the 
biatoric  page,  and  learn  that  tlie  bravest  people  wnoso  history  we  can  trace, 
loved  and  cultivated  letters — when  I  see  Sparta  making  the  education  of  her 
sons  tUe  public  care,  and  securing  the  culture  o.f  their  minds  by  a  public 
provision — with  all  this  in  'en  "  I  si  uld  despise  myselt'  were  I  for  one 
instant  tu  place  an  obstacle  n  th  ay  f  public  instruction,  were  it  based 
on  a  proper  t'oundation. 

Yon,  Mr,  Editor,  will  ag  w  th  m  that  the  object  of  public  instruc-  . 
tion  is  to  fit  man  for  society  It  al  an  asiom,  that  man  has  various 
duties  to  fulfil,  both  of  a  publ  a  d  i  at  nature,  toward  the  community. 
He  has  also,  as  a  rational  an  I  a  unlal  1  being,  duties  to  perform  tt>ward 
his  Maker.  Now,  without  1  g  n  wh  t  mity  have  we  that  those  duties 
wiD  be  punctually  discharged  3  What  guarantee  have  we  that  man  will  be 
honest  in  the  dark,  and  without  a  witness  f  We  have  no  pledge,  sir,  that 
the  claims  of  society  will  be  answered;  and  I  therefore  assert  that  a  purely 
intellectual  education  will  not  fit  a  man  for  society.  On  this  principle,  sir, 
I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  education  which  is  now  given  in  onr  "  pub- 
lic schools."  It  is  not  based,  as  in  a  Christian  community  it  ought  to  be,  on 
the  Christian  religion.    Its  tendency  is  to  make  deists. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  beautiful  lessons  in  the  class-books  on  the  providence 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  accountability,  &c. ;  but  these 
lessons  do  not  constitute  Christianity.  We  learn  them  from  the  light  of 
reason  alone,  while  the  positive  ordinances  of  the  Cliristian  religion  are 
learned  from  revelation ;  and,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  these 
'  ordinances,  we  say  that  pure  deism  alone  is  taught  in  these  schools. 

My  second  exception  ia  founded  on  the  sectarian  character  of  the  public 
schools.  The  Holy  8cri.ptureB  are  read  every  day,  with  the  restriction  that 
no  specific  tenets  are  to  be  inculcated.  Here,  sir.  we  find  the  great  demar- 
cating principle  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  sectaries  introduced 
dlently.  The  Catholic  Church  tells  her  children  that  they  must  be  taught 
their  religion  by  authobitt.  The  sects  say,  Read  the  Bible,  judge  for  your, 
selves.  The  Bible  is  read  in  the  public  schools,  the  children  are  allowed  to 
judge  for  themselves.  The  Protestant  principle  is  therefore  acted  upon, 
silently  inculcated,  and  the  schools  are  sectarian.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Bible  is  introduced  for  the  mere  purpose  of  teaching  its  morality.  But 
recollect,  sir,  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature, 
and  is  a  clearer  evolution  or  espression  of  that  law ;  and  as  the  motive  for 
introducing  the  Bible  into  the  schools  is  the  inculcation  of  its  morality  only, 
a  severe  logic  forces  me  to  say,  that  the  holy  Book  is  made  anciUary  to  pure 
deism. 

There  are  libraries  connected  with  our  public  schools,  and  it  is  notorious, 
that  books  which  to  Catholics  must  be  exceptionable,  as  containing  the 
most  malevolent  and  foul  attacks  on  their  rehgion,  were  placed  in  the  way 
of  Catholic  children,  no  doubt  for  the  very  laudable  purpose  of  teaching 
them  to  abhor  and  despise  that  monster  called  popery. 

How,  then,  sir,  can  we  think  of  sending,  under  these  circumstances,  our 
children  to  those  schools,  in  which  every  arfifice  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 
seduce  them  from  their  religion  ? 

One  word  to  parents,  before  I  close  this  hasty  communication.  If  it  be 
of  acknowledged  moment  that  parents  should  eng^^  in  those  duties  which 
concern  the  temporal  welfare  of  their  children,  should  not  the  most  ani- 
mated zeal  be  indulged  in  fixing  and  giving  life  to  eveiy  moral  and  reli^ous 
principle !  In  moral  and  religious  acquirements  consist  the  chief  dignity 
and  happiness  of  man.  Deprive  him  these,  and  you  leave  him  ignorant  of 
the  true  grounds  of  rectitude  and  honor,  and  dry  up  the  purest  sources  of 
human  joy ;  you  degrade  him  in  the  creation,  and  render  him  an  improper 
object  for  the  future  reward  of  his  Maker.     Many  parents,  sir,  by  their  in- 
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The  obJHCtions  to  our  claims  for  a  duo  portion  of  the  Bchool  fund  are,  I 
think,  urged,  in  bad  faith.  It  is  aaid  that  the  State  cannot  lend  itself  to  tlie 
support  of  sectarian  principles.  But  recollect,  sir,  that  this  objection  ia 
urged  by  those  trhoee  conduct  ia  truly  acctarian,  as  far  as  regards  the  man' 
agoraent  of  the  pubUc  schools.    This,  I  think,  I  have  abundantly  proved. 

When  the  common  school  fund  was  created,  it  was  not  considered  un- 
constitutional to  extend  it  to  the  charity  schools  in  connection  with  the 
incorporated  religions  societies  in  this  city;  and^  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  statesman  with  whom  the  measure  origi- 
nated,  thought  that  the  best  application  of  the  fund  lay  in  giying  it  to  those 
who  would  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  by  giving  that  instruction  which  alone 
can  save  man  from  the  tyranny  of  bia  passions,  and  make  him  a  good  mem- 
ber of  society. 

■  Would  it  not,  Mr.  Editor,  be  a  libel  on  the  memory  of  the  founders  of 
our  glorious  Constitution,  to  pervert  that  instrument  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
think  that  they,  in  disclaiming  a  dvil  preference  for  any  form  of  Christianity, 
thereby  intended  that  the  public  education  of  the  countjj  should  not  be 
founded  on  reli^on !  In  this  respect  I  apprehend  they  did  not  depart  from 
the  rule  of  aU  wise  legislators,  and  never  contemplated  that  our  charity 
schools  should  not  participate  in  the  fund  set  apart  for  public  education, 
because  the  catechisms  of  the  diflerent  religious  societies  of  which  this  re- 
public is  composed  would  be  taught  in  them. 

I,  sir,  would  be  the  last  man.  to  wish  that  the  State  would  spend  its 
means  in  supporting  sectarianism ;  and  the  principle  that  induces  me  to 
make  thia  avowal,  bids  me  also  to  express  my  conviction  that,  unless  public 
instruction  be  connected  with  religious  instruction,  there  is  no  guarantee  for 
the  permanence  of  our  civil  institutions.  I  would,  then,  most  respectfully 
Bay  to  our  rulers,  Let  mental  cultivation  be  general,  but  let  it  have  religion 
for  its  basis.  This  will  be  the  surest  foundation  not  only  for  your  internal 
improvement,  but  for  the  increase  of  your  general  prosperity.  This  will  be 
the  means  by  which  your  rank  and  consideration  are  to  be  raised  into  com- 
petition with  the  foremost  of  polished  nations. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  very  humble  servant, 

John  Powbb,  Viear-Gmerat  of  the  IHoceae  of  Seie  Tori. 

New  Yobk,  July  B,  1M0. 

D, 

New  Yobk,  Avgvil,  1B40. 
The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  trusteee 
of  the  Public  Sclfool  Society  "to  examine  the  books  used  in  the  public 
acUools,  including  those  in  the  libraries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  report 
whether  they  contain  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  any  of  its  religious  tenets,  with  power  to  communicate  with  such  persona 
of  that  Chnrch  as  may  be  authorized  to  meet  them  in  reference  to  auch  alter- 
arions,"  referring  to  the  interview  had  with  you  on  the  evening  of  the  14tb 
of  May  last,  on  the  subject  of  their  appointment,  instruct  me  to  inquire 
whether  you  have  examined  the  books  placed  in  your  hands,  agreeably  to 
the  request  then  made ;  and,  if  so,  whether  you  will  favor  them  with  the 
result  of  your  investigations.  The  committee  has  steadily  prosecuted  the 
objects  indicated  in  the  resolution  appointing  it,  but  docs  not  feel  prepared 
to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  they  have  the  benefit  of  those  in- 
quiries and  objections  which  your  feelings,  and  the  duties  of  your  station, 
must  alike  prompt.  The  committee  is  anxious  to  discharge  the  duty  assigned 
it  without  delay.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  hear  from  you  as  early  as 
your  convenience  will  permit. 
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I  am  further  instructed  to  say,  that  the  committee  cannot,  in  justice  to 
themselves  or  to  jou,  close  this  communication  without  expressing  the  regret 
and  surprise  caused  by  portione  of  a  letter  under  jour  signature,  which 
appeared  in  the  .ffew  Forifc  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  12th  ult.  A  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  frankness  with  which  you  treated  this  deeply- interesting  sub- 
ject at  the  interview  referred  to,  and  the  voluntary  avowal  then  made  of 
your  entire  satisfaction  with  the  explanation  given  by  the  committee  of  the 
accidental  introduction  into  the  school  libraries  of  a  volume  of  the  "  Tem- 
perance Tales,"  in  which  there  was  one  story  justly  obnoxious  to  Catholic 
censure,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  was  withdrawn  when  discovered,  and 
which,  you  remarked,  might,  under  similar  circumstances,  have  found  its 
way  into  a  Catholic  library,  still  rests  upon  their  minds. 

These  facts  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  imputations  of  base  and  dis- 
honorable motives  in  which  you  lave  seen  fit  to  indulge,  and  with  the  im- 
portance into  which  you  attempt  to  magnify  the  single  story  referred  to, 
that  the  committee  will  not  venture  to  express  the  feelings  which  such  a 
course  on  your  part  must  nece^arily  give  rise  to.  They  would  gladly  find 
an  adequate  apology  for  this  unmerited  and  unlooked-for  attack  in  tlio 
"  haste  "  with  which  you  say  it  was  written,  and  in  the  fact,  as  you  allege, 
that  your  duties  are  of  so  "  heterogeneous  a  natmi!  as  to  leave  you  but  little 
time  to  arrange  your  thoughts  to  your  own  satisfaction  on  any  subject ;  " 
and  they  now  submit  to  your  more  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  wheth- 
er, pending  an  esaraination  of  the  school-books,  with  a  view  to  their  expur- 
gation, in  which  you  promised  cooperation,  it  would  not  have  been  more 
consonant  with  propriety  and  the  generally  acknowledged  courtesies  of  life, 
if  you  had  suspended  your  public  denunciations  of  a  lai^  body  of  your 
fellow-citizens  until  they  had  furnished  evidence  of  "bad  faith,"  liy  refusing 
to  expunge^aa  they  assured  you  they  would  do — every  thing  in  the  school- 
books  which  might  be  pointed  out  as  objectionable  hy  yourselves  and  asso- 
ciates in  religious  faith. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  EOMAN  CATHOLICS  TO  THEIR  FELLOW-CITIZESS  OF 
THE  CITY   AND   STATE  OF  KEW  YORK. 

Fellow- ciTizBBS ;  We,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
■feeling  that  both  our  civil  and  religious  rights  are  abridged  and  injuriously 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  "  common  school  system,"  and  by  the  con- 
struction which  the  Common  Council  have  lately  put  on.  the  laws  authoriz- 
ing that  system,  b^  leave  to  state  our  grievances,  with  the  deep  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  the  American  character  that,  if  our  complaints  are  well- 
fonnded,  you  will  assist  us  in  obtaining  the  redress  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
If  they  are  not  well  founded,  we  are  ready  to  abandon  them. 

We  are  Americans  and  American  citizens.  If  some  of  us  are  foreigners, 
it  is  only  by  the  accident  of  birth.  As  citizens,  our  ambition  is  to  be  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  if  we  cannot  be  so  by  birth,  we  are  so  hy  choice  and  preference — 
which  we  deem  an  equal  evidence  of  our  affection  and  attachment  to  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  country.  But  our  children,  for  whose  rights  as 
well  as  our  own  we  contend  in  this  matter,  are  Americans  by  nativity.  8o 
that  we  are,  like  yourselves,  either  natives  of  the  soil,  or  like  your  fathers 
from  the  Eastern  world,  having  become  Americans  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  birthright  of  selection  and  preference. 

We  hold,  therefore,  the  same  ideas  of  our  rights  that  you  hold  of  yours. 
We  wish  not  to  diminish  yours,  but  only  to  secure  and  enjoy  our  own.  Nei- 
ther have  we  the  slightest  susfniSon  that  you  would  wish  us  to  be  deprived 
of  any  privilege  which  you  claim  for  yourselves.    If,  then,  we  have  suffered 
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by  the  operation  of  the  "  common  school  system  " 
it  is  to  be  imputed  rather  to  our  own  aupiaenesB, 
part  that  we  should  be  aggrieved. 

The  intention  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  appropriating  public 
fnnda  for  tJie  purposes  of  popular  schools  must  have  leeii  (whateTer  construc- 
tion the  lawyers  of  the  Common  Council  put  upon  it),  to  diffuse  the  blesa- 
in^  of  education  amon^  the  people,  without  encroachment  on  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  citizens.  It  was,  it  must  hone  ieen,  to  have  planted  in 
the  miuds  of  youth  principles  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  which  would  secure 
to  the  State  a  future  population  of  enlightened  and  virtuous,  instead  of 
ignorant  and  vicious  members.  This  was  certainly  their  general  intention, 
and  no  other  would  have  justified  their  bountiful  appropriation  of  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

But,  in  carrying  out  the  measure,  this  patriotic  and  wise  intention  baa 
been  lost  sight  of;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  least,  under  the  late 
arbitrary  determination  of  the  piesent  Common  Council,  such  intention  of 
the  Legislature  is  not  only  disregarded,  but  the  high  public  ends  to  which 
it  was  directed  are  manifestly  being  defeated. 

Mere  knowledge,  according  to  the  late  decision,  mere  secular  knowledge, 
is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  education,  in  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  But  if  you  should  allow  the  smallest  ray  of  religion  to  enter 
the  school-room— if  you  should  teach  the  children  that  there  is  an  eye  which 
sees  every  wicked  thought,  that  there  is  a  God,  a  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments beyond  this  life,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Common 
Council,  you  forfeit  all  cMm  to  the  bounty  of  the  State,  although  your 
scholars  ^ould  have  become  as  learned  as  Newton  or  wise  as  Socrates  !  Is, 
then,  we  would  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  a  practical  rejection  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  all  its  forms,  and  without  tbe  substitution  of  any  other,  the 
basis  on  which  you  would  form  the  principles  and  character  of  the  future 
citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth !  Are  the  meek  lessons  of  religion  and 
virtue,  which  pass  from  the  mother's  lips  into  the  heart  of  her  child,  to  be 
chilled  and  frozen  by  icy  contact  with  a  system  of  education  thus  inter- 
preted ? 

Is  enlightened  villany  so  precious  in  tie  public  eye,  that  science  is  to  be 
cultivated,  whilst  virtue  is  neglected,  and  religion,  its  only  adequate  ground- 
work, is  formally  and  authoritatiyely  prosmbed  J  Is  it  your  wish  that  vice 
should  thus  be  elevated  from  its  low  and  natural  companionship  with  igno- 
rance and  be  married  to  knowledge  imparted  at  the  public  expense ! 

We  do  not  say  that  even  the  Common  Council  profess  to  reqiuire  that  the 
Christian  religion  should  be  excluded  from  the  common  schools.  They  only 
contend  that  the  inculcation  of  each  or  any  of  its  doctrines  would  be  secta- 
rianism ;  and  thus,  lest  sectarianism  should  be  admitted,  Christianity  is  sub- 
stantially excluded.  Christianity  in  this  country  is  made  up  of  the  different 
creeds  of  the  various  denominarions,  and,  since  all  these  creeds  are  pro- 
scribed, the  Christian  religion  necessarily  is  banished  from  the  halls  of  pub- 
lic education. 

The  objections  which  we  have  thus  far  stated,  fellow-citizens,  ought  to 
appear  to  you,  in  our  opinion,  as  strong  to  you  as  they  do  to  us.  For, 
though  we  may  differ  in  our  definition  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  still  we  all 
generally  profess  to  believe,  to  revere  it,  as  the  foundation  of  moral  virtue 
and  of  social  happiness.  Now,  we  know  of  no  flxed  principle  of  Infldellfy 
except  the  negation  of  the  Christian  reli^on.  The  adherents  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  differ  on  other  points  of  skepticism,  but  in  rejecting  Christianity 
they  are  united.  Their  confession  of^  faith  is  a  belief  in  the  negative  of 
Christianity,  but  they  reject  it  in  toto;  whilst  the  Common  Council  rejects  it 
only  in  all  its  several  parts,  under  the  name  of  sectarianism. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  public  school  system  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  sectarianism  of  infidelity,  and  opposed  only 
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to  that  of  positive  Christianity,  And  is  it  jour  wish,  fellow-citizens — is  it 
your  wish  more  than  ours,  that  infidelity  should  have  a  predominancy  and 
advantE^^  in  the  public  schools  which  are  denied  to  Oihristiaiiity  ?  Is  it 
your  wish  that  your  children  shall  be  brought  up  under  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, so  called,  which  shall  detach  them  from  the  Christian  belief  which  you 
profess,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  prepare  them  for  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Fanny  Wrighrism,  or  any  other  scheme  of  infidelity  which  may  come 
in  their  way  ?  Are  you  willing  that  your  children,  educated  at  your  ex- 
pense, shall  be  educated  on  a  principle  antagonist  to  the  Christian  religion  t 
— that  you  shall  have  the  toil  and  labor  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  sow- 
ing the  seed,  in  order  that  inHdehty  may  reap  the  harvest  ? 

With  us  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  ccmscientious  persons,  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations,  have  not  been  struck  with  this  bad  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem as  understood  by  the  Common  Council.  A  new  sectarianism  antagonist 
to  all  Christian  sects  has  been  generated'in,  not  the  common  schools,  as  the 
State  originally  understood  the  term,  but  in  the  puUic  schools  of  the  Public 
School  Society.  This  new  sectarianism  is  adopted  by  the  Common  Council 
of  this  city,  and  is  supported,  to  the  exdusimi  of  all  others,  at  the  public 
expense.  Have  the  conscientious  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Lu- 
therans, and  others,  no  scruples  of  conscience  at  seeing  their  children,  and 
the  children  of  their  poor,  brought  up  under  this  new  sectarianism  !  It  is 
not  for  us  to  say ;  but  for  ourselves  we  can  speak :  and  we  cannot  be  parties 
to  such  a  system  except  by  legal  compulsion  and  against  conscience. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not  deny  to  infidels,  for  unbelief,  any 
right  to  which  any  other  citizen  is  entitled. 

But  we  hold  that  the  common  school  system,  as  it  has  been  lately  inter- 
preted by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  necessarily  transfers  to  the  inter- 
est of  infidel  sectarianism  the  advantages  which  are  denied  to  Christian  sec- 
tarianism of  every  kind. 

Again,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  sectarianism  of  any  and  of  every  kind,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Chris- 
tian, in  the  sehoola  that  are  supported  by  the  State. 

But  we  hold,  also,  that,  so  far  as  the  commonwealth  is  concerned  in  the 
character  of  her  future  citizens,  even  the  least  perfect  religion  of  Christian 
sectarianism  would  be  better  than  no  religion  at  all.  And  we  hold  that,  of 
all  bad  uses  to  which  the  public  money  can  be  perverted,  among  the  worst 
would  be  the  expending  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  to  education,  for  the 
spread  and  propagation  of  sectarian  infidelity.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  sup- 
pose that  either  the  Legislature,  Oouinion  Council,  or  School  Commissioners 
ever  intended  such  perversion.  We  hold,  nevertheless,  that  the  consequence 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  the  apprehension  of  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  these  schools,  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  education  which 
each  denomination  might,  under  proper  restraints  and  vigilance,  give  to  its 
own  poor,  has  passed  and  become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  "  The  Public 
School  Society  of  New  York."  That  corporation  is  in  liigh  and  almost 
exclusive  standing  with  the  Common  Council.* 

*  "  Tlie  Public  Schooi  Society  "  was  originnllj  incorporated  for  "  the  editcaUon  of 
poor  children  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  ore  not  provided  for  by,  any  reli^ous  society." 
Tbe  puipoae  was  humsne,  patriotic,  and  beaevolenC  But,  alas  1  it  h  s  be  n  most 
sadly  departed  from.  One  of  tlie  molives — indeed,  the  principal  one — wh  h  h  y  se 
forth  in  their  petition  for  a  charter  from  Ihc  people  and  Legiskture  of  the  St<  e  wn. 
in  their  own  language,  "  the  benefits  which  nould  reeult  to  society  fi'om  tbe  eda  a  on 
of  such  children,  by  imflantinq  in  their  uinds  the  principles  or  as  g  on  and 
HORALITT."  This  was  in  180&.  In  I80S,  they  obtained  a  con^derable  app  op  u  on 
of  the  public  money,  independent  \>t  the  school  fund ;  and  liad  themselves  d  na  d 
the  "  Free-Scliool  Society  of  New  York,"  with  an  extension  of  their  pow  rs      a     ng 
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Now,  the  education  which  is  imparted  on  the  principle  of  the  sclioola  of 
that  Society  is,  in  our  decided  opinion,  calculated,  from  its  defectireness,  to 
disappoint  the  benevolent  hope  of  legislative  bounty,  and  to  make  bad  and 
dangerous  citizens.  We  all  know  that  the  belief  of  another  world  is,  ulti- 
mately, at  the  base  of  all  that  is  just  and  sacred  in  this.  The  love  of  God, 
the  hope  of  future  rewards,  the  dread  of  future  punishment — one  or  all  of 
these  constitute  and  must  he  the  foundation  of  conscience  iu  the  breast  of 
every  man.  Where  neither  of  them  exists,  conscience  is  but  an  idle  word. 
Eel^ion  is  but  the  development  of  these  important  truths,  governing  man 
by  their  internal  influence  on  hia  passions  and  afiections,  r^ulatlng  the 
order  of  his  duties  to  God,  to  his  country,  to  his  neighbor  and  hin^elf  If 
they  have  their  full  force,  ho  will  be  a  man  of  justice,  probity,  and  truth. 
And  in  proportion  as  such  men  are  numerous  in  the  commonwealth,  in  the 
same,  proportion  will  the  State  enjoy  security  and  happiness  from  within, 
honor  and  high  estimation  ih)m  without^ 

Now,  holding  these  truths  as  indisputable,  we  ask  you,  fcllow-dtizens,  fo 
aay  whether  this — not  common,  but  public — school  system,  as  it  is  now  ad- 
ministered, under  the  interpretation  of  the  Common  Council,  is  calculated 
to  raise  up  for  your  successors  in  the  State  men  of  this  description ;  or, 
rather,  whether  it  does  not  promise  you  men  of  a  different  and  diametrically 
opposite  character  ?  The  Common  Council  makes  it  a  condition — an  essen- 
tial one  of  those  schools — that  religion  shah  not  be  taught,  for  this  would 
be  sectarianism.     And  thus  the  intellect  is  cultivated,  if  you  please,  but  the 

"all  children  who  are  proper  objects  of  gratuitous  education."  In  1810,  they  obtained 
an  act  {for  they  never  elumbered),  putting  the  right  of  membcrsliip  at  a  contribution 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  providing  far  them  another  extra  appropriation.  Thus  tbey  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  until  they  finally  got  themselves  denominated  "  The  Public 
School  Society  of  New  York,"  and  from  that  time  labelled  their  schools,  as  if  they 
beloi^ied  to  the  community  at  large,  "  Public  Schools."  They  are  not,  certainly,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  what  they  profess  to  be.  They  are  merely  called  "  public 
schools,"  but  they  belong  to  a  private  corporation,  who  have  crept  up  into  high  favor 
with  the  powers  that  be,  and  have  assumed  the  excludve  right  of  monopolizing  the 
education  of  youth,  and  of  rcceivii^  eiclusivelf  iho  public  funds  set  apnrt  for  that 
benevolent  and  patriotic  purpose. 

But  there  is  one  eireumstajiee  which  brands  their  escluaive  pretension  witii  the 
stamp  of  rare  and  peculiar  arrogance.  It  is,  that  they  claim  the  common  school  funds 
on  tlie  express  ground  of  defeating  the  very  end  for  which  theic  charter  was  obtained, 
viz.,  "  the  benefits  that  would  result  to  society  from  the  education  of  (such)  children, 
by  implanting  in  their  minds  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality."  Now,  in  their 
apostasy  from  their  first  ptofesaon,  they  claim  the  merit  of  benefiting  society  by  see- 
ing thn^  in  their  schools,  no  principle  of  religion  and  morality  shall  be  implanted ! 
The  same  body,  under  different  names,  obtnlning  a  charter  and  high  pecuniary  privl. 
leges  in  consideration  of  their  doing  a  certain  good  work ;  and  yet  coming  out  openly 
to  claim  exclusively  the  boanty  granted  for  that  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  have  taken  the  precaution  that  the  good  work  shall  not  be  performed  in 
connection  with  education.  Not  only  will  they  not  perform  it  themselves,  but  they 
will  not  allow  others  to  aeoomplish  it.  What  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  society 
when  they  applied  for  a  ciiarter,  would  be  a  terrible  injury  now.  And  if,  by  chance, 
"  tlie  principles  of  rehpon  and  morality  were  implanted  in  the  minds  of  children," 
there  would  result  nolJiing  but  sectarianism,  bickering,  and  religious  wars,  and,  over 
and  above,  the  equilibrium  of  the  American  Constitution  would  bo  aicfully  disturbed, 
the  rights  of  conscience  would  be  violated,  and  disasters  hinumerable  would  he  the 

(Vide  the  apprehensions  of  the  lame  and  laboring  report  put  forth,  in  April,  on 
behalf  of  the  public  school  system,  as  emanating  fhim  n  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Assistant  Aldermen,  agamst  the  petitions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians, and  others,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  believe  still  that  society  would  be  i)ene. 
fitted  by  having  "  principles  of  religion  and  mor.nlity  implanted  in  the  minds  of  cbil- 
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heart  and  moral  character  are  left  to  their  natural  depravity  and  wildnesa. 
This  is  not  education ;  and,  above  all,  this  is  not  t/ie  education  calculated  to 
make  good  citizens. 

Education  cultivates  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  aoul,  the  tsill  as  well 
as  the  understanding  and  memory. 

The  public  school  sjstem  not  only  does  Ttot  cultivate  the  will  (for  this 
can  hardly  be  done  without  the  aid  of  religion),  hut  it  almost  emancipates 
the  will,  even  in  the  tender  age  of  childhood,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
religion  itself.  We  have  found  in  the  hands  of  oox  children  lessons  setting 
forth,  in  substance,  that,  after  all,  fmnume  feelings  end  actions  are  about  the 
best  religion. 

In  these  schools  you  give  them  knowledge  without  the  moderating  prin- 
ciple which  will  direct  its  use,  or  prevent  its  being  applied  to  the  worst  of 
purposes.  What  principle  do  you  inculcate  that  will  chock  the  lie  that  is 
rising  to  their  lips,  or  cause  confusion  on  their  brow  when  they  have  uttered 
it  1  None,  Rehgion  could  accomplish  this,  but  religion  is  excluded.  If 
you  tell  them  there  is  a  God  who  will  punish  them,  the  atheist  father,  who 
thinks  himBelf  an  honest  man  without  God,  and  who  thinks  hia  own  opin- 
ions good  enough  for  liis  child,  will  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  show  that  you  violate  the  condition  of  the  grant  in  favor  of 
common  schools,  by  speaking  of  God,  or  any  thing  aectarian.  What  prin- 
ciples of  self-restraint  are  inculcated  in  this  spurious  system  of  education, 
which  leaves  the  iciU  of  the  pnpil  to  riot  in  the  tierceneas  of  unrestrained 
lusts !  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  be  should  walk,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  the  maxim  of  one  who  judged  of 
hnman  nature  with  more  than  human  penetration.  But  the  Common  Coun- 
cil has  reversed  it,  and  decided  that  the  child  will  train  up  itself,  provided 
you  give  it  knowledge  without  religion. 

Thus  far,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  stated  our  objections  to  the  present 
system  of  common  school  educatioa,  not  as  they  affect  us  more  than  any 
other  denomination  of  Christians. 

We  have  stated  them  in  view  of  the  bearing  which  that  sjtem  is  likely 
to  have  on  interests  in  which  jou  are  concerned  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
ourselves,  viz.,  religion,  morals,  individual  and  social  happiness,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State. 

We  believe  it  was  the  warning  voice  of  the  illustrious  Washington, 
among  the  most  solemn  words  of  t/ie  patriot,  breathed  into  the  ear  of  his 
beloved  country,  to  letcare  of  the  man  who  would  inculcate  morality  without 
religion. 

We  now  come  to  the  statement  of  grievances  which  affect  us  in  our  civil 
and  religious  rights  as  Roman  Catholics, 

Under  the  guarantee  of  liberty  of  conscience,  we  profess  the  religion 
which  we  believe  to  be  true  and  pleasing  to  God. 

We  inherit  it  (many  of  us)  from  our  persecuted  fathers,  for  we  are  the 
sons  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  reUgious  freedom. 

Our  conscience  obliges  ns  to  transmit  it  to  our  children. 

A  brief  experience  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  city  of  New  York 
convinced  us  that  we  could  not  discharge  our  conacientiona  duty  to  our  off- 
apcing  if  we  allowed  them  to  bo  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  irre- 
ligious principles  on  which  these  schools  are  conducted,  and  to  some  of 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  But,  besides  these,  there  were  other 
grotmds  of  distrust  and  danger,  which  aoon  forced  on  us  the  conclusion  that 
tiie  benefits  of  public  educariun  were  not  for  vs.  Besides  the  introduction 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  witl;  the  prevailing  theory 
that  from  these  even  children  are  to  get  their  notions  of  religion,  contrary 
to  our  principles,  there  were,  in  the  class-books  of  those  schoola,  falae  (aa  we 
believe)  historical  statements  respecting  the  men  and  things  of  past  times, 
calculated  to  fill  the  minds  of  our  children  with  errors  of  fact,  and  at  the 
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Bame  time  to  excite  in  them  prejudice  agaiDBt  the  religion  of  their  parents 
and  gasrdians.  These  parages  ■were  not  considered  as  sectarian,  inasmuch 
as  they  liad  been  selected  aa  mere  reading-lessons,  and  were  not  in  fatior  of 
any  particular  sect,  bot  merely  against  the  Catholics,  We  feel  it  is  unjust 
that  such  passages  ehould  be  tanght  at  all  in  schools  to  the  support  of 
which  we  are  contribntors  aa  well  as  others.  But  that  such  books  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  (yur  (ncn  children,  and  that  in  part  at  our  own 
e^enae,  was,  in  our  opinion,  unjust,  minatural,  and,  at  all  events,  to  us  in- 
toferable.  Accordingly,  through  very  great  additional  sacriflces,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  provide  schools  under  our  churches,  and  elsewhere,  in  which 
to  educate  our  children  as  our  conscientious  duly  required.  This  we  have 
done  to  the  number  of  some  thousands  for  scTeral  years  past,  during  all 
which  time  we  have  been  obliged  to  pay  taxes ;  and  we  feeL  it  unjust  and 
oppressive  that,  whilst  we  educate  our  children  as  well,  we  contend,  as  they 
would  be  at  the  public  schools,  we  are  denied  our  portion  of  the  school 
fund,  simply  because  we  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  train  them  up  in  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  religion.  This  we  feel  to  be  unjust  and  unequal.  For 
we  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  as  other  citizens.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  in  the 
State. 

And  although  most  of  us  are  poor,  still  the  poorest  man  amongst  us  is 
obliged  to  pay  taxes  from  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  the  rent  of  his  room  or 
little  tenement.  Is  it  not,  then,  hard  and  unjust  that  such  a  man  cannot 
have  the  bensSt  of  education  for  his  child  without  sacrificmg  the  lights  of 
his  religion  and  conscience }  He  sends  his  child  to  a  school  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  Church,  in  which  these  rights  will  be  secure.  But  he  has  to 
support  this  school  also.  In  Ireland  he  was  compelled  to  support  a  Church 
hostile  to  his  religion  ;  and  here  he  is  compelled  to  support  schools  in 
which  his  religion  fares  hut  little  better,  and  to  support  his  own  school 
be^des. 

Is  this  state  of  thing?,  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  Americans,  is  this 
state  of  things  worthy  of  you^  worthy  of  your  country,  worthy  of  our  just 
and  glorious  Constitution  !  Put  yourselves  in  the  poor  man's  place,  and  say 
whether  you  would  not  despise  him,  if  he  did  not  labor  by  every  lawfid 
means  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  bondage.  He  has  to  pay  double  tax- 
ation for  the  education  of  his  child — one  to  the  misinterpreted  law  of  the 
land,  and  another  to  his  eonacience.  He  sees  his  child  going  to  school  with 
perhaps  only  the  fragment  of  a  worn-out  book,  thinly  clad,  and  its  bare  feet 
on  the  frozen  pavement ;  whereas,  if  he  had  his  rights,  he  could  improve  the 
clothing,  he  conld  get  better  books,  and  have  his  child  better  taught,  than 
it  is  possible  in  actual  circumstances. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  some  statements  of  our  motives  which 
have  been  put  forth  against  us. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  we  seek  our  share  of  the  school  fund  for  the 
support  and  advancement  of  our  religion. 

We  beg  to  assure  you,  with  respect,  that  we  would  scorn  to  support  or 
advance  our  religion  at  any  other  than  our  own  expense.  But  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  religion  in  the  minds  of 
ohr  children.  This  points  out  the  sole  difference  between  what  we  Beck 
and  what  some  narrow- minded  or  misinformed  journals  have  accused  us  of 

If  the  public  schools  could  have  been  constituted  on  a  principle  which 
would  have  secured  a  perfect  neut/ralily  of  influence  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, then  we  should  have  no  reason  to  complain.  But  this  has  not  been 
done,  and  we  respectfiilly  submit  that  it  is  impossible.  The  cold  indiffer- 
ence with  which  it  is  required  that  all  religions  shall  be  treated  in  those 
schools — the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment — the  selection  of  passages 
as  reading-lessons  from  Protestant  and  prejudiced  authors,   on  points  in 
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which  our  creed  is  supposed  to  be  involved — the  commenta  of  the  teacher, 
of  which  the  commissioneTS  cannot  he  cognizant — the  Bchool  libraries, 
stuffed  with  sectarian  -works  against  us— form  against  our  religion  a  combi- 
nation of  influences  prejudicial,  and  to  whose  action  it  would  be  criminal  in 
us  to  expose  our  children  at  such  an  age. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  our  opposition  to 
the  public  schools,  and  of  the  unjust  and  unequal  grievances  of  which  we 
complain. 

You  can  judge  of  our  rights  by  your  own.  Ton  cannot  be  erpected  to 
know  our  religion ;  many  of  you  have,  no  doubt,  strong  prqudices  against 
it,  which  we  are  fain  to  ascribe  precisely  to  the  circumstance  of  your  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  know  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  your  prejudices  and  your  disapproval  of  our  faith, 
we  have  confidence  in  your  high  principles  of  justice,  under  the  sanction  of 
our  common  Constitution,  which  secures  equal  religious  and  civil  rights  to 
all.  Put  yourselves  in  our  situation,  and  say  whether  it  is  just,  or  equal,  or 
constitutional,  that,  whereas  we  are  contributors  to  the  public  funds,  we 
shall  be  excluded  from  our  share  of  l>enefit  in  their  expenditure,  unless  we 
submit  to  the  arbitrary  and  irreligious  conditions  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  thereby  violate  our  rights  of  CMJScience  3 

Our  religion  is  dear  to  us ;  for  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  our  fathers'  sufferings  and  our  own.  Education  is 
dear  to  us,  for  the  tyrants  who  wished  to  enslave  our  ancestors  and  us,  made 
it  criminal  felony  for  the  schoolmaster  to  come  among  us,  unless  he  were  the 
avowed  enemy  of  our  creed. 

We  seek  for  nothing  but  what  we  conceive  to  be  our  rights,  and  which 
can  be  granted  without  violating  or  abridging  the  pririleges  of  any  other 
denomination  or  individual  breathing.  They  may  be  refused,  as  they  have 
been.  If  they  should,  neither  shall  we  yet  suffer  our  children  to  receive  the 
anti-religious  education  of  the  public  schools,  nor  shall  we  kiss  the  hand 
that  fixes  a  blot  on  the  Constitution,  by  oppressively  denying  our  just 
claims. 

What  do  we  contend  for  1  Simply  that  our  children  shall  bo  educated 
apart  from  these  influences.  We  contend  for  Jtbcrty  of  cmssieitce  and  freedom 
of  education.  We  hold  that  the  laws  of  nature,  of  religion,  and  the  very 
Constitution  of  the  country,  secure  to  parents  the  right  of  superintending 
the  education  of  their  own  children. 

This  right  we  contend  for,  but  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  exercise 
it  under  the  unjust  disadvantages  of  double  taxation.  If  the  State,  consid- 
ering our  children  as  its  own,  grants  money  for  their  education,  are  we  not 
entitled  to  our  portion  of  it  when  we  perform  the  services  which  are  re- 
quired ? 

It  appears  not,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Common  Council,  unless 
we  send  onr  children  to  schools  in  which  our  reli^oua  rights  are  to  be  vio- 
lat«^,  and  our  offipring  qualified  to  pass  over  to  the  thicfeening  ranks  of 
infidelity.    This  shall  not  be.    Much  as  we  dread  ignorance,  we  dread  this 

If  justice  were  done  us,  we  could  increase  the  number  of  our  teachers  to 
a  proportion  corresponding  with  the  number  of  children.  We  could  im- 
prove onr  means  of  teaching ;  we  could  bring  our  children  out  of  the  damp 
basements  of  our  churches  into  pure  air  of  better  localities.  In  a  word, 
^ve  us  our  just  proportion  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  if  we  do  not 
give  as  good  an  education  apart  from  rdigiovs  instruction  as  is  giv«n  in  the 
public  schools,  to  one  third  a  larger  number  of  children,  for  the  same  money, 
we  are  willing  to  renounce  our  just  cl^m.  Let  the  prqier  authorities  appoint 
any  test  of  improvement  that  shall  be  general,  and  we  shall  abide  by  it. 
Neither  do  we  desire  that  any  children  shall  attend  our  schools  except  those 
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of  our  own  communion — although,  so  far  aaice  are  concerned,  thej  shall  be 
open  to  all. 

In  a  country  like  this,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  protect  the  guarantee!) 
rights  of  each.  Should  the  professors  of  some  weak  or  unpopular  religion 
be  oppressed  to-day,  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  to-morrow  on  soma 
other.  Every  successful  attempt  in  that  ■way  will  embolden  the  spiiit  of 
encroachment  and  diminish  the  power  of  resistance  ;  and,  in  such  an  event, 
the  monopolizers  of  education,  after  having  discharged  the  office  of  public 
tutor,  may  find  it  convenient  to  assume  that  of  public  preacher.  The  tran- 
sition will  not  be  found  difficult  or  unnatural  from  the  idea  of  a  common 
school  to  that  of  a  common  religion,  from  which,  of  course,  in  order  to 
make  it  popular,  all  Christian  sectarianism  will  he  carefully  excluded. 

"  Kesist  the  beginnings,"  is  a  wise  maxim  in  the  preservation  of  rights. 

Should  the  American  people  ever  stand  by  and  tolerate  the  open  and 
authoritative  violation  of  their  Magna  Oharta,  then,  the  republic  will  have 
seen  the  end  of  its  days  of  glory. 

The  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  civilized  world  will  fold  their 
hands  in  grief  and  despair.  The  tyrants  of  the  earth  will  point  to  the  flag 
nhich  your  fathers  planted,  and  cry,  Hal  ha  I 

The  nations  from  afar  will  gaze  upon  it,  and  behold  with  astonishment 
its  bright  stars  faded,  and  its  stripes  turned  into  scorpions. 

The  above  address  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  school-room  of  St.  James'  Church, 
August  10th,  1840,  having  been  submitted  by 

t  John  Hughbs,  Bishop  of  BadleopolU,  "l 
Coadjutor  and  Administrator  of  the  j 
Diacese  of  Nem  Yorh.  j 

Htjqh  Sweeny,  j 

Thomas  O'Connor,  | 

James  W,  McKeos,  \  Committee. 

Gbegory  Dillon,  j 

J.  W,  White,  | 

B.  O'CoBKon, 

James  Kf.llt,  | 

Jobs  McLodohlin,  J 


THE   StOMAN   CATHOLICS. 

Fjlllow-citizbns  :  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  of  New  York,  hav- 
ing appealed  to  you  against  a  recent  decision  of  the  Common  Council  reject- 
ing their  petition  for  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  for  the  support  of  their 
church  schools,  and  having  seen  fit  to  prefer  charges  of  a  gross  and  serious 
nature  against  the  present  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  they  owe 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  community  who  have,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
in  great  measure  confided  to  them  the  important  subject  of  common  educa- 
tion, to  reply,  and  disabuse  the  public  mind. 

It  is  proper,  at  the  threshold,  to  remove  an  important  error  winch  per- 
vades almost  every  part  of  the  address.  It  assumes  that  the  plan  of  with- 
holding the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  and  other  school  moneys  from 
religious  societies,  is  peculiar  to  the  city  of  New  York,  ar.d  speaks  of  the 
late  decision  of  the  Common  Council  as  something  new ;  whereas  neither 
the  Constitution  nor  laws  of  the  State  contemplate  any  such  use  of  the  fund. 
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It  never  was  so  appropriated  in  any  paxt  of  the  State,  escept  during  a  few 
years  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  experiment  resulted,  inconsiderable  as 
the  amount  then  was,  as  it  ever  mnst  result — in,  producing  jealousies  and 
abuses,  which  induced  a  repeal  of  the  law  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Common  Council  was,  therefore,  only  in  conflrmation 
of  a  previous  one,  and  waa  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the 
laws,  and  practice  of  the  State,  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  vote  was  tmanimous, 
every  member  being  present. 

With  such  portions  of  the  address  as  relate  to  the  general  question, 
whether  the  school  money  shall  or  shall  not  be  given  to  religious  societies 
for  the  support  of  church  schools,  it  is  not  proposed  to  detain  you  long. 
This  question  has  been  so  conclusively  settled  by  public  opinion,  and  the 
consequent  action  of  our  legislative  bodies,  tJiat,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  it  now,  might  be  considered  an  insult  oiFered  to  the  understanding  of  the 
people.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  axiom  connected  with  our  political  insti- 
tutions which  is  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  an  Xmerican  than 
this:  "Religious  establishments  must  not  be  supported  by  general  taxa- 
tion." In  the  primaiy  question,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society 
have  no  interest  that  is  not  common  to  every  citizen.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  quality  and  management  of  the  public  schools,  the^  feel  a  deep  interest, 
and  bold  themselves  strictly  responsible  to  public  opinion  ajid  the  consti- 
tuted anthorities.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  be  either  admitted  or  refuted.  They 
are  of  a  grave  and  serious  character,  and  such  as  shonid,  if  true,  justly  de-  . 
prive  the  trustees  of  the  confidence  which  has  been  so  long  reposed  in  them. 
But  they  are  not  true,  nor  is  there  even  an  attempt  made  in  the  address  to 
sustain  them  by  evidence.  Bold  assertion,  vague  generalizing,  and  mystical 
reasoning,  are  alone  relied  upon.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
follow  the  address  throngh  all  the  forms  and  windings  it  is  made  to  assume, 
in  endeavoring  to  fasten  upon  the  public  school  system  of  education  features 
the  most  odious  to  a  moral  and  religious  people.  That  document  asserts 
that,  according  to  the  late  decision  of  the  Common  Council,  "  if  you  should 
allow  the  smallest  ray  of  religion  to  enter  the  school-room — if  you  should 
teach  the  children  that  there  is  an  eye  which  sees  every  wicked  thought, 
that  there  is  a  God,  a  stat«  of  rewards  and  punishments  beyond  this  ufe, 
then  you  would  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  bounty  of  the  State."  It  also  avers 
that  "the  public  school  system  in  the  city  of  Hew  York  is  entirely  favorable 
to  the  sectarianism  of  infidelity,  and  opposed  only  to  that  of  poative.  Chris- 
tianity;" that  "it  prepares  the  pupil  for  iniriation  into  the  mysteries  of 
Fanny-Wrightism,  or  any  other  scheme  of  infidelity  which  may  come  in 
their  way ; "  that  "  it  is  calculated  to  make  bad  and  dangerous  citizens ;  that 
no  principle  is  inculcated  that  will  check  the  lie  that  is  rising  to  the  pupil's 
lip,  or  cause  confusiou  on.  their  brow  when  they  have  uttered  it ;  "  that  it 
"  leaves  the  will  of  the  pupil  to  riot  in  the  fierceness  of  unresfcrBined  lusts." 
But  we  forbear.  These  are,  indeed,  high  and  serious  cliai^es.  Happily  for 
the  reputarion  of  the  city,  and  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  who  have  re- 
ceived and  are  receiving  their  education  in  the  public  schools,  they  are  as 
unfounded  as  they  are  monstrous.  Even  the  authors  of  the  address  shrink 
from  a  picture  of  thrar  own  coloring,  and  declare  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
say  "  that  either  the  Legislature,  Common  Council,  or  School  Commission- 
ers, ever  intended  such  perversiocs." 

What,  then,  fellow-citizens,  do  they_  mean  1  The  answer  is  obvious- 
They  claim  to  have  discovered  that  the  illustrious  men  who  originated  our 
admirable  system  of  common  school  education,  the  framers  of  our  State 
Constitution,  and  the  successive  legislative  bodies  who  have  enacted  laws  on 
the  sutgect— in  short,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  have 
been,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  laboring  under  a  gross  and  dangerous  delusion ; 
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and  it  follows,  bj  necessary  implication,  tliat  the  authors  of  the  address  are 
the  exclnsi ye  judges  of  what  constitutes  religion,  and  of  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion adapted  to  American  citizens. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  address,  that,  with  the  school- 
books  in  their  hands,  not  a  quotation  is  made  to  sustain  their  charges ;  and 
the  only  book  objected  to  by  name  is  "  The  Iloly  Scriptures  without  note  or 


Strange  inconsistency  1  They  chai^  us  with  teaching  infidelity  and  a 
reli^on  adverse  to  Christianity,  and  yet  condemn  us  for  using,  unless  accom- 
panied hy  their  own  explanation,  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  which  believers  and  unbelievers  unite  in  pronouncing  the 
most  perfect  code  of  morals  ever  presented  to  the  world. 

The  trustees  of  the  public  schools  did  suppose  that,  by  introducing  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  schools,  they  would  not  only  avoid  the  charge  of 
teaching  "infidelity  and  Panny-Wrightism,"  but  that,  in  using  the  impres- 
sive and  sublime  language  of  the  inspired  penmen,  "  without  note  or  com- 
ment," they  would  disarm  the  jealousy  and  quiet  the  fears  of  all  who  believe 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  Had  they  attempted  to  enforce  the  peculiar  views 
of  any  who  deduce  their  religious  doctrmes  from  the  Scriptures,  they  would 
justly  have  incurred  the  charge  of  "  sectarianism."  But,  says  the  address, 
religion  is  not  taught  in  any  form.  It  is  true  that  religion  is  not  taught  in 
the  sense  that  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo^phy  are,  nor  was  it 
ever  intended  that  it  should  form  a  branch  of  public  instruction.  Our  Con- 
stitution and  laws  have  wisely  omitted  to  provide  for  such  instruction  at  the 
public  expense,  and  have  left  it  where  it  belongs — to  the  parent  and  pajitor, 
and  religious  seminaries,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
votaries. 

The  reading-books  used  in  the  public  schools  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  private  schools  of  a  similar  grade  in  which  children  of  various  religious 
persuasions,  including  those  of  our  more  wealthy  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church,  are  educated. 

Many  of  them  contain  the  best,  most  sublime,  and  impressive  essays  on 
morals  and  religion  that  can  be  found  in  the  English  language,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  impress  on  the  young  mind  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  picture  vice  in  its  naked  deformity,  and  present  virtue  hi  her  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  colors. 

Let  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts,  our  prisons,  and  the  receptacles 
for  those  who,  by  reason  of  "rioting  in  the  fierceness  of  unrestrained  lusts," 
have  become  a  public  charge,  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  our 
system  of  education  on  the  mind  and  morals,  as  compared  with  any  other 
system,  and  the  result  will  be  found  highly  favorable  to  the  public  schools. 

Let  the  characters  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  educated  at 
these  schools  be  inquired  into  with"  a  view  to  ascei^ain  their  value  as  citizens 
and  their  love  of  truth,  as  compared  with  those  who  have  received  their 
education  by  the  opposite  system,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  the 
friends  of  the  "  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  "  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  result. 

The  address  states  that  books  have  been  found  in  the  hands  of  Cathohc 
children  "  setting  forth  in  substance,  that,  after  all,  humane  feelings  and 
actions  are  about  the  best  religion."  The  eminent  prelate  who  read  the 
address,  and  said  that  he  was  concerned  in  drafting  it,  on  the  same  occasion 
read  to  the  assembly,  from  one  of  the  school-books,  a  stoty  entitled  "  Sun- 
day Morning."  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and  son,  and  is  evidently 
intended  to  convey  a  twofold  moral :  one,  that  worship  is  a  work  of  the 
"  mind  and  spirit,"  and  that,  when  these  are  right,  it  will  be  acceptable  in 
the  Divine  sight,  however  various  in  form  and  ceremony ;  and,  by  an  acci- 
dent which  is  made  to  happen  to  a  poor  man  in  the  street,  as  the  several 
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congregations  are  retiring  from  their  respective  places  of  worsMp,  it  further 
aima  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  the  Christian  religion,  in  whatever  form 
professed,  leads  to  humane  feelmgs  and  actions."  The  story  occurs  in  the 
■'  American  Popular  Leasons,"  p.  124,  and  is  certainly  any  thing  but  "  secta- 
rian," This  is  clearly  the  story  referred  to,  and  it  aMumes  importance  be- 
cause it  iiimishes  data  whereby  to  estimate  the  charges  gainst  the  public 
schools,  and  the  books  used  in  them,  of  which  the  address  is  so  prolific. 

There  are  portions  of  the  address  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  understand,  or  reconcile  with  other  portions.  One  ot>iection  to  the  public 
school  system  is,  that^  in  excluding  the  "  different  creeds  of  the  various  de- 
nominations," "  the  Christian  religion  necessarily  is  banished  f^om  the  halls 
of  public  education."  Yet  it  declares  that  "  the  Roman  Catholics  arc 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  sectarianism  of  any  and  every  kind  in  the 
bcUooIb  that  are  supported  by  the  State."  The  questions  then  occur,  Will 
they  exclude  religious  instruction  from  the  Catholic  schools  ?  and,  if  so,  in 
what  will  they  differ  from  the  public  schools !  If  they  teach  "  science  with- 
out religion,"  wil!  it  not,  according  to  their  own  showing,  produce  "  enlight- 
ened vifiany,"  and  be  liable  to  the  awfW  consequences  which  they  predicate 
of  the  system  denounced !  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mean^as  they  cer- 
tainly must — to  teach  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  how  can  they  ask  "  to 
be  supported  by  the  State  "  1 

They  say  that  "  they  could  not  discharge  their  conscientious  duty  to 
thdr  offspring,  if  they  allowed  them  to  be  brought  up  under  the  irreligious 
principles  on  which  the  public  schools  are  conducted ; "  and,  while  they  ask 
of  the  State  the  nioaus  of  supporting  their  schools,  that  they  may  train  up 
their  children  "  in  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,"  they  assure  tbe  public 
that  they  "  would  scorn  to  support  or  advance  their  religion  at  any  other 
than  their  own  expense." 

A  solution  of  some  of  these  incongruities  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  class  themselves  among  "  sectarians,"  or  "  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,"  but  claim  to  be  emphatiimlly  "The  Church,"  However 
sincerely  and  conflJently  they  may  entertain  this  view  of  the  subject,  can 
they,  fellow-citizens,  with  propriety  ask  you  to  sustain  the  Legislature  in 
giving  it  the  high  sanction  of  legal  enactment  ?  We  think  you  will  unite 
with  us  in  saying,  No  ! 

That  portion  of  the  address  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  grievances 
which  are  thought  to  affect  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  "  civil  and  reli- 
^ous  rights,"  remains  to  t>e  considered.  And  the  trustees  approach  it  with 
the  seriousness  which  its  importance  demands. 

The  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  children  of  this  city  from 
the  public  schools  has  been  cause  of  deep  and  abiding  regret  to  the  trustees. 
At  various  times  during  the  last  ten  years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  their  attendance.  Propositions  have  again  and  again  been 
submitted  to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  to  institute  a  joint  examination  of 
the  books  used  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  view  to  their  expurgation  from 
every  thing  obnoxious  to  Catholic  censure ;  but  these  overtures  have  not,  the 
trustees  regret  to  say,  been  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made. 
Within  the  present  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  "  examine  the  books  in  use  in  the  public  schools,  including  those  in 
the  libraries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  report  whether  they  contain  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  any  of  its  religious 
tenets,  with  power  to  communicate  with  such  persons  of  that  Church  as  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  them  in  reference  to  such  alterations."  An  interview 
was  accordingly  procured  with  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which, 
after  a  full  and  apparently  a  ftauk  interchange  of  views,  resulted  in  hia  con- 
senting to  receive  a  copy  of  each  book  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  an 
understanding  that  he  would  communicate  with  the  committee  when  he  had 
examined  them. 
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Pending' this  effort  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  and  yiews,  and  be- 
fore any  communicEition  is  made  to  tiie  committee,  tlie  Catholic  press  tcema 
with  misrepresentations  of  the  public  scliools  and  abase  of  the  trustees, 
which  are  followed  ap  by  the  address  now  under  review ;  and  that,  too, 
after  positive  assurances  had  been  given  that  every  thing  should  be  removeil 
from  the  school-books  to  which,  they  might  sse  fit  to  object. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  no  expurgation — nothing  of  a  mere  negative- 
character — will  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  clei^.  If  the  doctrines  of  their 
Church  he  not  taught,  nothing  can  be  which  they  would  not  pronoiince 
heretical,  and  "  adverse  to  Chnstianity."  Even  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  Sec- 
tarian and  dangerous,  "  without  note  or  comment ; "  and  certainly  no  cmu- 
nients  would  be  acceptable  other  than  those  of  their  own  Church.  Ttn 
address  does,  indeed,  declare,  that  "  if  the  public  schools  could  have  tccii 
constituted  on  a  principle  which  would  have  secured  a  perfect  neutrality  of  . 
influence  on  the  subject  of  religion,"  then  they  would  have  no  reason  In 
complain ;  but  in  the  same  paragraph,  they  are  careful  to  declare  that  such 
consummation  is  impossible.  And  why  impossible?  we  would  ask,  uiiIceh 
one  of  the  parties  enters  upon  the  undertaking  with  feelings  of  escluaiveTjes>i 
which  forfcSd  a  compromise. 

It  is  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished and  other  Protestant  Churches,  and  a  majority  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  of  Ireland,  have  agreed  upon  a  general  system  of  education,  and 
a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  Sacred  Scripture,  for  the  national  schools 
of  that  country.  At  the  conference  just  referred  to,  the  qu^tiori  was  dis- 
tinctly put,  whether  the  objection  of  the  Catholic  clei^  to  the  public 
schools,  so  far  m  regaids  reading  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment, 
would  be  removed  by  the  use  of  these  extracts  in  them  ?  The  answer  was, 
that  the  dissenting  bishops  had  appealed  to  the  pope  against  the  mnjority 
of  their  body,  and,  as  His  Holiness  had  not  yet  settled  the  question,  he  wa,« 
not  prepared  to  give  an  answer.  The  trustees  very  much  regret  that  circum- 
stances have  placed  them  in  a  situation  which  renders  this  esposition  neces- 
sary. But  they  could  not  do  less,  and- discharge  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  the  public. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  real  causes  of  complaint  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  against  the  public  schools.  The  books  selected  for  the 
children  have,  from  the  first,  been  those  used  and  most  highly  esteemed  us 
school-books.  The  passages  objected  to,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  are  histori- 
cal, and  relate  to  what  is  generally  called  the  Reformation.  The  writers 
were  Protestants,  and  took  a  view  of  the  men  and  incidents  of  that  excited 
and  eventfiil  period  directly  opposed  to  those  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  portions  must,  of  course,  be  offen- 
sive to  Catholics,  and  they  furnish  just  cause  of  complaint.  The  books  in 
all  other  respects  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
compiled.  The  objectionable  passages  are  not  numerous,  but  tlie  books  art 
not  to  be  found  without  them.  Had  the  overtures  of  the  trustees  for  a  joint 
examination  been  acceded  to,  espui^ated  editions  would  long  ago  have  been 
prepared  for  the  public  schools. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  books  entirely  exempt  from  objection  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  one  work,  con- 
taining passages  as  liable  to  objection  as  almost  any  other,  is  now  used  as  a 
class-book  even  in  the  Catholic  schools.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees, 
nevertheless,  to  prosecute  the  work  of  expurgation  until  every  just  cause  of 
complaint  is  removed.  The  use  of  one  very  excellent  work  has  been  recent- 
ly suspended,  until  a  few  passages,  objectionable  on  the  ground  alluded  to, 
can  be  obliterated.  The  cooperation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is,  however, 
very  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  most  careful 
and  vigilant  scrutiny  on  the  part  gf  the  trustees  may  not  enable  them  to 
detect  every  tiling  that  the  former  would  exclude. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  trustees  feel  that,  in  jielding  to  the  ci 
tious  scruples  of  the  Roman  Catholica,  they  aie  hound  to  protect  the  feelingB 
and  interests  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  thej  are  even  mspoaed  to  remove 
reading-matter  to  ■which  they  can  see  no  objection,  because  it  cannot  bo 
doubted  tiiat  the  fertile  field  of  JBngiish  literature  will  still  fiunish  an  ample 
supply. 

A  hope  still  lingers  that  every  obstacle  may  be  removed,  and  that  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be  induced  to  permit 
their  children  to  participate  in  the  advanta^s  which  the  public  schools  un- 
deniably afford.  For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end  the  trastfies  will 
make  every  sacriSce  compatible  with  justice  and  propriety. 

They  remain,  ready  and  anxious  to  join  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
eflbrts  so  to  model  the  books  and  studies  in  the  public  schools  as  to  obviate 
existing  difficulties  They  think  that  it  may  be  done.  But  if— as  was  the 
case  in  the  Irish  national  schools— an  appeal  to  the  pope  should  be  ueces- 
aary,  they  are  free  to  confess,  in  the  language  of  the  address,  that  "  a  perfect 
nentrality  of  influence  on  the  subject  of  religion  "  is  indeed  "  impossible." 

The  trustees  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  religiotiB 
culture  of  the  minds  of  youth.  The  public  schools  are  open  for  ordinary 
purposes  only  thirty  hoiirs  in  each  week.  Two  entire  days  of  each  week 
mas;  t*  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  peculiar  religious  views  of  those  whose  ■ 
inclination  and  sense  of  duty  may  prompt  them  to  bestow  the  labor.  Most 
of  the  public  school  buildings  are  now  occupied  on  the  Sabbath  by  Sunday 
schools.  There  is  room  for  more,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  repeatedly 
been  told  that  the  school  buildings  were  as  open  to  them  as  to  others. 

Moreover,  fellow-citizens,  the  trustees  would  observe  that,  if  a  portion  of 
the_  school  l\ind  is  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  support  of  their 
Ohiirch  schools,  it  will  be  impossible  to  refuse  the  same  boon  to  other 
Churches- in  snort,  to  all  who  may  object,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to  a 
general  system  of  education.  The  efl'ect  would  inevitably  be,  to  destroy  the 
present  excellent  establishment,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  innumerable 
small  and  inferior  schools,  in  which,  or  in  a  part  of  them  at  least,  the  public 
money  would  be  frittered  away  in  efforts  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  each  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  urging  their  rights  of  conscience,  the  Roman  Catholics  appear  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  important  fact,  that  a  great  proportion  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens would  think  their  own  rights  of  conscience  violated  in  being  taxed  for 
"  the  support  of  Catholic  schools. 

That  religion,  as  a  branch  of  study,  should  be  excluded  from  the  system 
of  common  school  instruction,  is  the  well-settled  policy  of  the  State ;  and 
even  political  men  are  agreed  that  it  is  scarcely  of  secondary  importance 
that  it  should  be  exempted  from  the  blighting  influence  of  party  politics. 
On  both  these  points  the  trustees  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  guarded 
the  public  school  system. 

In  selecting  teachers,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  religious  profession  of  the 
candidate.  Moral  character  and  qualifications  for  the  important  station  are 
alone  looked  to.  Those  now  employed  embrace  a  variety  of  religious  per- 
suasions, including  sijt  or  seven  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  reply  to  tlie  "  Address  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics," the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  duties 
they  have  assumed  are  as  arduous  as  thej  are  responsible.  About  one  hun- 
dred of  your  fellow-wtizecs  are  ei^ged  in  this  work,  uniting  in  their  num- 
ber men  of  almost  every  religious  persuasion  and  of  every  political  party. 
Upon  a  faithful  and  judicious  discharge  of  their  duties  depends,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  future  welfare  of  the  city,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  continued 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  country.  More  than  eleven  thousand  visits  were 
made  to  the  schools  by  the  trustees  dming  the  past  year.    From  these  labors 
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neither  emolument  nor  honor  are  derived.    Other  and  higher  inotiTea  have 
induced  the  sacrifice. 

Finally,  the  trustees  invite  the  public,  and  the  officera  of  Govemmeiit,  to 
institute  a  rigid  examination  of  the  present  system.  If  a  better  can  bo  de- 
vised, they  will  cheerfully  surrender  a  trust  whicii  has  afforded- them  no 
reward  other  than  a  consciousness  of  haying  done  their  duty.  Without 
such  examination,  they  feel  assured  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  disturb  its 
operation. 

An  entire  separation  between  Church  and  State  is  a  prominent  feature 
of  our  political  compact.  History  is  pregnant  with  the  awful  consequences 
of  their  union.  Even  iu  the  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  slow  as  they 
are  to  correct  abuses,  the  bands  that  unite  them  are  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  arc  not  prepared  to  take  the  first  step  in  a  retrograde  course. 

Robert  C.  Coksbll,  President. 
A.  P.  Halsey,  Secretary. 


G. 

Ssplembsr  15,  IMO. 

To  TEE  Eight  Eev.  Dit.  Hughes  : 

The  committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  to  whom  has 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  causing  the  school-books  used  ia  the  public 
schools  to  be  expurgated  of  the  passages  containing  senriments  ohnosious 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  made  some  progress  in  their  labors, 
and,  having  learaed  that  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  placed  in  your 
hands,  a  short  time  since,  at  your  request,  copies  of  the  various  books  used, 
for  your  examination,  the  committee  are  desirous  of  receiving  from  you,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  a  detailed  specification  of  every  passage  by  you 
deemed  objectionable. 

The  committee  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repearing  the  labor 
and  expense  of  expurgation;  and,  being  aware  that  many  sentiments  and 
opinions  may  be  by  you  deemed  excepttonable  that  would  not  strike  tlie  eye 
of  a  Protestant,  however  sincerely  desirous  of  meeting  your  views,  they  feel 
the  more  in  haste  to  be  possessed  of  the  result  of  your  labors. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the  committee  that  the  Very  Eev.  Dr.  Power, 
who  was  furnished,  some  months  since,  with  copies  of  the  books,  has  not 
communicated  the  result  of  his  examination  to  them ;  and  the  committee 
will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  your  own  labor  may  be  diminished, 
if  you  should  sec  fit  to  avail  yourself  of  whatever  progress  he  may  have 
made  in  the  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  very  lespectfully, 

JosEra  B.  Collibs. 


New  Yobk,  SepUmUr  15,  184a 

To  Joseph  B,  Collihs,  Esq. ; 

Db:ak  Sin ;  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  in  relation  to 
the  cxpurgarion  of  the  hooks  used  in  the  public  schools.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  supposition,  on  the  part  of  your  committee,  that  I  was 
engaged  in  the  special  examination  of  objectionable  passages,  with  a  view 
to  assist  the  committee  in  their  laudable  undertaking.  'Riis  I  should  be 
most  willing,  however,  to  do,  if  ray  many  and  incessant  duties  left  me  suffi- 
cient leisure  for  the  purpose. 

I  ijerceive,  by  the  "  Eeply  "  of  the  trustees,  that  they  arc  directing  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  principal  passages.  One  of  them,  unless  my  rnemory 
faili  me,  I  designated  to  one  of  your  board  more  than  eighteen  months  ago 
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— viz.,  the  article  about  Ilusa,  in  "  Putnam's  Sequel ; "  and  it  lias  remained 
unSouchcd  up  to  this  time. 

With  regard,  to  the  hooks  which  your  agent  had  the  kindness  to  send,  I 
requested  them  through  Dr.  Hogan,  without  mentioning  for  what  ohject, 
and  never  dreaming  that  the  fact  would  have  produced  the  impression  that 
I  was  ahout  to  undertake  the  labor  of  a  critical  investigatiou  of  their  con- 
f«nt3.  The  committee,  indeed,  profess  their  willingness  to  reject  whatever  I 
shall  find  objectionable.  But  do  they  not  promise  too  much !  How,  the 
&ct  is,  that  I  wished  to  have  the  books  in  order  to  see  on  what  ground  the 
trustees  of  the  puhlic  schools  could,  conBistently  with  facts,  state,  as  they 
did  before  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  that  the  Catholics  had  no  rea- 
son to  object  to  the  system  so  far  as  "relates  to  books  or  exercises  of  any 
Idnd  in  the  puhlic  schools."     This  I  should  perhaps  have  stated,  hut  the 

■    ■    1  was  purely  accidental. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  with  great  respect, 

t  JoHS  Hughes,  Bislwp,  dc. 

I. 

I,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  oa  Arts  and  Sciences,  Ac, 
to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  ascertain  from 
them,  and  report  to  tius  board,  whether  any  books  of  a  sectarian  character, 
or  any  books  that  contain  auy  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  any  particular  reli- 
gious sect,  either  as  to  faith  or  church  discipline,  are  permitted  in  the  public 
schools. 

New  Yoek,  May  25, 1810. 

Dbab  Sir  ;  By  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Schools,  6?  tlie  Board  of  Aldermen,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  (as 
above)  a  copy  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Alderman  Chamberlain,  and  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  to  request  that  you  will,  at  your  earli- 
est convenience,  communicate  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  list  of 
the  books  used  in  the  schools  established  by  the  Public  School  Society. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

David  Gbaham,  Je., 
CMirman  of  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Sc/ioola,  of  the  Board  of 

Alderraen. 


To  David  Graham,  Jk.,  Esft.,  Chairman  of  ike  Committee  on  Arts  and  8ci- 

mic^  and  ScAooU,  of  the  Board  of  Aldemmt. 

The  communication  addressed  to  B.  C.  Cornell,  President  of  the  Puhlic 
School  Society  of  New  York,  under  date  of  May  25,  was  laid  before  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  monthly  meeting  held 
on  June  4,  and  then  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing on  the  very  subject  referred  to  by  you.  This  is  mentioned  in  order  to 
account  for  what  might  otherwise  appear  to  he  an  unnecessary  delay  in  re- 
sponding to  your  note.  I  would  premise  that  it  has  ever  been  the  intention 
of  the  trustees  of  the  puhlic  schools  to  divest  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
every  thing  of  a  sectarian  character ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
books  used  in, them  have  been  deemed  objectionable  hj  any  Church  or  soci- 
ety of  religious  purposes  except  the  Boman  Catholics. 

It  has  been  known  and  lamented  for  years  that  the  clergy  of  this  Church 
have  discouraged  the  attendance  of  the  ehDdrcn  of  its  memhera  at  the  pub- 
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lie  schools;  and  in  183i,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Bishop 
Dubois  for  the  purpoBe  of  remOTing  aoy  reasonable  objection  he  might  have 
to  the  course  of  studies  pursued  and  the  booka  used  m  the  public  schools, 
and  to  assure  him  of  the  wish  of  the  trustees  to  alter  or  discontinue  the  use 
of  any  book  agrunst  which  a  reasonable  objection  maji  lay,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  invite  the  coQperation  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools  of 
any  lay  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  literary 
and  moral  culture  of  yonth.  This  committee  made  a  fiill  report,  embracing 
all  the  points  insisted  on  by  the  bishop  as  necessary  to  induce  him  to  recom- 
mend the  attendance  of  Catholic  children  at  the  public  schools.  Tour  com- 
mittee will  be  flimiahed  with  a  copy  of  this  report,  if  desired ;  bttt  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  to  comply  with  all  his  propositions,  would 
have  been  to  divest  the  schools  of  their  neutral  character,  and  make  them 
such  as  would  necessarily  have  excluded  the  children  of  Protestant  parents. 
To  thiSj  of  course,  the  trustees  could  not  assent. 

Desirous  of  doing  all  they  could  to  induce  the  attendance  of  Catholic 
children,  a  teacher  professing  that  faith  was  employed  as  principal  of  school 
No.  B,  which  is  located  near  the  cathedral  in  Mott  street.  This  experiment 
did  not,  however,  answer  the  expectations  of  the  trustees.  The  subject  was 
again  brought  before  the  board  by  a  verbal  communication  from  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Varela,  through  one  of  the  trustees.  Whereopon  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had,  as  appears  by  the  minutes,  from  which  the  foBowiog.are 
extracts : 

"  The  Vice-President  stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Varela,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  had  sent  a  request  to  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  the  read- 
ing-books used  in  the  public  schools ;  whereupon  it  was 

"  Besolved,  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  eaph  of  said 
books  to  Mr.  Varela,  for  his  inspection.  It  was  also  unanimously  Sesohed, 
That  this  board  continues  to  entertain  an  anxious  desire  to  remove  every 
objection  which  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  have  to  the  books 
used,  or  the  studies  pursued,  in  the  public  schools,  and  liat  the  secretary  be 
requested  to  renew  the  assurance  given  on  a  former  occasion,  that  any  sug- 
gestion or  remarks  which  the  Bey.  Mr.  Varela  may  deem  it  right  to  make  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  that  of  his  associates,  after  said  books  nave  been  ex- 
amined, shall  receive  the  most  serious  and  respectful  consideration  of  this 
board. 

"  Bmolvtd,  further,  That  a  copy  of  these  resohttions  lie  sent  ivith  the 
books  referred  to." 

After  a  full  opportunity  to  examine  the  books,  a  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  fopy,  was  received  from  the  above-named  gentleman  : 

New  Toek,  April  8, 1840. 

Dbae  Sir  :  I  received  the  hooks  you  had  the  kindness  of  sending  to  me, 
according  to  a  resolution  oC  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Common  Schools, 
in  consequence  of  an  information  given  by  one  of  them  as  to  my  wish  of 
examining  SMd  books.  I  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  this  mark  of  good 
feeling,  and,  in  order  to  comply  with  their  request,  I  will  express  my  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

The  "  Scripture  Lessons "  present,  in  the  very  title-page,  an  attack 
agMnst  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  are  wU7i<iut 
note  or  comment,  so  as  to  call  the  attention  of  a  child,  and  to  tell  him,  "  Tour 
Church  is  wrong  in  giving  the  Bible  always  vrith  notes ;  disregard  her,  and' 
read  the  Scriptures  without  any  note  or  comment,  and  find  out  a  religion  for 
yourself."  This  is  to  establish  at  once  the  Protestant  fundamental  principle, 
and  to  make  the  public  schools  completely  sectarian. 

In  the  Geography  (p.  143),  it  is  said  "  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  have 
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vast  inHuence,  oppose  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  ; "  and  in  the  very 
nest  page  it  13  said  that  "  Catholics  pay  very  ^at  reverence  to  the  priests." 
It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  a  child  will  think  very  littio  of  such  a  rever- 
ence, and  lose  every  regard  fbi  such  a  ministry. 

There  are  also,  in  the  description  of  Italy,  some  passages  which  evidently 
tend  to  diminish  the  consideration  that  a  CathoUc  child  has  for  the  Catholic 
Chnrch,  I  also  noticed  in  the  reading-book  the  description  of  the  character 
of  Luther,  with  some  expression?  which,  no  douht,  will  please  the  Protes- 
tants, but  ifliply  an  attack  against  the  Catholic  Church.  By  making  these 
few  observations,  I  do  not  allude  to  the  qneation  as  to  the  petition  made  by 
the  Catholics  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  school  funds,  but  I  merely  respond  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  sending  me  the  books  for  examina- 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient 

Felix  Vakela. 
To  A,  P.  llALSET,  Secretary^  &c 

Your  committee  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  importaJice  he  attempts 
to  attach  to  the  notes  on  the  title-page  of  the  "  Scripture  Lessons."  Wc 
can  only  say  that  the  trustees  had  not  the  most  remote  intention  of  convey- 
ing the  ideas  or  suggestions  intimated  in  Dr.  Varela's  letter. 

The  nest  objectionable  passage  oucurs  in  Maltebrun's  Geography,  and  it 
is  certainly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  made,  as  there  is  no  way  of  removing 
this  passage  effectually,  except  by  printing  an  edition  expressly  for  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  and  as  this  Geography  is,  in  all  other  respects,  much  preferable 
to  any  other  extant,  the  tmsteea  have  permitted  the  use  of  the  present  edi- 
tion without  having,  in  several  years,  thought  of  applying  a  remedy.  By 
way  of  apology,  or  at  least  in  extenuation  of  this  neglect,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  state  thfft  the  same  book,  with  the  passage  objected  to,  is  now 
used  in  the  Catholic  schools  in  this  city.  As  the  remaining  objections  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Varela  are  too  general  and  indefinite  to  admit  of  a  specific 
note  here,  we  will  proceed  to  state  that  the  whole  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  held  last  month,  when  the  follow- 
ing proceedings  took  place  r 

"  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tarela,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
munication made  to  him  by  order  of  the  board,  with  a  set  of  the  books 
used  in  the  schools,  whereupon  it  was 

"Seaolvedf  That  a  committee  of  fire  be  appointed,  to  examine  the  books 
in  use  in  Uie  public  schools,  including  those  in  the  libraries,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  and  report  whether  they  contain  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  or  any  of  its  religious  tenets,  with  power  to  communi- 
cate with  such  persons  of  that  Church  as  may  bo  authorized  to  meet  them 
in  reference  to  such  alterations. 

"  Messrs.  J.  8.  Rogers,  Collins,  Mott,  J.  F.  Depeyater,  and  Hogan,  were 
appointed  as  the  committee." 

At  an  early  day  after  its  appointment,  the  committee  addressed  a  note 
to  Dr.  Power,  the  Yicar-General,  rec[uesting  an  interview  with  himself  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  referred  to  the  committee. 
Such  an  interview  took  place  on  the  14th  of  last  month,  and  resulted,  after 
an  open  and  frank  interchange  of  views,  in  a  request  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Power,  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each  book  used  in  the 
public  schools.    This  request  was  promptly  complied  with. 

The  books  are  now  undergoing  the  careful  review  of  a  well-qualified 
member  of  the  committee ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  doubtless  passages 
which  might  not  appear  objectionable  to  the  committee,  but  which  the  jeal- 
ous watchfulness  and  the  religious  duty  of  the  'Vicar-General  would  alike 
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prompt  him  to  detect,  and  as  the  committee  ia  sincerely  desirous  of  remov- 
ing every  obstacle  to  the  attoniianco  of  Catholic  children  at  the  public 
schools,  it  was  thought  test  to  omit  reporting  to  the  board  till  ample  time 
is  afforded  the  objectors  for  investigation. 

That  the  committee  of  the  Common  Coimcil  may  be  placed  in  possession 
of  fivery  fact  and  circumstance  connected  with  this  deeply  interesting  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  among  the  worka  passed  upon  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Book  Committee,  the  Esecutiye  Committee,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  being  suitable  Tor  the  school  library,  was  a  collection  of  enter- 
taining and  highly  moral  stories  entitled,  "  Temperance  Tales."  These  tales 
proved  so  popular,  that  the  publishers  were  induced  to  issue  volume  afler 
volume ;  and  the  gentleman  charged  with  the  dutj  of  procuring  for  the 
library  all  books  ordered  by  the  board,  supposing  that  he  was  authorized  to 
purchase  the  volumes  issued  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  order,  intro- 
duced into  the  library  one  volume  which  was  afterward  found  to  contain  a 
story  that  is  deemed  objectionable  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  This  volume  has 
been  removed  from  all  the  school  libraries. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  take  occasion  to 
renew  the  assurance,  that  every  thing  in  their  power  shall  be  done  to  divest 
the  public  schools  of  a  sectarian  character  or  bias. 

The  committee  accompanied  their  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  with  a  specification  of  some  of  the  passages  which  tlicy 
deemed  exceptionable.     Tliey  arc  as  follows : 

2fejc  Torh  Sender. — Page  305,  erase  last  paragraph, 

English  Beader. — Pago  61,  strike  out  paragraph,  "  the  Queen's  bigoted 
zeal,"  &c.,  to  "  eternal  welfare."  Pago  153,  erase,  "  tiie  most  credulous  monk 
in  a  Portuguese  convent," 

Sequel,  Murray's. — The  whole  article,  "  Life  of  Luther."  Pages  84  and 
86,  paste  up  "  Execution  of  Cranmer."  Page  379,  erase,  "  and  anon  in  pen- 
ance, planning  sins  anew." 

PutnaTria  Sc^et. — Erase  the  article,  "  Jolm  Huss." 

Malt^run^i  Geography. — Page  111,  erase  first  five  lines.  Page  133,  erase 
last  paragraph,  chapter  134.  Page  140,  erase  five  lines  from  the  top,  "  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  are  so,"  Page  145,  erase, 
"  inflict  the  most  horrible  tortures."  Page  148,  erase,  "  Italy  to  be  submit- 
ted to  tlie  Catholic  bishop."     Page  155,  era.^e,  "  from  their  religion,"  down 

Hal^s  History  of  the  United  States. — Page  1 1,  erase,  "  from  tlie  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics,"  section  33. 

Scripture  Lessims. — Erase,  in  the  title-page,  the  words,  "  witliout  note  or 
comment." 

The  revision  and  expurgation  of  the  books  was  continued 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  hoard,  and  all  the  ohjcctionable  pas- 
sages Vioxa  either  stamped  with  ink  from  a  wooden  hloek,  or  the 
leaves  pasted  together  or  removed,  or  a  volume  discontinued  as 
a  text-book  or  library-book.  This  course,  however,  on  tlic  part 
of  the  trustees,  was  not  satisfactory,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
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abate  the  demands  ol  tlie  applicants  for  a  eeparate  provision  to 
be  made  for  tlieir  schools  from  the  school  fund,  and  the  contro- 
versy subsequently  became  more  animated  than  ever  before. 
The  mutilated  volumes  were  gradually  Tvoi"n  out  and  rendered 
unfit  for  use,  and  were  replaced  by  new-  books,  which  were  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  schools  without  change  or  expurgation,  and 
the  discussion  in  i-eference  to  the  text-books  subsided.  The 
action  of  the  trustees  was  understood  by  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
public  to  have  been  in  obedience  to  the  direction  and  demands 
of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held 
November  6, 1840,  tiie  following  declaration  was  submitted  for 
adoption  by  the  board : 


In  consequence  of  unfounded  rumors  prevalent  in  tlio  city,  the  T 
of  the  New  York  Public  School  Soeietj  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  the 
obliterations  in  the  books  used  in  the  public  schools  have  been  made  under 
their  direction,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  obstar. 
cleB  to  the  cooperation  of  every  portion  of  the  comnnmity  with  them  in  the 
business  of  public  education,  Thej  further  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that 
this  matter  of  expurgation  has  been  long  a  subject  of  consideration  with 
them,  and  has  only  been  delayed  for  the  reasons  set  forth  iu  their  address 
now  before  the  public. 

After  some  discussion  had  upon  this  declaration,  it  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  agita- 
tion ceased. 
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CilAPTER  XII. 

THE  SCHOOL   CONTROVERSY   OF   1 


Meetiao  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Waaliington  Hall— Addrcaaes  by  Rev.  Dr-  Power  and 
Eiiiop  Haghea — Central  Committee  Appointed— Ward  Meetings  and  Committees 
— PcUtiong  to  the  Leg  tJatnre— Kon.  John  L.  O'Sullivan's  Bill— Action  of  the 
House  of  Aaaembly — Action  in  the  Senate— Governor  Seward's  Mcasage — Re- 
monstrance from  the  City  of  New  York — Hon.  John  C.  Spenceiv-Eeport  on  tJie 
S(hool  Quest  on — The  Committee  on  Literalure — Speech  of  Hicam  Ketchum — 
Memoriil  and  Remonstrance  of  the  Public  School  Society — Proceedings  in  the 
benate — Spcei.h  of  Bishop  Hughes — Public  Meetings  of  Catholics — Election  of 
Uembi-rq  of  Iht  Legislature- Roman  Catholic  Ticket  Nominateii.  Note.— The 
Jauiaal  of  C>inmeri-e — Review  by  one  of  its  Contributors — B«raan  Catliollc  Ei- 
commumcatiODS — Bishop  Hughes — Tristara  Shandy. 

The  proceedings  before  the  Common  Council  relative  to  the 
ciiumB  ot  the  Eonian  Catholics,  were  terminated  by  the  vote 
iulopting  the  report  of  the  committee,  submitted  on  tlie  lltli  of 
Jaiiuajy,  1841.  The  result,  although  foreseen,  was  so  decided 
ill  its  character — only  one  member  of  the  board  having  voted  in 
the  negative — that  it  gave  little  gi-ound  for  expectation  tliat  the 
gi-ievanccs  complained  of  would  be  removed  by  that  body.  The 
committee  of  the  Catholics,  to  whom  tho  general  care  of  the 
whole  matter  had  been  entrusted,  accordingly  called  a  meeting 
at  Washington  Hall,  in  Broadway,  comer  of  Keade  street,  to  be 
held  on  tho  11th  of  Pebruary. 

A  crowded  auditory  assembled  on  the  occasion,  when  Thomas 
O'CouNOK,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  Francis  Cooper  and 
Gregory  Dillon  were  named  as  vice-presidents,  and  B.  O'Con- 
nor and  Edward  Shortill,  secrotaiies. 

Hev.  Dr.  Power  made  the  opening  address,  followed  by 
Bishop  Hughes,  at  the  close  of  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hogan, 
it  was 


James  W.  McKeon,  Hugh  Sweeney,  M.D.,  Eobert  Hogan, 
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M.D.,  James  W.  White,  and  Thomas  O'Connor,  were  numed  as 
the  committee. 

On  motion  of  James  W.  White,  it  was 


'd.  That  it  ia  expedient  to  call  meetings  in  cacli  ward,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  public  expression  to  our  sentiments  in  disapprobation  of  the 
public  school  sjstem  as  at  present  existing  in.  New  York. 

On  motion  of  T.  L.  Danaher,  it  was 

Sesohed,  That  the  ^¥ard  meetings  be  respectfully  recommended  to  ap- 
point committees  in  their  respective  wards,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sig- 
natures to  a  memorial  to  the  honorable  the  Legislature,  praying  for  such 
modification  in  the  school  system  of  this  city  and  county  aa  will  afford  to 
persons  of  every  denomination,  without  Tioiation  of  their  conscience,  the 
advantages  of  the  common  school  education  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Stale. 

On  motion  of  Hugh  Sweeney,  M.D.,  it  was 

Jtesohed,  That  a  committee  of  two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  meetings 
in  each  ward,  whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  communicate  with  and  to  carry  into 
effect  in  their  respective  wards  the  measures  which  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Central  Executive  Committee. 

The  resolutions  were  approved  and  adopted  wit!i  great  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  a  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  Alderman  Poiitz,  for  his  "  independent  and  honorahle  conduct 
in  voting  against  the  report  of  the  committee,"  was  received 
with  the  most  lively  and  earaest  demonstrations  of  applause. 

The  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Horaan  Catliolica  was  thus 
fully  organized,  and  the  committees  proceeded  with  great  zeal 
and  unanimity  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties.  Meet- 
ings were  held,  petitions  were  circulated,  and  s%natureB  obtained 
to  the  number  of  about  seven  thousand.  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  proceeded  to  Albany,  and  placed 
the  memorial  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplancb,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  delegation  in  the  Senate,  who  prom- 
ised to  present  it  to  that  body  at  the  earliest  day.  Subsequent 
conferences  between  influential  parties  led  to  tlie  adoption  of  an- 
otlier  course,  as  the  presentation  of  the  memorials  from  Eoman 
Catholics  as  a  religious  body  was  deemed  inexpedient.  They 
were  returned  to  the  committees  of  tho  Catholics,  amended,  and 
^ain  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Senator  in  the  form  of  petitions 
from  "  CrnzEKS  of  New  York." 
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On  Saturday,  March  13,  Mr.  Jolin  L.  O'Sullivan,  a  inember 
of  the  Assembly  from  New  York,  gave  notice  that  he  would,  on 
some  fiiture  day,  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  entitled,  "  An  Act 
to  Extend  and  Improve  the  Benefits  of  Common  School  Educa- 
tion in  the  City  of  New  York."  On  Monday  following,  ho 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  his  bill,  which  was  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  was  read  the  second 
time.  Mr.  O'SuUivan  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  tlie  members  of  the  House  repre- 
senting the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bryson  moved  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and 
Schools ;  and,  debate  arising  on  the  several  motions,  the  snbject 
was  laid  on  the  table  nnder  the  rules. 

On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  March,  Mr.  O'SulUvan  called  np 
the  question,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bryson,  to  refer  his  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Colleges,  &c.,  upon  which  some  disenssion 
was  had,  when  the  Speaker  put  the  question  whether  the  House 
would  agree  with  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bryson,  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly  referred.  The 
committee  consisted  of  William  Duer,  of  Oswego,  "William  B, 
Maelay,  of  New  York,  Levi  Hubbell,  of  Tompkins,  Isaac  N. 
Stoddard,  of  Genesee,  and  Edmund  Elmendorf,  of  Dutchess. 

On  Tuesday,  March  30,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  offered  a  resolution 
that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and 
Schools  be  dischai^ed  from  the  consideration  of  the  bill  relative 
to  common  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the  same 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  Mr.  Shaw  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution,  by  adding,  at  the  end,  the  woj'ds,  "  consisting  of 
the  delegation  attending  this  House  from  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York."  Mr.  Culver  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  words  "  consisting  of,"  and  inserting 
the  words,  "  the  mover  of  this  resolution."  Mr.  W.  F.  Brod- 
head  moved  to  lay  the  whole  question  on  the  table,  which  was 
lost,  and  a  long  debate  ensued,  pending  which  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  called  up  his  resolu- 
tion of  reference  to  a  select  committee.  The  resolution  was 
read,  together  with  the  amendments,  when  Mr.  Culver  withdrew 
his  amendment,  and  the  Speaker  put  the  question  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Shaw,  to  refer  to  the  members  of  the  New  York 
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delegation,  ■whieli  was  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  gentlemen 
compiising  tho  delegation  at  that  session  were  the  followiug ; 
William  B.  Maclay,  Paul  Grout,  Norman  Hickok,  Edmund  J. 
Porter,  Cornelius  H.  Eryson,  Solomon  Townsend,  George  Weir, 
David  E.  Floyd  Jones,  Absalom  A,  Miller,  Conrad  Swaebhamer, 
William  MeMurray,  Abraham  B.  Davis,  and  John  L.  O'Sullivau . 

On  the  Slst  of  tho  same  montb,  the  remonstrance  of  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  against  diverting  the  school  fund  from  its 
legitimate  objects  was  received  from  the  Senate,  and  referred  to 
the  same  committee.  The  House  adjourned  without  hearing  any 
report  on  the  matter,  and  tho  narrative  of  proceedings  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  interrupted  by  the  action  of  the  Assembly. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  the  various  topics  of 
the  message  of  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  the  Govei-nor,  were 
referred  to  appropriate  committees,  and  so  much  as  related  to 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools,  the  school  fund,  the 
literature  fund,  and  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Literature.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  Eraatus  Eoot,  of  Delaware,  John  Hnntei",  of  Westchester, 
and  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Seward's  recommendations  arc  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  message ; 

Previous  to  1803,  no  foreigner  could  be  naturalized  until  after  a  resi- 
dence of  fourteen  years.  No  one  has  better  iiaderatood  the  tendency  of 
republican  institutions,  or  entertained  more  just  views  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  than  the  illustrious  citizen  who  in  that  year 
recommended  to  Congress  an  amelioration  of  tlie  naturalization  laws.  "  Con- 
sidering the  ordinary  chances  of  human  life,"  lie  observed,  "  a  denial  of 
citizenship  under  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  is  a  denial  to  a  great  portion 
of  those  who  ask  it,  and  controls  a  policy  pursued  from  their  first  settle- 
ment by  many  of  the  States,  and  stiU  believed  to  be  of  consequenc  e  to  their 
prosperity.  And  shall  we  refuse  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  diotress  that 
hospitality  whith  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  extended  to  our  father* 
arriving  in  thb  land  3  Shall  oppressed  humanity  find  no  asylum  on  tho 
globe  f  The  Constitution  has  wisely  provided  that,  for  admission  to  certain 
offices  of  trust,  a  residence  shall  be  required  sufficient  to  develop  character 
and  design.  But  might  not  the  general  character  and  capabilities  of  a  citi- 
zen be  safely  communicated  to  every  one  manifesting  a,  icndjide  purpose  of 
embarking  his  life  and  fortunes  with  us  J  "  In  concurrence  with  these  sng- 
geations.  Congress  passed  the  act  now  in  force  concerning  naturalization. 
Probably  half  a  million  of  persons  have,  since  that  time,  complied  with  its 
provisions,  and  secured  to  themselves  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  ami  there 
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cannot  now  bt  less  than  half  tliat  nimiber  of  electors  of  foreign  birtli  in  the 
United  States.  This  class  ia  largely  increasing.  The  number  of  eroigranta 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  Tork,  in  1828,  was  about  twenty  thousand. 
The  number  in  1840  was  sixty-one  thousand.  Although  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  opinions  of  Jefferson  have  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  coun- 
try for  almost  forty  years,  jet  an  issue  is  still  maintained  upon  those  opin- 
ions between  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizcus  and  those  to  whom  the  law, 
passed  in  conformity  with  those  sentiments,  has  given  a  full  participation  ia 
our  political  rights  and  privileges.  Hence  arise  mutual  jealonsies.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  jealousies  are  seen  in  the  separation  and  alienation  of 
classes  having  common  interests ;  in  the  misfoi-tunes  of  the.  weaker,  in  appre- 
henaions  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  stronger,  and  in  the  demoralization 
of  portions  of  bsth ;  in  frauds  at  elections,  and  fraudulent  proceedinge 
under  the  naturalization  laws.  The  policy  and  measures  which  I  have 
recommended  have  heretofore  hadfor  their  object  the  elevation  of  the  social 
condition  of  emigrants,  and  the  assimilation  of  their  habits,  principles,  and 
opinions  with  our  own. 

Not  much,  howcYcr,  can  be  aecomplished  by  legislation  to  affect  the  rela- 
tions between  masses  of  adult  citizens,  and  the  change  desired  in  this  respect 
must  be  left  chiefly  to  time  and  the  operation  of  our  institutions.  But  it  is 
not  BO  in  regard  to  the  rising  generation.  The  census  of  the  United  States 
is  said  to  show  that  there  are  forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one white  persons  in  this  State  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  without  having  learned  to  read  and  write.  Let  us  make  any  allow- 
ance for  any  portion  of  adult  foreigners,  and  there  yet  remains  a  large  num- 
ber of  uneducated  native  citizens.  The  number  of  children  now  growing 
up  in  the  same  manner  does  not  fall  short  of  thirty  thousand.  These  are 
the  oflspring,  not  of  prosperity  and  affluence,  but  of  poverty  and  misfor- 
tune. Knowing,  from  the  records  of  our  penitentiaries,  that,  of  this  neg- 
lected class,  those  are  often  most  fortunate  who,  IVom  precocity. in  vice,  secure 
admission  into  the  House  of  Refuge  or  the  State  Prison,  through  the  ways 
of  crime ;  and  knowing,  too,  that  almost  everv  ftppl  cat  on  for  par  Ion  ia 
urged  on  the  ground  of  neglected  education  I  1  ave  felt  it  an  mperative 
■duty  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to  render  o  r  yst  n  of  d  cat  n^  com- 
prehensive as  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  e  tabl  shed  Oi  ne  tho  sand 
:aad  fifty-eight  children  in  the  Almshouse  ot  tl  e  c  ty  of  N  w  "i  rk  one 
sisth  part  is  of  American  parentage,  one  six  h  i  art  was  bora  abroad  and 
the  remainder  are  the  children  of  foreigners  and  of  two  h  ndrcd  and  fifty 
.children  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  more'* than  ne  half  were  eitl  er  bom 
abroad,  or  of  foreign  parents.  The  poverty  nu  fortune  accidents  and 
prejudices  to  which  foreigners  are  exposed  at  afactonly  a  count  to  my 
.mind,  for  the  undue  proportion  of  their  children  m  the  neglected  class  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  call  d  Alth  u"!  the  esc  llent 
public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  open  to  ill,  and  have  long 
.afforded  gratuitous  instruction  to  aU  who  seek  it,  nevertheless  the  evil  there 
■exists  ia  its  greatest  magnitude.  Obviously,  therefore,  something  more  ia 
accessary  to  remove  it  than  has  yet  been  done,  unless  we  assume  that  society 
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consents  to  leave  it  without  a,  remedy.  These  eixcumstances  led  me  to  the 
reflection,  that  poaaihly  a  portion  of  those  whom  other  efforts  had  failed  to 
reach  might  he  brought  within  the  nurture  of  the  schools,  by  employing  for 
their  instruction  teachers  who,  from  their  relations  toward  them,  might  be 
expected  to  secure  their  confidence.  "When  the  census  of  1850  shall  be 
taken,  I  trust  it  will  show  that,  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  ITew 
York,  there  is  no  child  of  safficient  years  who  is  unable  to  read  aad  write. 
I  am  sure  it  will  then  lie  acknowledged,  that  when,  ten  years  before,  there 
were  thirty  thousand  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  a  sugges- 
tion to  seek  them  wherever  found,  and  win  them  to  the  ways  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  hy  persuasion,  sympathy,  and  kindness,  was  prompted  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  common  good.  I  have  no  prido  of  opinion  concerniDg 
the  manner  in  which  the  education  of  those  whom  I  have  brought  to  your 
notice  shall  be  secured,  although  I  might  derive  satisfaction  from  the  reflec- 
tion that,  amid  abundant  misrepresentations  of  the  method  suggested,  no 
one  has  contended  that  it  would  be  ineffectual,  nor  has  any  other  plan  been 
proposed.  I  observe,  on  the  contrary,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  evil  remains 
as  before ;  and  the  question  recurs,  not  merely  how,  or  by  whom,  shall  in- 
struction be  given,  but  whether  it  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  be  altogether 
withheld.  Others  may  be  content  with  a  system  that  erects  free  schools  and 
offera  gratuitous  instrudjon ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  no  system  is  perfect  which  does  not  accomplish  what  it  pro- 
poses; that  our  system,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  compreheasiveness  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  children  that  it  leaves  uneducated  ;  that  knowledge, 
however  acquired,  is  better  than  ignorance;  and  that  neither  error,  acci- 
dent, nor  prejudice,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  deprive  the  State  of  the  edu- 
cation of  her  citizens.  Cherishing  such  opinions,  I  could  not  enjoy  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  discharged  my  duty,  if  any  effort  had  been  omitted 
which  was  calculated  to  bring  within  the  schools  all  who  are  destined  bt 
exerdse  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  nor  shall  I  feel  that  the  system  is  perfect, 
or  liberty  safe,  until  that  object  be  accomplished.  Not  personally  concerned 
about  such  miaapprehensiona  as  have  arisen,  but  desirous  to  remove  every 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  important  an  object,  I  verily  declare 
that  I  seek  the  education  of  those  whom  I  have  brought  before  you,  not  to 
perpetuate  any  prejudices  or  distinctions  which  deprive  them  of  instruction, 
but  in  disregard  of  all  such  distinctions  and  prejudices.  I  solicit  their  edtt- 
cation  less  from  sympathy,  than  because  the  welfare  of  the  State  demands  it, 
and  cannot  dispense  with  it.  As  native  citizens,  they  are  bom  to  the  right 
of  sufirage.  I  ask  that  they  may  at  least  be  taught  to  read  awd  write ;  and, 
in  asldng  this,  I  require  no  more  for  them  than  I  have  diligently  endeavored 
to  secure  to  the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries,  who  have  forfeited  that  inesti- 
mable franchise  by  crime,  and  also  to  an  unfortunate  race  which,  having 
been  plunged  hy  us  into  degradation  and  ignorance,  has  been  excluded  from 
the  franchise  by  aa  arbitrary  property  qnali&carion  incongruous  with  all  our 
institutions.  I  have  not  recommended,  nor  do  I  seek,  the  education  of  any 
class  in  foreign  languages  or  in  particular  creeds  or  faiths ;  but  ftilly  believ- 
ing, with  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  even  error 
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may  be  safely  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combab  it,  and  therefore 
indulging  no  apprebenaions  from  the  influence  of  any  language  or  creed 
among  an  enlightened  people.  I  desire  the  education  of  the  entire  rising 
generation  in  all  the  elements  of  iuowlcdgo  wo  possess,  and  in  tliat  tongue 
which  is  the  common  language  of  our  countrymen.  To  mo,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  aU  our  republican  institutions  ia  the  common  school.  I  seek  not 
to  disturb  in  any  manner  its  peaceful  and  assiduous  esercises,  and,  least  of 
all,  with  contentions  about  faith  or  forms.  I  desu'e  the  education  of  all  the 
children  in  tlio  commonweahh  in  morality  and  virtue,  leaving  matters  of 
conscience  where,  according  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religions  liberty 
established  by  our  Constitution  and  laws,  they  rightfully  belong. 

On  February  2itii,  the  President  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
remonstrance  from  citizens  of  New  York,  against  any  diversion 
of  the  school  fund  from  its  legitimate  objects,  which  was  road, 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

Petitions  were  put  in  circulation  among  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  by  thoBe  favorable  to  an  alteration  of  the  school  system, 
and,  a  respectable  number  of  signatures  having  been  obtained, 
the  memorial  was  forwarded  to  ilr.  Vcrplanek,  who  presented 
the  same  to  the  Senate,  on  the  2i)th  of  March.  The  paper  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  John  C.  Spen- 
cer, who  was  also  at  that  time,  by  law,  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

The  Secretary  gave  immediate  attention  to  the  important 
Bubjeet  committed  to  his  care,  and,  on  April  26th,  his  report  was 
laid  before  the  Senate,  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Literature.     The  following  is  the  report : 

REPORT 
0/  the  Seeretary  of  Slate  tipcm  MemoriaU  from,  the  City  of  ffew  York,  respect- 
ing t?te  Sislribjition  of  the  Commmi  Sshool  Moneys  in  that  City,  rtferred  to 
him  by  the  Senate. 
To  the  SbnoraWe  the  Senate  : 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whoni  have  been  referred  by  tlie  Senate,  during 
the  last  and  present  sessions,  numerous  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation of  that  portion  of  the  public  scbool  moneys  which  is  distributed  in 
the  city  of  Sew  York,  kespbctfuilt  bbpoetb  : 

The  memorials  preseuted  at  the  present  session  represent,  that  the  legis- 
lative enactments  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New 
York  require  a  fundamental  alteration  to  bring  the  benefits  of  common 
school  education  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  population ;  that  the 
original  intent  of  these  enactments  was  to  enable  every  school,  which  should 
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comply  with  the  law,  to  share  in  the  common  school  fund ;  that  this  design 
has  heen  defeated  hj  the  construction  put  upon  the  statutes  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city,  in  designating  tlie  Puhlic  School  Society  to  receive 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  th.e  fund  helonging  to  the  city  ;  that  this  Soci- 
ety, being  a  corporation,  has  acqnired  the  entire  control  of  the  system  of 
public  education ;  that  the  taxpayers,  who  contribute  to  the  fond,  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  administer  the  system,  or  control  over 
the  application  of  the  public  moneys.  They  deprecate  the  influence  of  such 
a  corporation,  and  consider  it  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  the  public  inter- 
ests, while  it  is  wanting  in  responsibility  to  the  people.  They  complain  also 
of  injustice  to  those  whose  conscientious  scruples  they  allege  have  been  dis- 
regarded in  the  system  of  instrucljon  adopted  by  that  Society.  They  repre- 
sent that  there  are  other  schools  in  the  city  equally  entitled  to  partake  in 
the  bounty  of  the  State,  but  which,  with  nearly  eight  thousand  children, 
are  excluded  from  any  of  its  benefits  under  the  present  system.  They  pray 
that  every  school  established  by  the  tasahle  inhabitants  of  the  city  may  be 
entitled  to  a  distributive  share  of  the  public  school  moneys  ;  and  that  the 
persons  to  control  and  administer  the  svstem  of  public  instruction  in  the 
city  may  he  appointed  by  the  elect  ra  and  ta  abl     nhahitants. 

At  the  last  session,  memorials  of  a  ifimilaT  ha  acter  from  a  large  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  New  lo  k  w  f  rred  to  the  undersigned, 

upon  which  he  was  unable,  during  th  t  ss  n  to  eport.  Although  these 
cilazens  have  the  same  equal  and  mm  n  hts  with  all  other  citizens  to 
submit  their  grievances  to  the  Legislatu  anl  a  k  for  redress,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstance of  presenting  themselves  n  the  ha  a  of  a  religious  denomi- 
nation is,  in  itself,  unfavorable  to  th  t  mpart  1  on  ideration  of  the  subject 
which  its  importance  demands.  Tl  baza  d  n  rred  of  giving  to  a  ques- 
tion broad  as  the  whole  territory  of  our  State,  and  comprehending  all  its 
inhabitants,  an  aspect  of  peculiarity,  as  if  it  concerned  only  those  who  pre- 
sented their  complaints.  But  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  subject 
by  tliis  mode  of  considering  it.  It  embraces  interests  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  community ;  it  involves  the  destiny  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  children  of  the  republic,  who  are  hereafter  to  take  their  share 
in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  are  to  become  good  citizens  or  miser- 
able outcasts— who  are  to  sustain  the  laws  and  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order,  or  to  flU  our  dungeons  and  prisons,  and  occupy  our 
scaffolds.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  results,  the  denominations  and  par- 
ties into  which  society  is  divided  cannot  be  regarded,  except  so  far  as  a  just 
and  well-ordeied  government  is  bound  to  protect,  equally  and  impartially, 
the  civii  and  political  rights  of  all. 

It  is  essential  to  the  proper  consideration  of  the  subject,  to  understand 
the  history  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  had  in  reference  to  it ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  Public  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  first  law  relating  to  that  portion  of  the  school  moneys  apportioned 
to  and  raised  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  passed  in  1813,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  that  year,  at  p.  267.  It 
directed  those  moneys  to  be  distributed  "  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Free-School 
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Society,  the  Orpbaii  Asjium  Societj  iho  Econ  mical  Bctool,  the  African 
Free  School,  and  the  trustees  of  such  iiii,orporafed  religious  societies  in  said 
city  as  now  support,  or  hereafter  shall  establi  h  charity  schools  ■within  the 
said  city,  who  may  apply  for  the  same 

Tlie  act  directed  that  the  sum  thus  distnbate  1  shoiild  he  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teacher-  and  to  no  other  purpoie  ■nhati.vei 
As  these  were  all  charity  schools,  it  is  ot  yious  that  the  Legiblatnre  intcn  led 
that  the  school  moneys  apportioned  to  tl  o  city  ai  well  as  th  se  raised  hj 
(as,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  education  esclusively  of  the  mdigLnt 
Under  this  act,  apportionments  were  annually  made  to  the  schjoU  ciiurai 
rated,  and  to  those  established  by  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  religions  denomi 
nations,  until  the  year  183i.  By  chapter  276  of  the  Session  Laws  of  that 
year,  the  above-mentioned  act  was  repealed,  and  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  was  authorized  to  designate  "  the  societies  or  schools  which  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  share  of  the  school  moneys,  and  prescribe  the  rules  and 
restrictions  under  which  such  moneys  shall  be  received  by  such  societies  or 
schools  respectively."  Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Common  Council  have 
designated  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  sis  or  eight  other 
schools,  to  which  all  the  public  moneys  have,  since  1836,  been  distributed, 
with  some  variations  in  different  years  as  to  the  other  schools.  From  the 
annual  reports  and  other  documcnta,  a  statement  has  been  compiled,  tl'om 
which  it  appears  that  more  than  oue  million  dollars  has  been  paid  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Society,  under  its  different  nameSj  since  181S,  out  of  the 
public  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  raised  by  tax  on  the  city  for 
sehool  purposes,  and  that  $125,348.57,  have  been  paid  to  the  other  schools 
before  mentioned. 

The  Public  School  Society  was  originally  incorporated  in  1805,  by  chap- 
ter 108  of  the  laws  of  that  session,  which  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  Society  instituted  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  echool  for  the  education  of  poor  children  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are 
not  provided  for  by,  any  religious  society."  In  1808,  its  name  was  changed 
to  "  The  Free-School  Soc'  ty    f  N       Y    h "       1  "t  i   w      w  t    d  d 

"  to  all  children  who  are  thpp        bjtfortt         dti  B 

chapter  35  of  the  laws        1826 
School  Society  of  N.isw  Yo  k         d  fh 
for  the  education  of  all  ch  1 ! 
vided  for,  "  whether  such    hild 
tuitous  education ; "   and  t         j 
moderate  compensation ;  b  t 
of  inability  to  pay. 

Thus,  by  the  joint  oi  t 
Society,  of  the  statutes  in  rel  t 
and  of  the  ordinance  of  tl     C  r 

the  Society  as  the  principal        p     tsfth       m      yih  trlfth 

public  education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  disbursement  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  public  moneys  raised  and  apportioned  for  schools  were  vested 
in  this  corporation.    It  is  a  perpetual  corporation,  and  there  is  no  power 
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d  Ijy  the  Le^lature  to  repeal  or  modify  its  charter.  It  consists  of 
members  wlio  haye  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  and,  according 
to  the  proyidons  of  the  last  act,  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  constitutes  the 
contributor  a  member  for  life.  Tho  members  annually  choose  fifty  trustees, 
who  may  add  to  their  number  fifty  mure. 

In  the  last  report  of  llie  Commissioners  for  School  Money  in  tbe  City 
and  County  of  New  Turk,  dated  in  July,  1840,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  num- 
ber of  schools  subject  to  tbe  visitation  of  the  cnmmissioner^  hag  increased  to 
one  htmdred  and  fifteen ;  of  these,  ninety-eight  are  under  the  direction  of 
tbe  Public  School  Society."  The  same  report  states  that  the  aTerage  num- 
ber of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  these  schools  during  the  year  was  23,955, 
and  the  aTerago  number  of  scholars  attending  them  during  the  year  was 
13,189.  This  great  diasparity  between  tlie  numbKr  registered  and  the  num- 
ber attending  is  accounted  for  by  the  absences  and  irreguinr  attendance  of 
the  pupils. 

Although  the  undersigned  cannot  find  any  proyision  by  which  the 
schools  of  the  Society  are  placed  under  the  visitation  and  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  yet  he  would  have  undertaken  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  them,  if  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties  and  Other 
circumstances  beyond  his  control,  would  have  permitted. 

Several  gentlemen  of  tbe  city,  eminently  qualified,  were,  however,  select- 
ed for  that  purpose ;  and  they  have  diligentlj  conducted  a  laborious  inquiry, 
and  submitted  to  the  undersigned  a  mass  of  valuable  information.  The 
results  of  these  examinations  show  very  satisfactorily  that  commodious 
houses  and  good  teachers  are  provided  by  the  Public  School  Society ;  that 
the  system  of  instruction  is  well  devised  and  faithfully  executed ;  that  an 
efSeient  plan  of  visitation  and  inspection  is  prescribed  by  the  trustees ;  and, 
although  he  has  not  positive  information  on  the  subject,  he  has  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  plan  is  carried  into  practical  esecution.  '  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  have  exhibited  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  and 
devotion  in  the  discharge  of  the  great  trust  devolved  on  them ;  and  many, 
if  not  all  of  them,  have  spared  no  exertions  to  bring  into  their  sclioots  the 
destitute  children  of  the  city. 

The  undersigned  has  supposed  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  this 
general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  that  Society  would  be  more 
useful  than  to  encumber  it  with  the  largo  amount  and  great  variety  of  de- 
tails which  have  been  collected.  To  the  gentlemen  who  visited  the  schools 
and  obtained  the  desired  information,  and  to  the  ofScers  of  the  Society, 
who  have  cbeerfnlly  rendered  every  assistance,  he  would  take  this  occasion 
to  Sxpress  the  obligations  of  tbe  public,  and  his  own. 

Notwithstanding  these  favorable  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Public 
School  Sodety,  tbe  memorials  referred  to  the  undersigned  complain  of  the 
operation  of  a  system  which,  in  fact,  devolves  upon  any  private  corporation 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  important  flinctions  of  tbe  government, 
without  that  responsibility  to  the  people  which  is  provided  in  all  other 
cases.  They  allege  that,  in  its  administration,  tho  conscientious  opinions 
and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  citizens  are  disregarded  ;  that  other  schools, 
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maintained  for  the  same  objects  and  accomplishing  the  same  benevolent 
reaulta,  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  all  participation  in  a,  common  fund 
collected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  all ;  snd  that  a  fearfully  large  portion 
of  tho  indigent  children  are  not  reached,  or  in  any  way  benefited  by  the 
system  of  public  education  which  now  prerails.  These  are  objections  of  the 
most  weighty  character,  and  cannot  be  oyerlooked  by  those  whose  duty  and 
incliuation  alike  prompt  them  to  regard  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  merits  of  the  Public  S-hool  Soc'ety  th  d  t'  n  d  erg\- 
of  its  trustees,  and  the  success  of  it  hi  n  t  d  ght  n  1 1  prc- 
yeat  an  investigatioa  to  ascertain  wh    h       t  nl     !imi    d     i  its 

Dperalion ;  whether  it  accompliahe   tl  P  rp  ft  fioii ; 

or  whether  its  continuance  violates  e  tl  If  Imtlpn  jl  and 
thus  presents  a  perpetual  source  of  ir  t  t  1      mpl  mt     Th    q    stion 

to  be  determined  is  far  more  broad      d      mp    h  th  n  th    m     ts  of 

any  particular  society.  It  involTe  h  mq  ry  wh  b  th  t  t  ns  of 
tiie  Legislature  have  been  fulfilled,  t    fuTm  hhm  fit        "to 

all  those  who  are  destined  to  exercise  th      ght     f     t    en  h  p 

There  are  numerous  other  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  founded  by 
voluntary  associations,  in  which  many  thousands  of  the  children  of  poverty 
■  iiud  distress  receive  their  education,  imperfect  and  deficient  as  it  may  be  in 
many  instances.  By  a  participation  in  the  fundt  iatended  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  their  means  of  extending  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  will  be  aug- 
mented ;  and  by  extending  to  ait  who  desire  to  esercise  it,  the  light  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  same  means,  new  schools  may  be  establifehed,  and  temples 
of  education  made  as  numerous  as  the  nurseries  of  vice. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  founders  of  these  schools, 
acid  those  who  wish  to  establish  others,  have  absolute  rights  to  the  benefits 
of  a  common  burden ;  and  that  any  system  which  deprives  them  of  their 
just  share  in  the  application  of  a  common  and  public  fund,  must  be  justi- 
fied, if  at  all,  by  a  necessity  which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  individual  rights 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  social  benefit  of  paramount  importance. 

It  is  presumed  no  such  necessity  can  be  urged  io  the  present  instance. 
On  the  contrary,  tho  views  which  will  be  subsequently  presented,  afford 
strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  education  of  a  much  larger  number 
than  now  are,  or  imder  any  circumstances  may  be  expected  to  be,  provided 
for  by  the  Public  School  Society,  or  any  one  society,  wiU  be  secured  by  in- 
viting the  cooperation  and  stimulating  the  exertions  of  all  who  are  disposed 
to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 

The  complaint  that,  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  the 
conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  our  fellow-citizeus 
are  disregarded,  may,  at  first,  appear  unreasonable.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  beat  of  men  adhere,  with  a  tenacity  proportioned  to  the 
strength  and  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  to  those  principles  of  religious 
faith  upon  which,  in  their  estimation,  their  present  aud  eternal  welfare  de- 
pends, and  that  they  regard  as  the  most  sacred  of  duties  the  inculcation  of 
those  principles  in  the  minds  of  their  children,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  their  anxiety  to  exclude  all  that  is  hostile  to  their  views  from  the  estab- 
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lialmieiita  to  whose  care  they  are  inyited  to  eommit  the  education  of  their 
offspring.  With  many,  tlie  tranamlasion  of  their  own  creeds  to  these  objects 
of  their  affection  is  a  part,  and  a  most  essential  part,  of  their  own  religious 
professions ;  and  any  influences  which  interrupted  it,  ■would  be  deemed  by 
such  an  invasion  of  their  most  sacred  rights. 

Some  of  the  memorialists  complain  that  the  tendency  of  the  iostruction 
received  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  is  unfavorable,  if  not 
hostile,  to  those  principles  of  faith  which  they  hold  dearer  than  life  itself; 
and  they  allege  that,  consistently  witli  their  views  of  religious  duty  to  their 
children,  they  cannot  send  them  to  such  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  any  change  xu  the  present  system 
express  their  apprehensions  that  by  allow  ng  to  all  schools  a  free  and  equal 
participation  in  the  school  u  y  the  pubUc  funds  vrill  be  applied  indi- 
rectly, if  not  directly,  to  tb  ul  t  n  f  religious  dogmas  of  all  descrip- 
tions; and  some  are  pecul  ly  app  h  ve  of  the  possible  extension  of 
certain  doctrines  which  they  d  n    u    and  injurious.     Thus  the  ques- 

tion of  sectarian  influence  mu  uilly  aised,  with  its  usual  aggravations. 
This  is  a  question  from  the  n  1  at  n  f  -which  some  may  feel  disposed 
to  shrink,  from  a  vague  and  nd  fln  te  t  r  of  the  consequences  of  its  dis- 
cussion. But  it  is  believed  the  is  a  m  de  of  considering  it  without  par- 
ticipating in  the  feelings  of  y  d  but  ti  wing  all  as  having  common  and 
equal  rights,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  beneficence,  which  will 
avoid  conflict  with  every  thing  but  prejudice,  and  conduct  to  safe  and  salu- 
tary conclusions. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  institutions,  no  one  has  the  authority 
to  determine  whether  the  religious  doctrines  and  sentimenta  of  any  class  of 
our  citizens  be  right  or  wrong,  Tiie  immunity  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
an  unequivocal  public  sentiment,  is  thrown  around  "  the  religious  faith  and 
profession  "  of  all  our  citizens ;  and  whether  a  particular  creed  is  professed 
by  a  humble  minority,  or  a  powerful  majority,  can  make  no  other  difference 
than  to  excite,  in  the  first  case,  the  generous  forbearance  of  those  who  may 
temporarily  have  the  physical  power  to  oppress,  and  to  animate  them  to  the 
strictest  fidelity  to  their  obligations.  The  only  object  which  our  fellow- 
citizens  can  have,  is  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth, 
in  literature,  morality,  and  virtue.  "  No  system  is  perfect,  nor  can  Hberty 
be  safe,  until  all  who  are  destined  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship,  are 
brought  within  the  schoola"  "  Knowledge,  however  acquired,  is  better 
than  ignorance ;  and  neither  error,  accident,  nor  prejudice,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  deprive  the  State  of  the  education  of  her  citizens." 

These  principles,  recently  promulgated  by  the  highest  executive  authority 
in  our  State,  have  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
In  approaching  the  subject  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  them,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  prejudice,  we  must  not  ourselves  commit  the  error 
of  ascribing  improper  designs  or  erroneous  principles  to  others.  If  there  be 
error.  Jet  reason  be  enUghteued  to  combat  it ;  if  there  be  prejudice,  let  the 
humanizing  and  liberalizing  influences  of  education  be  brnught  to  bear 
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upon  it.    Let  not  error  and  prejudice  tie  perpetuated,  by  beiug  shut  np  and 
esdniled  from  the  light  of  science. 

Tlie  object,  then,  being  to  procure  education  at  all  events — if  not  the 
best  we  could  desire,  at  the  first,  jet  to  have  education  extended  to  all 
classes,  in  the  assured  hope  of  its  contiuual  improvement — we  are  to  main- 
tain tho  perfect  equality  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
in  determining  the  religious  character  of  such  instruction.  Hence,  the  first 
inquiry  to  he  made  is,  whether  these  rights  can  be  maintained  under  a  sys- 
tem which  rests  in  any  permanent  body,  or  set  of  men,  the  control  of  the 
education  of  &  city ! 

The  great  object  to  he  attained  is  the  education  of  the  greatest  number 
possible.  If  we  cannot  at  once  have  that  education  in  the  most  perfect 
form,  or  in  the  highest  degree,  still  much  is  accomplished  in  having  the 
good  seed  sown.  It  will  not  only  fructify,  ripen,  and  expand,  but  it  will 
enrich  the  soil  in  which  it  is  cast,  and  eath  successive  harvest  will  be  more 
rich  and  abundant  than  its  predecessor.  If  the  alternative  he  presented  of 
having  a  limited  number  of  schools,  in  which  instruction  of  the  highest 
grade  is  impart*^,  but  from  which  one  half  the  proper  subjects  of  educa- 
tion ai'e  absent,  or  of  having'  a  large  number  of  lower  pretenwons  and  less 
efficiency,  but  so  organized  and  situated  that  all  may  attend,  and  affording 
strong  grounds  for  the  belief  that  nearly  all  will  be  gathered  within  them, 
it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  he  no  hesitation  in  the  choice,  and  that 
the  portals  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  at  once  thrown  open  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  certainty  that  improvement  will  follow  the  very  first  elements 
of  instruction. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Goverament  has  a'<=umed  only  the  intillectual 
education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  has  lett  their  moril  and  reli- 
gious instruction  to  he  given  at  the  fireside,  at  the  places  of  public  worship, 
and  at  institutions  which  the  piety  of  individuals  may  establish  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  it  is  believed  that,  in  a  country  where  the  great  body  of  our  , 
fellow-citizens  recognize  the  fundamenta,l  truths  of  Chnstiamty  public 
sentiment  wonid  he  shocked  by  the  attempt  to  exclude  ail  instruction  of  a 
religious  nature  from  the  public  schools;  and  that  any  pUn  tr  -theme  of 
education,  in  which  no  reference  whatever  wis  hid  to  moral  prmeiples 
founded  on  these  truths,  would  be  abandoned  by  all  In  the  neit  pUce,  it 
is  believed  such  an  attempt  would  be  wholly  impracticable  No  books  can 
be  found,  no  reading-lessons  can  be  selected,  which  do  not  contiin  more  or 
less  of  some  principles  of  religious  faith,  either  directly  avowed  or  indirectly 
assumed.  Beligion  and  literature  have  become  mseparably  intern  c  ven,  and 
the  expurgation  of  religious  sentiments  from  the  productions  of  orators, 
essayists,  and  poets,,  would  leave  them  utterly  barren 

Viewing  the  subject,  then,  practically,  it  miv  bi.  regardctl  as  a  settled 
axiom  in  all  schemes  of  education  intended  for  the  youth  of  this  country, 
that  there  must  be,  of  necessity,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  religious  in- 
struction. The  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Societv  have  probably  no 
more  in  their  schools  than  could  be  well  avoided  whUe  they  profeis — and 
doubtless  sincerely — their  readiness  to  omit  eveiv  thing  that  mtj  be  justly 
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regarded  as  offensive,  they  yet  maintain — and  properly — that  education  is 
imperfect,  without  inculcating  moral  and  religious  principles  ;  and  hence 
they  allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  of  them,  and  inculcate 
the  leading  principles  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
CTen  those  principles  can  be  taught,  so  aa  to  he  of  any  value,  without  incul- 
cating what  is  peculiar  to  some  one  or  more  denominatiouB,  and  denied  by 
others.  For  it  unfortunately  happens  that,  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  opin- 
ion among  those  cSaiming  to  bo  Christians,  there  are  but  few  articles  of  faith 
received  by  one  denomination  wliich  arc  not  rejected  by  another.  Even  the 
reading  of  the  test  of  our  common  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  objected 
to  by  many,  on  account  of  its  being,  as  they  allege,  erroneous  and  imperfect! 
while  others  deem  its  perusal  by  children,  without  explanation,  positively 
injurious.  Even  the  moderate  degree  of  religious  instruction  which  the 
Public  School  Society  imparts  must,  therefore,  be  sectarian  ;  that  is,  it  must 
favor  one  set  of  opinions  in  opposition  to  another,  or  others ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  always  will  be  the  result  in  any  couree  of  cduearion  that  the 
wit  of  mau  can  devise. 

If  these  views  are  sound,  this  dilemma  is  produced :  that,  while  some 
degree  of  religious  instruction  is  indispensable,  and  will  be  had  under  all 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  imparted  witiiout  partaking,  to  some  extent,  of  a 
sectarian  character,  and  ^ving  occasion  for  offence  to  those  whose  opinions 
are  thus  impugned.  But,  fortunately,  there  is  a  mode  of  escape  from  the 
difficulty.  That  mode  will  be  found  in  a  recurrence  to  the  fundamental 
principles  engrafted  on  our  constitutions,  by  which  no  law  can  be  passed 
"  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,"  and  by  which  "  the  free  esercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shnll  forever  be 
allowed  in  this  State,  to  all  mankind,"  Those  by  whom  our  governments 
liave  hitherto  been  administered,  have  found  that  practical  effect  could  be 
given  to  these  principles  only  by  scrupulously  abstaining  from  all  legislatton 
whatever  on  those  subjects  which  involved,  or  were  in  any  way  connected 
with,  religious  faith,  profession,  or  insti-uctjon ;  and  in  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding the  people  have  found  such  a  safeguard  against  oppression,  such  a 
"security  against  the  dissensions  and  animosities  of  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
and  such  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  that  it  has  been  constantly, 
and  under  all  vicissitudes,  unanimously  approved  by  them. 

On  this  principle  of  what  may  be  termed  absolute  non-intervention,  may 
we  rely  to  remove  all  the  apparent  difficulUes  which  surround  the  subject 
under  conKderation,  In  the  theory  of  the  common  school  law  which  governs 
the  whole  State,  except  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  fully  and  entirely  main- 
tained ;  and  in  the  admiaisfration  of  that  law,  it  is  sacredly  observed.  No 
officer,  among  the  thousands  having  charge  of  our  common  schools,  thinks 
of  interposing  by  any  authoritative  direction,  respecting  the  nature  or  estwit 
of  moral  or  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  schools.  Its  whole  con- 
trol is  left  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  action  of  the  people  themselves,  in 
theirseveral  districts.  The  law  provides  for  the  organization  of  districts, 
the  election  of  officers,  and  the  literary  and  moral  qualification  of  teachers, 
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and  leaves  all  else  to  tlie  regulation  of  those  for  ■whose  benefit  the  system  is 
devised.  The  practical  consequence  is,  that  each  district  suits  itself,  by 
having  such  religious  instruction  in  its  school  as  is  congenial  to  the  opinions 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  tho  records  of  this  department  have  been,  searched 
i  vain  f  r  an  infltinco  of  a  complaint  of  any  abu'ie  of  this  authority,  in  any 
fthichla  tfth  tyfHwlkT  those  who  will  reflect  on 
th    mult  t  d      t  d      m     t  t  t    w  1  ly  differing  from  each 

th  bj    t      f       h         ting  int      t    th       esult  will  not  be  more 

aat     ish         th        t  w  11  b  vm  m       f  th  lorn  of  the  principle  of 

t  re    t       I  y  tl     St  t  g    t 

It  13  m  mf   t  th  t  th   gr    t  f  th     d  ffi     Ities  in  the  city  of  New. 

York  arises  from  a  violation  of  tbis  principle.  The  practical  operation  of 
the  school  laws  is  to  constitute  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  the 
oificers  and  agents  of  the  Government  in  the  administration  of  the  system 
of  primary  instruction  in  that  city.  That  Society,  in  effect,  engrosses  the 
public  education  of  the  city ;  and  instead  of  operating  on  small  masses,  as 
in  the  interior,  embraces  the  whole.  In  such  a  eyatem  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention can  be  applied  only  by  the  total  abandonment  of  all  religious 
instruction.  For,  as  is  supposed  to  have  been  already  shown,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prescribe  any  amount  of  such  instruction  for  a  population  of  three 
hundred  and  tiiirteen  thousand  souls,  without  offending  tho  religious  princi- 
ples of  many.  But  if  the  degree  and  kind  could  be  left  to  the  choice  of 
parents,  in  small  masses,  then  the  object  ■would  be  obtained,  with  the  con- 
currence of  all,  religions  instruction  would  be  imparted  to  the  young,  with- 
out encountering  the  feelings,  prejudices,  or  conscientious  views  of  any. 
The  delect  is  one  which,  eo  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Public  School 
Society,  is  necessarily  inherent  in  every  fonn  of  organization  which  places 
under  one  control  large  masses  of  discordant  materials,  which,  from  the 
natnie  of  things,  cannot  submit  to  any  control.  If  that  Society  had  charge 
of  the  children  of  one  denomination  only,  there  woiild  be  no  difficulty.  It 
is  because  it  embraces  children  of  all  denominations,  and  se^ks  to  supply  to 
them  all  a  species  of  instruction  which  is  adapted  only  to  a  part,  and  which, 
from  its  nature,  cannot  bo  moulded  to  suit  the  views  of  all,  that  it  fails,  and 
ever  must  full,  to  give  satisfaction  on  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  vital 
and  the  moat  exciting.  If  there  is  not  entire  fallacy  in  all  these  views— if 
the  experience  of  twenty-flve  years,  derived  from  the  school  districts  of  the 
interior,  is  not  wholly  worthless,  then  the  remedy  is  plain,  practicaJ,  and 
simple.  It  is  by  adopting  the  principle  of  the  organization  that  prevails  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  State,  which  will  leave  such  parents  as  desire  to  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  amount  and  dcicription  of  religious  instruftion 
which  shall  be  given  to  their  children,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Thii 
can  be  efiected  by  depriving  the  present  system,  in  New  York  of  its  charac- 
ter of  universality  and  exclusiveness,  and  by  opening  it  to  the  action  of 
smaller  masses,  whose  interests  and  opinions  may  be  consulted  in  their 
schools,  so  that  every  denomination  may  freely  enjoy  iU  "  religious  profes- 
sion "  in  the  education  of  its  youth. 

To  this  plan  objections  have  been  made,  that  it  would  enable  different 
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religious  denommationa  to  eittbliah  scliools  of  a  sectarian  cliaracter,  and 
that  thereby  rebgious  diasen'iions  ■would  be  aggravated,  if  not  generated. 
The  first  objection  has  already  been  partially  considered.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  sati'ifoctonly  shown,  that  there  must  be  some  degree  of  religious 
instruotioD,  and  that  there  can  be  none  witliout  partaking  more  or  leas  of  a 
sectarian  character;  and  that  even  the  Public  School  Society  has  not  heen 
able,  and  cannot  expect  to  he  able,  to  avoid  the  imputation.  In  this  respect, 
then,  matters  cannot  well  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  objection  itself  proceeds  on  a  sectarian  prmciple,  and  aasumea  the 
power  to  control  that  which  it  is  neither  right  nor  practicable  to  submit  to 
any  denomination.  Eeligious  doctrines  of  vital  interest  will  be  inculcated, 
not  as  theological  exercises,  hut  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  Ut«rary  and 
scientific — and  who  wUl  nndertake  to  prohibit  such  instniclion  ? 

It  is  not  perceived  how  religious  dissensions  will  be  aggravated.  The 
objection  supposes  a  particnlar  school  to  belong  to  a  particular  denomina- 
tion ;  of  course,  it  will  be  in  nnison  with  it.  The  founders,  teachers,  BJid 
pupils  of  the  different  schools  wUl  act  separately  and  independently  in  their 
respective  spheres,  and  will  not  come  in  contact  or  collision  with  each  other. 
A  rivalry  may,  and  probably  will,  be  produced  between  them,  to  increase 
the  number  of  pupils.  As  an  essential  means  to  such  an  object,  there  will 
be  a  constant  effort  to  improve  the  schools  in  the  mode  and  degree  of  in- 
struction, and  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  Thus,  not  only  will  the 
number  of  children  brought  into  the  schools  bo  incalculably  augmented,  but 
the  competition  anticipated  will  produce  its  usual  eilect  of  providing  the 
very  best  material  to  satisfy  the  public  demand.  These  advantages  will 
more  than  compensate  for  any  possible  evils  that  may  be  apprehended  from 
having  schools  adapted  to  the  feelings  aad  views  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions. The  undersigned  cannot  but  think  those  evils  are  magnified,  and 
that  the  experience  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  system  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  State  effectually  dispels  all  apprehensions  of  that  nature.  Be- 
sides, a  peculiar  remedy  will  be  found,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  schools,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  become 
acquainted  with  any  abuses  by  which  the  public  moneys  should  be  pervert- 
ed to  theological  instruction,  in  place  of  those  literary  studies  which  should 
be  pursued  during  the  houre  allotted  to  common  school  education.  The 
watchfulness  of  those  who  apprehend  the  abuse  may  be  relied  on  to  detect 
it  promptly,  and  to  seek  the  needful  remedy,  by  application  to  those  having 
the  power  to  apply  it. 

It  is  believed  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  all  religious 
instruction,  if  it  were  practicable,  is  a  mode  of  avoiding  sectarianism.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  in  itself  sectarian,  because  it  would  be  consonant 
to  the  views  of  a  particular  class,  and  opposed  to  the  views  of  other  classes. 
Those  who  reject  creeds,  and  resist  all  efforts  to  infuse  them  into  the  minds 
of  the  young  before  they  have  arrived  at  a  maturity  of  judgment  which 
may  enable  them  to  form  their  own  opinions,  would  be  gratified  by  a  system 
which  so  fully  accomplishes  their  purposes.  But  there  are  those  who  hold 
contrary  opinions,  and  who  insist  on  guarding  the  young  against  the  influ- 
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ences  of  their  own  pasaions,  and  tlie  contagion  of  yice,  by  implanting  in 
tiieir  minda  and  liearts  those  elements  of  faith  which  are  held  by  this  class 
to  be  the  indispensable  foundations  of  moral  principles.  This  description 
of  persons  regard  neutrality  and  indifference  as  the  most  insidious  forms  of 
hostility.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  undersigned  to  espresB  any  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  these  views.  His  only  purpose  is,  to  show  the  mistake  of 
tlose  wlio  suppose  they  may  avoid  sectarianism  by  avoiding  all  religious 
instruction 

But  the  echook  and  houits  f  the  Public  bchool  Society  ou„lit  not  to  he 
abandone  \  an  1  the  mestimil  ie  benefits  of  its  admirable  arrajinCments  and 
c  nstant  supernoion  should  not  be  lost  Let  them  ilao  ]  e  retained  and 
placed  nn  the  same  footing  with  other  organized  schooh  and  allowed  to 
participate  n  the  put  lie  contnl  utions  in  the  same  ratio  The  character  of 
their  ichools  will  secure  them  a  prcftjenci,  with  an  intelligent  pul  1  c  where 
no  obstacles  of  a  rebgious  character  interpose  and  f  all  their  hou  es  can 
n  t  b  filled  under  teaciers  of  their  own  aelecti  n  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  same  benevolent  spirit  which  has  hitherto  actuited  tl  e  trustees 
i\  ill  indnce  them  to  permit  their  occupation  hy  ttliers  for  a  reasonable 
r  it  or  t  transfer  them  to  such  associations  as  shouZ  1  de-aro  to  purchase 
them  The  precious  gtma  whuh  now  stud  thp  city  wiuld  thus  be  multi 
piled  to  an  extent  that  can  scatcclj  he  calculated ,  all  etnacientious  objec 
tions  would  be  removed  ;  the  people  themselves  would  become  interested  in 
the  subjects  of  their  own  care  and  protection  ;  a  public  spirit  in.  the  cause 
of  primary  education,  and  a  desire  for  its  improvement,  would  ho  excited 
und  extended ;  a  generous  rivalry  would  be  promoted ;  while  the  Public 
School  Sonety  would  find  ample  scope  for  its  benevolence  in.  educating  the 
children  of  those  who  approve  its  system,  and  in  pursuing  the  original 
iibject  of  its  institution— the  gathering  into  its  schools  those  who  were  not 
otherwise  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction. 

Another  prominent  objection  made  hy  the  memorials  referred  to  by  the 
undersigned  is,  that  the  existing  system  in  New  York  devolves  upon  a  pri- 
vate corporation  the  discharge  of  an  important  fiiuction  of  government, 
without  a  direct  and  immediate  responsibility  to  the  people.  It  is  certainly 
an  anomaly  wholly  unknown  in  any  other  department  of  the  public  service, 
that  a  private  corporation,  existing  independently,  not  amenable  in  any  form 
to. the  laws  or  to  the  Legialatfire,  should  be  charged  with  what  those  laws 
regard  as  a  pact  of  the  functions  of  the  Government — the  disbursement  of 
the  public  moneys  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  the  selection  of  teachers,  of 
whoso  qualification  it  is  the  sole  judge,  and  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  system  of  public  education  according  to  its  own  ideas  of  pro- 
priety. It  is  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities,  to  whom 
all  other  parts  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  are  committed.  Educa- 
tion, cannot  be  considered  a  subject  of  local  interest  in  the  city  of  New  Tork 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  although  it  has  come  to  be  bo 
regarded  by  many,  in  conaeciuence  of  the  Le^slature  having  devolved  its 
own  power  upon  the  Common  Council.  But  it  is  a  public  and  common  con- 
cern, of  which  the  Government  has  taken  cognizance,  and  which,  for  the 
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common  good  of  all,  it  is  bound  to  see  equally  and  fairly  administered.  The 
interest  of  tlie  State  is  not  only  pecuniary,  arising  from  tte  expenditure  of 
more  thaa  $34,000,  acuually  contributed  from  its  own  funds,  but  it  ia  of  a 
bigb  social  and  political  cbaracter;  and  eyery  reason  which  sbould  induce 
its  guardianship  and  care  over  otber  portions  of  its  territory,  apply  with 
equal  force  ta  the  city  of  New  York.  Experience  has  shown  the  necessity 
for  ita  interposition  heretofore,  without  the  application  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  prevent  the  misapplication  and  waste  of  the  school  moneys. 

The  only  species  of  control  to  whicli  the  Public  School  Society  is  sub- 
ject, is  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  power  of  tiie  Common  Council  to 
omit  the  designation  of  the  schools  of  the  Society  to  recewe  the  f«nds  raised 
for  common  school  purposes.  But,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  tMa 
power  can,  probably,  never  be  exercised.  That  Society  owns  in  fee,  or  has 
perpetual  leases  of,  the  numerous  school-houses  erected  by  means  of  the  pub- 
lic school  moneys,  and  the  contributions,  comparatively  unimportant,  of  ita 
members.  If  these  houses  should  not  be  occupied,  there  wouldbe  a  total 
want  of  the  accommodations  ne^Jessary  for  the  public  schools.  The  abuses 
must  be  flagrant,  and  wholly  intolerable,  which  would  justify  the  Common 
Council  in  driving  into  the  streets  the  multitude  of  children  who  now 
occupy  these  houses,  by  withholding  the  public  school  moneys  from  the 
Society ;  and  it  may  ■well  be  considered  not  the  least  among  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  present  system,  that  a  private  corporation  should  thus  have 
acquired  the  title  of  what  is  substantially  public  fonds  and  should  be  pub- 
lic property,  and  thus  be  enabled  effectually  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  even 
the  only  semblance  of  control  over  its  proceedings  provided  by  law. 

However  acceptable  the  services  of  such  a  Society  may  have  been  in  the 
first  imperfect  effort  to  establish  common  schools,  however  willing  the  peo- 
ple may  have  been  to  submit  to  an  institution  which  promised  immediate 
benefit,  and  however  praiseworthy  and  successful  may  have  been  its  efforts, 
yet  it  involves  a  principle  so  hostile  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
that  it  is  impossible  it  shoiild  be  long  sustained  amid  the  increased  intelli- 
gence which  its  own  exertions  have  contributed  to  produce,  especially  when 
other  and  more  congenial  means  of  attaining  the  same  objects  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  when,  therefore,  the  necesjity  which  called  it  into  existence 
has  ceased.  The  public  attention  is  now  roused  to  the  subject,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  demand  the  right  of  controlling, 
through  responsible  public  agents,  the  education  of  their  chiMrcn,  and  the 
application  of  common  funds  to  which  they  have  contributed  for  a  common 
object.  We  must  forget  that  we  live  under  a  government  of  the  people, 
before  such  a  demand  can  he  effectually  resisted.  Procrastination  and  delay 
will  only  increase  its  urgency,  render  it  more  exacting,  and  multiply  the 
difficulties  of  satisfying  it  consistently  with  a  just  regard  to  the  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Public  School  Society  may  be  applied.  It  must  succeed, 
sooner  or  later ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  duty  to  yield  to  that 
which  is  just  in  itself,  promptly,  and  before  agitation  and  excitement  de- 
prive acquiescence  of  all  merit.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  our  fel- 
low-citizens who  make  this  claim  are  incapable  of  performing  the  daty 
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which  they  ■wonld  uadertake.  Our  constitutions  admit  their  competency  to 
manage  all  the  aff  rs  f  g  nme  t  d  th  f  imdation  of  our  -whole  sys- 
tem must  be  overturn  d  1  f  w  a  d  ny  t  th  m  the  capacity  to  deter- 
mine  on  the  mod     m  n  1    st  at     f       t  u  t    n  to  be  given  to  their 

o^pring.  Besid  tli  mpl  fa  t  ty — Boston^whcrc  the  man- 
agers of  the  publ  sell  1  it  a  d  f  y  h  been,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  their  resp  ti  w  d  — wh  se  h  1  qual,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  others  in  oiu  cou  t  j — f  n  h  h  m  t  ft  tual  answer  to  any  appre- 
hensions that  might  be  indulged,  from  trustiug  the  people  with  the  eelcction 
o£  the  agents  to  administer  a  system  that  so  nearly  concerns  them.  And  yet 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  public  business,  the  energies  of  the  people  require 
a  system  to  regulate  and  conduct  them  to  the  best  results.  Such  a  system, 
emanating  from  agents  of  their  own  selection,  and  maintained,  controlled, 
and  superintended  by  them,  will  command  the  confidence  and  invite  the 
coiiperation  of  the  constituents.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  choice 
of  commissioners  of  common  schools  in  each  ward  of  the  city,  who  should 
form  a  board,  to  which  some  degree  of  permanency  may  be  ^ven  by  allow- 
ing the  election  of  one  third  each  year,  which  iSoard  should  take  the  entire 
charge  of  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  receiving  and  disbursing  the 
public  funds,  establishing  schools  and  a  system  for  their  government  and 
inspection,  and  providing  the  means  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers. They  might  be  aided  by  a  city  supcrintcnderit,  with  such  compensa- 
tion as  should  secure  the  best  talent  and  the  whole  time  of  the  incumbent ; 
and  then  leave  the  schools  to  the  management  of  trustees  chosen  by  those 
who  established  them,  and  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 

Considering  the  various  feelings  and  interests  that  would  be  called  into 
action  by  such  a  system,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  its  immediate 
effects  would  be,  to  bring  into  the  schools  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  those  who  are  now  utterly  destitute  of  instruction,  "With  all  the  com- 
mendable and  vigorous  efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  less  than  one  half  the  children  between  i  and  16 
years  of  age,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  any  edu- 
cation whatever.  From  the  statements  in  the  annua]  report  of  the  Supeiio- 
tendcnt  of  Common  Schools  for  the  present  year  (Assembly  Document  No, 
100),  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in  New  York,  in 
1840,  over  5  and  under  16  years  of  age,  was  63,953,  and  that  30,758  only  are 
returned  as  attending  some  school,  leaving  33,194  who  were  not  in  attend- 
ance on  any  school  whatever.  In  a  memorial  of  the  Public  School  Society 
presented  to  the  Legislature  at  its  present  session,  it  is  stated  that  "  multi- 
tudes are  entirely  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  acquiring  the  firat 
rudiments  of  education,  and  mnst,  unless  specially  provided  for,  grow  up  in 
gross  ignorance."  In  the  same  memorial,  it  is  alleged  "  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  existing  accommodations  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  school  learn- 
ing is  sufficient  for  but  about  35,000,  as  well  in  private  as  in  public  schools," 
The  fact  seems,  then,  undeniable,  that  the  paramount  obligation  oC  impart- 
ing instruction  to  the  mass  of  children  has  not  been  accomplished  in  the 
city  of  New  York.    That  accommoclations  exist  for  a  larger  number  than 
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attend  tbe  schools,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that, 
while  the  Puhlio  School  Society  liaa  registered  on  ita  hooka  the  names  of 
children  who  have  entered  its  Bctoola  to  the  numher  of  33,955,  the  average 
actnal  attendance  of  pupUa  amounts  only  to  13,189,  The  saafG  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  tte  fact  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  trustees  to  bring  in  a 
larger  number  of  children  than  those  who  were  registered — efforts  which 
could  not  have  been  made  if  there  were  no  room  for  their  accommodation. 

A  coinparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  statistical  returns,  between 
the  numbers  educated  in  New  York  and  those  instructed  in  the  schools  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  State,  will  exhibit  in  a  more  striking  manner  the 
lamentable  deficiency  of  the  former.  It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  before  referred  to,  that,  while  there  are  582,000  children  out 
of  the  city  of  New  York  between  the  ages  of  S  and  16,  there  are  549,000 
returned  aa  attending  the  common  schools.  In  the  eity  of  New  York,  the 
proportions  were,  as  before  stated,  63,953  children  b  tw  th  am  ag 
and  30,758  attending  all  aehoola,  public  as  well  as  pr  In  th  t     ty  I 

than  one  tenth  of  the  population  are  receiving  the  b  n  fit  f  y  m  tru 
tion ;  while  in  the  interior,  more  than  one  fourth  of  th  wh  1  p  p  1  t  n 
are  returned  aa  being  in  the  public  schools,  witho  t  y  nam  ta  n  f 
those  placed  in'  select  schools.  The  like  proportion  nu-txitnth  y 
and  in  the  interior,  of  those  who  have  already  rece  d  11  th  d  at  n 
they  or  their  parents  desire,  or  who  are  engaged  as  apprentices,  or  in  other 
employments  preventing  them  from  attending  at  any  place  of  instruction. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  number  not  receiving  education  in  the  city 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  that  manner.  The  probability  is,  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  under  5  and  over  16  who  attend  the  schools,  both  in  the  city 
and  out  of  it,  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  number  between  those 
ages  who  have  received  all  the  education  they  intend  to  attain. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Public  School 
Society  has  not  accomplished  the  principal  purpose  of  its  oi^anization,  and 
for  which  the  public  funds  have  been  so  freely  bestowed  upon  it— ^the  edu- 
cation of  the  great  body  of  the  children  of  the  city.  From  the  remarl^s 
already  made,  it  would  seem  to  be  manifest  that  the  cause  of  this  failure  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  accommodations  for  the  pupils ;  and  there 
certainly  has  been  no  lack  of  exertion  to  induce  their  attendance.  The  trus- 
tees personally,  and  visitors  appointed  by  them,  have  repeatedly  traversed 
the  city,  to  seek  out  the  parents  of  the  neglected  children,  and  persuade 
them  to  avail  themselvea  of  the  benefits  of  the  schools.  Tracts  have  been 
circulated,  and  handbills  posted  in  every  direction,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  city  authorities  have  passed  resolutiona  urging  this  imperative  duty 
upon  parents,  and  dedaring  that  those  who  neglected  to  send  their  children 
to  the  schools  at  least  some  portion  of  the  time,  could  not  be  considered 
proper  objects  of  public  charity.  And  jet  the  result  is  the  same ;  the  streets 
are  infested  with  vagrant  children,  and  "multitudes"  of  the  youth  are 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  probably  in  vice.  That  there  is  a  defect  some-, 
where,  is  certain.  In  addition  to  the  causes  of  disaatiafacrion  already  men- 
.  tioned,  particularly  that  arising  from  religious  feelings,  itis  believed  that  a 
24 
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great  obafacle  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea  prera- 
ient  among  the  people,  that  aii  attempt  ia  made  to  eoeree  them,  directly  or 
indhcctly,  to  do  something  -which  others  take  a  great  interest  in  having 
done,  Thej  are  not  left,  or  called  on,  to  act  ^Titaneomlf — to  originate  any 
thing,  or  take  any  part  in  matters  which  they  are  told  moat  deeply  concern 
themselves.  It  is  not  a  wlantary  iyitem,  in  the  failest  and  broadest  meaning 
of  the  term.  To  illustrate  the  idea  intended  to  be  communicated,  the  pres- 
ent system,  may  be  compared  to  the  religious  establishments  formed  and 
.supported  by  the  governments  of  Europe,  upon  the  plea  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  moral  instrnction  of  the  people ;  and  that,  without  them,  their 
subjects  would  degenerate  into  heathenism.  It  was  reaerved  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  position.  An  experience  of  fifty 
years  has  shown  that  religious  worship  has  been  better  provided  for,  and 
attendance  upon  it  has  been  more  general,  by  being  left  to  the  free  and  vol- 
untary action  of  the  people,  without  tte  aid  of  any  legal  establishment ;  in 
other  ivords,  without  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions, or  to  compel  any  one  to  participate  in  their  advantages.  This  remark 
is  equally  true  of  the  city  and  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  system  of  the  Public  School  Society 
is  like  the  religious  establishments  of  Europe ;  but  the  comparison  between 
those  establishments  and  the  practical  operation  of  our  principle  of  non- 
intervention, is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  advantage  of  a  voluntary  system,  particularly  among  a  people  governed 
by  republican  institutions.  The  plan  of  the  Public  School  Society  is,  in 
some  measure,  antagonist  to  this  system,  It  provides  an  educational  estab- 
lishment, afid  solicits  the  chaise  of  children,  to  be  placed  under  its  esclu- 
Mve  control,  without  allowing  to  the  parents  of  the  pupil  the  direction  of 
the  course  of  studies,  the  management  of  the  schools,  or  any  voice  in  the 
selection  of  teachers ;  it  calls  for  no  action  or  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  parents,  other  than  the  entire  submission  of  their  children  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  guidance  of  others,  probably  strangers,  and  who  are  in  no  way 
accountable  to  these  parents.  Such  a  system  is  so  foreign  to  the  feeliugs, 
habits,  and  usages  of  our  citizens,  that  its  failure  to  enlist  then'  confidence, 
and  induce  a  desire  to  place  their  children  under  its  control,  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise. 

Since,  then,  tlie  experiment  which  has  been  made  for  fifteen  years,  uuder 
such  favorable  auspices,  has  not  accomplished  its  main  purpose,  of  bringing 
under  the  control  of  any  one  private  corporation  the  great  ma^s  of  the  indi- 
gent children  of  the  city ;  and  since  it  is  obvious  there  are  inherent  difficul- 
ties, ■which  will  constantly  accumulate,  to  prevent  the  success  of  such  an 
experiment,  is  it  not  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  if  not  of  duty,  to  vary  the 
mode,  and  ascertain  whether,  by  engaging  the  people  themselves,  actively 
and  peisonally,  in  the  care  of  the  schools,  a  deeper  and  more  extensive  inter- 
est may  not  be  awakened,  and  a  larger  mmiber  of  children  brought  to  the 
school-room  ?  This,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  effected  by  the  plan  already 
suggested,  of  having  schools  organized,  wherever  required,  under  the  juris- 
.diction  of  elected  commissioners,  authorized  to  participate  in  the  public 
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contributions  in  s,  just  proportion.  For  reaaons  Icretofore  given  by  the  un- 
dersigned, in  his  reports  as  Superintendent,  be  tliinks  these  schools  ought  to 
be  deemed  public  charities ;  and  least  of  all  should  they  have  the  character 
of  a  forced,  or  compulsory  chaiity.  The  same  principle  of  apportionment 
■which  exists  generally,  may  safely  be  applied  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  number  of  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.  As,  in  a  city 
without  regidar  territorial  districts,  that  number  could  be  ascertained  only 
from  the  attendance  at  the  schools,  let  such  actual  attendance  form  the  basis 
of  distribution.  Let  the  schools  be  considered,  like  tboee  of  the  State  at 
large,  as  furnishing  a  just  equivalent  for  moderate  charges,  adequate  for  the 
expense  incnrred  beyond  the  public  contributions ;  and  apply  tile  same  prin- 
ciple which  prevails  in  them,  of  authorizing  the  exemption,  from  the  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  of  those  whose  circumstances  render  it  proper. 

From  the  inquhies  made  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
the  undersigrcd  ii  satisfied  that  a  largo  proportion — probably  more  than  one 
half — of  the  pupils  attendiDg  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  are 
children  of  those  who  arc  as  able  to  pay  for  tuition  as  those  persons  who 
generally  send  to  schools  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  Mechanics,  men  who 
live  by  their  daily  laboi,  farmir',  and  othera  of  very  moderate  property,  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  those  who  pay  the  rate-bills  for  teachers'  wages 
in  the  common  schools.  It  may  be  justly  tii'ged  as  a  cause  of  complaint, 
that,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  fmids  destined  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  indigent  are  applied  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  those  who 
arc  able  to  pay  it  themselves.  The  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society 
have  made  the  effort  to  obtain  from  these  persons  payment  of  tuition 
charges.  In  the  opinion  of  the  imdersigned,  the  principal  reason  for  their 
failure  is,  that,  with  them,  payment  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  instead  of 
being  the  rule  itself.  Being  declared  to  be  free  schools  and  charities,  or 
l>eing  understood  to  be  such,  the  individual  called  on  for  payment  considers 
himself  oppressed,  in  being  singled  oat  from  others,  whom  he  regards  as 
cqunlly  bound  to  pay.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  an  impre^ion  prevails  that 
an  adequate  fund  is  provided  by  the  State,  and  by  city  tasatiou,  for  the 
education  of  all.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  schools  of  the  Society  are  placed 
on  the  footing  already  indicated,  their  superiority  over  most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  that  may  be  established  by  other  associations,  will  enable  the  trustees 
to  supply  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment of  other  schools,  from  those  classes  of  citizens  who  are  able,  and 
would  prefer,  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  children ;  and  thus  would 
the  whole  number  of  instructed  children  in  the  city  be  iiinltiplied,  and  the 
ilinds  of  the  Public  School  Society  would,  in  all  probability,  he  augmented, 
and  rendered  adequate  to  the  highest  grade  and  the  most  approved  methods 
of  instruction.  If,  however,  contrary  to  those  expectations,  it  should  be 
found  that  the  pay  sy^em  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  liberal  and  enlightoued  spirit, 
which  has  heretofore  induced  the  citizens  of  Mew  York,  and  the  Common 
Council,  voluntarily  to  add  to  their  public  burdens  for  the  great  purposes 
of  education,  would  continue  to  influence  them,  and  would  provide  all  the 
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means  necessary  to  render  tliat  city  as  distinguished  for  its  care  of  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  its  children,  as  for  its  wealth,  enterprise,  and  benevo- 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  submitted  arc  as  follows : 

1.  Tho  eledtion  of  a  commissioner  of  common  schools  in  each  warti  of 
the  city. 

3.  The  extension  of  the  general  school  laws  of  the  State  to  the  city,  with 
the  modifleations  herein  mentioned. 

3.  The  commissioners  to  adopt  and  take  under  their  charge  the  schools 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  schools  of  the  other  awociationa  and 
asylums  now  receiving  the  public  money,  as  schools  under  their  general 
jurisdiction,  leaTing  the  immediate  government  and  mamgement  of  them 
to  their  respective  trustees  and  directors. 

i.  The  commissioners  to  organize  and  establish  schools  m  other  parts  of 
the  city,  wherever  they  can  find  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  main- 
tain them,  as  district  schools,  with  the  usual  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  such 
inhabitants,  and  with  the  usual  power  of  districts,  to  hire  school-rooms,  pro- 
vide teachers,  and  defray  expenses  by  rate-bills. 

6.  The  public  school  moneys  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  commissioners  by 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city.  Out  of  the  amount,  the  compensation  of  a 
city  superintendent,  and  of  a  clerk  to  the  commissioners,  and  their  necessaiy 
expenses,  to  be  paid,  the  bala  to  b  pp  t  n  1  nd  distributed  to  the 
different  schools  under  their  jur  1  t  n  i  t  b  applied  exclusively  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wage*  lilt  t  to  be  made  upon  accu- 

rate lists,  verified  by  oath  f  I  wli  1  mh  f  diildren  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  IG  actually  att  mi  nf,  th  sch  1  t  be  ascertained  by  keep- 
ing an  exact  account  of  the  b  f  1  p  1  p  t  the  whole  day,  which, 
being  added  together  and  d  vid  d  by  61 — th  number  of  school-days  in  a 
year,  excluding  Saturdays  dS  1  — hUbd  emcd  the  average  of 
attending  scholars.     Tlie  numbe      f    h  id    n  pt  d  from  paying  tuition 

money  and  school  expenses  to  b  p  rt  d  t  th  mmiasioncrs,  with  their 
average  attendance,  ascertained  as  before  mentioned,  and  a  sufficient  sum  to 
be  apportioned  in  the  first  instance  to  the  school  in  which  they  have  attend- 
ed, to  make  up  to  them  respectively  the  amount  of  such  exemption,  if  the 
funds  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  not,  then  such  funds  to  be  ap- 
portioned wholly  among  the  exempt  pupils,  in  proportion  to  theic  attend- 
ance. If  there  l>e  a  surplus,  then  to  apportion  it  among  the  remaining 
pupils  not  included  in  the  first  distribution.  Provision  to  be  made  to  detect 
and  prevent  improper  exemptions ;  against  which,  however,  an  eflectual 
safeguard  will  be  found  in  tbe  desire  of  the  trustees  i«  diminish  the  amount 
chargeable  to  pay  scholars.  If  the  public  money  appropriated  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  education  of  the  indigent  should  not  be  ade'quate,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  wouifi  consent  to  raise  the 
additional  sum  required ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  paramoimt  object  of  pro- 
viding fur  the  deatitute  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  will  have  been 
attainpd. 

If,  after  all  that  has  been  urged,  the  apprehension  should  still  be  in- 
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dulged  that  any  scioola  would  be  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  a  narrow  and 
escluaive  sectarianism  during  the  honrs  allotted  to  instruction,  instead  of 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  common  school  education,  a  remedy  may  be  found 
by  ^ving  authority  to  tho  Board  of  Commissioners  to  investigat*  complaints 
of  such  an  abuae,  and,  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  dissolve  tho  offending 
school,  or  -withhold  from  it  any  share  in  the  public  school  moneys. 

The  undersigned  has  thus  endeavored  to  perform  a  duty  unsought  by 
him,  and  of  which  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  were  fully  appreciated.  In  its 
discharge,  he  is  oouscious  of  eo  other  motive  or  object  than  the  promotion,' 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  of  that  cause  which,  by  official  obligations  as 
well  as  personal  feeling,  he  ia  bound  to  promote.  Much  of  time  and  anxious 
consideration  have  been  bestowed,  in  the  hope  of  presenting  tho  subject  in 
such  a  maimer  as  should,  at  all  events,  place  its  prominent  features  in  full 
view  of  the  Legislatuie,  and  thus  assist  in  arriving  at  such  conclusions  as 
may  secure  the  rights  of  all,  maintain  existing  institutions  in  all  their  vigor 
and  usefulness,  enhst  the  public  feeling  in  the  success  of  schools,  and  open 
them  to  the  destitute  of  al!  closes. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jons  C.  SpEMCEn,  Sem-etary  of  State. 

Aldasi,  ApHl  26,  1»41. 

After  the  report  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Lit- 
erature, Governor  Seward  and  Mr.  Spencer  visited  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  consultation  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  and  their  opponents,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  system.  Several  interviews  were  had, 
at  wliicli  the  bill  was  made  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion. 

The  Committee  on  Literature,  in  the  Senate,  appointed  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  contending  parties,  and 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  present  their  view.  James  W. 
McKeon  and  Wright  Hawks  appeared  for  the  Catholics,  and 
'Hiram  Kctehum  for  the  Society,  May  8th. 

Mr,  Ketchdm  rose,  and  addressed  the  committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairuan  ahd  Gestlembn  of  thb  Committee  :  As  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Wew  Tork,  and  in  hehalf  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  I  now  appear  here ;  and  I  will,  by  leave  of  the  cora- 
mitiee,  make  a  few  remarts  upon  the  report  which  has  been  referred  to  it. 
The  sutgect  discussed  in  this  report  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  affects  the  cause  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor ;  and  as  the  Puhlic  School  Society  has  long  had  the  princi- 
pal charge  of  that  matter,  and  as  they  believe  that  the  statements,  tho  infer- 
ences, and  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
are  calculated  to  affect  injuriously  that  cause,  they  lave  prayed  that  their 
views  might  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  sent  in  their  memorial  to  that 
effect.    The  Senate  having  appointed  a  committee  to  hear  the  Public  School 
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Society,  I  now  appear  to  make  such,  remarks  as  occur  to  me ;  premising 
that,  probafely,  at  no  very  late  day,  tlie  Society,  by  way  of  memorial  or  re- 
monstrance, will  lay  their  objections  to  this  report  before  the  Senate  and  the 
public  in  a  more  permanent  form,  than  they  will  now  be  presented  to  the 
committee. 

In  this  report,  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  as  every  paper  and  docu- 
ment emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  this  State  is  drawn  up — hi  this  report, 
I  say,  there  is  eontwned  a  brief  history  of  the  legislation  upon  the  subject 
i<t  the  distribution  of  the  school  moneys  in  the  city  of  Hew  York.  As  tJiia 
passage  occupies  but  a  short  space,  I  will  take  leave  to  reatl  it.  At  page  2, 
the  Secretary  says : 

It  is  essential  to  tlio  proper  consideration  of  the  subject,  to  understand 
the  history  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  had  in  reference  to  it ;  and  par 
'ticularly  i»  relation  to  the  Public  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  &st  law  relating  to  that  portion  of  the  school  moneys  apportioned 
to  and  raised  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  passed  in  1813,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  that  year,  at  page  367.  It 
directed  those  moneys  to  be  distributed  "to  the  trustees  of  the  Free-School 
Society,  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  the  Economical  School,  the  AJrican 
Free  School,  and  the  trustees  of  such  incorporated  religious  societies  in  said 
city  as  now  support,  or  hereafter  shall  establish,  charity  schools  within  the 
said  city,  who  may  apply  for  the  same."  The  act  directed  that  the  sum 
thus  distributed  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the 
teachers,  and  to  no  other  purposes  whatever.  As  these  were  all  charity 
schools,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  the  school  moneys 
apportioned  to  the  city,  as  well  as  those  raised  by  tax,  shonld  be  consecrated 
to  the  education  exclusively  of  the  indigent.  Under  this  act,  apportion- 
ments were  annually  made  to  the  schools  enumerated,  and  to  those  estab- 
lished by  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  until 
the  year  1824.  By  chapter  276  of  the  Session  Laws  of  that  year,  the  above- 
mentioned  act  was  repealed,  and  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  was  au- 
thorized to  designate  "  the  societies  or  schools  which  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  share  of  the  school  moneys,  and  prescribe  the  rules  and  restric- 
tions, under  which  such  moneys  shall  be  received  by  such  societies  or  schools 
respwjtively."  Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Common  Council  have  designated 
the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  six  or  eight  other  schools,  to 
which  all  the  public  moneys  have,  since  1836,  been  distributed,  with  some 
variations  in  different  years,  as  to  the  other  schools.  Prom  the  annual  re- 
ports and  other  document,  a  statemenb  has  been  compiled,  from  which  it 
appears  that  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  has  been  paid  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Society,  under  its  different  names,  since  1813,  out  of  the  public 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  raised  by  tax  on  the  city  for  school 
purposes,  and  that  $135,248.57,  have  been  paid  to  the  other  schools  before 
mentioned. 

The  Public  School  Society  was  originally  incorporated  in  1805,  by  chap- 
ter 108  of  the  laws  of  that  session,  which  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  Incorpor- 
ate the  Society  instituted  in  the  City  of  New  Yort,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  who  do  not  belong  to,  or 
are  not  provided  for  by,  any  religious  society."  In  1808  its  name  was 
changed  to  "  The  Free  School  Society  of  Hew  York,"  and  its  powers  were 
extended  "  to  all  children  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  edu- 
cation." By  chapter  35  of  the  laws  of  1836,  its  name  was  changed  to  "  The 
Public  School  Society  of  New  York,"  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  of  New  York,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  "whether   such   children  be  or  be  not  the  proper  subjects  of 
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gratuitous  education ;  and  to  recjuire  from  those  attending  tlie  schools,  a 
moderate  compensation ;  but  no  child  to  be  refused  admission  on  account 
of  inability  to  pay." 

This  brief  history  of  the  distribution  of  the  school  moneys  in  the  city 
of  New  York  (continued  Mr.  Kctchum)  is  accurate  so  fai  as  it  goes ;  but 
the  Secretary  has  left  out  some  particulars  which  we  deem  of  somo  imports 
once  in  this  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  these  moneys  were  originally  appropriat<id  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  antl  to  no  other  purpose ;  but  after  tho  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem of  education  had  been  introduced  into  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
Free-School  Society  had  been  established,  it  was  found  tliat,  under  the 
monitorial  system,  so  great  was  the  number  of  children  attending  these 
schools,  that  a  larger  amount  of  money  was  drawn  from  the  public  school 
fund  than  was  necessary  to  pay  the  teachers ;  and  in  the  year  1817,  the 
sttrplus  was  permitted  by  the  Legislature  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Public 
School  Society  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery  and  othtr  inci- 
dental expenses  attending  the  education,  of  children  so  tb'it  from  that 
time,  the  Public  School  Society  drew  its  quota,  and  applied  it  i  ot  only  to 
the  payment  of  teachers,  but  also  to  those  other  purposes  which  I  have 
named.  This  priYilege  was  at  that  time  enjoyed  eiclnsively  by  the  Public 
School  Society ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  principle  upon,  which  the  exclusive 
priyilege  was  granted,  was,  that  the  Pree-School  Society — for  so  it  was  then 
called — was  incorporated  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  of 
educating  poor  children;  and  there  was,  therefore,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  itself,  in  the  act  of  its  incorporation,  no  inducement  or  motive 
for  mal-application  or  misappropriation  of  the  fimds ;  and  hence  it  was,  I 
presume,  that  tho  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  no  danger  in  trusting 
whatever  funds  were  drawn  by  that  institution,  to  bo  applied  not  only  to 
the  payment  of  teachers,  but  for  the  general  purposes  of  education. 
This,  then,  is  one  omission  which  the  Secretary  has  made. 
The  second  omission  is,  that  the  Secretary  has  not  attempted  to  account 
(as  I  think  he  should  have  done)  for  the  reason  why  the  public  school 
.  moneys  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  differently  applied  from  those  in  tho 
country.  In  the  coimtry,  as  the  committee  well  know,  the  amount,  as  in  the 
city,  teeeiyed  from  the  common  school  fnnd  is  paid  over  to  the  proper  officer 
in  the  county.  The  county  has  to  raise  by  tax  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
sum  thus  received,  and  then  it  passes  into  tho  hands  of  commissioners  chosen 
by  the  people  in  their  respective  districts.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, no  legislation  of  that  description  was  provided.  The  money  was  paid 
over  to  the  chamberlain,  and  the  chamberlain  was  directed  to  pay  it  to  cer- 
tain designated  societies— of  which  the  School  Society  was  one,  and  all 
reli^ous  societies  maintaining  charity  schools ;  the  Orphan  Asylum  and 
some  others  being  specified. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  to  have  presented  tho  subject  fairly 
and  fully,  the  Secretary  should  have  accounted  for  this  difference,  I  will 
attempt  to  account  for  it  now.  In  the  country,  that  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  which  goes  to  each  county,  is  paid  as  a  sort  of  p 
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or  admanee,  to  induce  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 
The  State  sajs  to  the  respective  counties,  We  will  give  yon  so  much ;  and 
this  13  given  as  an  advance,  or  preraiiim,  or  bonus,  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  these  common  schools  throujjliout  the  country.  In  the 
country,  the  schools  so  estalilished  and  so  participating  in  this  fund  are  the 
schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  county — the  children,  of  the  poor  of 
(he  county — as  well  as  the  offspring  of  persons  of  property,  generally  re- 
ceive their  elementary  education.  The  tJx-piying  piirt  of  the  community 
—  those  who  are  called  upon  to  raise  this  equivalent  tax  (ia  the  first  place, 
in  order  to  receive  the  fund  from  the  State,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  m  the  respective  school  districts) 
— this  tas-pajing  part  of  the  community,  I  say,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
Iheir  own  sons  and  daughters  educated  in  these  very  fechools  whicli  i^e  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  this  money.  Therefore,  it  will  be  plainly  seen 
that  this  tai-paying  community  which,  and  which  alone,  elects  the  com- 
missioners in.  towns— which  alone  elects  the  trustees  in  districts,  have  a 
direct  perbonal  interest  in  electing  suitable  persons ;  because  those  very  per- 
sons aie  to  fake  chai^  of  the  education  of  their  children.  There  is  prob- 
ably very  little  danger  that  any  thing  like  party  politics  will  mingle  up  in 
the  election  of  these  ofBcers ;  because  these  very  officers  are  to  perform  a 
most  important  and  interesting  duty  to  the  children  of  the  very  men  who 
are  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax,  Not  so  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There, 
by  the  law  enacted  in  the  year  1813,  this  fund  was  or^nally  expressly  ap- 
propriated to  the  education  of  the  indigent — of  the  poor — of  the  children 
of  those  who  do  not  pay  tax — to  those  who  are  ^le  proper  aubjecU  o/  gratui- 
tous education, ;  and  none  but  charity  schools,  none  but  the  children  of  the 
poor,  none  bat  the  proper  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  education,  were  to  be 
beoeflttod  at  all  by  this  portion  of  the  fund  so  received  from  the  State,  and 
by  the  equivalent  portion  so  raised  by  tax.  To  this  the  tax-payers  in  the 
city  of  New  York  consented ;  because,  if  the  first  objection  to  such  a  law 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  that  city,  it  would  not  have  passed  in  this 
form.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  matter  made  to  fall  in  or  acquiesce  with  the 
wishes  of  the  delegation  from  the  city  of  New  York ;  because  the  Legisla-' 
tare  never  would  have  undertaken,  without  such  aciiuiescence,  to  have  made 
that  distinction ;  therefore  I  say,  that  the  citizens  of  New  York,  through 
their  representatives  here,  consented  that  the  bread  whicli  the  State  had 
provided  for  their  own  children  should  be  given  to  the  poor ;  thev  volun- 
tarily parted  with  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  indigent  among  them. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  fund  was  given  to  the  indigent  by  those  who 
spoke  for  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Le^laturo ;  and  I 
have  but  this  hour  heard  that  a  man,  whose  name  is  dear  to  us  all^De 
Witt  Clinton— was  the  man  who  principally  represented  the  wishes  of  the 
city  of  New  York  at  that  time.  It  was  De  Witt  Clinton  that  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  city  of  New  York — who  made  this  provision. 

And  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  gratuity,  a  charity  for  the  poor  people  of 
that  city,  she  chose  that  the  mouey  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain almoners  of  her  own  choice.    She  chose  that  the  Free-School  Society, 
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the  Orphan  Asylum  Sodety,  the  religious  bodies  ■wMcli  maintained  schools 
there  at  that  time,  should  be  her  almoners.  Suppose,  at  that  day,  it  had 
been  proposed,  as  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  SGcretary,  that  the  people 
should  choose  commissioners^that  the  tas-payicg  portion  of  this  people 
(because  none  others  then  were,  or  now  are,  entitled  to  vote  on  these  mat- 
ters in  the  country)  should  choose  commissioners,  there  was  laolring  that 
powerful  motive  which  would  influence  freeholders,  and  the  tax-pajing 
portion  of  the  community,  to  elect  proper  men  for  the  performance  of  this 
duty— the  motive  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  thi,  r  own  children 
vrere  to  bo  educated  by  these  very  persons.  This  prol  ablj  n  ay  account 
very  sensibly  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  poition  of  the 
school  fund  allotted  to  her  was  to  be  distributed  by  tbo  e  almoners  of  her 
charity  whom  her  representatives  thought  proper  to  designate  ISov  I  a*;!;, 
was  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with  sound  principle  m.  this  1  Is  tbcre 
any  thmg  in  it  which  violates  the  principle  of  the  largest  liberty  and  the 
purest  democracy,  of  which  we  hear  somefbing  in  this  report  ?  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  by  and  by — and  more  or  less, 
I  suppose,  it  is  so  in  all  the  States  of  Christendom — there  ai'e  voluntary 
associations,  charitable  associations,  associations  composed  of  men,  incor- 
porated or  otherwise,  who  are  willing  to  proffer  their  services  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  destitute,  and  to  see  to  the  applica- 
tion of  funds  set  apart  for  their  relief.  Buch  men  are  always  to  be  found 
in  large  cities — men  of  fortune,  men  of  leisure,  men  of  benevolence,  who 
are  willing  to  associate  together  for  benevolent  objects,  and  who  are  usually 
made  the  almoners  of  the  charity  of  others.  Such  is  the  ease  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  That  is  the  usual  mode—  {as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  it  before  this  intelligent  com- 
mittee)— that  is  the  usual  mode  of  distributing  funds  there,  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  it  has  been  attended  with  good  and  wholesome  re- 
sults. The  city  of  New  York  chose,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  dis- 
tribuHng  her  moneys ;  and  tbis,  probably,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
distinction  between  the  city  and  the  country  was  incorporated  in  the  act  of 
1813.  Another  reason  undoubtedly  was,  that,  in  a  city  such  as  New  York, 
there  is  more  or  less  political  excitement  mingling  in  every  public  measure. 
All  who  have  lived  there  know  that,  especially  within  a  few  years  past,  we 
have  had  a  degree  of  political  excitement  which  has  been  very  inconvenient ; 
and  that  at  all  times,  in  a  close  and  dense  population,  more  of  that  excite- 
ment and  heat  are  Mt  than  prevails  amongst  the  more  sparse  population  of 
the  country,  and,  probably,  possibly  it  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
wise  men  (for,  if  they  were  like  him  whom  I  have  named,  they  deserve  that 
appellation  in  its  highest  sense)  in  the  Legislature  of  that  day,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  this  matter  out  of  the  vortex  of  party  and  political  ex- 
citement, this  money  should  be  paid  over  to,  and  distributed  under,  the 
superintendence  of  agents  consisting  of  these  respective  societies.  This, 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  another  omission  in  this  report  of  the  Secretary.  I 
speak  with  deference.  And  the  third  omission  is,  that  the  Secretary  has 
failed  to  tell  us  why  the  act  of  1834  was  passed,  which  gives  the  money 
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provided  by  the  State  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
be  distributed  by  them  aa  they  might  think  proper.     I  will  supply  the 


Anterior  to  tbe  year  1834,  Ibe  Legislature  designated  the  institutions  and 
BChools  which  should  participate  in  this  fiiud.  These  were,  the  Free-School 
Society,  and  religions  societies  supporting  charity  schools,  and  some  others. 
About  the  year  1833 — (I  would  premise,  however,  that  the  religious  societies, 
and  all  except  the  Public  School  Society,  were  restricted  in  the  use  of  these 
funds  to  the  payment  of  teachers) — about  the  year  1833,  a  society,  called 
the  Bethel  Church  of  the  City  of  New  York,  obtained  a  privilege  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and  applied 
the  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  teachers,  to  the  purchase  of  stationery 
and  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  operation  of  that  plan  was  this :  in- 
asmuch as  that  society,  in  common  with  all  others,  drew  per  head  for  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  the  schools,  or,  rather,  for  the  number  of  chil- 
dren placed  on  the  register  of  the  schools,  to  be  taught,  this  Bethel  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  Johnson  Chase,  at  that  time  their  pastor,  gave  small 
presents  and  rewards,  to  induce  children  to  come  in.  They  came  in,  and 
their  names  were  put  on  the  register ;  and  when  the  yearly  account  came 
to  be  made  out,  they  drew  for  the  number  of  children  en,  the  register,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fund  was  appropriated  to 
the  er  ti  f  b  '1 1'  b  I  g"  g  t  fh  B  tl  1  Church ;  thus  using  the 
comm  n  I  1  f  n  1  f  th  ly  f  N  w  "i  k  d  the  eijuivalent  tax  paid 
there  t    th  i  f     1  "i        t     pi     t    h    used  by  a  particular  de- 

nomm  t  n  f  Ch  ^t  n  B  f  th  1  w  f  823  was  passed,  and  while 
the  sum  d  was    p     fically  app    pn  ted  t    the  payment  of  teachers, 

the  B  th  1  Chu   b  tl       th      p  Id  the  law  in  the  following 

mann  Th  tea  h  w  mpl  j  d  t  1  g  lary ;  he  received  the  salary 
with  the  understanding  that,  while  he  received  it  in  one.hand,  with  the 
other  he  should  make  over  a  portion  to  the  church ;  so  that  the  church 
received,  after  all,  a  portion  of  the  funds  paid  to  teachers. 

This  alarmed  the  Public  School  Society  and  the  commimity  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  Society  and  the  Corporation  immediately  sent  a 
memorial  up  hero,  praying  that  the  provision  of  the  law  giving  peculiar 
privilege  to  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  might  be  repealed.  Hence  ensued 
a  contest  which  lasted  two  or  three  years  before  the  Legislature,  in  which 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  took  great  interest,  and  which  was  a 
very  exciting  contest  even  here,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  Here  was  seen  to  he 
an  attempt  made  to  take  away  the  public  school  f  1  f  tl  ty  f  New 
York  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bethel  Church ;  and  th  ty  tl  t  es,  and 
the  associations  participating  in  the  fund,  all  hecam      laim  d 

We  came  here  and  discussed  this  matter ;  and  ou  p  p  t  n  w  ,  then, 
to  restrict  these  religions  societies  to  the  poor  child  f  p       t     tatedly 

worshipping  with  those  societies.  This  was  thougl  t  t  be  f  p  oposal. 
The  subject  was  discussed  on  various  successive  occasions,  untd,  at  length, 
it  wtta  seen,  by  those  who  examined  it,  that  this  matter  of  paying  the  school 
fund  to  religious  societies,  whereby  the  doctrines  of  particular  religious 
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secta  ehould  be  sustained  find  supported  by  tliia  fund,  was  a  Tiolation  of  a 
great  fundamental  principle.  It  was  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  which 
the  laws  and  the  institutions  of  this  country  abhor.  It  was  taking  the  funds 
of  tbe  people — the  tax  received  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people — and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  religious  aocietiea.  Well, 
although  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  these  reli^oua  societies,  yet  it  was  seen 
that  a  vital  principle  was  hero  violated.  Hence,  after  many  discussions  in 
the  Assembly  chamber  (discussions  at  which  all  the  members  were  invited 
to  attend— and  almost  all  of  them  did  attend,  for  we  had  generally  a  gvwum, 
although  it  was  before  a  committco  night  after  night),  the  committee  of  the 
Assembly  at  length  made  a  report  favorable  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial ; 
but  suggesting,  in  that  very  report,  whether  even  so  much  as  was  granted  in 
the  proposition  referred  to  was  not  a  violation  of  sound  principle  ;  wheth- 
er, in  fact,  religions  societies  ought  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fund  at  all,  because,  by  such  participation,  the  Jew  might  be  made  to  sup- 
port the  doctrine  of  the  Christian ;  and,  vke-versd,  the  Chrisfian  that  of  the 
Jew,  the  Catholic  of  the  Protestant,  the  Protestant  of  the  Catholic,  and  so 
on.  After  much  diggussion,  after  the  subject  had  been  agitated  before  the 
Legislature  week  after  week — (as  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Society,  I 
attended  here  sis  weeks)— after  a  great  contest,  in  which  ■we  had  to  contend 
against  the  Bethel  Church,  tho  Episcopal  Church,  the  Dutch  Church,  tlio 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  bill  came  from  the 
other  House  to  the  Senate,  and  there  was  discussed  before  a  committee  by 
tho  gentleman  who  is  now  Bishop  of  the  State — Dr.  Onderdonk— .  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools  on  the  other.  This  was 
at  the  adjourned  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  the  session 
having  been  continued  over  from  the  spring  to  the  fall.  In  this  fall  session 
of  1834, 1  say,  it  was  that  this  discussion  was  had.  The  committee  of  the 
Senate,  seeing  that  the  subject  was  involved  in  difficulties,  and  tiiat  it  re- 
ijuired  a  knowledge  of  local  feelings  which  they  did  not,  and  could  not, 
possess  here  in  the  Legislature,  inserted  an  amendment  in  the  bill  of  the 
House,  declaring  that  they  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  city  of  Kew  York, 
and  that  the  Corporation  should  dispose  of  the  school  fund  apportioned  to 
that  city  as  they  might  please.  And  here  I  ask  leave  to  say  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  power  never  had  been  asked  for  by  the  Corporation— that  it 
never  had  been  asked  for  by  the  Public  School  Society ;  but  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate- (and  a  moat  intelligent  committee  it  was :  i  do  not 
recollect  all  the  names  at  the  moment,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Suydam  was 
one)— that  committee  decided  that  they  were  ao  ignorant  of  the  pecuhanties 
of  the  Mew  York  population  with  reference  to  this  question,  that  they  were 
incompetent  to  decide  it  rightly ;  and  they  therefore,  of  their  own  motion, 
incorporated  this  section  in.  the  act,  giving  power  to  the  Corporation  of  tho 
city  of  New  York  to  dispose  of  this  fund  as  they  thoi^ht  best.  Thus  the 
power  was  granted.  Now,  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  in  this  report  is, 
that  the  Legislature  shall  resume  this  power;  that  that  which  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1834  thought  proper  to  give  of  their  own  motion,  as  I  have  said — 
for  in  behalf  of  the  Public  School  Society  no  such  grant  was  asked ;  and  I 
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fo!t  great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Common  Council,  -whose  memorial  I 
bore,  ■whether  wo  should  accept  the  grant — whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  leave  the  disposition  of  the  echool  fund  here.  We  were  fearful  of  local 
difficulty.  We  did  not  want  the  power  vested  in  the  Corporation ;  the  Cor- 
poration did  not  want  it ;  and  I  never  gave  my  consent  to  it  until  after  con- 
sultation with  the  President  of  the  Free-School  Society  at  that  time,  De 
Witt  OiintoD,  then  residing  here,  and  who  said  it  was  more  proper  that  the 
Corporation  should  exercise  this  power.  It  was  then  accepted,  Now,  I 
maintain,  that  if  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  Legislature 
stiould  resume  this  power,  is  to  be  adopted,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  the  power  thus  delegated  to  the  Corporation  has  been  abused.  I  say, 
it  b  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  this  fact.  Here  is  the  Legislature  dele- 
gating a,  power— granting  it  to  agents  selected  by  the  people,  composed  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Before  this  grant,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Kew  York  in  this  Legislature  un- 
questionably had  the  sole  power  of  indicating  the  course  of  legislation  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  fund  apportioned  to  that  city.  The  Legislature  never 
would  have  undertaken  to  say  that  these  funds  slioulibe  used  in  one  way 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  another  way  m  the  country,  cscept  so  far 
as  they  were  authorized  to  say  it  by  the  consent  of  members  representing 
the  city  and  country  respectively. 

This  is  according  to  the  usual  course  of  legislation — local  in  its  opera- 
tion. "  Well,  then,"  said  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  1834, '  instead  of 
having  this  matter  indicated  to  us  by  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen  who  rep- 
resent the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Assembly,  and  one  or  two  that  may  rep- 
reseut  them  in  this  body,  we  wil!  say  to  the  Common  Council  of  that  city, 
selected  by  the  people — the  chosen  agents  of  the  people^that  they  may  dis- 
tribute this  fund  as  they  think  proper ;  and  the  question  now  is.  Have  these 
agents  abased  that  power  so  as  to  make  it  requirfte  that  the  Legislature 
should  resume  it!"  Sir,  I  submit,  with  great  deference,  whether,  in  thb 
matter,  the  onus  of  proof  does  not  lie  upon  those  who  ask  tlie  Legislature  to 
resume  it  ?  I  submit  if  the  burden  of  showing  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  power — that  the  agent  has  been  an  unfaithful  agent — does  not 
devolve  upon  those  who  desire  to  take  the  power  away  !  Now,  has  it  been 
abused !  I  ask,  has  the  Corporation  abused  the  power  thus  voluntarily— 
without  any  request  on  their  part — granted  to  them  ?  That  is  a  qu^tion 
which  I  now  propose  to  discuss. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  as  soon  as,  in  the  courec  of 
public  business,  it  could  be  attended  to — namely,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1825 
(for  it  was  anterior  to  that  that  the  committee  was  appointed)— this  matter 
was  taken  up  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was 
referred  by  them  to  the  Law  Committee,  and  this  ia  the  preamble  to  the 
report  made  on  the  day  aboVe  mentioned  ; 

The  Committee  on  Laws,  to  whom  were  referred  the  4th  section  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  relating  to  common  schools  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  passed  the  19th  of  November,  1834 ;  the  memorials  of  the 
trustees  of  tlie  Charity  School  attached  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
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ChuTch  of  tie  city  of  New  York;  of  tho  trustees  of  the  First  Protestant 
Episcopal  Charity  School  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  praying  respectivelj  for  a  participation  in 
the  common  school  fund;  and.  also  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Free-School  Society,  on  the  distribution  of  the  said  fund,  pro- 
posing a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  Society,  so  as  to  admit  children 
of  all  classes  to  their  schools,  for  a  compensation  not  exceeding  fifty  cents 
per  quarter,  with  power  to  remit  in  proper  cases,  Report. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Samuel  Cowdrey,  Elisha  W.  King,  and 
Thomas  Bolton,  Eaqs. 

They  patiently  heard  all  parties  (continued  Mr,  Ketchum).  I  believe  the^ 
hearing  occupied  one  or  two  evenings.  Tho  Methodists  were  represented, 
the  Dutch  were  represented,  the  Episcopalians  were  represented,  and  the 
Public  School  Board  was  represented.  The  whole  matter  was  fuOy  and  frank 
ly  discussed,  and  this  principle :  whether  or  not  religious  societies  ouEjht  to 
participate  in  this  fund,  was  fully  gone  into ,  and  so  fir  as  the  churches 
were  represented,  and  so  far  as  my  learned  associate  was  concerned  (the 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Jay),  these  various  questions  were  discu'*=ed  with  grext 
ability. 

The  report  of  the  Law  Committee  is  long ,  it  sets  forth  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  the  conclusion  contains  the  following  passive 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they  have  felt  all  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  the  task  assigned  to  them ;  and  while  they  would  will- 
ingly have  retired  from  the  appointment,  and  do  each  individually  wish 
that  the  Legislature  had  passed  the  necessary  law  on  this  subject,  on  the 
recent  appUcation  to  them  for  that  purpose,  yet  your  committee  cannot  per- 
mit themselves  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  the  course  of  pnblic  duty,  when  that 
course  is  plainly  manifest  to  their  understandings.  Your  committee  will  not 
conceal  either  their  own  private  and  personal  wishes,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  duties,  that  the  well-organized  churches  and  religious  societies  in 
our  city  might  be  permitted  to  continne  in  the  reception  of  a  part  of  this 
fund,  as  heretofore.  But  the  weight  of  the  argument  as  urged  before  them, 
and  which  they  have  endeavored  to  condense  in  this  report,  and  the  estab- 
lished constitirtinnal  and  political  doctrines  which  have  a  bearing  on  this 
question,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  consrituents  at  large 
of  this  board,  require,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  common 
school  fund  should  he  distributed  for  civil  purposes  only,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  a  religious  or  sectarian  description. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council  with  entire  unanimity, 
it  is  believed. 

That  ^conclusion  was  ratified  by  their  constituents ;  and  I  believe  that 
every  one  of  the  religions  societies,  or  nearly  so,  excepting  the  Boman  Cath- 
olics, acquiesced  in  that  decision.  But  that  society,  year  after  year,  has 
come  before  the  Common  Council,  and  renewed  their  request  for  a  separate 
portion  of  the  school  fund.  With  the  best  feelings  for  the  applicants,  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  with  every  disposition  to  do  whatever  could  be  done  for 
them,  year  after  year,  and  without  respect  to  politics,  whether  the  one  party 
was  in  the  ascendant  or  the  other  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Common 
Council  have,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  disallowed  that  request ;  and  I 
believe  that  never,  in  either  hoard,  since  the  division  of  that  body  into  two 
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boards,  has  there  heen  but  one  dissenting  voice  raised  against  the  ratiflca- 
tion  of  that  decision.  Now,  if  the  coinmittee  please,  who  have  complained? 
The  Romaa  Catholics.  Our  fellow- citizens,  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  heard  there,  and  here,  as  any  other  citizens ;  for,  when 
acting  in  a  political  capacity,  we  know  no  difference  of  religion.  The  rr-- 
quest  which  was  made  and  urged  by  them,  conjoined  with  many  powerful 
Protesfant  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  and  which  mas  refused  to 
them  jointly,  has  been  over  and  over  again  refused  to  them,  separately. 

No  disrespect  was  intended  then.  The  Common  Council,  and  every  per- 
son engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  on  behalf  of  the  Common 
School  Society,  took  great  care  to  say,  "  We  do  not  reject  yon  because  you 
are  Eomaa  Catholics;  and,  as  evidence  of  this  truth,  we  give  you  the  fact 
that  we  have  rejected  similar  applications  from  powerful  Protestants ;  but 
we  reject  your  request  because  we  believe  that  a  sound  general  principle  will 
not  allow  ns  to  grant  it." 

I  say,  that  the  Corporation  have  been  desirous,  so  far  as  that  body  possi- 
bly could,  so  far  as  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty,  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  general  priuciple,  to  accommodate  these  parties. 
They  have  granted  a  privilege  out  of  thia  fund  to  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
nomination, which  has  not  been  granted  to  any  other.  The  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, so  called,  under  direction  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church,  and  connected 
with  it  (I  believe  I  am  right;  if  not,  I  shoul  i  Le  happy  to  be  corrected), 
established  a  most  benevolent  iustitution  in  the  city  of  New  York,  called 
the  Orphan  Asylum — the  Roman  Citholic  Orphan  Asylum,  They  took  into 
this  institution  poor  and  destitute  orphins  They  fed  them  and  clothett 
thcra  most  meritorioualy,  and  they  thus  relieved  the  city  of  New  York  of 
the  maintenance  of  many  who  would  otherivise,  probably,  have  been  a 
charge  upon  it.  After  long  discussion,  and  with  some  hesitancy,  yet  over- 
come by  the  desire  to  oblige,  and  aware  of  the  limitation  arising  from  the 
very  nature  of  that  institution,  the  Corporation  did  permit  the  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  to  receive  money  from  this  fund ;  and,  during  the  last  year, 
it  received  some  $1,463  for  the  education  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  children— in  common  with  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  those  other  benevolent  and  Christian  institutions  which  are 
altogether  of  a  Catholic  character,  in  the  most  comprehensive  acceptation 
of  that  term,  as  they  are  under  no  sectarian  influence  or  government  Thus 
this  society,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity — ladies  devoted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  arc  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  and 
given  up  to  the  service  of  that  Church — this  society,  I  say,  lias  been  permit- 
ted to  draw  this  sum  of  $1,463  in  one  year.  But  when  the  question  came, 
"  Shall  their  schools  be  permitted  to  draw  from  the  fund  ? "  the  Corporation 
had  to  say— and  they  have  said,  over  and  over  again,  though  most  reluc- 
tantly—" We  cannot  grant  you  that."  Upon  the  last  application  made  for 
this  purpose,  the  subject  underwent  thorough  and  prolonged  discussion 
before  tlie  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  argument  was  conducted,  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  signal  ability,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes,  of  that  Church.    The  Iiall  of  the  Common  Council  was  crowded 
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to  overflowing ,  the  avenues  were  crowdeJ,  and  crowded,  I  believe  I  may 
Bay,  without  any  intention  of  aajmg  what  is  erroneous,  bj  persona  belong- 
ing tfl  that  denominition 

The  bubject,  I  repeat,  underwent  a  very  full  and  fiee  di^ussion;  and, 
after  that  bad  tenmnated,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  graveh  cuusidered  and 
discussed  the  subject,  and  at  length,  ■ifter  some  delay,  tame  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  would  go  and  ■visit  the  schools  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Pablic  Schools,  feeling  sensibly  alive  on  the  subject,  expressed  to 
me  an  apprehension  that  this  was  a  mere  evasion,  and  they  feared  that  the 
question  had  now  become  mingled  with  politics.  But  I  said,  "  Wait,  gen- 
tlemen ;  let  them  go  and  see  your  schools ;  it  ia  a  natural  desire.  They 
ought  to  go.  It  is  a  great  and  delicate  question,  and  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  all  its  details."  They  went  and  visited  the  public 
schools  and  the  Homan  Catholic  schools,  and  they  incorporated  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  in  a  report  which  I  have  before  me,  and  &om  wliich  I 
shall  quote  by  and  by.  It  is  drawn  up  with  groat  ability,  and  the  decision 
was,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should 
be  rejected ;  and  it  was  rejected  Who  then,  complain  of  the  operation  of 
this  system!  Our  fellow  citizen'!,  the  Eoniin  Catholics.  Failing  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  through  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
they  come  and  ask  it  here  Failing  in  their  application  to  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives to  whom  thty  have  applied  ycxr  after  year,  and  who  represent  a 
population  in  which  is  intermingled  a  greater  mass  of  Roman  Catholic 
voters  than  in  any  other  distnct  of  the  State  of  New  Tork—failiug  to  get, 
from  the  hands  of  a  body  thus  constituted,  the  redress  for  the  grievance 
which  they  complained  of,  they  come  here  and  ask  it  of  you.  I  say,  (i«y 
come  here,  because  I  wiU  presently  show  you,  from  their  memorials,  that 
none  bat  they  come  hcri.. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  again  to  refer  to  the  report  of, the  Secretary.    He  says: 

The  memorials  presented  at  the  present  session  represent  that  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  require  a  fundamental  alteration  to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  common 
school  education  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  population ;  that  the 
original  intent  of  those  enactments  was  to  enable  every  school,  which  should 
comply  with  the  law,  to  share  in  the  common  school  fund ;  that  this  design 
has  been  defeated  by  the  construction  put  upon  the  statutes  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city,  in  designating  the  Public  School  Society  to  receive 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  that  fund  belonging  to  the  city ;  that  this  Soci- 
ety, being  a  corporation,  has  acquired  the  entire  control  of  the  system  of 
public  education  ;  that  the  taxpayers  who  contribute  to  the  fund  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  administer  the  system,  or  control  over 
the  application  of  the  public  moneys. 

That  is  to  say  (continued  Mr.  Ketchum),  that,  at  the  last  session,  memo- 
rials were  presented  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  such.  The  present,  we  are 
left  to  infer,  are  presented  by  citizens  generally,  not  as  Roman  Catholics. 
Let  us  see  how  the  truth  of  the  matter  stands.     Here  is  the  first  memorial ; 
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respectfully  aboweth.;  That  your  meijiorialists,  being  memtjera  of  tlie  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  connected  with,  the  aeveral  CatboUc  congregations  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  would  respectfully  represent  to  jora  honorable  body,  &c. 

This  (continued  Mr,  Kctchum)  is  from  the  first  memorial  presented  by 
them  as  Catholics.  It  was  presented  in  the  session,  of  1840,  and  referred  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  last  year.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  taake  a 
report  upon  that ;  but  then  comes  a  second  memorial  from  citwenM  generally, 
and  on  that  ho  makea  a  report.  The  second  is  a  memorial  presented  the 
23d  of  February,  18il.     It  says  : 

That  your  memorialists  are  deeply  interested  in  extending  the  advan- 
tages of  education  to  every  child  in  the  commonwealth,  regarding  it  as  the 
best  means  of  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
of  correcting  those  evils  in  society  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  legisla- 

It  ia.alleged  by  thousands  of  our  population,  that  their  conscientious 
scruples  have  been  disregarded  in  the  formation  of  the  system  of  instrnction 
adopted  by  the  Public  School  Society.  The  confidence  of  this  class  of  our 
citizens  has  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  institution,  and  they  com- 
plain of  the  severity  of  the  oppresslou  which  compels  them  to  submit  to 
the  decision  and  government  of  agents  irresponsible  to  the  public,  and  in 
wliose  appointment  the  electors  are  not  permitted  to  participate,  &c. 

Among  the  first  signatures  to  this  memorial  (remarked  Mr.  Ketchum)  are 
those  of  Joseph  O'Connor,  James  B,  O'DonneU,  Patrick  Leach,  and  others. 
I  never  saw  this  memorial  until  this  morning,  but  I  perceive  one  name 
attached  to  it,  as  a  sort  of  family  name — Patbick  'Farrei.Tj— three  times  in 
succession ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  the  handwriting  seems  to  be  very 
much  alike.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  satisfied,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that 
this  is  as  much  a  memorial  from  Eoman  Catholics  as  the  other  was.  The 
Secretary,  in  his  report,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  read,  admits  that  the 
first  memorial  came  in  a  shape  not  calculated,  probably,  to  be  very  impres- 
sive.   He  says : 

At  the  last  session,  memorials  of  a  wmilar  character  from  a  large  number 
of  Roman  Catholics,  citizens  of  New  York,  -were  referred  to  the  undersigned, 
upon  which  he  was  unable,  during  that  session,  to  report.  Although  these 
petitioners  have  the  same  equal  and  common  rights,  with  all  other  citizens, 
to  submit  their  grievances  to  the  Legislature  and  ask  for  redress,  yet  the 
circumstance  of  presenting  themselves  in  a  character  of  a  religious  denomi- 
nation is,  itt  itself,  uufavorable  to  that  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject 
which  its  importance  demands. 

Probably  (continued  Mr,  Ketchum)  that  circumstance  was  discovered  by 
the  Secretary's  sagacity,  between  1840  and  1841 ;  and  this  second  memorial, 
therefore,  is  from  dthem  of  New  York,  But  I  believe  I  may  safely  affirm 
that,  if  not  exclusively,  it  is  almost  altogether  ^gned  by  Roman  Catholics. 
As  the  Secretary  justly  remarks,  however,  they  have  a  righ":  to  apply  here ; 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
poration,  although  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  that  Corporation  they  would 
have  as  ikir  a  chance  of  being  heard,  and  of  having  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy rightly  adjudicated,  as  here;  atili,  they  have  the  right  to  come. 
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Now,  ■what  do  they  complain  of  3  .  Ono  of  their  complaints  is,  tbat  the  peo- 
ple are  not  repreaenteiJ  in  tliia  Public  Bcliool  Society ;  that  here  is  an  agency 
used  for  a  great  public  purpose  which  the  people  do  not  directly  choose ; 
and  they  complain  of  the  Public  School  Society  being  a  close  corporation. 

I  suppose  that,  if  the  Corporation  had  granted  the  prayer  of  their  mo- 
monal  to  allow  their  societies— that  ia  to  say,  St,  Patrick's  Church,  and  all 
such  churches  as  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  in  the  city  of 
New  "i  ork — to  participate  in  this  fund,  I  suppose  they  would  not  haye  seen 
precis  ly  that  snch  great  evils  and  dangers  to  liberty  were  to  he  apprehend- 
\  from  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  these  chnrclies  and  the  Public 
School  So  lety  I  think  it  fair  to  conjecture,  that  if  their  corporations,  be 
they  clc  se  or  1  e  they  open,  could  have  participated  in  that  fliud,  we  should 
not  have  heird  any  thing  of  their  extreme  regard  for  the  liberties  of  tbe 
people  But  no  matter  whether  we  should  or  should  not,  they  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  whatever  their  motives  may  bo ;  no  matter  what  might  have 
deferred  them  from  coming  here,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  their 
arguments  must  be  met  and  answered  here,  or  else  they  must  receive  the 
action  ot  the  Legislature  in  their  favor.  All  that  I  admit.  Bat  what  is 
their  complaint !  As  will  appear  by  these  memorials,  and  from  the  sum- 
mary contamed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  they  complain  that  thia 
money  is  paid  to  a  close  corporation— that  the  religious  scruples  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  fellow-citizena  are  violated  by  this  distribution  of  funds. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  now  to  be 
stated :  there  is  no  complaint  in  these  memorials,  nor  will  yon  hear  any  from 
any  source,  that  the  Public  School  Society  does  not  iiimish,  to  all  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  their  schools,  a  good  literary  education  ;  thi're  is  no  com- 
plaint that,  ill  these  schools,  children  are  not  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher ;  that  they  are  not  taught  the  elements  of  geography,  astronomy, 
and  of  English  gr  mn  w  11       they  could  bo  taught.    TJiere  ia,  I  say, 

no  complaint  of  th  t  d         j  and,  with  the  CTCcption  of  complaints 

about  the  tendenc  f  th  n  t  tntion,  there  are  no  complaints  against  its 
actual  operation;  b  t  th  mpl  nt  i^  that  some  of  tbe  citizens  cannot, 
from  conscientiou  upl  send  their  children  to  those  schools.  Now,  I 
invite  the  partieul      att     t  f  the  committee  to  this,  which  I  deem  most 

important;  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tendencies  of  these  institu- 
tions, whatever  may  be  said  of  the  evil  of  the  general  principle  contained  in 
the  alleged  fact  that  these  agents  are  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  nor 
responsible  tn  them,  yet,  in  the  long  lapse  of  thirty-flve  years  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Sodety,  and  from  the  year  1813  to  the  present  time,  during 
which  these  common  school  moneys  have  been  received,  there  is  no  com- 
plaint that  they  Soss  eeer  failed  to  give  a  good  cdvtafion.  There  is  no  com- 
plaint that  the  system  has  so  far  operated  injuriously,  excepting  that  such 
is  the  course  of  religious  education,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  leant  of 
i^eligioufl  education,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  send 
their  children  to  our  schools.  But  they  da  object  that  they  cannot  •'end 
their  children  to  these  schools ;  that  those  children,  many  of  them  eminent- 
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ly  the  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  education,  cannot  pattake  of  tlie  benofita  of 
tiie  fnud  on  account  of  conscientious  scmplea. 

Now,  tliis  is  Uie  very  point  wliich,  year  after  year,  has  Ijeen  discussed 
before  tlie  Common  Council,  and  which,  year  after  year,  has  been  decided 
by  that  body.  What  is  it  ?  The  Roman  Catholics  complain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools  because  we  do  not  give  religious  instruction  in  a  definite  fonn  and 
of  a  decided  and  definite  character.  They  complain,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  school-books  in  common  use  in  the  Society  contain  passages  reflect- 
ing upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  And  they  complain,  in  the  third 
place,  that  we  use  the  Bible  without  note  or  conunert ;  that  the  school  is 
opened  in  the  morning  by  calling  the  children  to  order  and  reading  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible— our  common  version.  These  are  the  three  grounde  on 
■which  they  base  their  conscientious  scruples.  Now,  I  propose  most  respects 
fully  to  consider  them.  In  the  first  place,  onr  books  contain  occasional  pas- 
sages reflecting  on  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  true  that,  in  our  ordinary 
school-books,  the  most  approved  of  the  day,  there  is  an  occasional  passage 
ivhich  may  be  considered  as  reflecting  injuriously  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  We  have  all  read,  I  suppose,  as  children— and  I  do  not  know  but 
that  this  description  may  be  one  of  those  contained  in  these  books — of  the 
martyrdom  of  John  Rogers,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  That  reflects  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  there  is  an  occasional  passage  which 
speaks  of  the  Roman.  Catholic  Church  as  Protestant  divines,  essayists,  and 
orators  sometimes  allow  themselves  to  speak  of  that  Church.  The  Public 
School  Society  have  offered,  if  the  Catholics  will  point  out  these  offensive 
passages,  to  erase  them  all  from  the  books.  They  have  said  to  the  bishop 
of  that  Church,  and  to  a  committee  of  that  Church,  "  We  can  find  passages 
enough  of  good  English  for  our  reading-books  without  these ;  and  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  take  these  books  and  point  out  these  offensive 
passages,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  have  them  erased." 

Now,  all  this  matter  was  gone  into  by  the  intelligent  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  whose  action  I  have  referred — and  I  have  their  report 
before  me.  They  called  for  a  distinct  and  definite  proposition  from  the 
Common  School  Society  as  to  what  they  would  do.  I  ivill  read  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  report ; 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Bo.ird  of  Alder- 
men, the  undersigned  committee  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society 
submit  the  following  propositions  as  a  basis  of  a  compromise  with  their 
Roman  Catholic  feDow-citizens  on  the  subject  of  the  public  schools ;  which 
propositions  they  are  willing  to  support  before  the  trustees  of  the  Society, 
and  which  they  believe  will  be  sanctioned  by  that  board. 

The  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society  will  remove  from 
the  class-books  in  the  schools  aD  matters  which  may  be  pointed  out  as  offen- 
sive to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  should  any  thing  objectionable 
yet  remain  in  them. 

They  wiU  also  exclude  from  the  school  libraries  {the  use  of  which  is  per- 
laittcd  to  the  pupils,  but  not  required  of  them)  every  work  written  with  a 
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view  to  prejudice  tte  mind  of  the  reader  against  the  tenets  or  practices  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  or  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce 
the  same  effect. 

They  will  receive  and  examine  any  books  whicli  may  be  recommended 
for  the  use  of  the  schools ;  and  should,  such  books  be  adapted  to  their  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  void  of  any  matter  offensive  to  other  denominationB, 
they  shall  be  iotroduced  so  soon  as  opportunity  may  be  afforded  by  a  call 
tor  new  books. 

Any  suggestions  in  reference  to  alteiations  in  the  plan  of  instruction  or 
course  of  stttdies,  which  may  be  offered,  shall  receive  prompt  consideration  ; 
and,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  system  of  instruction  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  schools,  nor  with  the  conscienHous  rights  of  other  denominations, 
they  shall  be  adopted. 

The  building  situated  in  Mulberry  street,  now  occupied  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools,  shall,  ii'  reqtdred  for  the  use  of  the  Public  School  Society,  be 
purchased  or  hired,  ou  cc[uitable  terms,  by  the  trustees,  should  such  an 
arrangement  be  desired. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society 
to  prevent  any  occurrence  in  the  schools  which  might  be  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  Eoman  Catholic  children,  or  to  impair  their  confi- 
dence in,  or  diminish  their  respect  for,  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

Anxiona  to  keep  open  every  avenue  to"such  an  arrangement  as  will  lead 
to  a  general  attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  at  the  public 
schools,  and  fully  aware  that  some  things  may  have  escaped  their  observa- 
tion which  might  be  modified  without  tiolation  of  the  conscientious  rights 
of  others,  the  undersigned  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  offer- 
ing the  foregoing  propositions  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  other  propositions  which  the  Roman  Catholics  may  make, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  principles  by  which  the  trustees  feel 
themselves  bound. 

This  portion  of  the  report  (said  Mr.  Eetchum),  as  will  be  seen,  has  refer- 
ence to  these  offensive  passages.  Now,  every  body  will  say  that  is  a  fiiir 
offer — wo  will  strike  them  out.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  submit 
■whether  here,  in  this  country,  we  must  not,  in  matters  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions, give  and  take  a  little  3  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  find  something  in 
any  public  school-book,  of  much  length,  and  cont^ning  much  variety  of 
matter,  reflecting  upon  the  Methodists — upon  the  heated  zeal,  probably,  of 
John  Wesley,  and  his  followers ;  reflecting  upon  the  Episcopalians,  the  Bap- 
tists, and  Presbyterians.  Occasional  sentences  will  find  their  way  into  pub- 
lic discourses,  which,  if  viewed  critically,  and  regarded  in  a  captious  spirit, 
rather  reflect  upon  the  doctrines  of  all  those  churches. 

Now,  I  submit,  with  great  deference  to  the  committee,  whether  this  is  a 
fair  subject  for  conscientious  scruples !  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  illustrate 
heretofore,  we  find  something  in  relation  to  politics,  too,  about  which  we 
may  disagree.  There  are  some  very  elegant  passages  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's works  which  have  found  their  way  into  our  public  school-books. 
Some  man,  imbued  with  strong  prejudices  agMnst  Thomas  Jefferson,  may 
say,  "  I  cannot  go  Thomas  Jefferson ;  my  children  shall  never  be  instructed 
to  read  what  Thomas  Jefferson  has  said."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  which  have  found  their 
way  into  school-books ;  and  a  Democrat  may  say,  "  I  cannot  go  Mr.  Web- 
ster ;  my  children  shall  not  be  taught  to  admire  him,"     And  thus,  if  we  are 
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captious,  we  can  find  conscientious  scruples  enough.  Howei-er,  if  it  is  feuid 
fde  a  conscientioua  scruple,  there  is  the  end  of  it;  we  cannot  reason  with  it. 
But,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Council,  and  as  I  think  must  be  the 
case  in  the  judgment  of  every  man,  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  proposi- 
tion which  has  heen  made. 

The  next  complaint  ia,  that  we  do  not  giye  religious  education  enough. 
The  memorials,  all  of  which  are  public — and  the  speeches  and  documents 
which  have  l>een  employed,  and  which,  if  necessary,  can  he  furnished  to  the 
committee — all  go  conclusively  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  spoke  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  ought  to  teach  religion  in 
our  public  schools— not  generally,  not  vaguely,  Lot  the  general  truths  of 
religion,  but  that  specific  religious  instruction  must  be  given.  Now,  I 
hardly  suppose  that  this  deficiency  can  be  made  the  subject  of  conscientious 
objection. 

The  third  and  last  complaint  is,  that  our  Catholic  brethren  cannot  con- 
sent to  have  this  Bible  read  in  the  hearing  of  their  children.  Now,  on 
eyery  one  of  these  poinfcg  tho  trustees  have  been  disposed  to  go  as  far  as 
they  possibly  could  in  the  way  of  accommodation ;  but  they  never  yet  con- 
senteil  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  in 
the  schools.  I  say,  the  trustees  have  never  yet  consented  to  this  surrender. 
But  if  they  can  have  good  authority  for  doing  it,  they  will  do  it. 

If  this  Legislature,  by^ts  own  act,  will  direct  that  the  Bible  shall  be  ev 
eluded,  I  will  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  excluded.  Thus  much  for  these 
conscientious  scruples ;  and,  having  these  scruples,  the  Roman  Catholics  say 
they  cannot  come  in.  They,  however,  are  in  favor  of  this  bill,  tlie  outline 
of  which  is  given  in  the  report  of  the'  Secretary.  They  are  Jierc,  from  tho 
Catholic  Board  of  Trustees,  in  strong  force,  to  aid  the  passage  of  some  bill 
founded  on  the  Secretary's  report.  They  wUl  be  satisfied  with  it ;  it  will 
give  them  what  they  ask.  Now,  let  us  see  hru:.  There  is  no  proposition 
contained  in  this  report,  that  religious  societies,  as  such,  shall  participate  in 
this  fund — none.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  any  man  to  make  that  propo- 
sition. Anxious  as  the  Secretary  is  to  accommodate  this  matter,  he  does 
not  say  that  religious  societies  shall  participate  in  the  fund.  But  what  do&s 
he  say !  He  says  that  the  trustees  of  districts  shall  indicate  what  religion 
shall  be  taught  in  those  schools.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  shall  have  small 
masses ;  that  these  small  masses  shall  elect  their  trustees ;  and  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  those  small  masses  may  direct,  so  shall  be  the  character 
of  the  religious  instruction  imparted.  He  assumes  that  there  mast  be  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  schools ;  that,  although  tho  law  makes  no  provision 
for  it,  yet  that  it  is  left  practically  with  the  people  themselves,  through  their 
trustees,  to  indicate  the  religious  instruction  that  shall  be  given.  I  will  read 
vthat  the  Secretary  saya,  at  page  11  of  his  report : 

It  is  by  adopting  the  principle  of  the  oi^anization  that  prevails  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  State,  which  will  leave  such  parents  as  desire  to  exercise 
any  control  over  the  amount  and  description  of  religious  instruction  which 
diall  be  given  to  their  children,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Now  (continued  Mr.  Ketchum),  let  us  see  how  the  argument  stands.    The 
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complainants  tere  are  tlio  Roman.  Catholics.  They  cannot  conscicntioiialj 
havetheir  children  taugM  in  these  schools,  because  religious  instruction,  in  a 
definite  form,  is  not  given,  and  because  the  Bible  is  read.  But  TOhen  a 
school  is  formed  in  the  Sixth  Ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which 
ward  (for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  will  assume)  the  Homan  Catholics 
have  a  majority  in  the  district,  they  choose  their  trnstees,  and  these  trastees 
indicate  that  a  specific  form  of  religion — to  wit,  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion— shall  be  taught  in  that  school ;  that  mass  shall  be  said  there,  and  that 
the  children  shall  cross  themselves  with  holy  water  in  the  school,  having  the 
right  to  do  so  aecording  to  this  report,  the  Catholics  being  in  a  majority 
there.  Then,  aud  not  till  then,  can  these  Roman  Catholics  conscientiously 
send  their  children  to  school.  That  is  to  say,  their  objections  to  this  system 
are  to  be  overcome  by  having  a  school  to  which  they  can  conscientiously 
send  their  children ;  and  that  school  must  he  one  in  which  religion  is  to  be 
taught  according  to  their  pardcular  views.  Wow,  suppose  that,  in  any  given 
district,  there  should  be  about  five  hundred  Roman  Catholic  children,  and 
two  hundred  Protestant  children.  These  Protestant  children  are  compelled 
to  worship  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  compelled  to  be  tanght  reli^oa  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chm^h.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if  tSat  is  not  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority !  The  Secretary  admits  that  a  majority  of  the  people,  ia  a  given 
district,  has  a  right  to  indicate  what  religion  shall  be  taught  in  the  district 
school ;  and  to  that  religion,  or  that  form,  whatever  it  may  he,  the  minority 
must  submit.  Thus,  in  a  given  district,  the  Protestant  shall  be  taxed  for 
the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Catholics  shall  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  definite  Protestant  reli- 
gion ;  and  thus,  by  abandoning  the  present  system,  we  are  to  form  and  cre- 
ate a  system  which  will  overcome  the  difficulty.  Is  this  r 
American  statesman. ! 

I  deny  the  Secretary's  proposition.  I  affirm  that  it  is  false  and  ei 
from  beginning  to  end.  This  school  fund  can  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  made  use  of  or  employed  in  teaching  the  particular  doctrines  or 
particular  dogmas  of  any  religions  denomination.  If  there  were  five  hun- 
dred.in  one  district,  and  bpt  one  man  in  that  district  that  protested,  he 
would  have  a  clear  right  to  do  so.  He  has  a  right  to  say,  "  I  wil!  not  pay 
my  money  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ,-  I  will  not  pay  my  money 
to  teach  the  Protestant  religion  ;  I  will  not  pay  my  money  to  teach  the 
doctrines  of  Tom  Paine ;  I  will  not  pay  my  money  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  affirm  that  my  Saviour  was  an  impostor."  Imagine  a  district  in 
the  city  of  New  York  where  there  is  a  majority  of  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  where  they  shall  teach  their  own  doctrines  (for,  if  the  Secretary  is 
right,  these,  being  in  the  majority,  have  a  right  to  teach  what  religion  they 
please).  I  am  supposing  an  extreme  but  possible  case.  Is  this  the  scheme 
by  which  wo  are  to  get  over  the  objections  of  those  who  alone  complain  of 
this  system  ?  No,  sir.  I  affirm  that  the  religion  taught  in  the  public 
schools  ia  precisely  that  quantity  of  religion  which  we  have  a  right  to  teach. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  public  sentiment  to  teach  less ;  it  would  be 
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ill^al  to  teach  more.  And,  on  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  one  passage  in  his  report  whicli  expresses  my  yiews  most  full  j,  and 
which  ia  couched  in  much  better  language  than  any  which  I  could  employ. 
He  says : 

It  is  very  true  that  the  GoTernment  has  assumed  only  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  has  left  their  moral  and  religious 
instruction  to  he  given  at  the  fireside,  at  the  places  of  public  worship,  and 
at  those  institutions  ■which  the  piety  of  indiTiduala  may  establish  for  the 

Siurpose.  But  it  is  believed  that,  in  a  country,  where  the  great  body  of  our 
eliow-dtizens  recognize  the  flindamental  trutlis  of  Christianity,  public  senti- 
ment would  be  shocked  by  the  attempt  to  exclude  all  instruction  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  from  the-public  schools:  and  that  any  plan  or  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  no  reference  whatever  was  had  to  moral  principles  founded 
on  these  truths,  would  be  abandoned  by  all.  In  the  nest  place,  it  is  be- 
lieved such  an  attempt  would  be  wholly  impracticable.  No  hooks  can  be 
fouud,  no  reading-lessons  can  be  selected,  which  do  not  contain  more  or  less 
of  some  principles  of  religious  faith,  either  directly  avowed,  or  indirectly 
assumed.  Eeligion  and  literature  have  become  inseparably  interwoven,  and 
the  expurgation  of  religious  sentiments  from  the  productions  of  orators, 
essayists,  and  poets,  would  leave  them  utterly  barren, 

Kow  (continued  Mr.  Ketchum),  we  have  a  right  to  say  this.  When  the 
late  head  of  this  nation  (so  suddenly,. under  the  providence  of  God,  taken 
Irom  us)  declared,  as  others,  his  predecessors,  had  declared  before  him,  that 
he  bore  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion  as  received  in  this 
land,  he  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  American  people.  I  am  proud  to 
say  here,  as  an  American,  that  there  is  no  party  hi  that;  that,  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  have  existed  politically  as  to  the  merits  of  that 
distinguished  man,  the  sentiment  thus  uttered  by  him  was  an  American 
sentiment,  which  will  be  responded  to  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country — for,  thank  God,  this  is  a  Christian  land. 

We  belong  to  different  denominations ;  indeed,  we  are  Episcopalians,  we 
are  Roman  Catholics,  we  are  Baptists,  we  are  Methodists;  but  there  are 
great  truths  of  Christianity  which,  as  a  people,  we  coincide  iii.  And 
although  the  law  cannot  point  out  precisely  what  those  principles  are,  yet 
we  can  all  feci  them  and  judge  of  them.  We  have  a  right  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren, as  we  do  teach  them,  that  there  is  a  God  whose  eye  sees  us — who 
penetrates  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts — and  that  we  are  accountable  beings. 
We  have  a  right  to  inculciite  these  great  religious  principles,  as  tlie  sanctions 
of  that  morality  which  we  are  bound  to  sec  enforced  in  these  schools.  The 
Legialatnre  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  specifically ;  but  so  far  as,  by 
common  consent,  religion  mingles  itself  with  the  approved  literature  of  the 
country,  and  so  far  as  it  deals  with  great  general  principles  from  which 
morality  derives  its  sanctions,  the  Legislature,  and  the  schools,  and  every 
one  under  the  patronage  of  this  Government,  has  a  right  to  recognize  it. 

Beyond  that,  no  such  right  exists ;  because,  the  moment  you  go  beyond 
that,  you  trample  upon  the  conscience  of  this  or  that  man,  whose  ccaiscience 
you  are  bound  to  respect.  But  these  general  principles,  as  properly  stated 
here,  must  be  recognized,  and  are  recognized,  in  this  land.  In  the  schools 
we  go  thus  far ;  we  neither  say  nor  do  any  thing  to  interfere  with  the  pecu- 
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liar  Hcutiments  of  any  sect  or  dettomination.  Our  trustees  are,  and  always 
hape  been,  composed  of  persons  of  all  denominations.  We  have  had,  in 
our  numlier,  more  tlian  one  excellent  Roman  Cattolic,  from  time  to  time. 
We  have  had  Episcopalians,  ive  have  hod  Baptists,  we  have  had  Universal- 
ists,  we  have  had  respectable  men  of  all  sects — men  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-men. 
Precisely  that  amount  of  religion  which  would  be  approved  aud  taught  by 
a  board  thus  constituted— !Sa*,  I  say,  and  these  general  truths  only,  have  we 
ft  right  to  teach  in  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

The  next  objection  to  this  system,  as  a  system — and  this  is  not  an  objec- 
tion to  esisting  schools — is,  that  it  does  not  reach  all  the  children  who  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  education.  And  here  I  will  take  leave 
to  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary.    He  says : 

Considering  the  various  feelings  and  interests  that  would  be  called  into 
action  by  such  a  system,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  one  of  its  immediate 
effects  would  be,  to  bring  into  the  schools  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  those  who  are  now  utterly  destitute  of  instruction.  With  all  the  com- 
mendable and  vigorous  efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  less  than  one  half  the  children  between  foui  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
any  education  whatever.  Prom  the  statements  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  present  year  (Assembly  Docu- 
ment No.  100),  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in  New 
York  in  1840,  over  5  and  under  16  years  of  age,  was  63,953,  and  that  80,758 
only  are  returned  as  attending  some  school,  leaving  33,184  who  were  not  in 
attendance  on  any  school  whatever. 

Now  (continued  Mr.  Ketchum),  I  grant  most  freely  that,  if  there  m  this 
number  of  children  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  do  not  attend  the  schools 
on  account  of  the  defects  in  the  system,  the  system  ought  to  be  either 
amended  or  improved,  or,  if  not  susceptible  of  amendment,  abolished,  and  a 
new  system  substituted.  But  let  ua  for  a  jnornent  inquire  into  this  matter. 
There  is  some  mistake  in  this  census  calculation.  There  must  necessarily  be 
a  mistake,  because  it  makes  out  the  number  of  33,194  children  who  are  not 
in  attendance  on  any  school  whatever.  We  report  the  number  of  children 
on  onr  books  for  the  last  year  at  23,000 ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  Boman 
Catholics  tiiat  there  are  ab  t  8  000  th  schools ;  making  an  aggregate 
of  81,000  in  the  public  and  E  m  n  0  th  1  schools.  Deduct  this  ftom  the 
aggregate  census  number,  d  th  umb  remaining  ia  31,052.  From  this 
number  no  deduction  is  mal  f  th  1  11  en  attending  pay  schools  in  the 
city;   this  number  is  larg  th    w     1        which  I  reside  (7th).     1  have 

heard  a  computation  made  th  t  th  er  one  thousand  pay  scholars  in 

this  single  ward;  although  thi  m  th  n  the  average  in  all  the  wards. 
There  must,  therefore,  ho  some  mistake ;  the  fact  cannot  be  as  it  is  here 
represented.  I  doubt  whether  the  persons  who  took  the  census  were  re- 
markably accurate  or  particular  in  obtwrnng  information  respecting  the 
attendance  of  children  on  schools. 

Error  there  manifestly  is,  somewhere.  Upon  a  ^ven  day  many  children 
may  not  have  been  at  school.    There  may  have  been  a  vast  number  of  these 
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ohildcen  actually  attending  scliool,  and  jet  who  were  absent  on  that  particu- 
lar day. 

The  difference  between  tlie  number  of  those  ivho  actually  attend  our 
schools  and  the  number  on  the  register,  is  twenty  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say, 
twenty  chiidrea  out  of  one  hundred  do  not  attend  the  schools  daily.  These 
children  may  be  taken  from  school  by  their  parents  for  various  reasons : 
they  may  be  wanted,  in  the  season,  to  sell  radishes,  or  for  one  operation  or 
another,  by  which  their  parents  can  realize  a  little  profit  from  their  labor; 
and  thus,  at  a  ^ven  time,  there  may  not  be  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the 
twenty-three  thousand  children  above  named  in  actual  attendance.  If,  then, 
the  iiiCLuiry  is  made  on  a  given  day,  What  is  the.  number  of  children  who  go 
to  school  to-day !  the  answer  would  be  given  in  that  form ;  and,  therefore, 
you  cannot  thus  arrive  at  jast  conclusions  as  to  iiow  many  children  ace  edu- 
cated, and  how  many  are  left  uneducated.  The  inquiry  is  supposed  to  be. 
How  many  children  attend  school  3  Jlany  parents  will  not  send  their  chil- 
dren when  under  sis  years ;  and,  after  that  age,  many  of  them  are  not  kept 
at  school  more  than  three  or  four  years.  By  the  time  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  they  will  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  and  other  branches  of  education — which,  their  parents  think,  ia 
all  that  ia  needed  to  prepare  them  for  some  employment.  Therefore  there 
may  be  many  children  between  five  and  six  not  sent  to  school;  and  there 
are  many  between  that  age  and  fheage  of  ten  or  twelve,  who  have  received 
what  ia  supposed  by  tlieir  friends  to  bo  a  competent  education ;  and  a  jtasl 
number  between  13  and  10  are  taken  out,  because,  before  the  latter  age,  they 
can  be  made  the  instruments  of  profit  to  their  parents.  So  that,  in  this 
calculation,  you  do  not  arrive  at  a  result  which  shows  you  tho  number  of 
children  actually  left  uneducated.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  this  point.  The 
Public  School  Society  made  an  investigation  into  the  subject,  with  a  view 
of  making  an  application  to  the  people  for  an  additional  tax :  this,  I  think, 
was  in  the  year  1829,  when  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
about  two  hundred  thousand.  They  made  the  investigation  in  the  best 
niaocer  they  could,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tJicro  were  about  ten 
thousand  children  in  the  city  who  did  not  attend  school. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  here  made  the  following  iiiq^iiiry : 

In  these  33,000  thus  returned,  are  there  any  returns  of  eliildrtii  at  select 
schools,  or  boarding-schools  ? 

Mr.  Kbtchum.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibkah.  The  jiumbcr,  then,  includes  those  who  arc  returned 
from  your  Society,  and  are  returned  from  other  societies. 

,  Question  by  Mr,  Vebplanck.  In  this  33,000  who  are  educated  at  the 
public  schools  in  New  York,  are  not  children  of  ages  between  four  and  five 
yeaca  included  i 

Mr.  Ketchum,  Tiie  city  of  New  York  limits  tho  age  of  children  to 
between  four  and  sixteen. 

Mr.  Veeplanck,  Therefore  there  must  be  a  number  of  children  under 
five  years  not  educated. 
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Mr,  Kbtchum:  here  stated  that  there  was  a  gentleman  present  (Mr.  Baton) 
who  had  in  hia  posaesaion  all  the  atatiatical  information  requisite  tfl  answer 
any  inqniries  that  might  be  put.  That  gentleman  had  long  been  a  Tisitor 
engaged  in  the  seiTice  of  these  schools.  He  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  than  he  (Mr.  Eetchum)  could  be,  and  would  he  happy 
to  answer  all  incLUwies.  He  had,  indeed,  come  here  for  that  purpose; 
Mr.  Ketchum  then  proceeded  in  his  argument,  as  follows : 
Well,  now,  here  is  shown  to  be  a  large  non-attendance.  There  is  no 
douht  of  tlie  i'act ;  we  cannot  deny  it,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  it.  But 
does  this  non-attendance  result  ftom  this  system  ?  I  say  not.  There  ia  no 
non-attendance,  save  from  the  children  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  can  be  pointed  out  on  account  of  prejudice  against  the  schools. 
There  is  non-attendance,  as  you  will  be  told  by  gentlemen  of  great  practical 
knowledge  oa  the  subject,  because  parents  will  hot  send  their  children  to 
echool,  or  because  the  children  will  not  go.  There  is  a  want  cf  parental 
authority  which  leaves  the  children  to  say  they  will  not  go,aMd  hence  they 
grow  up  in  idle  and  vagrant  habits.  They  would  not  go  to  any  other 
school  sooner  than  to  this.  The  objection  is  not  to  the  school  itself,  but  to 
the  coiiflnement.  They  will  not  go  to  school,  and  they  cannot  be  made  to 
go.  "What  can  we  do  !  The  gentlonian  upon  my  left  (Mr.  SetonJ  waa  em- 
ployed many  years  in  visiting — in  going  round  from  house  to  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  children  to  come  in.  We  have  now  thirteen  gentlemen 
employed  to  insU  one  day  in.  each  week,  from  house  to  house,  to  induce  and 
pei-suade  these  children  to  come  in— to  overcome  objections,  and  to  get  tliem 
ia.  That  matter  ia  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  the  board,  and  the 
result  of  their  experience  has  been  given.  I  believe  that  their  exertions, 
during  the  last  year,  were  the  means  of  getting  in  about  nine  hundred  chil- 
dren ;  hut  of  this  number,  from  the  want  of  parental  control,  a  small  por- 
tion only  remained  more  than  a  short  time.  Now,  what  system  could  bring 
in  these  children  to  a  greater  extent  ?  There  is  no  prejudice  against  the 
schools ;  there  cannot  be  any.  No  one  who  visits  the  schools,  and  who 
observes  the  cheerfulness  and  the  happiness  which  there  prevails,  can  fail  to 
see  that  there  is  not  any  ground  of  prejudice.  You  cannot  have  more 
attractive  schools  tlian  these.  But  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  the  children 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  come.  Nothing  but  legal  provision  can  make 
them,  and,  probably,  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  resort  to  force.  But  our 
Common  Council  have  been  very  accommodating  on  this  subject ;  they  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  Public  School  Society ;  they  have  acted  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  and,  on  one  occasion,  they  passed  an.  ordinance  (how 
long  it  remained  in  force  I  cannot  say),  providing  that  parents  who  did  not 
send  their  children  to  some  school  should  not  receive  bounty,  iu  the  winter 
season,  from  the  Almshouse.  That  mode  Ma  been  resorted  to.  There  has 
been  perfect  cooperation  between  the  two  bodies ;  yet,  not witlistan ding  thie, 
and  all  other  attempts,  there  are  children  whom  we  could  accommodate,  and 
who  do  not  come ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  our  accommodations  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  are  not  such  as  will  allow  all  to  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  schools.     That  ia  no  fault  in  the  system,  but  arises  from  the  fact 
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that  tlie  system  itself  is  not  carried  oat  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be.  I 
believe  that  tlie  trustees  of  the  Society  have  asked  the  Legislature  to  help 
them  to  funds,  to  enable  them,  to  build  additional  school-houses.  Our  great 
difficulty  arises  from  the  cost  of  school-houses  and  the  purchase  of  lots ;  for, 
as  you,  gentlemen,  well  know,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cost 
of  a  lot  of  land  in  the  city  and  a  lot  in  the  country. 

The  amount  of  money  which  would  be  required  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  or  lots,  of  land  proper  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  (to  be  three  stories  high,  with  a  basement),  which  would  accom- 
modate our  children  under  the  Laiicasteria,n  system,  and  in  which  five  or  six 
hundred  are  educated,  would  be  as  much  as  all  the  school-houses  in  a  single 
county,  and  the  lots,  too,  would  cost  in  the  country.  The  great  difficulty 
liea  in  getting  the  money.  We  have  asked  aid,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have  to  aak  aid  again,  to  enable  us  to  build  school-houses.  In  this  way  wo 
could  accommodate  more  children,  and  could  get  more  to  attend.  But  this, 
gentlemen  will  at  once  perceiTe,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  results 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to  carry  it  out  to  the  estent  necessary.  I 
have  not  considered  this  last  point  as  fully  as  I  could  otherwise  have  wished, 
because  the  figures  and  statements  of  those  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  it  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  committee ;  and  the  committee  will  no 
doubt  prefer  to  have  the  information  directly  from  that  source.  I  have  thus 
considered  the  objections,  not  to  the  principle,  but  to  the  actual  operation 
of  this  system. 

I  come,  now,  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  priuciples  as  set  forth  in 
these  memorials.  What  are  they  ?  They  represent,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  original  intention  of  the  enactment  which  gave  this  fund  to  the  Com- 
mon Council,  was,  "  to  enable  every  school  which  should  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  to  share  in  the  common  school  fund." 

That  is  an  assertion  from  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  dissent.  I  have 
said  before,  I  was  here  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  Gentlemen  of  the 
committee  can  only  judge  of  the  intention  from  the  act  itself ;  but  I  believe 
I  know  pretty  well  what  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  on  the  points 
that  were  mooted ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  the  Legislature  intended  to 
give  full  power  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  distribute 
this  money  among  such  institutions  as  they  should  select.  The  Corporation 
had  the  right  to  adopt  or  rqect  any  of  these  institutions. 

The  memorialists  say  that  "  it  is  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  to  pour  into  the  coffers  of  this  institution  the  public  money,  or  its 
influence  and  authority,  while  it  is  wanting  in  that  high  and  rcq^uisite  attri- 
bute of  a  public  agent— responsibiUty  to  the  people." 

Now,  I  admit  that,  although  no  evils  have  yet,  in  practice,  resulted  from 
the  operations  of  this  Society;  although  the  evO  tendencies  which  are 
charged  upon  it  have  not,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  developed  them- 
selves, yet,  if  the  mode  of  employing  the  school  fund  contains  within  itself 
a  principle  which  is  unsound,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  institutions, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  live,  I  admit  that  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  correct  that  prind- 
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pie.  It  ia  stated  here,  that  nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  poor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  under  the  control  of  this  Society.  I  refer  to  page  1  of 
the  Secretary's  report,  where  it  is  said  (as  part  of  the  substance  of  the  me- 


That  this  Society,  being  a  corporation,  has  accLuired  the  entire  control  of 
the  system  of  public  education;  that  tlie  taxpayers,  who  contrihute  to  the 
fund,  have  no  voice  in.  the  selection  of  those  who  administer  the  system,  or 
control  oyer  the  application  of  the  public  moneys. 

And,  at  p^e  11,  the  Secretary  says  : 

The  practical  operation  of  the  school  laws  ia,  to  constitute  the  trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Society  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  GoTcrnment  in 
the  administration  of  the  systeni  of  primary  instruction  in  that  city.  That 
Society,  in  efiect,  engrosses  the  public  education  of  the  city ;  and,  instead 
of  operating  on  small  masses,  as  m  the  interior,  embraces  the  whole. 

Now,  let  us  consider  these  assertions.  Is  it  true  that,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  all  educadon  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Public  School  Society !  How— from  what  source— does  the  Pulilic 
School  Society  receive  the  funds  by  which  alone  they  maintain  these  schools 
from  day  to  day  ?  From  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York — from  the  hands  of  the  reprcsentatiyea  of  the  people  chosen  at  the 
ballot-boxes.  They  haye  a  right  to  indicate  the  institution  and  tlie  schools 
that  shall  receiyo  this  fund,  and  to  impose  what  restrictions  tlicy  please. 
This  Public  School  Society  receives  its  daily  sustenance  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people ;  and  the  moment  tihat  sustenance  is  withdrawn,  it  dies 
— it  cannot  carry  on  its  operations  for  a  day. 

How  is  this  matter  guarded  3  Here  is  a  Corporation  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  law  provides  that  this  Corporation  shall  appoint  one  school  com- 
missioner for  each  ward,  upon  whom  it  impose^  the  duty  of  visiting,  exam- 
ining, and  in^specting  CTery  one  of  the  schools  participating  in  tlie  school 
fund.  It  is  made  their  duty,  twice  at  least  in  a  year,  to  visit  the  schools ; 
and  it  is  also  made  their  duty  to  report  to  the  Corporation ;  and  the  Society 
is  hound  yearly  to  report  to  the  Corporation  and  to  the  Legislature.  The 
members  of  the  Corporation  themaelveB  are  ew-offiew  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  are  ex-offiaio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  Society  or  corporation,  called  the  Public  School  Society,  is 
the  almoner  of  this  public  bounty ;  for  although  it  was  originally  designed 
for  those  who  were  the  proper  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  education  exclusive- 
ly, yet  it  is  not  now  thus  restricted.  But  now,  those  who  participate  in  this 
fund  are  mainly  such  as  are  the  proper  subjects  of  gratuitous  education. 
These  agents  of  the  people — first,  the  Corporation,  and,  secondly,  the  School 
Commissioners — are  to  supervise  and  direct  and  contfoi  and  give  daily 
bread  to  the  Public  School  Society,  whom  they  make  their  almoncre  to  do 
this  work  under  their  eye.  Now,  what  sound  principle  is  violated  here ! 
What  principle  of  republicanism  dear  to  the  heart  of  any  man  is  violated 
by  this  ? 

Here  are  agents  of  the  people-^nen  who,  having  a  desire  to  serve  man- 
kind, associate  t^^^ether ;  they  offer  to  take  the  superintendence  of  particu- 
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lai  works ;  they  offer  themselves  to  the  puhlic  as  agents  to  carry  out  certiun 
benevolent  purpoBSs ;  and,  instead  of  paying  men  for  the  labor,  they  volun- 
teer to  do  it  for  you,  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  under  yonr  direc- 
tions— to  do  it  as  your  eervants,  and  to  give  an  account,  to  you  and  an 
account  to  the  Legislature.  Again,  then,  I  ask,  what  principle  is  violated  ? 
Mr.  Chairman,  voluntary  public  service  is  always  mote  efficient  than  labor 
done  by  servants  chosen  in  any  other  way.  I  resort  to  the  experience  of  this 
Society,  and  to  the  esperience  of  all  other  kindred  societies,  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  and  I  say  that  all  that  esperieuce  itUl  demon- 
strate, tiiat  public  objects  are  better  accomplished  by  these  voluntai'y  ser- 
vants, than  they  are  usually  accomplished  by  persons  chosen  directly  by  the 
people  ;  not,  however,  independent  of  the  people — far  otherwise ;  but 
agents  acting  as  the  voluntary  servants  of  the  people,  under  the  direction 
of  the  people,  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  dear  to  the  people.  The 
Secretary  tells  you  that,  since  the  year  1813,  there  has  been  expended  the 
Eum  of  one  million  of  dollars.  If  the  fact  is  so — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  states  it  upon  authority — he  should  have  accompanied  it  with 
the  information  that,  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  not  a  single  cent  has 
been  tbiind  deficient.  He  ought  to  have  stated — and  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  when  he  paraded  here,  or 
stated  here,  this  sum  of  one  million  dollars  which  the  Society  had  espended 
dnce  the  year  1813— he  ought,  I  say,  to  have  added  that,  like  faithful  ser- 
vants, the  Society  had  accounted  for  every  cent ;  because  the  reports  on  the 
files  in  his  own  ofSce  will  show  that  such  an  account  has  been  given.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  real  question  which,  as  citizens,  we  ought 
to  discuss,  is,  not  what  prqudice  we  shall  appeal  to  on  this  side  or  that,  but 
in  what  way  will  you  have  a  great  public  duty  performed  in  the  best  man- 
ner! "Will  you  have  it  done  by  volunteers,  who,  from, the  experience  of 
thirty  years,  hove  proved  themselves  faithful,  honest,  and  efficient,  and  who, 
during  the  last  year,  according  to  a  report  now  on  the  files,  themselves  vis- 
ited the  schools  eleven  thousand  thnes  ?  Point  out  to  me  your  school  com- 
missioners who,  receiving  pay,  have  done  such  service.  Again,  I  ask,  is  not 
the  question  really,  how  you  will  have  this  duty  best  performed  1  In  sparse 
populations,  most  men  are  occupied,  and  cannot  volunteer  for  a  service  of 
this  kind ;  they  have  not  the  leisure ;  it  is  too  troublesome ;  but  in  large 
cities — in  this  city,  probably,  and  in  the  city  of  Hew  York — the.e  always 
will  be  a  class  of  men  having  leisure,  and  full  of  benevolent  feelings,  who 
may  not  wish  to  mingle  in  the  contests  of  polirics  or  of  public  life,  in  any 
manner,  but  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  some  good  and  benevolent 
object  that  may  be  effective,  and  in  a  quiet  way  accomplish  something  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Will  you,  as  wise  men,  say  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  these  voluntary  services,  or  shall  we  mingle  every  thing  in  the  turmoil  of 
politics !  Will  you  say,  that  every  thing  shall  be  discussed  on  party  princi- 
ples f  and  will  you  have  the  question  discussed  at  the  polls,  whether  this 
man  or  that  man  is  a  Whig  or  a  Democrat,  so  that  the  trustees  may  be  cho- 
sen according  to  their  polirics  1  It  has  not  yet  come  to  that  here ;  but  in 
Philadelphia,  I  am  informed,  party  politics  have  reached  the  superintendents 
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1  schoola;  and,  by  and  by,  the  po  ii  hers  -will  bo 

inquired  into  before  they  can  be  elected,  D  you  des  o  bring  every 
tiling  n'itliin  this  angry  vortes  ?  I3  it  wise  9  Is  t  udi  is  Is  it  consta- 
entious?    Can  we  not  let  this  "well  enough"  a    n  ! 

Why,  I  ask,  when  you  C'in  av^il  yourselves  of  such  services — when  there 
are  uien  who  love  to  serve  jou  m  this  way,  why  will  you  uot  aeci,pt  their 
Bcrvices  ?  Is  there  any  danger  to  democritic  principles  in  this '  What  is 
your  Hospital,  but  '\  corporitiou  acting  as  iJmonera  of  chanty  J  What  is 
your  House  of  Refuge!  I  can  speak  understand  agly  abint  it,  for  I  was 
connected  with  and  of  it,  from  the  <itart  Benevolent  men  looked  abroid 
over  that  great  city,  and  saw  chil  Iren.  taken  up  for  cnniei  TMCiatcd  with 
felons,  an  1  there  jomed  with  the  school  of  vioe,  to  be  midc  perfect  m  1^ 
tortuous  way,  without  redemption  or  hope  of  redemption  Their  hearts 
bled  over  the  spectacle,  and  fhe>  met  together  and  consulted  a-i  to  what 
coidd  be  clone  They  held  1  public  meeting  and  took  up  1  '.ubscnption, 
amounting  on  that  niffht  onlj,  to  the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  In 
loss  than  three  months,  this  sum.  ot  sixteen  hundred  dollari  ■ftas  inrreaaed, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  to  the  sum  of  sixteeen  thousand.  And  then, 
what  did  they  say  ?  "  We  cannot  get  on  with  this  matter ;  we  cannot  carry 
out  our  benevolent  object  of  taking  these  young  culprits,  who,  if  left  to  the 
law,  are  certain  to  occupy  our  bridewells  and  our  houses  of  correction ;  we 
cannot  do  any  thing  for  them  without  corporate  powers;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  ask  the  Legislature  to  give  us  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Stata" 

We  came  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  Legislature  gave  us  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power.  They  are  now  a  corporation  of  which,  if  any  of  you  were 
in  a  foreign  land,  you  would  he  proud  and  happy  to  boast.  It  is  one  of  the 
jewels  of  the  country.  It  has  gone  on ;  it  has  received  the  bounty  of  this 
Legislature ;  it  has  received  from  it  its  daily  bread  and  support,  and  yet  the 
directors  are  not  chosen  by  the  people,  Tbey  are  chosen  by  their  associates, 
and  experience  proves  that  it  is  a  good  modo  of  carrying  out  the  contem- 
plated objects ;  and  yet,  if  we  are  to  have  this  doctrine  all  at  once  estab- 
lished, that  nothing  is  consistent  with  republicanism  or  democracy  that  does 
not  come  directly  from  the  people,  the  House  of  Befuge  must' be  destroyed; 
we  must  nest  have  the  schoolmaster  elected  by  the  people.  Sir,  let  ua  act 
like  men  of  sense.  We  must  use  the  advantages  we  have,  and  keep  our  eyo 
steadily  upon  the  great  end  we  have  in  view— to  wit,  the  amelioration  of 
society,  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State ;  and  it  h  surely  wise  to 
employ  the  best  means  we  have  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  oVji.ct. 

Look  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  look  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  name  is  legion  of  those  associations  and  corpora- 
tions, composed  of  philanthropic  individuals,  to  which  a  part  of  the  power 
of  the  people  is  granted.  I  would  not  enter  the  arena  here  to  declaim 
against  or  to  advocate  corporations.  I  hare  nothing  to  say  about  moused 
corporations ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  cry  against  those  corporations, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  That  is  not  the  question ;  bat  I  am  here  to 
contend  that  men  have  the  right,  and  that  it  is  their  duty,  to  associate  to- 
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gethei,  and  ttat,  if  thcj  cannot  carry  out  the  objects  of  their  aasociatioii 
without  corporate  powers,  it  is  wise  and  proper  that  the  Legislature  should 
impart  those  powers.  Tour  churches,  jour  every  thing  which  comforts,  and 
heals,  and  blesses  the  land,  aro  in  this  sense  corporations,  and  the  Public 
School  Society  is  among  the  number. 

But  it  is  said  that  one  million  of  dollars  have  been  expended.  Well, 
now,  in  speaSing  of  the  manner  in  which  this  money  has  heen  appropriated, 
the  Secretary  might  have  shown,  if  ho  had  inquired  or  looked  into  the 
reports,  that  about  tliree  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  is  in 
property  now  held  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  education,  consisting 
of  buildings  and  other  property,  in  real  and  personal  estate.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  corporation  like  this  to  hold  a  iarge  amount 
of  property.  If  the  committee  please,  this  is  a  danger  of  which  the  Society 
has  been  sensible,  and,  years  ago  (as  the  record  on.  their  minutes  will  show), 
they  offered  to  deed  all  this  property  to  the  Common  Council,  and  to  take  a 
lease  from  them,  to  use  it  for  special  purposes  of  education.  The  Society  is 
willing  at  this  moment  to  esecute  such  a  deed ;  but  the  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  New  York  have  tmiformly  said :  "  Gentlpmen,  you  manage  your 
property  better  than  we  manage  ours.  We  have  buoineas  enough.  Keep 
it."  We  have  pressed  the  matter  upon  thcra.  It  is  now  an  offer  before 
them,  which  they  can  accept  at  any  time.  But  the  confidence  which  that 
■  Corporation,  from  year  to  year,  and  without  respect  to  the  politics  of  the 
members  compoang  it,  has  had  in  this  instittition,  has  induced  them  not  to 
accept  the  offer.  And  I  am  here  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  say,  that  they 
are  willing  to  submit  to  any  legislation  or  restriction  upon  this  subject 
which,  upon  consultation,  shall  be  deemed  wise  and  beneficial,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  and  secure  the  grand  object  of  universal  common  school 
education.  This  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  difficulty ;  and  if 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  if  this  committee,  will  sit  down  with  a  committee 
of  the  board,  and  regulate  this  matter,  it  can  be  put  in  the  same  shape 
(whatever  that  may  be — and  I  do  not  precisely  know  what  it  is)  as  the  asy- 
lum for  the  Wind,  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  any  other  institution  having 
buildings  or  property,  toward  tho  purchase  or  erection  of  which  the  State 
has  contributed. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  property  of  these  inititutions  is  feed  or  held ; 
but  any  mode  which  the  Legislature,  or  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  may  designate,  and  which  is  applied  to  other  institutions  for  kindred 
objects,  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Public  School  Society. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  objections  made  to  the 
schools ;  but  if  there  are  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  it  is  wise  in  the  Super- 
intendent to  discern  them  Irom  afar,  lie  stands  as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch- 
tower,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  look  ahead  and  to  see  what  dangers  may  come. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  consequences  which  may  possibly  grow  out  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  I  repeat  that,  as  yet,  nothing  of  an  injurious  character  has  been 
discovered.  There  has  been  no  complaint  made  of  the  actual  operation  of 
the  schools,  but  something  has  been  said  in  their  favor ;  and  I  propose  now, 
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by  the  leave  of  the  committee,  to  submit  from  public  documents  some  of 
tiiose  favorahle  things  which  have  been  said. 

The  School  Commissioners  are  a  body  of  men  chosen  one  for  each  ward 
by  the  Corporation,  Tvhoae  business  it  is  to  visit  these  schools  and  report 
upon  them.  The  law  of  1824  makes  it  necessary  that  these  school  commia- 
M.oners  shall  not  belong  to  the, Public  School  Society,  the  object  being  to 
have  an  impartial  board.  And  I  may  say  of  the  present  school  commisaon- 
ers,  that  there  are  no  gentlemen  more  respectable,  and  these  gentlemen  Tpere 
competent  to  judge  of  such  matters.  They  do  visit  the  schools,  and  J  will 
now  read  a  short  paragraph  from  their  report  of  July  S7th,  1840.    They 

The  qualifications  and  efforts  of  the  teachers  employed,  and  the  course 
of  literary  instruction  in  the  schools,  continue  to  deserve  the  approbation  of 
the  commissioners.  Without  intending  to  detract  from  the  acknowledged 
merits  of  the  many  worthy  individuals  who  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  the  numerous  pay  schoob  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
the  commissioners  may  be  allowed  to  express  their  belief  that,  generally,  the 
schools  supported  from  the  school  money  ■will  not,  as  regards  tlie  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  the  several  branches  taught  there,  nor  on  tbe  score  of  legiti- 
mate discipline,  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any  others  in  this  metropolis. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  when  they  had  this  matter  under  investigation,  thought  it  their 
duty,  before  they  reported,  to  visit  the  schools ;  they  did  so,  and  this  is 
what  they  say : 

The  different  classes  examined  in  several  schools  by  your  committee  ex- 
hibited an  astonishing  progress  in  geography,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, writing,  ifcc,  and  indicated  a  capa«aty  in  the  system  for  imparting 
instruction  far  beyond  our  expectations ;  and,  though  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  each  school  would  challenge  comparison  with  a  camp  under  a  r^id 
disciplinarian,  yet  the  accustomed  buoyancy  and  cheerftilness  of  yonth  and 
childhood  did  not  appear  to  be  destroyed  in  any  one  of  them.  Such  were 
the  favorable  impressions  forced  upon  our  minds  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  public  schools.  It  is  due  to  the  trustees  to  add,  that  not  one  of  our 
visits  was  anticipated,  and  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  any  of  the  teach- 
ers for  even  a  momentary  preparation. 


The  public  school  buildings  are  constructed  upon  a  uniform  model ;  the 
books  used  are  the  same  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  classes  and  departments 
in  each  are  so  similarly  constituted  and  provided,  that  the  removal  of  a 
pupil  from  one  school  to  another  will  not  interrupt  his  studies  or  retard  his 
progress. 

ITow  here  is  an  advantage  which  those  who  live  in  the  city  of  New  York 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  which  a  system  contemplating  the  formation 
of  schools  by  small  masses,  never  can  have.  Here  is  a  system  suited  to  a 
migratory  population.  All  the  books,  all  the  forms,  all  the  lessons,  are  the 
same ;  and  if  a  child  removes  from  one  ward  to  another,  he  can  be  put  in 
the  class  coresponding  to  that  which  he  left,  and  he  stands  upon  the  same 
footing.  The  blackboard  is  the  same,  the  exercises  are  the  same.  Every 
one  knows  the  advantage  of  continuing  on  the  same  course  <if  education 
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wliich  Las  been  begun,  if  it  -was  judicious  in  the  first  instance.  But  what 
does  this  new  system  contemplate !  It  contemplates  the  destroction  of  this 
peculiarity ;  and  this  report  of  the  Secretary  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  pursued  ia  the  country.  Gentlemen,  the  poorest  c?iM  in 
the  city  of'Sm  7grh  Ma  advantugei  m  tlie  way  of  edueation — of  elementary 
ediKatioii-~which  are  denied  to  nine  tenths  of  the  ams  and  davghterg  of  the 
fanners  of  the  State  of  JVw  Tori: 

I  challenge  an  investigation  on  this  point ;  and  I  maintain  that  no  com- 
mittee of  this,  or  of  the  other  House,  can  act  understandingly  until  they 
have  visited  these  schools.  They  most  do  as  the  committee  of  the  Common 
Council  did — go  and  see  for  theiiiselvos.  Why,  then,  should  we  change  the 
system  ? 

But  it  is  said — and  said,  too,  in  this  report  of  the  Secretary — that  he 
proposes  to  retain  these  public  schools.  How  retain  them?  One  of  the 
features  of  the  proposed  new  law  is,  that  all  school  moneys  shall  be  paid  to 
the  teachers,  Under  such  a  law  we  cannot  live  a  day — not  a  day.  We  have 
to  buy  stationery  and  Books;  we  have  to  build  school-houses.  We  have 
largo  schools,  and  the  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  teachers,  goes  to  the 
erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  atatiouery.  What 
do  yoQ  think  is  the  expense,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  educating  a  child ! 
— not  alone  the  expense  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  of  furnishing  books, 
slates,  and  other  stationery,  and  of  fuel  and  repairs— not  rent — but  repaii's 
of  school-houses.  The  expense  for  one  year  is  less  than  five  dollars  a  scholar. 
For  five  dollars  a  whole  year,  this  education,  with  all  the  necessary  station- 
ery, books,  slates,  and  fuel,  is  furnished.  I  say,  if  we  are  only  to  receive 
pay  for  our  teachers,  we  cannot  exist  a  day. 

There  is  another  point.  After  the  passage  of  the  la-w  of  1824,  upon  an 
investigation  made  at  the  time  as  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  destitute 
part  of  our  population,  a  representation  was  made  by  the  Public  School 
Society,  and,  after  the  Corporation  had  excluded  religious  societies,  the 
Public  School  Society  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  induced  a  lai^e  number  of  the  niost  considerable  property-holders 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  petition  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  system,  and  of  extending  it. 

Th^y  peUtioti  the  Corporation  to  lie  taxed.  Sir,  if  ever  there  was  a  people 
borne  dovra  by  taxes,  it  is  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  who  have 
property ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  men  who  paid  from  one  hundred  to  two 
thousand  dollars  annual  taxes,  confiding  in  these  trustees,  and  desirous  of 
carrying  out  this  system  of  education  under  the  direction  of  these  tmstees, 
came  forward  at  their  inatance,  and  prayed  the  Corporation  to  tax  them 
more.  A  memorial  for  which  I  sought  in  vain  with  a  view  of  bringing  it 
here,  but  which  could  not  be  found,  shows  the  names  of  these  petitioners — 
names  ■which  will  be  familiar  to  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee. 
Here  you  have  a  perfect  anomaly  1  Ton  can  hardly  prodi:ce  a  similar  case 
in  any  country.  The  petitioners,  I  say,  came  forward  and  prayed  to  be 
taxed,  at  the  instance  of  the  Public  School  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
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ing  out  the  system — mm  who  could  not  look  to  secure  auy  person  a  tenefit, 
hecause  they  did  not  send  their  own  children  to  these  schools.  The  conec- 
qnence  was,  that  the  tas  was  laid,  and  it  produced  the  sum  of  |73,000  annu- 
ally. Only  half  that  amount,  however,  was  raised  by  our  Common  Conncil 
last  year  under  that  head. 

Since  (excepting  in  the  year  1840,  as  aboye  stated)  this  tas  was  imposed, 
it  has  yielded  annually  the  sum  aforesaid  of  $73,000.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
adopt  this  plan  of  election  by  the  people — if  the  system  is  to  be  so  extended 
as  to  be  made  like  that  which  prevails  in  the  country,  we  must  adopt  the 
whole,  and  not  a  part  only  of  that  system ;  we  must  have  all,  if  we  have 
any  of  it ;  and  this  sum  of  tMrty-six  thousand  dollars,  thus  raised  by  this 
tax,  must  he  cut  off.  These  petitioners  have  a  right  to  say,  "  Gentlemen,  the 
contract  is  violated  ;  for  although  you  may  anticipate  great  evil  in  trusting 
this  money  to  this  CorporatioD,  yet  it  was  by  reason  of  our  reliance  upon 
this  Public  School  Society  as  our  almoners,  that  we  asked  to  be  taxed,  Now, 
off  witii  the  tas ;  let  us  have  the  system  as  it  is  in  the  country,  and  see  what 
will  become  of  the  public  schools." 

The  amount  received  from  special  tax  was,  during  the  laat  year,  $36,075  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  have  the  country  system,  that  tax  is  relinquished,  and  then 
the  money  is  to  be  given  out  to  commissioners,  for  school  districts  in  the 
small  mass,  to  use  the  language  of  this  report.  For  instance,  we  are  to  have 
commissioners  elected  in  each  ward ;  they  are  to  partition  the  ward  out  into 
school  diatricts.  These  districts  are  to  elect  trustees.  If  there  is  not  money 
enough  received  ftom  the  State,  and  fund  enough  added  to  that  which  is 
laid  by  the  general  tax,  then  these  small  masses  must  be  taxed  to  build  up 
school-houses  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  This  I  understand  to  be  the 
operation  of  the  system  in  the  country.  These  trustees  are  to  lay  a  tax  (to 
make  up  the  deficiency)  upon  the  property-holders,  and  in  this  way  we  are 
to  have  small  masses  governed  by  these  trustees.  We  are  to  have  such 
religion  as  the  majority  may  choose,  and  such  books  as  the  majority  may 
choose,  and  the  whole  of  this  system,  which  has  been  so  well  tried,  and  has 
been  productive  of  such  good  fruits,  is  to  be  exchanged  for  a  new  one.  For 
I  maintain  that,  unless  there  is  some  very  special  provision  not  contemplated 
on  the  face  of  this  report,  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  now  constituted,  cannot  stand.  You  must  either  have  tbe  system  as  it  is 
in  the  country,  or  our  system  aa  it  exists  at  present  in  the  city. 

Now,  is  the  committee  prepared  ta  report,  and  will  the  8onate  bo  pre- 
pared to  adopt  sach  a  report — one  that  shall  cast  off  this  syatom  which  has 
been  tried  and  approved,  and  that  we  shall  "  fiy  to  sometUng  that  we  know 
not  of  f "  WiU  they  decide  that  the  agents  to  whom  the  city  of  New  York 
gave  this  power,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  have  been  faithless  to  their  trust, 
and  that  the  power  shall  be  restored  to  the  Legislature !  Will  they  decide 
that  they  have  now  leisure  to  bestow  more  attention  on  this  subject,  end  to 
look  more  into  the  details  than  their  predecessors  had  ?  It  was  an  argument 
which  forced  itself  strongly  on  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  1824  : 
"  We  cannot  understand  this  matter ;  it  is  local ;  it  is  different,  in  some 
20 
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respects,  from  any  thing  we  have  iu  the  country.  We  cannot  well  jufige  of 
it,  and  vee  will  leave  you  to  settle  it  among  jouTselves."  But  if  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  present  day  has  discovered  a  new  mode  of  doing  business,  so 
that  it  can  take  upon  itself  a  little  more  le^lation  for  the  city  of  Sew 
York,  very  well ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  it  13  so.  I  shall  he  glad  to  find 
that  this  Legislature  does  not  feel  the  same  pressure  of  business  that  its 
predecessors  felt  in  1834,  and  that  it  can  enter  into  these  matters  more 
minutely.  We  had  no  disposition  to  take  the  subject  into  onr  hands  then, 
and  we  have  no  disposition  that  the  Legislature  sliould  take  it  back  now. 
The  people  in  New  Tork  understand  the  subject,  and  tlie  Eonian  Catholics 
cannot  say  that  they  will  not  be  heard  as  well  there  as  here.  Why  not  leave 
the  matter  to  us,  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Tork  ?  If  you  choose  to 
have  coromiaaoners  elected  by  the  people,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  the 
Corporation,  I  say,  "  Amen ;  very  well ;  enlarge  their  powers,  if  you  choose  ; 
have  the  inspections  and  examinations  more  frecjuently  if  you  choose,  by 
the  agents  of  the  people,  chosen  by  the  direct  votes  of  the  people."  But  let 
us  not  disturb  a  system  more  healthfnl,  and  beautiful,  and  effective,  aa  a 
system,  than  any  other  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  it.  If  it  shaH  bo  destroyed— if  our  Catholic 
brethren,  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with  great  respect,  have  found  so  pow- 
erful an  auxiliary  in  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  purposes  here,  and  these  schools  should,  in  consequence, 
be  destroyed,  that  officer  will  gain  a  renown  which  will  go  down  through 
all  time.  But  I  should  prefer  the  renown  of  him  who  fired  the  Ephesian 
dome  to  that  renown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  School  Society  have  come  here  once  more  to 
plead  for  the  seminaries  of  elementary  instruction  under  their  charge.  Six- 
teen years  gone  hy  they  passed  through  one  trying  scene.  They  contest  was 
long,  arduous,  and  severe,  and  their  hearts  began  to  fail,  and  their  hands  to 
tire,  but  tliey  succeeded  tjien.  Now,  the  contest  is  renewed,  and  the  traslees 
engage  in  it  with  extreme  reluctance  ;  4hey  have  no  personal  interests  to 
advance,  and  they  are  very  unwilling  to  be  put  in  hostile  array  against  any 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  are  men  of  peace ;  their  ends  and  purposes 
are  al!  peaceable  ;  they  desire,  as  servants  of  the  people,  to  do  some  good  to 
the  rising  generation,  if  permitted  ;  they  are  willing  to  yisit  the  schools,  to 
foster  them,  to  collect  in  them  the  destitute  and  the  outcast,  but  they  abhor 
controversy.  If  the  Public  School  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  go  on,  sB  in 
former  years  it  has  gone  on,  1  cannot  doubt  there  will  always  be  found  a 
class  of  citizens  who,  competent  and  efficient,  are  willing  to  volunteer  their 
services  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education ;  and,  under  the  careful  and 
scarciiing  supervision  of  agents  chosen  by  the  people,  I  hope  the  trustees, 
and  their  successors,  may  be  permitted,  for  ages  to  come,  to  continue  their 
•benevolent  labors. 

The  committee  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  t!ie  ques- 
tion, and,  on  the  11th  of  May,  Mr,  Root,  the  ehairmaii,  iiitro- 
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duced  a  bill,  which  was  passed   by  unanimous  consent  to  its 
second  reading,  and  ordered  to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole. 

On  Thursday,  May  SOth,  Mr.  Yerplanck  moved  that  the  bill 
be  made  tlie  special  order  for  tie  nest  day,  which  wa,s  agreed  to. 
The  special  order  was  not  moved  on  Friday,  but  a  remonstrance 
from  the  Public  School  Society,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Spencer's  report, 
was  laid  before  the  Senate.     It  is  as  follows : 

I»  Sbkate,  M<:y  SI,  IBll, 
MEMORIAL   ASD   REMONSTRANCE 

OF   THE    TRUSTEES   OP   THE   POBLtO   SCHOOL   EOCIETT   OF   THE    CITY   OP   NEW 

To  the  Senate  of  tU  State  of  New  Torlc  : 

The  memorial  ancl  remonstrance  of  tlie  trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  REsrECTFoi-LY  iiEpitEaENT ; 

That  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  in,  relation  to  puljlic  instruction  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  waa  presented  to  your  honorable  body  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  have  ^ven  to  it  the  carefnl  and  deliberate  consideration  which  the 
high  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 

Having,  during  many  years,  devoted  much  time  and  labor  in  promoting 
and  conducting  public  education  in  this  city,  your  memorialists  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  considered  obtrusive  ia  them  to  present  fo.the  Senate  the  results 
of  their  observations  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
facta  and  arguments  on  which  they  rely  in  justification,  of  their  remonstrance 
against  the  propositions  contained  in  the  leport  referred  to.  In  doing  so, 
your  remonstrants  ftel  relieved  from  the  neees-.ity  of  adducing  any  new  or 
additional  evidences  of  the  ([uality  and  efficiency  of  the  numerous  schools 
under  their  charge.  The  annual  returns  of  the  Commissioneia  of  School 
Money  (a  board  of  seventeen  citizens,  appointed  by  the  Common  Conneil), 
under  whoso  supervision  tho-schools  are  conducted,  furnish  decided  evidence 
of  their  good  quality ;  and,  very  recently,  a  special  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  after  having  visited  and  examined  the  schools,  in  company 
with  a  jealous  and  watchful  delegation  from  the  citizens,  whose  memorials 
gave  rise  to  the  report  now  under  review,  bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to 
the  cscpJlency  of  tie  schools  and  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that,  if  "  any  portion  of  the  children  should  be  left  unedu- 
cated, it  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  to  a  want  of  comprehensiveness  in  the 
system,  but  is  more  fairly  attributable  to  imperfections  which  human  legis- 
lation cannot  remedy."  (See  Document  No.  40  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
p.  560.) 

During  the  past  summer,  the  public  schools  wore  also  inspected  by  a 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  tie  Superintendent,  and  your 
memorial iste  venture  to  appeal  to  their  report  to  sustain  the  good  character 
which  is  claimed  for  the  schools.  The  report  now  under  review  has,  how- 
ever, so  fully  and  frankly  assumed  the  correctness  of  this  position,  that  com- 
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rneut  on  thia  head  might,  perhaps,  haye  been  epared.  If,  then,  it  be  admit- 
ted that  the  system  of  public  instruction  whicli  now  exists  in  thia  city  is 
good,  and  is  acceptable  to  the  municipal  government  and  to  the  citizens 
generally,  the  question  presents  itself,  Wiiy  should  tho  Legislature  of  the 
State  interpose  its  aufhority  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  chaDgiDg  that 
system  ?  The  reasons  assigned  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  may  be  arranged  under  four  principal  lieada : 

1st.  That  public  education  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  now  chiefly  under 
the  eontrol  of  a  private  coiporation,  which  receives  nearly  all  the  money 
raised  by  a  general  and  indiscriminate',  tax,  and  that  those  who  pay  the  tax 
have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  administer  the  system,  nor  con- 
trol over  the  application  of  the  public  moneys  thus  appropriated. 

3d.  That,  in  the  management  of  the  existing  public  schools,  "  the  con- 
scieutious  opinions  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  cirizena  are  disregard- 
ed ; "  that  the  system  is  "  unfavorable,  if  not  hostile,  to  those  principles  of 
religions  faith,"  held  by  some  of  the  memorialists  "  to  he  dearer  than  life 
itself;  "  and  that  they  "  cannot,  consistently  with  their  views  of  rehgious 
duty  to  their  children,  send  them  to  such  schools." 

3d.  That  "  there  are  numerous  other  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
founded  by  voluntary  associations,  in  which  many  thousands  of  the  children 
of  poverty  and  distress  receive  their  education,"  and  that  these  schools  are 
arbitrarily  excluded  firom  all  participation  in  a  common  fund  collected  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  all. 

4th.  That  the  present  system  of  public  instruction  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  promioent  objections  urged  in  the  report  are  here,  it  is  believed, 
fully  and  fairly  embraced  ;  and  your  remonstrants  will  proceed  to  consider 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  In  estimating  the  validity  and  force 
of  the  first  objection,  it  is  important  to  bring  into  view  the  probable  mo- 
tives that  induced  the  Legislature  to  exempt  the  city  of  New  York  from 
laws  applied  to  every  other  part  of  the  State,  The  enlightened  mea  who 
originated  our  general  system  of  common  school  education  must  have  seen, 
or  thought  that  they  saw,  something  so  peculiar  in  the  population  of  a  large 
cilj,  something  so  different  from  the  more  homogeneous  and  less  changeable 
population  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  as  to  demand  special  legislative  pro- 
viriona.  When  attention  was  directed  to  this  city,  it  was  found  that  several 
religious  aocieries  and  churches  supported  charity  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  their  indigent  members,  and  that  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic individuals  had  anticipated  the  action  of  tho  State,  and  had  been 
for  nearly  ten  years  associated  under  a  charter,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
those  poor  children  who  were  not  provided  for  in  the  Church  schools.  The 
Legislature,  therefore,  in  1813,  when  the  first  distribution  was  made,  very 
naturally  appropriated  the  amount  apportioned  to  this  city  to  these  schools, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  taught  in  each.  This  mode  of  dis- 
tribution continued  until  1834,  when  the  subject  was  again  brought  before 
the  Legislature  by  tho  jealousies,  disputes,  and  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
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amongst  the  recipients ;  and  the  conflicting  parties  presented  themaelvee  at 
Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  their  respectire  claims. 

In  the  progress  of  the  jniiuiriea  and  (iiscnssion  which  ensued,  it  became 
manifest  that  moneys  raised  bj  a  general  and  indiscriminate  tax  could  not 
be  given  to  any  religious  society  or  apsociation,  without  a  flagrant  ■violation 
of  one  of  the  moat  prominent  conditions  of  our  political  compact.  That 
this  ofayioua  truth,  did  not  present  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  Le^lature, 
when  provision  was  first  made  for  the  distribution  in  this  city,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  small  amount  to  be  distributed, 
and  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  making  suitable  provision  for  a  large,  dense, 
and  mixed  population,  induced  a  temporary  resort  to  the  readiest  expedient 
that  presented. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly  which  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  assembling  the  claimants  referred  to,  contains  the  following  pas- 


It  appears  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  only  part  of  the  State  where 
the  school  ftmd  is  at  all  subject  to  the  control  of  religions  societies. 

Tour  committee  forbear,  in  this  place,  to  enter  fully  into  this  branch  of 
the  subject ;  hut  they  respectfully  submit,  whether  it  is  not  a  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  legislation  to  allow  the  funds  of  the  8tat«, 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  citizens,  and  designed  for  civil  purposes,  to  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  any  religious  corporation. 

Still,  no  plan  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  city  was  suggested.  But  the 
manifest  propriety  of  referring  the  subject  to  the  immediate,  exclusive,  and 
local  representatives  of  its  inhabitants,  forced  itself  upon  the  Legislature. 
A  belief  that  the  municipal  government  would  better  understand  the  feel- 
ings and  necessities  of  the  local  population,  in  its  several  parts  and  condi- 
tions as  well  as  a  whple,  and  he  thereby  better  enabled  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing interests  and  opinions,  doubtless  induced  the  Legislature  to  delegate  the 
power  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 

Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  1834,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, a  law  was  passed  vesting  in  the  Common  Council  the  right  to 
designate  "  the  institutions  and  schools  "  which  shall  be  ehtitled  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  school  moneys,  and  prescribe  the  rules  and  restrictions  under 
which  such  moneys  should  be  received  by  such  institntiona  or  schools 
respectively. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  act  repealed  the  act  of  1813,  which 
expressly  enumerated  "  religious  societies  "  among  the  recipients ;  and  yet, 
in  transferring  the  power,  no  mention  is  made  of  such  societies;  but  the 
parties  designated  as  those  among  whom  it  might  be  divided  was  made  to 
embrace  all  the  other  parties  included  in  the  act  of  1813,  viz.,  "  institutions 
and  schools." 

If  this  may  not  be  considered  of  binding  obligation  on  the  Common 
Council,  it  is  certainly  indicative— particularly  when  taten  in  connection 
with  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  above 
quoted— of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  "rehgious  socie- 
ties," and  at  least  lent  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  the  continued  use 
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of  private  incorporations  for  purposes  of  common  education.  However  this 
may  be,  tlie  conflict  was  renewed  in  this  citj,  and,  after  a  patient  hearing  of 
the  parties  and  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject,  rtUgious  societies  wcri; 
eicluiled ;  and  your  remonstrants  were  made,  aa  stated  m  the  report,  tlic 
chief  agents  in  disbursing  the  school  monpy,  and  in  carrying  out  the  vieivs 
of  the  Government  in  relation  to  common  schools. 

This  duty  they  have  continneti  to  discharge  with  untiring  industry  and 
78al  from  that  time  to  the  present ;  with  what  degree  of  abilty  and  success, 
wiil  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  remonstrance. 

After  nearly  forty  yeara,  the  question  is  now  for  the  first  time  raised  in 
the  Legislature,  Shall  a  private  corporation,  the  mcmbei's  of  which  are  not 
elected  by,  nor  directly  responsible  to,  the  people,  be  permitted,  however  suc- 
cessfully and  judiciously,  to  disburse  moneys  raised  by  a  general  tas  ?  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that,  if  n  negative  answer  must  he  given  upon  the  mere 
abstract  proposition,  and  without  regard  to  the  checks  and  safegmrds  whicli 
may  have  been  thrown  aronnd  the  trust,  or  to  the  length  of  time  it  has 
faithfully  performed  its  functions  and  lustamed  a  jealous  and  B^archmg 
scrutiny,  it  will  be  a  first  step  in  a  radical  system  of  reform  which,  :f  cai 
ried  out,  can  scarcely  stop  short  of  remodelIin„'  the  organization  of  civil 
society.  Our  hospitals,  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  for  the  tlmd,  for  the 
mute,  our  dispensaries  and  houses  of  refuge,  d.c ,  must  all  fill  before  it, 
because  all  and  each  of  these  receive  and  disburse  the  people'''  moi  ey ,  and 
in  none  of  tliem  are  the  trustees  or  managers  elected  by,  or  immediately 
responsible  to,  the  peopk  Indeed,  the  above  mstitutions  are  m  Beveral 
respects  more  obnoxious  to  tlie  objections  urged  m  the  buponnten dent's 
report  than  is  the  institution  now  atticked  To  several,  if  not  all  of  tliem, 
the  Legislature  has  secured  the  lonual  pi\mcnt  of  lirge  sums  of  public 
money,  to  be  continued  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  years,  and  without 
any  direct  or  fixed  system  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  their 
representatives.  As  regards  the  House  of  Befuge  of  Juvenile  Delinijuents — 
an  institution  which  that  eminent  philanthropist  and  enlightened  statesman, 
De  Witt  Clinton,  declared  to  be  "the  best  penitentiary  institution  ever 
devised  by  the  wit  and  established  by  the  beneficence  of  man  "^the  com- 
parison does  not  stop  here.  This  "  private  corporation "  is  not  only  en- 
trusted with  public  money,  but  is  permitted  to  exercise  a  "  function  which 
emphatically  belongs  to  the  Government" — that  of  carrying  out  the  sen- 
tence of  courts  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  Now,  what  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  your  remonstrants  are  permitted  to  provide  for  public  educa- 
tion ? — a  duty  which  some  governments  have  never  assumed,  and  which 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  have,  until  very  recently,  entirely  neglected. 

They  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting 
of  seventeen  citizens  appointed  by  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  without  whose  certificate  of  approval  they  cannot  draw  a  cent  from 
the  public  purse.  Should  this  Board  neglect  or  refuse  to  discharge  its  duty, 
ic  is  competent  for  the  appointing  power  to  strike  your  remonstrants  from 
the  list  of  recipients,  and  destroy  at  once  their  capacity  for  evil. 

The  Mayor  and  Becorder  are  ex-offtcui  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
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and  the  board  is  required  by  law  "  to  make  a  report,  during  the  month  of 
May  in  ea«h  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  also  to  the 
Common  Council  of  thia  city,  containing  a  particular  account  of  the  state 
of  their  schools,  and  the  moneyB  received  and  expended  by  them  during  the 
preceding  year,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  full  and  perfect  statement  of  the  property, 
funds,  and  affairs  of  said  Society."  (See  4th  section.  Law  of  Common  Coun- 
cil, March  7, 1884.) 

In  addition  to  these  salutary  proviaiona  of  law,  the  Superintendent  of 
C':mmon  Schools,  although  he  does  not  claim  to  be  authorized,  he  very  pro- 
perly did,  within  a  year,  appoint  a  commission  to  visit  and  examine  the 
Bchoola  under  the  charge  of  your  remnnatranta,  and  report  their  condition  to 
him ;  a  duty  which  they  performed,  and  the  result  is  stated  in  his  report  to 
jour  honorable  body,  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

These  are  faeta  accessible  to  all  whose  duty  or  inclination  might  prompt 
them  to  make  the  inquiry ;  and  yet,  as  your  remonstrants  perceive  with  sur- 
prise and  regret,  the  Superintendent  li&s  overlooked  them,  and  avera  that  the 
Public  School  Society  is  "  an  anomaly  wholly  unknown  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,"  and  that  it  is  "  not  amenable  in  any  form  to  the 
laws,  nor  subject  to  auy  supervision  by  the  government  of  its  officers ; "  and 
finally,  that  its  existence  "  involves  a  principle  so  hostile  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  OUT  inaitntions,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  long  sustained." 

The  strong  and  pointed  terms  in  which  the  Superintendent  deprecates 
the  agency  of  persons  who  are  not  elected  by  the  people  in  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  government  in  relation  to  education,  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  facts  that,  at  his  suggestion,  a  law  was  passed,  in  1839,  anthorizing  him 
to  appoint  county  visitors ;  and  in  hia  last  annual  report  he  announces  a 
material  improvement  in  the  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of  commissioners 
and  inspectors  who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the 
diligence,  advice,  and  stimulating  esample  of  the  county  visitors,  who  are 
not  elected  by,  nor  are  they  reaponaible  to'  the  people. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Legislature,  in  1840,  transmitting  abstracts  of  the 
reports  of  the  connty  visitors  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  it  ia  stated 
that  "  they  concur  in  representing  the  inspectors  chosen  at  the  town  meet- 
ings as  being  generally  not  well  qualified  for  that  particular  duty,  and  as 
being  very  remiss  in  its  performance ; "  "  that  the  examinations  of  the 
inspectors  are  Slight  and  superficial,  and  that  no  benefit  is  rlerived  from 
them ; "  and  the  Superintendent  remarks :  "  It  has  already  been  shown  to 
the  Iiegislature  from  the  official  returns,  that  at  least  one  lialf  of  all  the 
schools  In.  the  State  are  not  visited  at  all  by  the  inspectors," 

The  practice  of  conferring  on  private  corporations  some  of  the  functions 
of  government,  and  entrusting  them  with  public  money,  obtained  in  the 
earliest  period  of  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  at  a  time  and  with 
a  population  as  vigilant  and  as  jealous  of  their  own  rights  as  can  be  justly 
claimed  for  those  of  the  present  day.  Your  remonstrants  are  fully  aware 
tiiat  the  trite  political  masims  which  are  arrayed  agEunst  them  in  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  mind,  and  that  those  who  would  oppose  their  application,  in  any 
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given,  instance,  must  uncounter  a  strong  current  of  popular  prejudice.  But 
it  is  respectfully  snbmitted.  to  your  honorable  body,  whether  the  position  in 
which  the  public  schools  of  this  city  are  placed  hy  legal  enactmenta  does 
uot  render  them  as  safe  aa  otiier  institutions  incorporated  for  purposes  of  3. 
kindred  character,  and  afford  as  ample  security  against  ahuse ! 

YoTir  remonstrants  ■will  now  preceed  to  consider  the  objections  classed 
under  the  second  head,  viz. ; 

That,  in  the  management  of  the  existing  public  schools,  the  conscientious 
opinions  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  citizens  are  disregarded ;  and  that 
tiie  system,  is  unfavorable,  if  not  hostile,  to  those  principles  of  religions  faith 
held  by  some  of  the  memorialists  to  be  dearer  than  life  itself;  and  thst  they 
cannot,  consistently  with  their  views  of  religions  duty  to  their  children,  send 
them  to  such  schools. 

These  declarations,  so  far  as  the  trustees  have  any  agency  or  control,  are 
entirely  erroneous,  and  your  remonstrants  canuot  withhold  an  expression  of 
their  surprise  that  the  Superinfandent  of  Common  Schools  should  have  been 
so  inattentive  an  observer  of  events  connected  with  the  subject  of  education 
within  this  State,  as  not  to  be  aware  of  their  incorrectness ;  and  that  he 
should,  even  indirectly,  lend  to  them  the  high  sanction  of  his  ofBcial 
signature. 

The  first  open  attack  upon  the  public  schools  of  this  city  was  commenced 
by  thosQ  wliose  charges  gave  rise  to  this  incjuiry  some  years  since,  and  they 
have  been  made  to  assume  various  and  opposite  forms.  When  disproved  in 
one  form,  they  have  been  revived  in  another. 

At  one  time  it  was  declared,  "  the  public  school  system  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  sectarianism  of  infidelity,  and  opposed 
only  to  that  of  positive  Christianity,"  that  it  "  leaves  the  will  of  the  pupil 
to  riot  in  the  fierceness  of  unrestrained  lusts,"  and  is  "  calculated  to  make 
l>ad  and  dangerous  citizens." 

Now,  it  is  contended  that  the  conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  of  lar^ 
classes  of  citizens  arc  disregarded,  and  that  the  system  is  unfavorable,  not 
to  religion  or  morals,  but  to  the  "principha  of  religious  faith  "  held  by  the 
complainants. 

The  former  high  and  most  estraordinary  charges  were  promptly  met  and 
refuted.  It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  latter  are  equally  destitute  of 
foundation. 

In  the  year  1834,  an  interview  was  had  with  the  then  acting  Bomaa 
Catholic  Eiahop  of  this  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  him  of  the  wish 
of  your  remonstrants  to  remove  from  the  school-boolis  every  thing  offensive 
to  his  Church,  and  to  invite  his  active  co6pcration  in  attaining  that  end. 
More  recently,  the  same  overtures  were  made,  verbally  and  in  written  com- 
munications, to  dignitaries  of  various  grades  in  the  same  Church.  During 
the  past  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Public 
School  Society  to  examine  the  "  books  in  use  in  the  public  schools,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  libraries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  report  whether  they 
contain  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  any  of  its 
reli^oua  tenets,  with  power  to  communicate  with  such  persons  of  that 
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Ohurdi  as  may  be  authorized  to  meet  tiem  in  reference  to  sucb  alterations." 
Conferences  were  accordingly  liad  with  Catholic  prieats,  and  the  school- 
books  were  left  with  them  for  examination.  Theae  advances  and  proposals 
of  the  trustees  were  not,  however,  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
made.  Those  to  whom  the  boobs  were  submitted,  after  detaining  them 
some  time,  declined  uniting  in  any  examination  of  their  contents. 

The  trustees  of  the  public  schools  nevertheless  proceeded  and  completed 
the  work  of  expurgation  without  the  aid  of  those  who  had  complained  so 
vehemently  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  them.  The  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  are  contained  in  numerous  written  and  printed 
documents ;  they  are  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  jour 
remonstrants ;  they  are  contained  in  the  files  of  both  departments  of  the 
city  Government,  and  have  been  widely  circulated  in  printed  statements, 
both  ofScial  and  unofficial ;  and  yet  your  honorable  body  is  assured  that  the- 
conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  citizens  (meaning 
Roman  Catholics)  have  been  disregarded. 

In  relation  to  the  second  and  third  branches  of  the  charges  included 
under  the  second  head,  jour  remonstrants  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as  they 
were  able  to  discover,  the  exceptionable  passages  in  the  school-books  were 
Euch  as  occur  in  the  histories  commonly  approved,  or  they  were  incidental 
remarks  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  admitted  that  the  objectors  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  judge,  so  far  as  regards  the  danger  to  their  own  offspring. 
But  in  the  progress  of  these  negotiations  and  espnrgations,  your  remon- 
strants were  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  the  conclusion,  that 
the  opposition  to  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  books  used  in  them,  had 
some  ulterior  object  in  view.  This  may  seem  illiberal,  hut  frankness  demands 
the  avowal ;  and  a  single  fact  will  serve  to  show  that  the  conclusion  is  not 
entirely  without  ground  to  rest  upon. 

During  an  examination  of  one  of  the  Catholic  schools,  the  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  company  with  a  delegation  fiom  your  remon- 
strants, found  in  use,  as  a  class-book,  the  identical  work  to  which  exception 
had  been  taken,  and  the  only  one  which,  in  the  proceedings  before  that 
Board,  was  qnoted  from  as  evidence  that  Catholic  children  could  not  he  sent 
to  the  public  schools.  Nor  did  the  inconsistency  of  the  affair  stop  here. 
The  exceptionable  passage  had  long  been  erased  from  the  copies  in  the  pub 
lie  schools,  while  it  remained  unobscured  in  those  attached  t )  the  Oattohc 
churches, 

Tlie  propositions  under  the  third  head  are:  "That  there  itl  imcrous 
other  schools  founded  by  voluntary  associations,  in  which  many  tbcu  inli 
of  the  children  of  poverty  and  distress  receive  their  elutation  and  that 
theae  schools,  maintained  for  the  same  objects  and  accompli  hiOr,  the  same 
beneficial  results,  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  all  participation  in  a  common 
fund  collected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  all," 

"Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  terms  "  voluntary  associations  " 
may  he  properly  applied  to  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  Church-school,  your 
remonstrants  cannot  withhold  the  remark  that  this  part  of  the  report  would 
have  been  more  explicit  and  better  understood  if  it  had  stated  the  fact  that 
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the  schools  refeired  to  are  attached  to,  and  are  under  the  exclusive  control 
of,  Roman  Catholic  churches,  viz, :  "  St.  Peter's  Church,"  "  Bt,  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Churcli,"  " St. Patrick's,"  "Transfiguration  Church,"  "St.  Joseph's," 
"  St.  James',"  and  "  St.  Nicholas'  Church," 

The  citizens  at  laigo  arc  not  only  shut  out  from  the  management  of  these 
schools  by  their  organization,  but  the  hooka  used  and  the  doctrines  taught 
iu  them  are  so  utterly  exclusive  and  intolerant,  as  to  forbid  the  attendance 
not  only  of  the  children  of  parents  of  every  other  religious  sect,  hut  of  those 
of  no  sect. 

They  arc  not  merely  the  incidental  remarks  of  the  historian,  or  extracts 
iiom  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "without  note  or  comment,"  to  which  such  strong 
exception  has  been  taken  in  relation  to  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  such 
as  ever  have,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  remonstrants,  ever  must  tend,  if 
sustained  by  tax  imposed  Upon  the  anathematized  portion  of  the  commU' 
nity,  to  destroy  public  harmony ;  and  such  as  would  prove  any  thing  rathei 
than  a  "  social  benefit." 

But  your  remonstrants  deny  that  these  schools  are  "  maintained  for  the 
same  object"  as  are  the  public  schools ;  or,  rather,  tlcy  contend  that  objects 
are  embraced  in  them,  and  are  deemed  of  vital  importance,  which  do  not 
nor  can  they  enter  into  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
because  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  trustees  do  not  admit  of  it  It  is 
true  that,  when  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  asking  for  public  aid  in  support 
of  schools  so  managed  was  ui^ed  upon  the  applicants,  they  proposed  that 
no  religious  instruction  should  bo  given  "  during  the  usual  school  liours." 
But  having  in  view  tho  stringency  with  which  the  same  party  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  religious  in  juxtaposition  with  secular  education,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  they  denounced  the  public  school  system  when  they 
saw  fit  to  charge  it  with  excluding  religion,  and  particularly  when  reference 
is  had  to  their  avwddmathfth  hpfl  tl  t 
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depends,"  and  wl    h  f      1  ly  d  scnh  d       th      p         f  tl     S  p 

tendent,  would        mt        1      mhloilat  tttatl     wh  1 

mnnity  for  the  s  i  p    t     f    d       t        1      t  1 1   !  m     t    wh   h  t    II  d 

esclusively  by  th       p    f        g  th   sam   f  th  1    t  th       ry  nty  wh    i 

the  report  so  justly   ttnb  t     t    p  t  this   1        h    Id     d       th  m  t 

promote  the  religious  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  education  of  the  pupils ; 
which  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  the 
system  of  common  school  education. 

Your  remonstrants  had  supposed  that  tho  fact  of  the  Public  School 
Society  being  constituted  of  men  professing  every  variety  of  religious  faith, 
would  neutralize  seotamn  tendencies  and  secure  it  against  abuse.    Whether 
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a  division  of  the  city  into  small  masses,  under  the  immediate  control  of  tlio 
people  themselves,  is  better  calculated  to  attain  that  end,  will  be  considered 
in  another  place. 

The  fourth  and  last  diyiaion  of  the  objections  to  the  existing  sjsfeni  of 
education  which  are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  remains  to  be  considered,  viz. : 

That  the  present  system,  of  public  instruction  has  failed  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized. 

In  order  to  sustain  this  hypothesis,  it  is  stated,  and  certMily  on  what 
might  be  considered  good  authority,  "  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  chil- 
dren between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  are 
not  receiving  the  benefit  of  any  edueation  whatever."  That  the  number  of 
such  chndren  is  very  great,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
and  yonr  remonstrants  assert  with  confidence — that  it  is  greatly  overrated  in 
estimates  founded  upon  the  returns  of  the  United  States  marshals,  and  for 
reasons  which,  on  reflection,  are  entirely  obvious.  It  is  true,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  that  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  drew  the  same  conclusion  from 
the  data  furnished  in  the  census,  in  memorializing  the  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  of  money  for  tho  erection  of  additional  school-houses.  The 
truth  of  the  statement  was  qnestioned  by  some  when  the  memorial  was 
under  consideration  ;  and  subsecLuent  reflection  and  inquiry  have  convinced 
all,  that  tho  actual  number  of  uneducated  children  cannot  be  one  third  of 
that  which  is  assumed  in  the  report. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  many  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to 
school  until  they  are  six  years  of  age ;  and  thousands  refuse  to  continue 
them  there  after  they  are  eleven  or  twelve,  because  they  can  then  be  placed 
in  situations  to  support  themselves,  or  can  be  made  available  in  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  family.  Pending  the  preparation  of  this  remonstrance, 
an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  propor- 
tion of  the  children  who  enter  the  public  schools  remain  in  them  after 
twelve  years  of  age;  and  it  is  found,  by  ref«ms  received  from  ninety-one 
out  of  one  hundred  and  two  schools,  that  it  is  only  seven  and  two  thirds 
per  cent.  In  a  family  of  sis  children  within  the  school  age— say  of  the 
respective  ages  of  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven,  thirteen,  and  fifteen— only  half 
may  be  attending  school ;  and  yet,  none  sliouJd  be  returned  as  being  with- 
out the  means  of  education,  because  the  youngest  may  be  kept  at  home  in 
consec[ucnce  of  its  age,  and  receive  some  instruction  fi-om  the  mother  or 
older  children,  and  the  two  oldest  may  have  received  as  much  education  as 
the  law  contemplates  or  as  the  parents  dtim  necessary.  The  youngest  and 
the  two  oldest  should,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  those  who  aro 
not  "receiving  the  benefits  of  any  education  whatever." 

It  is  believed  that  the  estimate  1  number  attending  private  schools  is 
much  too  small,  and  the  result  of  a  partial  inquiry  made  in  a  single  ward 
(the  Seventh)  would  appear  to  sustain  this  view  There  are,  moreover,  a 
considerable  number  of  children  belon^g  to  this  city  who  are  sent  for  edu- 
cation to  the  numerous  colleges,  academies,  institutions,  and  boarding- 
schools  located  in  this  and  the  adjacent  States,  and  the  number  cannot  be 
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very  smaU  who  are  taught  at  home  under  goyemeases  and  other  priyate 
tutors.  Both  these  classes  should  he  included  in  the  number  attending  pri- 
vate sohoola. 

In  connection  with,  and  aa  haying  an  intimate  and  most  important  hear- 
ing upon,  this  branch  of  the  subject,  your  remonstrants  aafe  attention  to  the 
faets  derived  from  the  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Legisla^ 
ture  during  the  present  session  (Document  Ho.  271),  by  -which  it  appears 
that  the  whole  number  of  paupers  supported  at  poor-houses  in  this  State  is 
56,501 ;  and  that,  of  this  number,  37,553,  or  nearly  one  half,  are  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  or  that  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  counties,  exclusive  of 
New  York,  is  as  1  to  43  and  a  fraction  to  the  whole  population,  while  the 
number  in  New  York  is  as  1  to  11  and  a  fraction.  The  comparison  between 
the  out-door  paupers,  or  those  relieved  at  their  own  residences,  shows  a  still 
greater  disparity  between  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  Of 
this  class  of  persons  there  are  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  this  city,  39,008;' 
and  in  the  city,  37,553  ;  or  the  outdoor  paupers  in  the  State,  exclusive  of 
the  city,  is  aa  1  in  73  of  the  whole  population,  and  in  the  city  as  1  to  12. 
But  the  great  disproportion  of  paupers  between  the  city  and  country  is  not 
fully  made  out  by  this  method  of  estimating ;  for  it  is  well  known  that, 
besides  the  thousaJids  in  the  city  who  subsist  by  a  practice  but  little  known 
in  the  country  (street-begging),  there  is  a  very  large  number  who  are 
indebted  for  permanent  or  temporary  relief  to  private  sympathy,  and  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  city.  Could  alt 
these  be  added  to  the  number  contained  in  the  official  returns,  it  would  be 
swelled  greatly  beyond  the  number  in  every  other  part  of  the  State. 

Your  remonstrants  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of  presenting  a  compara- 
tive view  of  commitments  and  convictions  for  vagrancy  and  crime,  but  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  they  would  present  results  er[ually  unfavorable  to 
the  city.  Now,  if  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  can  furnish  rea- 
sons for  these  discrepancies,  he  will  at  the  same  time  account  for  your 
remonstrants  having  failed  to  induce  all  the  poor  children  in  the  city  to 
attend  the  public  schools. 

This  would  seem  a  proper  place  to  correct  an  error  in  the  report,  which 
states  that  there  is  not  a  "want  of  accommodation  for  pupils."  The  fact  is 
far  otherwise.  The  present  school  buildings  are  generally  full,  and  some  of 
them  are  crowded  to  a  degree  that  is  equally  prejudicial  to  health  and 
unfavorable  to  the  acquisition  of  learning. 

Ilow  the  Superintendent  was  led  into  this  error,  is  not  perceived,  unless 
ho  inferred  it  from  the  efforts  used  to  induce  the  attendance  of  children ; 
which  is  not  improbable,  from  his  adverting  to  those  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  remark  regarding  accommodations.  When  a  school  is  full,  efforts 
in  that  vicinity  are  diminished,  and  they  are  directed  to  some  other  point. 
But  the  chief  want  of  acconimodation  for  pupils  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  portions  of  the  city  which  have  grown  up  within  a  few  years,  and 
in  which  there  are  no  school-houses.  This  was  explained  in  the  memorial 
(referred  to  in  the  report)  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  money  to  erect 
additional  school  buildings. 
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Tour  remoBstrauts  iviU  now  submit  a.  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
causes  of  tho  dispanty  betweca  the  registered  number  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  average  attendance  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
report. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  cliildren  who  are  entered  on  the  registers  of 
the  public  schools  has  ever  been  cause  of  serious  regret  to  the  trustees,  and 
every  thing  has  been  done  which  ingenuity  could  suggest  and  zeal  a«com- 
plisli  in  order  to  lessen  this  acknowledged  evil — an  evil  which  is  found  to 
arise  from  various  causes,  many  of  which  are  justified  by  necessity,  and 
many  more  have  their  origin  in  indifference,  or  the  want  of  vigilance  and, 
firmness  on  the  part  of  parents.  All  of  them,  it  is  confidently  believed,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy  proposed  in  the  plan,  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools.  Among  the  justifiable  causes,  is  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  whose  children  enter  the  public 
schools.  In  a  numerous  class  of  cases,  the  mother  "  goes  out  to  work  "  one 
or  two  days  in  each  week,  and  is  under  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  oldest 
child  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  younger  ones.  Very  many  married  women 
are  thus  employed  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
family ;  and  as  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  widows 
whose  children  attend  the  public  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  cause  must 
embrace  a  large  number ;  and  it  is  a  cause  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  can  only 
be  to  a  very  limited  extent  iu  country  districts. 

Another  most  prolific  cause  of  irregular  attendance,  ranging  under  this 
head,  is  the  iuability  of  many  parents  to  fumbh  their  children  with  suit- 
able clothing,  and  parriculttrly  shoes,  to  encounter  the  cold  and  storms  of 
winter.  It  is  customary  for  the  teachers  to  note,  on  the  registers  of  daily 
attendance,  unusual  cold  and  storms,  and  Buch  days  will  be  found  to  dimin- 
ish the  attendance  to  the  estent  of  one  to  two  hundred  in  a  single  school- 
building  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  numbers  come  to  school  with 
naked  feet  in  moderately  cold  weather,  and  when  there  is  ice  in  the  streets. 
Another  cause  which  exists  to  a  considerable  estent,  but  which  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  clearly  classed  among  those  that  are  justifiable,  and  which 
cannot  prevail  in  country  districts,  is  the  fact  that  many  families  rely  for 
fuel,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  such  as  children  can  pick  up  in  shipyards, 
at  buildings  that  are  being  torn  down,  &c. ;  and  this  is  accordingly  assigned 
by  parents  as  a  motive  for  keeping  their  children  from  school  a  part  of  each 
week.  Another  cause  which  many  patents  consider  justifiable,  and  which 
does  not  operate  in  the  country,  is  the  frequent  military  and  civic  parades 
incident  to  the  metropolis  of  this  State. 

Among  the  unjustifiable  causes  of  irregular  attendance,  truancy  deserves 
a  prominent  place ;  and  it  must  be  seen  that  this  fmitflil  cause  will  prevail 
to  a  far  greater  extent  in  a  large  city  than  in  country  districts.  In  the  for- 
mer, there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  exciting  circumstances  which 
induce  this  vicious  habit,  and  which  are  unfenown  in  the  latter.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  The  occurrence,  or  even  the 
alarm,  of  fire  leads  to  the  absence  of  liundredB  from  school ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  special  remark  that  it  can  be  induged  in  with  greater  impunity  in  a 
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large  and  mixed  population  like  tliia  city,  than  in  the  more  scattered  and 
uniform  population  of  the  country  districts. 

Having  in  view  the  fact  that,  if  one  hundred  children  are  absent  from 
school  each  twelye  days  during  the  jear,  it  will  reduce  the  average  attend- 
ance twenty-four  hundred,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  particularly 
when  considered  in  connection  with,  the  causes  and  motives  to  absence 
which  are  peculiar  to  large  cities,  that  the  disparity  is  bo  great.  It  appears, 
from  actual  inquiry,  to  ba  even  somewhat  greater  in  Boston  than  in  New 
York.  It  is  estimated  that  the  single  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  tlie  people 
whose  children  attend  the  public  schools,  move  their  places  of  residence  in 
May  of  each  year — a  practice  not  known  in  any  other  city — causes  the 
absence  from  school  of  one  fourth  of  the  children  for  two  weeks.  They 
are  generally  withdrawn  several  days  before  moving-day,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  days  are  lost  afterward,  before  they  enter  another  school.  These  and 
other  reasons  why  the  disparity  between  the  registered  number  of  children 
attending  the  public  schools  and  the  actual  average  attendance,  is  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  are,  to  your  remonstrants,  so  obvious,  that 
they  are  surprised  they  did  not  occur  to  the  acute  and  observing  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  reports  And  it  is  equally  matter  of  wonder  that,  in  call- 
ing attention  to  this  difference,  he  did  not  advert  to  the  very  important  fact 
that  the  public  schools  of  this  city  are  kept  open  al!  the  year,  while  in  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  districts  they  are  kept  open  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  months ;  even  including  the  cities  of  Hudson,  Albimy, 
Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Eochcster,  and  BufEalo,  in  which  they  are  open 
the  whole  year.  The  district  schools  of  the  State  (exclusive  of  the  city  of 
New  York)  are  open  an  average  period  of  less  than  eight  months  in  each 
year;  and  in  those  which  are  strictly  country  districts,  not  including  tiie 
cities,  the  average  is  found  to  be  less.  It  will  hence  be  seen  that  even  those 
pupils  frliose  actual  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  this  city  averBge 
eight  months  in  a  year,  are,  for  all  practical  and  beneficial  purposes,  obtain- 
ing an  amount  of  school-learning  flilly  equal  to  those  wto  attend  the  coun- 
try district  schools ;  and  when  the  great  and  acknowledged  superiority  of 
the  public  schools  over  the  district  schools  generally  is  admitted  into  the 
estimate,  it  will  be  found  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the  public  school 
system. 

Your  remonstrants  feel  assured,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  absen- 
tees in  the  district  schools  is  altogether  erroneous.  Prom  observation  and 
inquiry  made  recently,  it  is  evident  that  in  some,  and  probably  in  a  lai^e 
part,  of  the  district  schools,  means  are  not  even  used  to  arrive  at  any  thing 
like  aecurate  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  supposes  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  public  schools  as  part  of  his  system  ;  but  in  no  part 
of  the  report  is  te  more  in  error  than  in  this.  They  could  not  endure  a 
single  year  in  connection  with  his  system. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  a  modification  of  that 
which  originated  with  the  late  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  is  made  to  depend  on 
a  large  number  of  pupils  under  few  paid  instructors.     In  lessening  the  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  one  half,  the  expense,  as  regards  teachers,  could  not  be  dimin- 
ished. The  openmg  of  the  district  schools  could  not  fail  to  divert  pupils 
from,  the  public  schools,  and  thereby  reduce  the  claims  of  the  trustees  on  the 
school  ftmd,  ■without  reducing  the  pecuniary  demands  upon  tliem.  The 
present  expense  of  tuition  in  the  public  schools  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible sum,  and  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  that  of  equal  qual- 
ity in  any  other  place,  or  even  with  that  of  the  district  schools  of  this 

In  the  latter,  as  appears  from  the  last  annual  report,  the  average  cost  per 
child  for  teachers'  wages  is  $3.S5  for  less  than  eight  months'  tuition,  one 
half  of  which  is  exclusively  by  females ;  while  the  average  cost  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city  for  twelve  months'  tuition,  under  teachers  of  a  qual- 
ity and  grade  unlcnown  to  the  district  schools,  is  $3.75. 

The  sum  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  fjastees  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  schools  as  they  are ;  any  considerable  reduction  must  close  them. 

The  report  does,  indeed,  provide  for  the  reduced  income,  by  supposing 
it  will  he  made  up  ia  the  tuition  fees  which  the  contemplated  system 
involves.  But  this  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  was  found  to  fail,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  trustees  are  persuaded 
that  the  public  schools  would  be  broken  up  by  iplrodueing  the  Superinten- 
dent's mixed  system  into  .the  city,  and  that  the  district  system  of  the  State 
would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  supersede  it. 

The  Superintendent  himself  evidently  anticipates  this  result,  and  there- 
fore suggests  that  such  public  school  buildings  as  might  not  be  wanted  by 
the  Society,  undsr  the  new  system,  could  be  sold,  or  hired  out. 

In  considering  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Senate,  your  remonstrants  will, 
therefore,  confine  their  remarks  and  reasoning  to  the  district  system  of  the 
State. 

The  objections  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  the  city  of  New 
York  may  he  ranged  under  the  following  heads ; 

1.  Its  tendency  to  associate  itself  with  party  politics ; 

3.  Its  want  of  uniformity ;  and 

3.  Its  incapacity  to  remove  the  diflculties  alleged  to  he  inherent  in  the 
present  system. 

That  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  first  objection,  appears  so  evident,  that  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  that  any  intelligent  person,  should  entertain  doubts  upon 
the  subjeet.  • 

The  place  of  district  school  teacher,  provided  competent  persons  are 
employed  and  the  character  of  the  public  schools  is  sustained,  mnst  he,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  at  least,  as  de^able  as  very  many  offices  which  are 
now  sought  for  with  so  much  avidity  hy  political  partisans,  and  which  are 
BO  often  bestowed  with  little  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 
It  is  not  perceived  why  the  appointment  of  teacher  will  not  be  subjected  to 
the  same  practice. 

If  the  practice  has  not  obtained  in  the  country  districts,  it  is  because  the 
compensation  does  not  hold  out  an  inducement.    Admit,  then,  that  teachers 
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^1  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  political  attachments,  and  all  ynll 
agree  that  consequences  the  mofit  disastrous  to  tlie  cause  of  public  education 

A  successful  and  judicious  teacher  of  youtli  comhines  qualifications 
whicli  are  not,  in  very  numerous  instances,  found  in  one  person. 

It  has  presented  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  jour  remonstrants 
have  had  to  encounter,  and  induced  them,  some  years  since,  to  open  two 
normal  schools  for  the  purpose  of  training,  in  connection  with  the  monito- 
rial plan  of  the  puhlic  schools,  young  persons  of  hoth  sexes  to  thin  impor- 
tant profession.  These  schools  have  been  attended  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pupils. 

The  practice  of  conferring  office  as  a  rowaid  for  political  services,  ia 
ii:iuse  of  deep  regret  to  reflecting  men  of  all  parties,  and  a  hope  was  in- 
dulged that  the  system  of  common  school  education  would  be  esempted 
from  its  deleterious  and  blighting  influence. 

To  the  second  objection  to  the  district  system  in  this  city,  vi/.,  "  lis  want 
of  uniformity,"  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  particularly  solicited,  hecause, 
of  itself  't'd  ndaftllj  tion  to  the  plan  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  S  h  la  I  w  U  k  wa  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
who  att  dt  lull  hi  move  ftom  one  locality  to  another  almost 
every  y  and  th  t  m  y  1  t!  em  change  more  ij^quently.  Under  the 
present  f  rm  j  tern  th  se  hanges  are  attended  by  very  little,  if  any, 
check  t  th  ]  es  f  tl  p  (  1  in  his  studies.  Oa  leaviag  one  school, 
he  is  tr  f  rr  d,  by  tifi  ate  to  another,  and  enters  a  class  of  the  same 
grade  with  the  oae  he  has  just  left,  continues  to  use  the  same  hooks,  end  is 
taught  by  the  same  method.  The  disadvantages  which  result  to  the  pupil 
from  frequent  changes,  wtere  schools  are  under  independent  or  adverse  man- 
agement, is  too  Tvell  known  and  universally  admitted  to  require  illustration. 
Much  of  the  time  of  children  so  circumstanced,  which  is  now  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  will  then  be  thrown  away  in  studying  new  methods 
of  learning;  and  the  brief  period  of  time  that  the  children  of  persona  in 
low  and  moderate  circumstances  are  permitted  to  devote  to  school  learning, 
strongly  admonishes  those  who  provide  the  meana,  to  study  an  efficient  and 
economical  uae  of  that  time. 

Another  and  a  most  serious  evil  inseparable  from  the  proposed  system,  is 
the  diversity  of  books  it  renders  necessary.  The  public  schools  of  this  citj 
fiimish  books  to  their  pupils  without  charge ;  while  in  the  district  schools 
of  the  State  the  pupil  is  left  to  provide  them  for  himself.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  use  of  uniform  books  cannot  be  secured,  and  hence,  when  a  child 
removes  from  one  school  to  another,  he  may  have  to  use  books  not  used  by 
other  pupils  in  the  same  school,  or  the  parent  may,  however  poor,  be  com- 
pelled to  procure  new  books  as  often  as  his  child  ent«r8  a  new  school.  The 
expense  would  not,  in  very  many  instances,  be  submitted  to,  and  confusion 
in  the  classes  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence. 

This  has  been  frequently  referred  to  by  different  superintendents,  as  a 
serious  evil  in  the  district  schools  in  the  country,  where  children  seldom 
have  occasion  to  leave  one  school  for  another;  anil  it  would,  of  necessity, 
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be  immeasurably  enhanced  under  the  eame  sjetem  in  this  city,  where  chil- 
dren. BO  frequently  change'  the  pkce  of  residence. 

The  third  and  last  objection  to  the  district  system,  as  applied  to  thia 
city,  is  "its  incapacity  to  remove  the  difficulties  alleged  to  be  inherent  in 
the  present  system ; "  and  if  this  proposition  can  be  sustained,  the  principal 
motives  for  hazarding  the  abandonment  of  a  long-tried  and  -well-proved 
plan,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  one  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  vrhich, 
it  has  been  shown,  is  liable  to  other  very  serious  objections,  will  cease  to 

The  report  fully  recognizes  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  "  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  religious  instruction,"  and  very  justly  remarks,  that 
"  religion  and  literature  have  become  inseparably  interwoven," 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  education  strictly  and  exclusively  literary 
and  scientific  is  not  contemplated.  But  it  is  contended  that,  in  the  public 
.  school  system,  the  conscientions  opinions  and  "  feelings  of  large  classes  of 
citizens  are  disregarded,"  It  has  been  shown  that  this  charge  is  so  far  from 
the  fact,  that  strenuous  and  long-continued  efforts  have  been  used  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  views,  by  subjecting  the  school-books  to  expurgation.  If, 
however,  the  charge  was  as  well  as  it  is  ill-founded,  the  questions  present 
themaelvea,  What  ia  the  remedy  proposed  1  and,  What  is  its  character  and 
means  of  efficacy  3 

The  remedy  is,  a  division  of  the-  city  into  school  districts,  or  "  small 
masses,"  under  the  general  care  and  supervision  of  persona  elected  for  the 
purpose  in  each  ward,  who  are  to  be  aided  by  a  salaried  superintendent ;  but 
it  leaves  the  "  amount  and  description  of  religious  instruction  "  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  parents  inhabiting  the  district. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  cure  is  not  even  promised.  The  remedy  can 
only  scatter  throughout  the  body  a  disease  which  ia  declared  to  be  constitu- 
tional, and  which  now  gives  uneasiness  to  only  one  of  the  members. 

It  is  not  perceived  that  the  scheme  of  the  Superintendent  sustains  his 
own  principles.  The  report  very  justly  remarks,  that,  "according  to  the 
principle  of  our  institutiona,  no  one  has  the  authority  to  determine  whether 
the  religious  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  any  class  of  onr  citizens  be  right 
or  wrong,"  and  certainly  no  such  authority  has  ever  been  assumed  by  jour 
remonstrants.  But  what  must  be  the  practical  eflect  of  the  district  system  ? 
Every  school  district  in  this  city  would  unquestionably  contain  persons  pro- 
fessing a  variety  of  religious  opinions,  and,  as  they  are  to  determine  the 
degree  and  kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  district  school,  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  majority  will  be  enabled  either  to  impose  their  own 
religious  opinions  and  dogmas  on  the  children  of  the  minority,  or  to  drive 
them  into  the  street.  What  is  there  in  the  composition  of  small  masses,  ei 
districts,  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  reconcile  conflicting  "  modes  of  faith," 
or  overcome  religious  jealousies  and  bickerings? 

If  men  of  enlightened  and  liberal  minds — if  those  to  whom  the  people 

look  for   advice  and  direction   in   spiritual  matters,  and  whose  decisions 

would  not  be  appealed  from,  cannot  agree  upon  religions  reading  which 

would  silence  sectarian  jealousy,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  "  masses  "  of 
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which  the  school  districta  will  be  composed  !  Or  if— as  would  probably  he 
the  case  ia  many  districla — apathy  and  indifference  to  the  subject  should 
leave  religious  instruction  to  accident  or  the  taate  of  the  teacher,  would  not 
the  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  induces  the  missionary  to  visit  the  "  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  step  in  and  disturb  what  all  would  consider  a  dan- 
gerous harmony  ?  and  whateTer  might  be  the  s"*'*!  effects  of  such  interpo- 
sition in  stirring  up  the  lukewarm  could  it  fail  to  produce  fruits  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  harmonious  action  m  rebgious  education  ?  These  are 
grave  questions  an  1  dem'^nd — and  your  remonstrints  doubt  not,  will 
receive — mature  anl  careful  consideration.  They  did  not  escape  the  dis- 
cerning mind  of  the  Supennten  lent  but  ho  ccntenda  thit  the  apprehended 
consequences  will  not  ensue  becau  e  the  records  of  his  dep'irtmcat  do  not 
afford  evidence  ot  any  difiiculty  in  relati  n  to  relif,ious  instruction  in  the 
district  schools  of  the  fetate  A^  regards  the  fact  he  is  doubtless  correct, 
but  the  inference  he  draws  is  inconclusive  an  1  unsafe  The  cause  of  difB- 
culty  is  found,  in  this  citj  t  an  extent  that  is  unknown  elsewhere,  but  will 
moat  assuredly  be  felt  so  Dner  or  later  wherever  its  influence  can  be  made  to 
reach.  Already  the  books  in  the  district  school  hbranes,  which  have  been 
officially  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  his  pre- 
decessors, are  vehemenUy  attacked,  and  for  the  reasons  which  are  adduced 
against  those  used  in  the  public  schools  of  this  dty. 

The  report  concedes  that  the  power  of  determining  the  kind  and  degree 
of  religious  instruction  which  shall  be  given  in  public  seminaries,  must  rest 
with  tho  majority,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  the  minority  is  in  the  "  gener- 
ous forbearance  of  those  who  may  temporarily  have  the  physical  power  to 
oppress ; "  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  observation,  that  thie  acknowledged 
principle  is  virtually,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  carried  out  in  this  city. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  well  satisfied  with  the  system  of  pub- 
lie  education  which  now  exists,  as  is  abundantly  evinced  by  the  decided 
manner  in  which  they  sustain  it  through  thwr  immediate  representatives,  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  under  every  form  of  attack.  The  city,  after  all, 
is  one  large  district,  in  which  the  majority  prevails  over  the  minority.  It 
would  be  the  same  in  the  school  districts :  each  would  have  ita  minority, 
who  would  be  required  to  yield,  and  throw  itself  upon  the  "  generous  for- 
bearance" of  the  majority. 

No  good  reaaon  occura  to  ahow  why  a  member  of  the  minority  in  a  small 
mass  would  be  any  better  reconciled  to  his  condition  than  if  he  belonged  to 
the  minority  in  the  large  mass.  This  difficulty  ia  inseparable  from  any  sys- 
tem of  general  education  so  long  as  religious  opinions  are  blended  with  it, 
and  people  continue  to  reside  together  without  regard  to  religious  profes- 

In  relation  to  the  generous  forbearance  adverted  to  in  the  report,  your 
remonstrants  will  take  occasion  to  say,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  before 
submitted,  that  the  exertions  which  have  been  used  and  the  overtures  which 
have  been  made  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority,  by  those  to  whom  the 
majority  have  seen  fit,  however  indirectly,  to  intrust  the  subject,  may  safely 
challenge  a  comparison  with  any  thing  on  record. 
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The  tiiistees  of  the  public  Echoola  yielded  many  poiiits  to  the  minority, 
and  perhaps  even  more  than  public  seatiment  vf  onld  have  euataiiied  them  in. 

In  relation  to  the  last  effort  to  reconcile  the  minority  to  the  public  school 
system,  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  under  whose  mediation  it 
waa  done,  say,  in  their  report  (Document  No,  40,  p.  568),  that  they  are  fully 
of  the  opinion  that,  to  have  yielded  more,  "  would  render  the  school  system 
liable  to  the  charge  of  violatiiig  the  rights  of  conscience  " — a  charge  whicli 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Bystem,  because  it  would  invalidate  its  just  claims  to 
public  patronage. 

Tho  propositions  of  the  committee  who  represent  tie  Public  School 
Society  appear  to  ua  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  liberal  apirit ;  and  jour 
committee  think  they  go  as  far  as  a  due  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion would  warrant,  and  would  seem  to  open  an  avenue  wMcli  we  would 
fain  hope  may  yet  lead  to  a  satisfactory  arnuigement; 

Among  tbe  resaons  assigned  in  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the  non- 
attendance  of  so  many  "  vagrant  children,"  is  "  an  idea,"  said  to  be  "  preva- 
lent among  the  people,  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  coeree  them,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  do  something  which  others  take  great  interest  in  having  done. 
They  are  not  left  or  called  upon  to  act  ^(mtaneously,  to  originate  any  thing, 
or  take  any  part  in  matters  whicli  they  are  told  most  deeply  concern  tbem- 
selves." 

Of  the  existence  of  any  such  cause  your  remonstrants  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, nor  do  they  believe  any  such  feelings  esist. 

Is  it  probable  that  persons  wlio  arc  so  utterly  indifferent  to  -the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  their  offspring,  as  to  permit  them  to  become  vagrants, 
could  be  influenced  by  any  such  considerations  ?  Or,  if  it  be  possible  that 
there  are  those  who  keep  their  children  from  school,  and  yet  permit  them  to 
"  infest "  the  afreets  as  "  vagrants,"  because  they  are  not  pennitted  to  "  take 
any  part "  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  what  beneficial  results  could 
be  hoped  for  from  the  "  spontaneous  "  action  of  such  persons,  or  from  any 
plans  or  movements  which  might  "  originate  "  with  them  !  Tour  remon- 
strants confess  that  they  are  unable  to  perceive  the  force  or  propriety  of  this 
reasoning. 

Having  with  frankness,  and  with  the  respectful  freedom  which  our  insti- 
tutions secure  to  the  citizen,  noticed  the  most  prominent  parts  of  a  public 
document  which  treats  of  a  antgect  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  all,  your 
remonstrants  conceive  that  they  cannot,  in  justice  to  themselves  or  the  cause 
they  have  espoused,  omit  to  notice  some  incidental  parts  of  said  document. 

Ill  alluding  to  the  memorials  presented  at  the  present  and  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  one  is  said  to  be  from  "  Catholic  citizens ; "  thereby  convey- 
ing the  idea,  or  at  least  leaving  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  other  waa  not. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  signer  of  all  these  memorials  was  a  Catho- 
lic; but  nothing  can  be  hazarded  by  asserting  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  was  essentially,  and  in  fact,  a  Catholic  petition. 

At  no  time  since  the  decision  of  the  Common  Council  in  183i,  which 
excluded  Church  schools,  has  there  been,  either  in  this  city  or  elsewhere, 
any  other  clasa  of  citizens  who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  public  school 
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ajBtem  of  inatrnction,  under  the  control  of  your  remonstrants.  These  citi- 
zens have,  of  course,  the  same  rights  that  appertain  to  every  other  class ;  hut 
it  is  of  some  importance  that  this  fact  should  be  correctly  understood. 

Your  remonstrants  are  not  awaie  of  any  error  in  the  detailed  history  of 
the  Piihlic  School  Society  which  is  given  in  the  report ;  but  they  are  unable 
to  discover  its  object,  or  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
under  discussion.  Tlie  report  says,  that  more  than  one  million  of  dollars 
has  been  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  Society  since  1813,  while  only 
$135,368.57  have  been  paid  to  other  societies  or  schools.  This  statement  is 
probably  correct,  but  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  report  to  draw  an  inference 
of  any  kind  from  the  premises.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  funds  have 
been  misapplied,  or  that  the  other  societies,  Trhose  comparatively  small 
share  is  thus  presented  to  view,  would  have  made  a  better  use  of  the  money. 
Your  remonstranlfl  must  say,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  report  should,  in 
their  opinion,  have  been  made  to  embrace  other  highly  important  facts 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  it.  One  is,  that,  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  Public  School  Society,  more  than  one  half  was  derived  from  a 
direct  tas  on  this  city,  which  was  petitioned  for  at  the  iustance  of  your 
remonstrants,  by  several  thousands  of  the  largest  tax-paying  citizens,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  matmer  in  which  it  was  then  disbursed,  and,  as  your 
remonstrants  have  occasion  to  know,  with  a  confident  expectation  that  it 
would  continue  to  be  so  disbursed,  or  that  it  would  not,  in  any  event,  bo 
devoted  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools.  It  was  also  essential  to  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  subject,  to  have  stated,  that  more  than  one  third  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  was  necessarily  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  land  and  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings ; 
that  this  land  and  buildings  are  still  in  existence,  and  form,  together,  a 
proud  monument  of  the  liberality  of  our  citizens.  Documents  referred  to 
in  the  report  state  the<ie  ficts ,  and  in  more  than  one  of  them  it  is  announced 
that  the  fee  of  this  property  has  been  repeatedly  tendered  to  the  municipal 
government. 

The  surprise  thtt  no  mention  should  be  made  of  the  investments  in 
school-buildings  la  increased  from  observing  that,  in  the  report  made  by  the 
Superintendent  during  the  preient  session  {Document  No.  90),  in  answer  to 
a  call  of  the  Senatp  it  la  shown  that  the  sum  of  $138,563.44  has  been 
invested  by  your  remonstrants  m  land  and  scliool  buildings  within  the  last 
five  years. 

In  relation  to  the  pay  system  which  the  report  embraces,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  it  was  practised  during  several  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city,  and  was  found  to  be  an  unceasing  source  of  deceptions,  jealousies,  and 
dissatisfactions.  The  mean-spirited  and  sordid  would  plead  poverty  with- 
out just  cause ;  while  the  generous  and  noble-hearted  would  make  great 
efforts  and  unreasonable  sacrifices  to  sustain  a  commendable  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence. In  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  mixed  and  constantly  moving 
population,  it  was  impossible  to  discriminate,  with  even  an  approach  to 
accuracy,  between  those  who  should  pay  and  those  who  should  be  exempt ; 
und  every  mistake  caused  deep  and  wide-spread  discontent. 
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But  a  difficulty  far  more  formidable  had  to  be  enconntered,  in  carrying 
out  (he  mixed  plan  of  pay  and  exemption  It  was  found  impossible  to  con- 
ceal the  distinction  from  tlie  chiidren,  and  it  consequently  gave  rise  to  a 
claa^flcation  that  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  schools,  while  it  is  eminent- 
ly opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  political  mstitutinns.  The  amount  received 
from  pay  scholars  diniiniahed  each  succee  Ung  year,  and  the  trustees  were 
finally  induced  to  place  all  the  children  upon  that  footing  of  equality  which 
comports  so  entirely  with  the  feehng  which  pervades  the  public  mind.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  poorest  citizen,  instead  of  being  required  to  splicit 
the  admisMon  of  hia  children  into  the  public  schools  on  the  free  list,  is  ena- 
bled to  demand  their  admission  aa  a  right,  and  on  the  same  terms  with  those 
of  his  more  prosperous  neighbor. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  seen  fit  to  furnish  the  means  of  breaking 
down  the  odious  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  question 
is  respectfully  submitted.  Why  should  the  State  interpose  to  restore  it  ? 

After  the  foregoing  statements,  remarks,  and  reasonings  in  relation  to 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  were  prepared,  your 
remonstrants  received  a  copy  of  Document  No.  565,  being  "An  Act  to 
Extend  the  Benefits  of  Common  School  Education  in  the  City  of  New 
York ; "  and  tbey  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  does  not  bear  even  o  remote 
resemblance  to  the  plan  propoBed  in  the  late  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

Tonr  remonstrants  would  bo  wanting  in  the  open  frankness  due  to  the 
Senate  of  this  State,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  if  they  should 
withhold  an  expression  of  the  conviction  forced  upon,  them,  that  this  act, 
if  not  framed  with  that  view,  will  inevitably  embrace  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  this  city.  The  claims  of  these  Church 
schools  to  a  portion  of  the  school  money  have  been  again  and  again  refused 
to  the  parties  on  their  direct  applic  t'  n  to  the  muni  ipal  "ovcmment,  and 
with  a  degree  of  unanimity  scarce  cv  1  wu  n  any  th  occasion ;  and 
yet  this  bill  ia  so  constructed,  that  t  w  II  a  mpl  h  tl  t  u  I  by  indkect 
means.    It  would,  in  the  opinion  of  j  u       mo  st     t    1  rious  error  to 

suppose  that  Catholic  citizens  would  b  p  rm  tt'd  t  j  y  tlie  benefits  of 
this  bill  without  oppoalion.  Even  a  1  ght  knowl  dg  f  th  feeling  which 
prevails  among  persons  connected  w  th  an  1  denominations 

would  serve  to  show  that  public  education  in  this  city  would  soon  he  thrown 
into  utter  confusion,  by  efibrts  to  counteract  what  would  be  considered  by 
many  a  dangerous  means  of  influencing  and  moulding  the  tender  minds  of 

The  bill  appears  to  yonr  remonstrants  to  be  liable  to  the  same  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  plan  proposed  in  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  connect  itself  with  party  poli- 
tics ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  danger,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  an  alli- 
ance of  politics  with  religion. 

If,  as  will  most  assuredly  happen,  a  struggle  arises  to  plant  schools  with 
a  yiew  to  sectarian  influence,  it  must  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  commissioners,  whose  right  it  will  be  to  determine  between 
conflicting  claimants,  this  process  must  be  commenced  at  the  ballot-boies. 
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Besides  the  Catholic  Church  schools,  there  arc  a  numlier  of  schools  connect- 
ed with  other  denominations  of  Christians,  and  all  these  wU!  be  immediately 
placed  within  the  reach  of  this  law.  Can  it  he  expected — is  it  reasonable 
to  expect — that  the  people  of  this  city,  who  hare  asked  for  and  have  cheer- 
fully paid  the  special  tax  for  the  support  of  pnhlic  schools,  will  be  content 
to  continue  its  payment  when  the  proceeds  are  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  sectarian  schools — schools  in  which  the  conscientious  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  many  must  be  daily  and  hourly  violated  ?  Is  it  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  to  say,  that  the  flel  1       p     t     111    Y        Linon'trants  think  not 

There  are  a  number    t    m  11  t  t     whom  it  may  be  inon 

venient,  or  who  may  not    h     se  q  f  the  'icattered  minner  m 

which  their  members  res  d  wl      f  tb  ses  may  dtcline  opening 

schools  of  their  own,  and  wh  sc  f    lings  are  entitled  to  the 

same  protection  and  con   d      t  f  th  se     f  th    more  numerous  theses. 

There  is  also  a  very  large  class  Ot  citizens  who  while  they  acknowledce  the 
importance  of  religion  in  bridling  the  fierce  and  dmgerous  pission^  ot  the 
human  heart,  will  view  with  jealous  apprehension  the  first  step  towarl  an 
association  of  religion  with  politic*  They  cordially  unite  with  the  sei  ti 
ment  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Common  Schools 
"  that  religious  worship  has  been  better  provided  f  r,  an  1  attendance  upon 
it  baa  been  more  general,  by  being  lett  to  the  free  and  voluutaiy  action  of 
the  people,  without  the  aid  of  any  legal  establishment  and  they  are  well 
aware  that,  of  aU  means  for  secunng  attachment  to  a  particular  form  of 
religion,  and  a  blind  devotion  to  it  through  lifi,  the  most  efiectui!  is  to 
cultivate  it  in  the  tender  and  susccptille  mind  f  youth  anl  htnce  they 
never  can  consent  to  be  taxed  for  sectarian  establiabments  of  any  kind, 
whether  for  adults  or  for  children 

The  raunieipal  government  has  been  most  cordially  sustained  m  its 
repeated  rejection  of  plans  which  differ  from  the  proposed  law  only  in  being 
more  direct,  and  a  confident  belief  is  indulged  that  the  Legislature  ol  the 
State  will  not  impose  upon  the  city  i  measure  to  which  it  ii  so  averse 

If  the  act  under  consideration  is  viewed  entirely  apart  from  the  objec 
tions  stated  above,  it  will  be  found  to  conflict  m  important  particulirs  with 
the  theory  and  reasoning  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  even 
a  greater  extent  than  the  system  which  now  prevails. 

It  is  contended,  in  the  report,  that,  to  devolve  upon  a  private  corpora- 
tion the  dischai^e  of  an  important  function  of  government,  to  give  to  those 
who  are  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people  the  right  of  disbursing  public 
moneys,  the  selection  of  teachers  of  whose  qualifications  they  are  the  sole 
judge9,^Tid  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation according  to  their  own  ideas  of  propriety,  is  an  anomaly  wholly 
unknown  in  finy  other  department  of  the  public  service,  and  involves  &  prin- 
ciple so  hostile  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institutions,  that  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  long  sustained,  when  other  and  more  congenial  means  of 
obtaining  the  same  objects  have  been  pointed  out. . 

These  and  other  consequences,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  fallacious, 
are  predicated  of  the  public  school  system  in  this  city,  and  it  i 
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to  consider  how  far  they  aie  obviated,  if  at  ali,  bj  the  project  enbrnitted  to 
your  honorable  body.  The  act  proposes  the  election  of  school  commission- 
ers by  the  people,  in  place  of  their  being  appointed  by  the  Common  Coon- 
cil,  as  is  now  done  j  a  change  which  may  be  made,  if  thought  expedient, 
without  disturbing  any  other  portion  of  the  present  public  school  plan. 
But  the  very  nest  provision  of  the  act  ia  at  open  war  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  report  as  being  of  vital  importance,  and  such  as  the  spirit 
of  the  age  will  not  endure  to  see  disregarded.  It  provides,  virtually,  that 
any  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  city  who  shall  desire  to  establish  a 
school,  may  present  an  application  (o  the  commissioners,  who  are  author- 
ized, if  they  consider  such  persons  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  school,  and 
if  a  school  be  required  in  the  place  specified,  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof; 
when  all  such  associations  shall  "possess  all  the  rights  and  powers  conferred 
by  law  upon  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
State."  In  short,  every  such  association,  of  any  n-umier  of  persons,  is  made 
a  private  corporation  for  the  purposes  specified,  and  is  entitled  to  its  rata- 
ble portion  of  the  public  money. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  commisBsiou- 
ers  elected  by  the  people  were  to  organize  and  establish  schools  where  they 
appeared  necessary,  as  district  schools,  with  the  usual  officers,  to  be  chosen  ^ 
the  mhaHtaaU  of  the  diitrict.  The  two  plans,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  conflict 
directly  with  each  other  in  a  most  essential  particular. 

While  the  Superintendent  throws  around  his  scheme  those  defences  and 
safeguards  which  he  says  are  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  . 
nature  of  our  institutions,  the  act  now  pending  confers  upon  anv  number, 
however  small,  of  persons  who  may  associate  for  the  purpose,  and  without 
being  elected  by,  or,  in  any  greater  degree  than  your  remonstrants  are, 
amenable  to  the  people,  the  duty  of  disehaiging  what  is  declared  to  bo  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Qovernment, 

The  report  objects  to  the  association  represented  by  your  remonstrants, 
on  the  ground  of  its  "  want  of  responsibility  to  the  people,"  and  yet  the 
proposed  law  contemplates  the  creation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  associa- 
tions for  the  same  object,  equally  independent  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not 
discovered  but  that  each  one  will  be  as  obnoxious  to  the  principles  laid 
down  iu  the  report  as  the  Society  to  which  such  strong  exceptions  have  been 
taken.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  city  will  have  to  depen  1  lor  the  means  of 
general  education  on  accidental  and  capricious  circumstances 

Some  portions  maybe  crowded  with  sch(ols  ivhilo  others  ma>  be  left 
destitute ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  associations  wdl  be  required  to  rent  ^  e  pay 
from  those  who  can  afford  it,  there  is  no  little  danger  that  portions  if  the 
city  where  schools  are  most  needed  will  he  left  without  them 

In  short,  it  appears  evident  to  your  remonstrants  that  under  the  pro- 
posed law,  feelings  and  motives  of  the  most  discordant  character  mil  be- 
brought  into  action  in  establishing  and  mamtaimng  schools,  and  will  be 
made  to  supersede  those  ■which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  and  which,  what- 
ever else  may  l>e  thought  of  them,  have  been  directed  to  the  one  important 
objectof  promoting  the  moral  and  literary  education  of  the  youth  of  the  city. 
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The  act  imposes  upon  teachers,  trustees,  and  commisrioners,  duties  so 
intricate  and  arduous  tbat  they  neyer  will  be  performed.  As  regards  tlie 
duties  required  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  those  attached  to  the  profession, 
your  remonstrants  feel  authorized,  from  a  long-continued  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  discharged  with- 
out sacri-ficing  far  more  pressing  and  important  interests. 

The  report  provides  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  elected  by  the 
people  shall  establish  scliools  and  a  system  for  their  government  and  inspec- 
tion, and  for  providing  the  means  of  testing  the  qnahflcatirms  of  teachers 
But  in  the  act  under  consideration,  all  these  points  are  left  to  the  discretion 
of  any  number  of  inhabitants  of  lawful  age,  and  adequate  to  the  support 
of  a  school,  who  may  desire  to  establish  one.  It  13  not  perh'ips  the  pros 
ince  of  your  remonstrants  to  contrast  the  provisions  of  the  projected  law 
with  the  principles  contended  for  in  the  report  of  the  Supenntendent ,  but 
it  appeared  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  deeply  mterestmg  sub- 
ject of  common  schools  that  it  could  not  be  well  omitted. 

It  will  be  Been  that  much  of  the  reasoning  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
system  in  the  report  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  embraced  in  the  act,  and 
particularly  such  parts  as  refer  to  the  importance  of  uniform  schools 
throughout  the  city — a  point  which  never  can  be  abandoned  without  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  This  objection  will  apply  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  with  increased  force.  To  the  existing  pnblic  schools  it  would  be 
equally  if  not  more  fatal  than  the  system  proposed  in  the  report. 

Its  practical  operation  must,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  embracing  the  whole 
dty.  Conridered  in  this  light,  if  the  estra  duties  imposed  upon  teachers  by 
this  act  are  executed  at  all,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  best  intcK'st  of 
the  pupils,  or  a  supernumerary  teacher  must  be  employed  to  perform  them. 

This  remonstrance  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  contemplated 
at  the  commencement ;  for  which  the  only  apologies  that  can  bo  offered  are 
the  high  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  tlie  deep  and 
abiding  interest  which  your  remonstrants  feel  in  that  subject. 

In  conclusion,  they  would  remarl(,.that  they  have  no  private  ends  to 
answer,  in  opposing  either  the  plan  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  or  the  act  presented,  but  not  sanctioned,  by  the  committee. 

A  careful  examination  of  both  has  produced  a  clear  and  firm  conviction 
fliat  the  former,  however  plausible  it  may  appear,  is  not  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  city ;  and  that  the  latter  is  ill-digested,  and 
displays  throughout  an  absence  of  that  experimental  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter which  is  indispensable  to  a  succe=isfiil  result 

Your  remonstrants  are  persimded  that  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
accomplish  all  that  can  be  accomplished  with  the  same  pecuniary  means ; 
and  that  they  are  as  free  from  any  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  any  class 
of  citizens  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  them.  Under  these  impressions, 
they  feel  bound  to  remonstrate  against  the  proposed  changes.  But  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  sense  of  ctuty  which  have  led  them  to  make  no  incon- 
siderable sacrifice  of  personal  interest,  comfort,  and  convenience,  in  sustain- 
ing the  present  system  of  public  instruction,  would  cause  them  to  yield 
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cheerfully  to  any  other  system  which  the  people  and  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  State  niaj  see  fit  to  suhstituta  for  if.  If  a  helter  can  ho  devised, 
they  will,  na  far  as  they  can,  lend  their  aid  in  sustaining  it. 

Robert  0.  Corsbll,  President. 
A.  P.  Halsey,  Secretary. 


The  following  are  the  na 
John  T.  Adams, 
Stephen  JJlen, 
Augaatin  Ate  rill, 
Micah  Baldvin, 
Caleb  Bartlett, 
Meiga  D.  Senjajnia, 
George  W.  BetU, 
William  Birdsall, 


James  B. 

Jamcfl  H,  Blaisdell, 

Abm.  R.  Lawrence, 
Richard  M.  Lamenee, 
James  M'Brair, 
■Wlffiam  H.  Macy, 
Willinm  Mandeville, 
Snmuel  F.  Mott, 
Lindley  Murrair, 
Abner  Mills, 
John  Morrison, 
WilUam  D.  Mnrpbj, 
Wm.  W.  Cheflt«r, 
Samuel  R.  Chi  Id  9, 
Lyman  Cobb, 
Joseph  B.  CollLas, 
Peter  Cooper, 
I.  T.  Cornell, 
Joseph  Curtis, 
Edwaid  W,  CleaTelauJ, 
Albert  Ofiryatie, 
Hahlon  Day, 
Saniuel  Demilt, 
Henry  E.  Bavies, 
Frederic  De  Peyster, 
James  F.  De  Peystcr, 
Charles  Durfee, 
Asahel  A.  Denman, 
Benjamin  Ellis, 
Edward  Ferris, 
John  Groshon, 
Samuel  Griffing, 
Lewis  Hallock, 
Edmund  HaTlland, 


13  of  the  preseut  Board  of  Trustees ; 
Timothy  Hedges, 
Robert  Hogan, 
Jacob  Haraen, 
John  R.  Hurd, 
Joliti  W.  Howe, 
John  Jay, 
Shepbard  Knapp, 
Hiram  Kctcbum, 
Charles  Oakley, 
George  Pardow, 
James  Palmer, 
Anson  G.  Thclps, 
Pelatiah  Peril, 
Thompson  Price, 
Eiohard  Paige, 
Charles  E.  Pierson,  M.D., 
Geoi^  Pessinger, 
James  0.  Poad, 
William  Rockwell,  M.D., 
J.  Smyth  Rogers,  M.D,, 
James  L  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
Ppter  A.  Scherraerbom, 
Henry  H.  Schieffelin, 
Henry  M.  Sehieffelin, 
Joseph  Stuopt,  M.D., 
Samuel  W.  Sctoo, 
Linus  W.  Stevens, 
Willett  Seaman, 
Thomas  L.  Serross, 
Burcitt  Sherwood,  M.D., 
Reuben  Spencer, 
William  Smith, 
James  Stokes, 
Najah  Taylor, 
George  T.  Trimble. 
IsoacP.  Trimble,  M.a, 
Guliatl  C,  Verplanok, 
Joseph  Washburn, 
Benjamin  R.  Wintbrop, 
Edmund  Wiilets, 


Samuel  Willels, 
Abm,  T.  Willi 


IS  M.D. 
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On  Saturday,  May  22d,  Mr.  Verplanck  moved  that  all  orders 
of  businces  preceding  the  hill  relative  to  common  eehools  in  Kew 
York  be  suspended,  and  that  the  Senate  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee on  the  said  bill.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  after 
some  time  spent  in  debate  and  making  amendments,  the  com- 
mittee rose,  and  reported  the  same  to  the  Senate,  On  motion 
of  5Ir.  11.  A.  Livingston,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Sotli,  tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  ^hen  an 
interesting  and  animated  debate  ensued,  which  was  terminated 
by  a  motion  of  Mr.  fiohert  0.  Nicholas,  that  the  further  eonsid-, 
eration  of  the  said  report  be  postponed  until  the  first  Tuesday  in 
January  following. 

The  President  put  the  question  on  agreeing  witli  the  said 
motion,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  following 
vote : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Dennieton,  Ely,  Foster,  Furman,  Hull,  Hum- 
phrey, Johnson,  H.  A.  Livingston,  Nicholas,  lihoades,  Tavlor — 
11. 

Nays — Messrs.  Dickinson,  Hopkins,  Hinit,  Lee,  Moseley, 
Paige,  Scott,  Sibley,  Strong,  Verplanck — 10. 

The  defeat  of  the  bill  was  unexpected  by  the  advocates  of 
change,  and  their  disappointment  and  chagrin  was  not  in  any 
way  concealed.  Heetiiigs  were  held,  and  Bishop  Hughes  made 
a  very  elaborate  speech,  reviewing  the  argument  of  Mr.  Keteh- 
um,  which  occupied  the  three  evenings  of  June  16th,  ITth,  and 
2l8t,  in  its  delivery.  The  place  selected  was  Oari'oll  Hall, 
Tliomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  being  appointed  chaii-man,  and  Bernai-d 
O'Connor,  secretary. 

The  Senate  was  then  in  session  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
its  judicial  organization  as  the  Court  of  Errors,  and  the  Hon. 
Luther  Bradisb,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  several  of  the  scnar 
tors,  were  present  on  the  first  evening. 

Bishop  Hughes  spoke  as  follows : 

Mb.  CuAntMAN  and  Gentlemen  ;  The  subject  of  education  is  one  ■whieli 
at  this  time  agitates,  more  or  lesa,  every  civilized  nation.  If  we  look  across 
t!ie  ocean,  we  find  it  tlie  subject  of  discussion  in  France,  in  Prussia,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Belgium,  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  Austria.  It  is  not  STirprising,  then, 
that  this  aut^ect^  wliicli  has  but  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  govern- 
laents  and  of  nations,  shonld  become  one  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 
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Bnt  of  all  these  nationa  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  which  has  placed  educa- 
tion on  that  basis  oa  which  it  is  destined  successfiillj,  in  the  end,  to  repose. 

In  countries  in  wliich  the  inhatitants  profeas  the  same  religion,  whatever 
that  religion  may  be,  the  subject  is  deprived  of  many  of  its  difficulties.  But 
in  nations  in  which  there  is  a  variety  of  religious  creeds,  it  has  hitherto  been 
toTiud  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  questions,  to  devise  a  system  of 
education  which  shonld  meet  the  approbation  of  all.  This  subject  lias 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  own  Government '  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
it  has  already  been  acted  upon  more  or  less  tullj.  And  in  all  those 
instances,  whether  we  regard  Europe,  or  regard  this  country,  we  find  that 
there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in  which  religion,  or  religious  instruction  in 
a  cours  f  d  cat  has  been  proscribed,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  New  1  k  And  this  proscription  of  religion  in  this  city  is  not  an  act 
of  publ  a  th  ty  There  is  no  statute  authorizing  such  an  act ;  it  has 
been  th  It      th       f  an  erroneous  construction  put  upon  a  statute,  and 

which  h       b  q      seed  in,  rather  than  approved,  for  the  last  sixteen 

years,  1  th  p  t  n  of  that  system,  Catholics  felt  themselves  virtually 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  education.  Very  shortly  after  that  construc- 
tion of  the  law  Was  adapted,  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  proceed  in  the 
best  way  that  their  poverty  would  allow  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
And,  whilst  they  have  been  tased  with  the  other  citizens,  up  to  the  present 
hour  fhey  have  received  no  benefit  from  the  Bystem  supported  by  that  taxa- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having  contributed  what  the  law  required, 
have  been  obliged  to  throw  themselves  back  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
provide,  as  wel!  as  they  might,  the  moans  of  educating  their  children. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  complained  of  this  state  of  things.  It  has 
frequently  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  A  Society — pro- 
fessedly the  friend  of  education — having  exercised  supreme  control  over  the 
whole  question,  we  had  no  resource  but  to  apply  to  that  tribunal,  which  the 
law  had  authorized  to  use  its  discretion  in  distributing  the  money  set  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  We  always  insisted,  in  good  faith,  that  the 
object — the  benevolent  object  of  this  Government— was  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  we  never  conceived  that  the  question  of  religion, 
or  no  religion,  had  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  philanthropic  public 
men  who  first  established  this  system  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Wo 
applied,  as  I  have  remarked,  at  different  times,  to  the  tribunal  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  and  did  so  even  til!  a  very  recent  period, 
because,  before  we  could  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  it  was 
requisite  to  comply  with  the  forms  prescribed,  and  that  we  should  be  first 
rejected  by  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  to  whom  the  State  Legislature 
had  delegated  the  discretionary  power  to  be  exercised  in  the  premises.  That 
course  was  regarded  necessary,  and  we  adopted  it.  The  result  was  as  we 
anticipated — denial  of  our  request ;  and  then  it  was  that  we  applied  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State ;  subm,itted  to-  them  the  ^evances  under  which  we 
labored,  in  the  full  confidence -that  there  we  should'  find  a  remedy. 

Both  before  the  Common  Council  and  the  Senate  of  this  State,  the  means 
which  have  been  taken  to  defeat  the  proper  consideration  of  our  claims  have 
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been  such  as  we  could  not  have  anticipated  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of 
conscience  ate  recognized  aa  supreme.  The  test  haa  been  put,  not  as  to 
■whether  we  were  proper  subjects  for  education,  bat  whether  we  were  Catho- 
lics 1  Aud  in  the  course  of  the  examination  on  which  I  am.  about  to  enter,! 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  one 
object  of  the  members  of  the  Public  School  Society  has  been,  to  convince 
the  public  that  we  were  Catholics;  and  they,  it  would  appear,  calculate  as 
the  consequence,  that,  if  we  were  Catholics,  then  we  had  no  right  to  obtain 
redress,  or  hope  for  jnstice. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  to  distinctions  in 
religion,  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  discussion  of  this  question  is 
erer  to  be  much  regretted.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  Catholics  and  of  Prot- 
estants ;  and  when  I  do  so,  let  it  be  understood  that  1  do  not  Tolucteer  in 
that,  but  the  course  pursued  by  that  Public  School  Society  has  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  to  refer  to  these  religious  distinctions  ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  trust  I  shall  he  found  to  speak  of  those  who  differ  IVom  me  ia  matters 
of  religion  with  becoming  respect.  I  am  not  a  man  of  narrow  feelings.  I 
am  attached  sincerely  and  conscientiously  to  the  faith  which  I  profess,  but  I 
judge  no  man  for  professing  another.  In  the  whole  of  my  intercourse  with 
Protestants,  my  conduct  has  been  such,  they  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge, 
ia  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  that  I  am  the  last  man  to  be  accused  of  big- 
otry. But  I  feel  that  I  should  be  unworthy  of  that  estimation — that  the 
denomination  to  which  I  belong  would  be  unworthy  of  sustaining  that  posi- 
tion which  they  are  ambitious  to  occupy  in  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens of  other  creeds,  if  they  were  to  submit  to  the  insult  added  to  the  injury 
inflicted  on  them  by  these  men.  I,  for  my  own  part,  feel  indignant  at  the 
recent  attempt  made  to  cast  odium  upon  us  and  our  cause ;  and  it  is  because 
that  turns  entirely  on  the  question  of  religion,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
speak  of  Catholics  and  of  Protestants,  and  refer  to  those  distinctions  which 
should  never  have  been  introduced. 

Before  taking  up  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  shall  refer  briefly 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  before  the  Common  Coimcil.  There  we 
had,  as  you  will  recollect,  legal  gentlemen  and  reverend  gentlemen,  advo- 
cates of  the  Public  School  Society,  who  had  studied  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings — volunteers  and  associates  and  colleagues  on  the  same  side ;  and, 
throughout  that  debate,  the  ground  taken  by  them  was,  that,  if  our  petition 
were  granted,  favors  would  be  conferred  on  us  aa  a  religious  denomination, 
tending  to  that  against  which  all  the  friends  of  liberty  should  guard — a 
union  of  Church  and  State,  So  long  as  that  idea  was  honestly  entertained 
by  these  gentlemen,  I  could  respect  their  zeal  in  opposing  us.  But  that  idea 
has  disappeared,  and  yet  their  opposition  has  become  more  inveterate  than 

The  very  last  sentence  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ketchum  before  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  a  declaration  that  this  Society,  so  for 
from  desiring  a  collision  of  this  kind  with  us,  were  men  of  peace,  to  whom 
even  the  moral  friction  of  the  debate  was  quite  a  punishment ;  that,  for 
them,  it  would  be  a  relief  if  our  system  of  education  w 
externa!  aspect,  to  that  of  the  State.    I  will  read  his  own  words : 
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Now,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  may  aak,  if  the  sjstem  ia  to  be  changed, 
that  we  should  resort  to  the  same  course  ae  ia  pursued  in  tho  country,  where 
tile  people  elect  their  own  commisaionera  and  truBtees.  But  if  we  do,  the 
schools  must  he  governed  on  the  same  principles  us  these,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference will  he  in  the  managers.  And  if  it  is  to  come  to  that,  I  am  sure 
these  trustees  will  be  very  willing,  for  it  is  to  them  a  sonrce  of  great  vexa- 
tion to  be  compelled  to  carry  on  tiiis  controversy  for  such  a  period. 

They  are  very  anwilling  to  come  here  to  meet  their  fellow-citizens  in  a 
somewhat  hostile  manner.  They  have  nothing  to  gain,  for  the  Society  is  no 
benefit  to  them,  and  they  give  days  and  weeks  of  their  time,  without  recom- 
pense, to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  trust. 

I  shall  not  now  praise  that  Society.  I  have  more  than  once  given  my 
full  assent  to  eulogiums  on  their  zeal  and  assiduity ;  but  Mr,  Ketchum 
praises  them,  and  they  pmse  themselves,  and  at  this  period  of  the  contro- 
versy they  are  entitled  to  no  praise  from  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
poor  neglected  children  of  New  York,  whom  their  narrow  and  bigoted  views 
have  excluded  from  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  education. 

I  shall  now,  before  proceeding  farther,  take  up  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  commence  with  that  portion  of  it  in  which  he  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  this  Society : 

The  Public  School  Society  was  originally  incorporated  iu  1805,  by  chap- 
ter 108  of  the  laws  of  that  session,  which  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  Society  instituted  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children  who  do  not  belong  to,  or 
are  not  provided  for  by,  any  religious  society."  In  1808,  its  name  was 
altered  to  "  The  Free-School  Society  of  New  York,"  and  its  powers  were 
extended  "  to  all  children,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  edu- 
cation." By  chapter  35  of  the  Laws  of  1836,  its  name  was  changed  to  "  The 
Public  School  Society  of  New  York ; "  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  eiucation  of  all  children  of  New  York  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  "  whether  such  children  be  or  be  not  the  proper  subjects  of  gra-- 
tuitous  education,"  and  to  require  from  those  attending  the  schools  a  mod- 
erate compensation ;  but  no  child  to  be  refused  admission  on  account  of 
inability  to  pay. 

Thus,  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  acts  amending  the  charter  of  the 
Society,  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  school  moneys, 
and  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council  designating  the  schools  of  the 
Society  as  the  prindpal  recipients  of  those  moneys,  the  control  of  the  pub- 
lic education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  disbursement  of  nine  tenths 
of  the  pulilic  moneys  isused  and  apportioned  for  schools,  were  vested  in  this 
corporation.  It  is  a  perpetual  corporation,  and  there  is  no  power  reserved 
by  the  Legislature  to  repeal  or  modify  its  charter.  It  consists  of  members 
who  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  and,  aecording  to  the 
provisions  of  the  last  act,  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  consritutes  the  con- 
tributor a  member  for  life.  The  members  annually  choose  fifty  trustees, 
who  may  add  to  their  number  fifty  more. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  its  different  acta,  by  which  its  name  and  other 
attributes  were  changed,  until,  from  being  a  Society  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  that  were  not  provided  for  by  any  religious  society,  thej  came  to 
have  the  control  of  the  whole  system  of  education  in  New  York.  The 
report  informs  us  that  the  members  of  the  Public  School  Society  are  so  by 
virtue  of  a  subscription  of  ten  dollars ;  that  they  elect  fifty  trustees ;  that 
aiese  fifty  trustees  have  a  right  to  appoint  fifty  others,  and  then  the  number 
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is  completed ;  that  tlie  city  Council  are  members  ex-offido.  And  this  wiU, 
perhaps,  go  a  great  way  in  esplaining  the  unwillingness  of  the  Common 
Council  to  grant  our  petition. 

The  Society  were  so  constituted,  that,  when  we  went  before  the  Common 
Council,  we  yirtually  went  before  a  committee  of  the  Society. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Governor  of  this  State,  with  a  patriotism  and 
henevolence  that  entitle  his  name  to  the  respect  of  every  man  that  has 
regard  for  humane  feeling  and  sound  aiid  liberal  policy,  declared  for  a  sys- 
tem that  would  afford  a.  good  common  education  to  every  child.  And, 
though  I  have  never  before  spoken  in  public  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
officer  of  the  State,  I  do  now,  from  my  heart,  award  to  him  my  warmest 
thanks,  and  those  of  the  community  to  whieli  I  belong,  for  the  stand  he  has 
taken  on  this  subject.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  victimize  him  because 
he  favored  Catholics — because  he  dared  to  manifest  a  humane  and  liberal 
feeling  toward  foreigners.  He  survived  that  shock,  however;  and  a  recent 
excellent  document  from  him,  showing  that  he  is  not  any  longer  a  candidate 
for  public  favor,  authorizes  me  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  every,  man  who 
loves  his  country  and  the  interests  of  his  race,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
politics,  will  cordially  render  the  tribute  of  esteem  and  praise  to  that  Qov- 
emor— Seward. 

Governor  Seward  knew  too  well  the  deep-seated  prejudices  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  not  to  feel  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  being 
the  advoca!te  of  justice  to  Catholics,  But,  whatever  may  be  that  distin- 
guished statesman's  future  history,  whatever  his  situation,  however  much 
thwarted  and  opposed,  and  perchance,  for  a  moment,  partially  defeated  by 
those  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  education,  it  will  be  glory  enough 
for  him  to  have  inscribed  upon  hia  monument,  that,  whilst  Governor  of  New 
York,  he  wished  to  have  every  child  of  that  noble  State  endowed  and 
adorned,  in  mind  and  intellect  and  morals,  with  the  blessings  of  education. 
When,  therefore,  we  presented,  as  every  oppressed  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity has  a  right  to  do,  our  grievances  to  the  honorable  Legislature  of  the 
State,  these  gentlemen,  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Ketchum,  through  a 
speech  of  nine  mortal  columns,  as  the  humble  almoners  of  the  public  char- 
ity—these men,  who  are  burdened  with  their  load  of  official  duty,  which 
they  are  willing,  Mr.  Ketchum  says,  to  put  off — puraue  us  thither  with  un- 
abated hostility.  We  supposed  that  the  Public  School  Society  would  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  the  plan  of  the  Secretary.  No  1  these  humble  men,  all 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  education,  enter  the  halls  of  leffislation  with  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  opposition  to  us  which  is,  pcrhapa,  unparalleled,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  thty  acted 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  treating  with  these  gentlemen  is,  to 
ascertain  in  what  particular  situation  and  under  what  particuhr  circum- 
stances, their  responsibility  may  be  ducovertd  They  are,  it  is  -taid,  but 
agents ;  they  are  wealthy  and  powerful— have  every  advantage  m  opposing 
humble  petitioners  as  we  are  And  with  all  these  advantages,  they  pre- 
sented themselves  there,  not  to  dispute  the  justice  ot  our  claims  nnr  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  ground  on  which  the  hon  irible  &i,cietary  plactd  the  qucs- 
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tion  before  the  Senate,  but  to  appeal,  even  in  the  minds  of  Benators,  to  what^ 
ever  they  miglit  find  there  of  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  foreigner  and  the  descendants  of  the  foreigner. 

One  of  the  documents  of  which  they  made  use  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Oommerce,  This  question  had  been,  in  the  Society,  made  the  spe- 
cial order  of  the  day  for,  I  think,  Friday,  the  20th  of  May.  In  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  the  previous  day,  tliere  was  published  a  most  calumnious 
article,  full  of  all  those  traditions  against  our  ruli^on  which  the  minds  of 
the  uneducated  portion  of  some  of  those  denominations  inherit ;  and  the 
agent  of  the  Public  School  Society,  sent,  as  ive  should  understand,  to  repre- 
sent justice  and  truth  between  citizens  of  the  same  country,  is  found  dis- 
tributing this  paper  all  over  the  desks  of  the  senators  I  On  that  very  day 
it  was  supposed  that  the  vote  on  this  very  question  wonld  be  takfen,  and  the 
agent  of  the  Public  School  Society  is  found,  supplying  the  senators — ford 
have  a  copy  of  tho  papera  thus  furnished,  with  the  member's  name  written 
at  the  top,  and  the  article  referred  to  marked  with  black  lines,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  overlooking  it — with  an  article  containing  a  mock  excommuni- 
cation, a  burlesque  invented  by  Sterne,  and  inserted  in  his  "  Tristram  Shan- 
dy," but  quoted  by  the  Public  School  Society — for  1  hold  it  to  be  their  act 
till  they  disclaim  it— as  a  part  of  our  creed,  and  made  the  ground  of  a  sneer 
at  the  Secretairy.  "  These  are  precious  principles,  to  be  preserved  in  the  con- 
sciences of  your  petitioners  I "  Keligious  prejudice  will  have  its  reign  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  a  low  feeling.  Especially  is  it  a  low  feeling  in  a  country 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  ^^hose  government  and  laws  the  great 
father  of  our  liberties  insisted  that  conscience  and  religion  should  be  ever 
free,  and  be  regarded  as  above  all  law.  There  was  to  be  no  toleration,  for 
that  implied  the  power  not  to  tolerate ;  the  word  was  therefore  excluded 
from  the  language  of  American  jurisprudence.  And,  that  being  the  case,  it 
was  painful  to  find  an  honorable  body  of  men,  as  the  members  of  tlie  Pub- 
lic School  Society  are  regarded  to  be,  employing  such  a  means  of  approach- 
ing the  Senate  of  New  York— ^that  Senate  to  Tvhich  Justice,  if  she  found  not 
a  resting-place  upon  the  globe,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  might  return,  and 
expect  every  hand  to  be  stretched  out  to  receive  her. 

If  they  deny  that  they  approached  the  Senate  with  that  document-— too 
vUe  and  filthy  to  be  read  in  this  audience;  but  if  any  gentleman  has  the 
curiosity  to  see  it,  here  (holding  np  a  volume  of  "Tristram  Shandy")  he 
may  read  it  word  for  word — let  them  call  their  agent  to  account.  We  will 
not  let  them  rob  us  of  our  reputation.  We  stand  ambitious  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  membership  in  the  great  American  family.  Let  them  not,  after 
depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  our  taxes,  destroy  our  reputation. 

I  will  now,  after  this  introduction,  take  up  the  remonstrance  of  the  Soci- 
ety. It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  indignant,  when  I  think  how  these 
high-minded  men  have  treated  us — when  I  recollect  how  this  same  gentle- 
man, who  acted  as  their  agent,  and  distributed  that  calumnious  paper,  was 
once  a  candidate  for  office,  and  gladly  received  the  signatures  of  Catholics. 
And  this  was  the  recompense  he  ofiered, 

I  kngw  not  by  whom  this  remonstrance  was  drawn  up.     I  know  not 
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whether  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  of  it ;  bat  if 
thej  did,  I  trust  there  were  no  eatholics  preseot.  In  page  3  of  this  remon- 
strance, which  is  signed  by  the  President,  "  Eobeht  C,  Cornell,"  -we  find 
the  following  declaration  introductory  to  the  subject ; 

The  Legislature,  therefore,  in  1813,  when  the  first  distribution  was  made, 
Tery  naturally  appropriated  the  amount  apportioned  to  this  city  to  these 
schools,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  taught  in  each.  This  mode 
of  distribution  continued  nntil  182i,  when  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  Legislature  by  the  jealousies,  disputes,  and  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  among  the  recipients,  and  the  conflicting  parties  presented  themselves 
at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  their  respective  claims. 

Now,  in  all  the  foregoing  applications — in  all  the  reports  made  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Common  Council,  you  will  find  that  there  haa  not  been  one 
in  which  the  subject  of  religion  was  not  referred  to  as  the  ground  of  the 
refusal  of  our  claims — in  which  it  was  not  assumed  that  the  laws  were 
opposed  to  giving  education-money — the  public  school  fund,  or  any  portion 
of  it — to  any  religious  denomination.  This  principle,  it  has  beert  pretend- 
ed, and  the  disputes  among  the  sects,  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  law,  in 
1S24.  But  if  we  refer  back  to  the  memorial  proceeding  from  this  Society 
itself,  we  will  find  that  no  such  thing  existed  at  the  time.  We  find  that  Mr. 
Leonard  Bleecker  sent  a  memorial  at  that  very  period — 1834 — in  which  he 


a  Christian  Ohnrch.  Nor  is  there  any  impropriety  in  committing  the  school 
fund  to  the  hands  of  a  religious  society,  so  long  as  they  are  confined,  in  the 
appropriation  of  it,  to  an  object  not  necessarily  connected  or  intermingled 
with  the  other  concerns  of  the  Church  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  payment  of 
teachers,  because  the  State  is  sure,  in  this  case,  that  the  benefits  of  the  f\md, 
in  the  way  it  designed  to  confer  them,  will  be  reaped  by  the  poor.  But  the 
objection  to  the  section  sought  to  bo  repealed  is,  that  the  surplus  moneys, 
after  the  payment  of  teachers,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  a 
religious  society,  and  mingled  with  its  other  funds,  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  erection  of  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  trustees,  which  buildings 
may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  school- 
houses. 

Here  was  the  ground  taken,  and  yet  we  hear  these  gentlemen,  before  the 
Common  Council,  say  it  was  on  account  of  constitutional  difficulties  and 
religious  differences ;  whereas,  it  was  simply  because  the  money  had  been 
used  for  an  improper  purpose. 

In  page  S  of  this  remonstrance,  this  Society  takes  the  ground,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  view  of  its  being  a  monopoly  and  a  close  corporation — which 
,  it  in  fact  is — that  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  against  hospitals,  ssy- 
Inma  for  the  blind,  the  insane,  and  the  mute,  dispensaries,  and  houses  of 
refuge ;  and  they  institute  a  comparison  between  these  institutions  and  the 
public  schools. 

Kow,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Public  School  Society  is  a  close  corporation, 
they  themselves  do  not  deny  that  all  citizens  are  excluded  except  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  membership.     They  do  not  deny  that,  but 
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justily  it  on  the  ground  that,  ittasmuch  aa  these  are  corporations  for  the 
managomeat  of  euch  institutions  as  I  have  named,  the  same  reaaon  exists  for 
the  conatitation  of  a  corporation  for  the  direction  of  the  public  schools. 
And  where,  then,  pray,  are  the  rights  with  which  nature,  and  nature's  God, 
have  invested  the  parents  of  these  children  ?  Pray,  are  they  who  are  held 
competent  to  decide  on  tlie  gravest  qnestiona  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  unworthy  to  hare  a  voice  in  the  edi3ca,tion  of  their  own  children  ? 
And  must  they  resign  tliat  to  a  corporation  responsible  neither  to  them  nor 
to  the  public  in  any  formal  way  ?  And,  pray,  are  the  people  of  New  York 
lunatics,  that  they  mnat  have  a  corporation  of  keepers  appointed  over  them } 
If  the  doctrine  of  this  memorial  he  correct,  they  are  to  be  so  considered. 
But  there  ia  this  difference :  they  pay  taxes  for  education,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  a  voice  and  a  vote  in.  the  manner  in  which  their  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. If  the  people  are  to  be  treated  as  lunatics,  mutes,  or  inmates  of 
the  House  of  Refuge,  then  the  argument  of  the  Public  School  Society  is  a 
good  one.  I  think  the  comparison  instituted  in  the  remonstrance  utterly 
fails.    I  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  a  charge  made  against  the  petitioners  ; 

At  one  time  it  was  declared,  "the  pnblic  school  system  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ia  entirely  favorable  to  the  sectarianism  of  infidehty,  and  opposed 
only  to  that  of  positi 
to  riot  in  the  fierceni 
bad  and  dangcrons  ci 

Now,  it  is  true  that  we  did  view  the  Society  as  being  opposed  to  re- 
ligion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But,  if  that  be  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  evidence  on  which  we  built  that  conclusion  was  furnished  by 
themselves.  And  how  ?  In  every  report  of  theirs  it  appears  that,  if  any 
thing  like  a  religinus  society  presented  itself,  that  character  was  enough  to 
decide  them  in  resisting  its  application.  Ton  will  f  nd  this  evidenced  in 
their  vindication  and  defence,  both  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Ketehum. 
They  contend  that  what  they  meant  by  religious  instruction,  was  not  reli- 
gious ins.truction,  and  so  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  enter  a  little  into  the 
examination  of  the  meaning  o£  these  words. 

When  the  trustees  make  the  religious  character  of  a  Society  the  ground 
of  denying  them  a  portion  of  their  funds,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
objection?  They  do  not  decide  against  the  infldel;  for  it  seems,  if  the 
applicants  had  divested  themselves  of  a  religious  character — if  men  of  no 
religions  profession,  of  no  belief  in  a  God  or  a  future  state,  had  presented 
themselves,  no  objection  would  be  made,  and,  on  their  own  premises,  the 
trustees  would  be  obliged  to  concede  to  their  request.  What,  then,  was  the 
reason  of  the  refusal,  except  the  religious  character  of  the  applicants !  And 
had  we  not  fair  ground  here  for  inferring  that  they  are  opposed  to  religion  ? 
Examine  their  reports.  Here  ia  one :  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Schools,  of  the  Board  of  Assistants,  on  appropriating  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  money  to  religious  societies  for  the  support  of  schools. 
This  is  Document  No.  80,  and  at  page  389  we  read  as  follows : 

The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  upward. 
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113  hereinbefore  staterl,  lias  been  raised  by  a  1  t  x  this  ty  f  pur- 
poses of  a  purely  ciTil  and  secular  character. 

Well,  if  the  education  is  to  be  purely  1  an  1         la  1  gion 

mingled  with  it  at  all  ?  And  if  religion  iaiit  b  mnldwtl  tat  all, 
tten  had  we  not  a  right  to  infer,  from  their  tvh  d  m  t  th  t  til  were 
opposed  to  religion,  and  bronght  up  tlie  ch  11  w  tb  t  any  L.n  wledge 
of  their  responsibility  to  God,  or  of  a  futur    If  f  a  y    f  tli        great 

principles  of  religion  on  wliicb  the  very  security  f  ty  d  p  d  3  Were 
we  not  justified  in  this  inference  ?  They  refused  our  application  because  we 
professed  religion ;  and  had  we  not  a  right  to  keep  our  chil  Iren  from,  the 
influence  of  a  system  of  education  that  attempted  to  niake  a  divorce  be- 
tween literature— that  is,  such  literature  as  is  suited  for  the  infant  mmd — 
and  leli^on,  and  to  give  instruction  of  a  "  purely  civil  and  seculir  charac- 
ter," for  which,  we  arc  told,  $107,000  had  been  expended  1  How  I  ask, 
can  Mr.  Cornell  stand  up  and  deny  our  charge,  when  such  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  its  truth  is  presented  by  their  own  documents  ? 

.Bid  Mr.  Cornell,  when  they  defeated  us,  find  fault  with  the  committee 
of  the  Assistants'  Board,  because  they  charged  the  Society  with  excluding 
religion  from  education  1  No  !  no  1  Enough  it  ivas  that  religious  societies 
should  be  defeated,  and  that  they  should  continne  to  wield  their  complex 
monopoly.  No  matter  that  they  were  charged  with  having  no  religion  ;  no 
matter  at  all  that  their  cilucation  was  then  described  as  '■  purely  civil  and 
secular." 

Tills  document  goes  on : 

The  appropnat  on  f  any  j  rt  of  tb  t  m  to  tl  e  s  ]  i  t  of  i  la  n 
■which  the  rel  „  ons  te  eta  o    a  v    e  t  arc  ta  "bt  to  any  extent — - — 

Well  I  you  exol  led  tl  e  enets  of  all  sects  you  excluded  all  rel  „ion 
because  there  s  no  rel  gion  except  what  a  ncl  dcd  in  the  tenets  of  sects 
f  defy  yo  to  teach  the  first  p  nc  pies  of  religion  w  thont  teach  ng  the 
tenets  cf  sectarian  an  Then  it  wa^  o  the  faith  of  tie  r  wn  locuments 
that  we  ch'U'ge  I  on  the  n  the  c!  a  a  te  wl  cl  they  1  ad  ai  umed  on  the 
strength  of  wl  ch  tl  ey  had  auceessfullv  oppose  1  one  after  anothc  all  tl  e 
dcnominat  ons  wl  o  reverence  rel  eion 

The  document  proceeds : 

would  be  a  legal  establishment  of  one  denomination  of  religion  over 

.another ;  would  conflict  with  all  the  principles  and  purposes  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  would  yiolate  the  TCry  letter  of  tha£  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion which  so  emphatically  declares  tl^t  "  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discriminfttion  or  preference, 
shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind."  By  granting  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  fund  to  one  sect,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  "  prefer- 
ence "  is  at  once  created,  a,  "  discrimination  "  is  made,  and  the  object  of  this 
great  constitutional  guarantee  is  defeated ;  taxes  are  imposed  for  the  support 
of  religion,  and  freedom  of  conscience,  if  not  directly  trammelled  and  con- 
fined, 13  not  left  in  the  perfect  and  unshackled  state  which  our  systems  of 
government  were  intended  to  establish  and  perpetuate.  No  difference  can 
be  perceived  in  principle  between  the  taxing  of  the  people  of  England  for 
Ihc  support  of  ;a  Church  establishment  there,  and  the  taxing  of  the  people 
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AniT,  what  are  ivo  to  infer  from  this,  eseept  that  they  do  not  teach 
religion  at  all  3  But  they  have  changed  their  tactics.  For  they  have,  he  it 
remembered,  two  strings  to  their  how ;  one  for  those  who  have  religion,  and 
one  for  those  who  have  not ;  and  so  we  actually  find  that,  whilst  before  the 
Common  CounoU  of  New  York  they  are  destitute  of  religion,  and  give  a 
"purely  civil  and  secular  education,"  at  Albany  they  can  he  in  favor  of 
religion. 

But  there  is  still  further  evidence  on  this  point.  In  page  18  of  the 
report  of  the  debate  before  the  Common  Council,  we  have  the  explanation 
of  Mr.  Ketchum,  and  it  was  one  of  the  nieeat  managed  points  imaginable. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  sagacity  of  that  gentleman  and  his  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  steering  so  adroitly  between  the  teaching  of  religion 
and  the  not  teaching  of  it,  so  that  they  taught  it,  but  yet  you  must  not  call 
it  religion.  "We  put  the  gentlemen  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  We 
said,  If  you  do  not  teach  religion,  then  you  are  chargeable  with  making  our 
common  schools  seminaries  of  infidelity;  if  you  do  teach  it,  then  you  do 
exactly  what  you  say  excludes  religious  societies  irom  a  right  to  participate 
in  the  fund.  But  these  gentlemen,  with  great  skill  and  critical  acttmen,  and 
a  little  sophistry,  were  able  to  steer,  by  a  line  invisible  to  my  mind,  between 
the  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

In  describing  the  different  kinds  of  instmction,  Mr.  Sedgwick  sajs ; 

But,  beyond  tliat,  there  is  still  another  branch  of  instruction  which  is 
properly  called  religious ;  and  it  is  because  those  two  phrases — "  religions  " 
and  "  moral " — ^have  been  used  occasionally  without  an  accurate  apprehen- 
sion of  their  Mgnification,  that  the  documents  of  the  trustees  Lave  been  mis- 
construed. But  when  the  term  "  moral "  education  is  used,  it  only  means 
that  education  which  instructs  the  children  in  those  fundamental  tenets  of 
duty  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion. 

That  is  to  say,  you  biuld  the  roof  before  you  lay  the  foundation.  For 
whence,  I  ask,  will  men  get  their  knowledge  of  duty,  if  not  based  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  religion  ?  But  here,  morality,  so  called,  is  made  the  basis  of 
religion.  Well,  let  us  apply  this  to  the  schools,  and  see  whether  any  Chris- 
tian parent  would  submit  to  have  his  children  placed  under  such  a  system. 

There  is  a  child  at  one  of  these  schools.  They  tell  him  not  to  lie ;  but 
children  are  inquisitive,  and  he  asks,  "  Why  should  I  not  lie  ? "  You  must 
answer,  "  Because  God  abominates  a  lie."  There  you  teach  religion.  Yon 
explain  the  reason  why  the  child  should  not  lie— that  religion  requires  and 
affords  the  reason  of  the  performance  of  the  duty ;  not  that  the  duty  is  the 
basis  of  religion.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  child,  "  You  are  to  speak  the 
truth,  and,  when  you  know  and  fulfil  your  duty,  then  you  may  learn  that 
there  is  a  God  to  whom  you  are  responsible."  Washington  himself,  in  his 
"Farewell  Address,"  cautioned  the  nation  against  the  man  who  would 
attempt  to  teach  morality  without  religion.    He  eays : 

s  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
■    ■"  "e  supports.    In  vain  would  that  man 
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claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  -wlio  should  labor  to  subTert  these  great  pil- 
lara  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equafly  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  al!  their  connections  with 
priTate  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  Where  is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligations 
desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  inTestigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  refined  education  on  minda  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  a^d  expe- 
rience both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

Had  we  not,  then,  I  would  ask  very  respectfully,  a  right,  when  every 
petition  had  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  petitioners  had  a  religious 
belief,  to  infer  that  religion  formed  no  part  of  their  system  of  education, 
and  that  the  consequence  which  we  charged  upon  them,  and  that  Mr.  Cor- 
nell repudiated  with  so  much  horror,  inevitably  and  justly  followed— name- 
iy,  that  the  Public  School  Society  was  favorable  to  the  sectarianisro  of  infi- 
delity ? 

I  now  go  on  to  show  what  the  Public  School  Society  boast  of  having 
done  in.  our  regard.  They  had  ofl'ered,  in  reply  to  our  objections  to  passages 
in  their  books — as,  for  instance,  where  it  was  stated  that  "  John  Huss  was  a 
zealous  Eeformer,  hut,  trusting  to  the  deceitful  Catholics,  he  was  taken  by 
them  and  burned  at  the  stake" — to  expunge  such  objectionable  passages 
when  they  were  pointed  out.  They  said,  "  Bishop,  we  eubroit  our  books  to 
you,  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  any  objectionable  pas- 
sages, we  will  expunge  them."  Well,  certainly  there  was  something  very 
plausible  and  apparently  very  liberal  in  this  offer.  But  when  tlie  matter 
was  pressed,  it  was  found  that  all  this  was  merely  the  expression  of  individ- 
uals; there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  books  would  be  amended.  Weeks, 
months,  might  be  spent  in  examining  the  books,  and  then  the  approbation 
of  the  board  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  alteration.  Did  they  say 
that  it  should  be  given  ?    Never. 

I  pass  now  to  another  point ;  for,  obseiTe,  I  do  not  at  all  think  myself 
called  on  to  say  one  word  in  vindication  of  the  able  and  eloquent  and  satis- 
factory report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  That  is  not  necessary.  The  lan- 
guage of  that  document  will  be  its  own  vindication  when  the  petty  sophis- 
tries raised  against  it  shall  have  been  long  forgotten ;  for  be  assured,  gentle- 
men, that,  whatever  may  he  the  temporary  oppo^tion  to  any  public  measure, 
ftom  the  moment  tliat  there  is  discovered  to  be  inherent  in  it — of  its  essence 
— a  principle  of  justice  and  equality,  its  ultimate  triumph  is  certain,  and  all 
the  opposition  which  it  encounters  will  have  no  more  eficct  on  it  than  that 
of  the  breeze  which  passes  over  the  ocean,  rufSing  its  surface,  but  destroy- 
ing nothing  of  the  mighty  and  majestic  element  which  it  seems  to  fret  and 
disturb. 

I  take  up  this,  then,  not  to  vindicate  the  report,  but  rather  in  reference 
to  the  insulting  attempt,  as  I  will  call  it,  to  deprive  Catholics  of  the  free 
eKereisc  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
ratizens.    In  reasoning  on  the  subject,  observe  the  course  that  is  taken  by 
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Hr,  Cornell,  He  enters  into  a  comparison  between,  the  scliools  of  the  Public 
Scbool  Society  and  ours — ourg,  supportecl  in  poverty,  the  humblest  that  may 
be,  but  still  supported  in  a  way  sufficient  to  show  our  determination  not  to 
give  up  our  rights  or  relinquish  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  a  sound  and 
patriotic  principle.  But  this  gentleman  comparea  these  our  schools  with 
theirs— on  which  more  than  a  million  of  the  public  money  has  been  expend- 
ed, whilst  we  have  been  virtually  shut  out  from  dl  benefit  from  the  public 
fands,  not  by  any  law  of  tlio  Stat«,  but  by  a  vicious  interpretation  of  the 
law.  He  requires  us  to  furnish  as  perfect  a  system  as  they  do  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  of  dollars  !  He  is  reasoning  with  the  Secretary, 
telling  bim,  in  effect,  that  we  are  troublesome  and  designing  people,  and  he 

But  having  m  view  the  stringency  with  which  the  same  party  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  religious  in  justapoaition  with  secular  education,  and  the 
warmtii  with  which  they  denounced  the  public  school  system  when  they 
saw  fit  to  charge  it  with  esciuding  reJigion,  and  particularly  when  reference 
is  had  to  their  avowed  dogma,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  to  those 
not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  which  dogma  is  now  taught  in  thar 
schools. 

I  thank  God  that  the  Catholics— the  long- oppressed  of  three  hundred 
years,  during  which  the  ear  of  the  world  was  poisoned  with  calumnies 
against  them— hare  now  liberty  of  speech,  and  ability  to  exercise  it ;  and  I 
call  Mr.  Cornell  to  account  for  what  he  has  here  written,  and  to  which  he 
has  affixed  his  name.    He  says : 

When  reference  is  had  to  their  avowed  dogma,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
salvation  to  those  not  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church ;  which  dogma  ia  now 
taught  in  their  schools. 

The  Catholics  "  avow "  every  dogma  of  their  religion ;  but  the  two 
statements  employed  by  Mr.  Cornell  are  both  false.  It  never  was  and  never 
can  be  a  dogma  of  ours,  that  there  is  "  no  hope  of  salvation  to  those  not  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church."  Neither  is  that  dogma  taught  in  our  schools. 
This  false  statement  must  be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Cornell's  ignorance  of  our 
doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  his  disposition  to  injure  us.  I 
call  upon  him — I  arraign  him  before  the  people  of  New  York,  and  the  Sen- 
ate whose  confidence  he  has  attempted  to  abuse,  to  prove  his  statement,  or 
else  to  retract  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  explain  something  of  this  matter ; 
for  I  know  that,  in  the  minds  of  Protestants,  almost  universally,  there  is 
that  idea ;  and  that,  in  the  theological  language  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
there  is  apparent  ground  for  entertaining  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
know  that  that  language,  properly  understood  and  fairly  interpreted,  does 
rot  imply  the  dogma  imputed  to  us  by  Mr.  Cornell. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  believe  that  out  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
there  is  no  salvation ;  first  proposition. 

It  is  true  that  we  believe  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  true  Church  of 
Christ;  second  proposition. 

It  is  very  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  propositions,  thcrc  is  no  dog- 
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Qia  of  our  creed  wbich  teaclies  tliat  a  Protestant  may  not  hope  to  be  saved, 
or  may  not  go  to  heayen.  Now,  how  k  this  explained  !  Id  this  way  ; 
When  we  speak  of  the  Church,  we  mean  the  Church  as  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles did — in  the  sense  that  the  ordinary  means  for  the  salvation  of  mankind 
are  the  doetriucs  and  institutions  which  Jesus  left  on.  earth,  which  have  all 
descended  in  the  Church  with  our  history  and  our  name.  This  we  believe ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  God  has  deprived  himself,  because  Be  instituted 
these  things,  of  the  means  of  saving  whom  He  will.  "We  do  not  believe 
tliat,  on  this  account,  the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  abridged.  Hence  it  is 
consistent  with  our  dogmas  to  believe  that  God,  who  is  a  just  Judge  as  well 
as  a  merciftil  Father,  will  not  condemn  any  one  for  involuntary  erior.  Their 
judgment  will  be  individnal.  They  were  externally  out  of  the  Church  ;  but 
was  it  by  their  own  will,  or  the  accident  of  their  birth  and  education  in  a 
false  reli^on  1  Did  they  believe  that  religion  to  be  true  in  good  faith,  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  ?  Were  they  ready  to  receive  the  light  and 
grace  of  truth  as  God  might  offer  it  to  them !  Then,  in  that  case,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  external  profession,  they  belonged 
to  it  by  their  internal  disposition. 

Consequently,  we  are  not  authorized  to  deny  hope  of  salvation  to  those 
not  of  the  Catholic  Churcli,  unless  so  far  as  the  errors  in  which  they  have 
been  involved  have  been  voluntary  aud  culpable  on  their  part.  And  this  is 
no  new  doctrine,  as  our  opponents  would  have  seen  had  they  consulted  the 
writings  of  the  highest  authorities  in  our  Church,  St.  Thomas  Aqainas, 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  contributed  to  enlighten  the  human 
race,  as  Protestants  themselves  acknowledge,  writing  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  a  man  who  is  not  even  a  Protestant,  hut  a  pagan, 
a  man  who  has  never  heard  of  Christ  or  of  Christianity ;  and  he,  supposing 
that  man  to  be  moral,  sincere,  acting  according  to  the  best  lights  God  has 
given  him,  tells  us  God  would  sooner  send  an  angel  to  guide  him  to  the  way 
of  salvation,  than  that  such  a  one  should  perish.  Such  is  the  sentiment  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  expressed  in  his  works  ;  and  his  works  are  approved 
of  by  our  Church.  How,  then,  can  Mr.  Cornell,  or  any  other  individnal,  say 
that  we  enter  into  judgment  respecting  those  who  die  out  of  the  pale  of  our 
Church  ?  I  publicly  call  upon  Mr.  Cornell  to  retract  or  qualify  his  official 
statement. 

Sentiments  according  with  these  I  have  quoted  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
I  have  myself  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  New  York,  and  similar  ones 
have  been  abundantly  proclaimed  by  others ;  and  amongst  them  I  would 
mention  a  v  y  d  t  nguiahed  French  bishop,  then  the  Abbe  Frcssinous.  In 
the  third  1  me  of  1  "  Conferences,"  he  has  one  special  sermon  on  the 
subject  f  !us  vo  sal  ation,  and  he  shows  that,  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations, th  e  s  no  one  more  abounding  in  charity  on  this  point  than  the 
Catholic  Chu  h  Th  same  explanations  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Bossuet  St  F  a     s    f  Sales,  anil  St.  Augustine.*    With  these  facts  well 


I!  CncRcn. — In  couclatiiiig  this 
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known,  how  did  those  gentlemen  venture  to  take  advantage  of  their  and 
our  relative  situations,  and  calumniate  aa  when  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
repelling  the  unfair  attack  ? 

Besides,  Mr.  Cornell  says,  "  which  is  now  taught  in  their  schools."  I 
deny  the  truth  of  that  statement,  and  demand  his  authority. 

But  now,  would  it,  think  you,  be  improper  on.  mj  part,  considering  that 
Mr.  Cornell  is  not  present,  to  imitate  some  of  the  liberties  which  he  has 
taken  with  us  in  our  absence  ! 

Throughout  tliis  document  he  has  labored  to  prove  that  we  are  Catho- 
lics ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  show  what  our  religion  is  ;  though  I  am 
rather  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  he  studied  Catholic  theology,  in  which,  if 
ho  should  persevere,  I  would  su^^st  to  him  to  consult  better  authorities 
than  the  Journal  of  Gommerce  and  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

Now,  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask,  Of  what  religion  is  Mr.  Cornell  and 
the  Public  School  Society  ?  The  whole  ground  assumed  by  them  is,  that 
they  are  not  a  "religious  society."  Well,  what  are  they  1  Are  they  an  irre- 
ligious society !  Not  at  all.  They  are  members  of  churches ;  and  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  that  Mi'.  Cornell  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Spring's 
church  ;  and,  if  he  lectures  the  Caitholics,  would  it  be  very  wrong  in  me  to 
speak  of  the  doctrines  of  his  creed  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  rule  of  Presbyterian  dogma,  and  see  whether  Mr.  Cor- 
nell opens  the  gates  of  heaven  to  all  religious  denominations.  I  quote  from 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  adopted  and  amended  in  the  United  States, 
and  published  by  Towar  and  Hogan,  Philadelphia,  in  1837.     In  page  111  it 

The  visible  Church  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  wlio  pro- 
fess the  true  religion. 

So,  to  be  a  member  of  the  visible  Church,  you  must  "  profess  "  the  true 
faith.     "Together  with  their  children."    Happy  children  I    "And  this  is 


"  We  do  not  pretend  to  deny  (sajs  Mi'.  Bergier)  that  there  are  numbers  of  men  bom 
in  heresy,  who,  by  reason  of  their  little  light,  are  in  invincible  ignorance,  and,  conse- 
quently, e^usable  before  Quil.  These,  in  the  opinion  of  all  judidous  diviDes,  ought 
not  to  be  ranked  with  heretics."  This  is  the  very  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  (^It.  43, 
ad  glaruxm  et  alias,  n.  1.)  St.  Paul  tella  ua,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  chap.  iii. :  "  A 
man  that  is  a  hecetii;,  after  the  first  and  second  admoni^on,  avoid;  bnowing  that  he 
that  is  such  a  one  is  subverted,  and  einneth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judgment." 
As  to  tliose  who  defend  an  opinion,  either  false  or  perverse,  without  obstinacy,  and 
who  have  not  inventetl  it  from  a  daring  presumption,  but  received  it  fyam  th«r  psu'enlP 
after  they  were  sedueett  and  had  fallen  into  error,  if  tboy  diligently  and  industrioosly 
seek  fur  the  truth,  and  if  they  hold  themselves  ready  to  embrace  it  as  soon  aa  thev 
shall  have  found  it,  sueh  as  these  also  are  not  to  be  classed  with  hei'etics."  L.  1,  d-~ 
Bapt  contra  Sonat.  c.  4,  Ji.  B. 

"  Those  who  fall  with  heretics  without  knowing  it,  believing  it  to  bo  tho  Church  of 
Jeans  Christ,  are  in  a  different  case  from  those  who  know  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
spread  over  the  whole  woild."    L.  4,  c.  1,  n.  1. 

"  The  Church  of  Jesua  Chcist  may  hare,  through  the  power  of  her  spouse,  ehil- 
dren  and  aervanta.  If  iliey  grow  not  proud,  they  shall  have  part  in  his  inheritance  ; 
but  if  they  are  proud,  thej  shall  remiun  without."    Rid.  c.  16,  n.  23. 
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the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of 
which  there  ia  no  ordinary  possihilitj  of  salvation." 
Here  is  another  statement  of  Mr.  Cornell ; 

They  are  not  merely  the  incidental  remarks  of  the  historian,  or  extracts 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  without  uote  or  comment,"  to  which  such  strong 
exception  has  been  taken  in  relation  to  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  such 
as  ever  have,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  remonstrants,  must  ever  tend,  if 
sustained  by  tax  imposed  npon  the  anathematized  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  destroy  public  harmony ;  and  sucli  as  would  prove  any  thing  rather 
than  a  "  social  benefit," 

Now,  by  using  the  word  "  anathematized,"  he  conveys  the  impression 
that  all  out  of  the  pale  of  our  Ohnrch  are  under  our  anathema.  I  demand 
the  proof.  I  have  studied  our  holy  reli^on  many  a  day,  but  never  yet  have 
I  discovered  any  such  anathema,  and  I  defy  Mr.  Cornell  to  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Cornell  goes  on  to  say : 

Tour  remonstrants  had  supposed  that  the  fact  of  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety being  composed  of  men  professing  every  variety  of  religious  faith,  would 
neutralize  sectarian  tendencies  and  secure  it  against  abuse. 

Now,  there  is  something  exceedingly  spedous  in  this,  hut  it  is,  indeed,  a 
very  spurious  position.  They  refuse  our  application  on  the  ground  that  we 
are  a  religious  society;  and  when  we  then  charge  them  with  not  being  a 
religious  society,  they  repudiate  it  as  a  stigma  on  their  character.  And 
what  is  their  remedy  ?  That  they  "  will  neutralize  sectarian  tendencies  by 
the  variety  of  the  religions  that  they  introduce."  How  is  this  1  They  are 
all  members  of  churches,  and  that  does  them  honor ;  but  whenever  they 
cwne  within  the  magical  cirele  of  their  official  character,  then,  like  negative 
and  positive  brought  together  in  just  proportions,  they  neutralize  each 
other.  Is  this  really  the  position  that  these  gentlemen  assume  ?  How  are 
the  trustees  chosen !  In  the  most  beautiful  manner !  One  or  two  Catholics 
are  taken,  a  TJniversalist,  perchance,  and  so  of  other  denominations,  and 
then  they  say,  "  We  are  of  all  religions  I "  You  will  lind  that  the  mass  of 
the  Society  belong  to  one  sect,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  said,  and  that 
an  odd  one  is  taken  from  each  of  the  other  sects  to  sanctify  their  acts. 
There  is  a  sufficient  majority  of  one  denomination.  There  is  a  tendency 
and  aim  which  I  am  not  unwilling  to  proclaim,  a  secret  understanding— not 
so  very  secret,  either— to  the  effect  that,  "  as  there  is  a  large  foreign  popu- 
lation in  New  York,  and  mostly  Catholic,  our  liberties  would  not  be  safe 
unless  the  interests  of  Catholics  were  not  neutralized  in  their  education." 
We  reject  that  idea  with  scorn,  that  Catholics  have  to  learn  the  principles 
of  liberty  from  them.  At  a  iperiod  when  Protestantism  was  aa  little  dreamed 
of  as  steim  mvigation  Catholic  were  the  schoolmasters  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  m  the  principles  of  liberty  They  were  Cathohcs  who  wrung  the 
great  charter  of  English  liberty  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrint  And  was 
that  their  first  effort  m  the  cause  of  Ireidom!  No  That  wis  only  the 
written  recognition  of  the  r  rights  nhich  the  encroachments  of  h  a  prcde 
cessors  had  diminished  and  havmg  thus  secured  their  righti  they  mam 
tained  them  dow  c  to  the  period  of  tlie  Etformation,  when  their  h  gh  and 
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hottorable  notiona  of  liberty  were  trampled  la  tlic  dust,  aiid  ivcre  never 
restortd  till  the  Eevolution,  and  ^ln,n  thit  bo  boasted  event  m  tie  history 
of  Enffland  took  pUte,  it  oiilj  recognized  the  nghti  lost  it  the  period  of 
the  HpformatioD,  which  Catholics  for  centunea  before  had  knona  and 
enjoyed  Let  them  not  Biy,  then,  thit  our  tehgion  la  uuinical  tg  liberty. 
That  IS  a  reproach  which  we  spurn — which  we  abominate  and  al  hor  Wo 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  them  of  human  liberty  Their  part  is  to  imitate 
ua ;  not  ours  to  imitate  them. 

If  that  is  the  principle  referred  to,  ivc  understand  it  perfectly  well,  and 
it  ia  of  BO  use  for  these  gentlemen  to  moot  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  our  claim  should  be  denied.  Was  that,  indeed,  their  object  ?  Not  at 
all.  But  their  oligect  was,  with  hands  that  should  have  been  better  em- 
ployed, to  rake  up  that  wretched  lemnaot  of  prejudice  against  us,  and  pan- 
der to  tlie  vitiated  taste  that  could  relish  it. 

We  see,  then,  that,  80  far  as  this  remonstrance  ia  coucerned,  there  is  not 
one  solitary  proposition  which  should  for  one  moment  have  arrested  the 
intnd  of  the  Legialature.  The  bill  proposed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
State  contemplated  no  special  favor.  Much  as  I  honor  that  distinguished 
individual,  I  would  not  esteem  him  as  I  do,  if  he  had,  in  his  bill,  proposed 
any  thing  which  should  have  raised  ua  above  our  fellow-citizens  of  other 
denominations.  But  the  bill  only  places  us  on  an  equality  ■with  others ; 
with  that  we. are  satisfied — with  nothing  less  will  we  ever  be  sitisfled 

But,  hitherto,  these  gentlemen  have  assumed  various  shapes  They  ha\e 
viewed  with  self-complacency  the  beauty  of  their  syiitom ,  and  as  f  jr  their 
few  schools — few,  in  comparison  with  the  numl  f  d  t  tuto  and  unpro- 
vided children — I  have  nothing  to  say  again  t  th  m  I  i  posed  to  place 
our  schools  under  their  direction,  so  far  as  r  a  d  d  tl  p  hce  and  man 
agemcnt.    But  I  would  not  permit  them  to  t  ach  cl  il  1    n  that  Catho- 

lics were  deceitful — that  Galileo  was  put  into  the  Inqm,  ti  n  and  punished 
for  the  heresy  that  the  earth  revolved  on  its  own  s  a  und  the  sun.  That, 
and  similar  statements  of  partisan  writers,  long  and  j,enerally  believed, 
begin  t  be  better  under^itoo  I  Behind  the  anti  Cathuhe  credulity  m  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  entrenched,  there  la  now  going  on  a  deeper  and 
Bounler  spirit  of  ciiticiam  ccnducted  by  eminent  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic  wntera  At  the  very  time  of  his  trial,  his  doctrine  ms  held  and 
avowed  by  eminent  cardinals  and  the  pope  bimoelf  deJired  that,  a"?  a 
philosophical  propoiit  on  it  was  no  here-.y  Ilia  caie  n  entirely  misunder 
stood 

Gahleos  crime  WIS  net  teaclii:  g  sound  philo=ophj,  but  bad  theology — 
wishing  the  Church  to  declare  that  his  theory  wa»  m  accordince  with  the 
Scriptures.  For  reasons  like  this,  I  would  not  allow  them  to  mislead  our 
children,  but  was  willing  to  allow  the  gentleroen  the  e\tpm  il  mamgement 
of  our  schools.     They,  however,  would  have  univirsd  rule,  or  none  at  all 

What  has  been  their  panacea  for  all  complaints!  Tj  mvite  the  city 
Council  to  visit  the  schools.  And,  certainly,  I  presume  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  visit  their  schools  without  being  satisfied  with  their  appearance. 
But  had  I  been  able  to  have  made  my  voice  heard  in  the  Senate  of  the  State, 
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-vrhen  they  made  the  proposition  to  Tisit  their  echools,  I  should  have  pro- 
posed something  like  an  amendment.  I  would  haTe  prayed  these  senators, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  their  country,  of  all  the  benevolence  that 
beats  in  the  human  breast,  to  visit  not  the  schools,  but  the  lanes  and  alleys 
and  obscure  resorts  of  the  poor  neglected  children  of  New  York,  and  there 
see,  not  how  much  is  done,  but  liow  much  is  lefttundone.  These  are  the 
portions  of  the  city  that  should  be  visited.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  owing 
to  their  scattered  condition,  to  learn  the  numbers  of  children  in  this  city 
who  are  deprived  by  these  gentlemen  of  the  blessings  of  education.  We 
who  mingle  with  the  people  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  their  di* 
like  of  this  system — that  they  would  no  more  trust  their  children  to  it  than 
to  that  tyrannical  system  of  British  misgovernment  which  their  fathers 
knew  so  well,  and  from  which  they  derived  the  sad  legacy  of  ignorance  and 
poverty,  I  refer  to  the  laws  which  made  education  a  crime  in  Ireland,  and 
which  have  left  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  the  degraded  but  unbroken 
people  that  they  are  this  day,  after  a  persecution  of  near  three  hundred 

It  is  for  these  poor,  neglected,  unedncated  children  that  I  plead.  Their 
parents  will  not  send  them  to  the  public  schools  whilst  constituted  as  at 
present,  and  I  approve  of  their  resolution,  I  trust  that  they  never  will  send 
their  children  to  schools  managed  by  men  who  can  send  to  the  Senate  of 
this  State  a  burlesque  upon  our  creed,  and  represent  it  as  a  genuine  esbi- 
bition  of  our  faith  and  principles.  Rather  will  we  trust  to  the  kind  and 
merciful  providence  of  God,  than  voluntarily  relinqnbh  b  principle  by  which 
wc  maintain  the  light  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  parent  and  secured 
by  the  laws,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  education  of  his  child.  It  is  these  chil- 
dren that  should  be  visited.  Then  would  these  honorable  senators,  whom  I 
know  to  be  above  all  these  petty  prejudices  wliich  have  been  appealed  to, 
do  justice,  and  apply  a  remedy  so  fer  as  the  law  would  authorize  them. 

I  must  now  soon  conclude  my  remarks  for  this  evening.  I  will  merely 
refer  to  the  objection  of  the  Society  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Spencer :  its  tendency 
to  introduce  party  politics.  Every  thing  is  held,  in  this  countiTito  he  in 
the  hands  of  the  people ;  yet  these  gentlemen,  after  enjoying  a  ni'  jpoly  for 
sixteen  years,  think  it  a  great  misfortune  if  the  taxpayers  should  be  allowed 
a  voice  at  all  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  which  they  sup- 
port, or  any  share  whatever  'U  their  management. 

The  next  objection  to  oe  bill  is  its  want  of  imiformity.  Because  they 
happen  to  have  school-houaes  exactly  one  like  the  other,  and  have  a  uniform 
style  of  books,  the  largo  and  liberal  and  statesmanlike  plan  of  the  honor- 
able Secretary  should  be  given  up  ;  because,  forsooth,  these  "humble  almo- 
neis "  pronounce  it  void  of  uniformity.  " Humble  almoners,"  who,  after 
coiling  their  roots  around  the  Common  Council,  and  making  them  judges  in 
the  cause,  go  to  Albany  to  defeat  our  claims.  Well,  they  may  call  them- 
selves "humble  almoners,"  if  they  please;  but  they  remind  me  very  much 
of  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias  vho,  when  he  aaked  alms,  always  took  good  caro 
to  have  his  musket  ready. 

I  have  now  gone  briefly  through  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  I  ask  you 
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whether  we  can.  have  any  coufideiice  in  men  ivlia  can  stoop  to  such  artifices 
as  I  have  esposcd  3  I  call  upon  them  to  vindicate  themselves  from  tlie  dis- 
honor of  having  circulated  that  document  from  "Tristram  Shandy."  It  waa 
done  by  one  of  their  colleagues  and  their  official  agent,  ■who,  when  charged 
with  it,  replied  that  he  had  1  d     'nstructions.    What  instructions  ? 

Did  Ihey  histruct  him  ?  If  t  1  t  th  m  y  so  by  a  public  act.  Until  they 
do  so,  we  justly  charge  them  w  th  b  g  th  traducers  o.f  our  reputation.  I 
charge  them  on  the  ground  th  t  th  y  responsible  for  the  act  of  their 
agent ;    and  they  should  h         k  1   tter.      Gentlemen  claiming  to  be 

exclusively  the  judgfs  of  wh  t  P    P      system  of  education — who  held 

that  you  are  unworthy  of  1  o  ?  thmg  to  do  with  the  schools  of  Now 
Yk—  hin  kwthtthtd  ratwfm  Tristram  Shan- 
dy    w   tt       I  p       m     f      h  usem    t  by  M     St  m     who,  though 

mb     dm    g  t  th     1    gy    f  th    Chnr  h    f  E  gl     1  w     believed  to  bo 
B  }  1—    mta  wh^wctly      fflt        yhg  1  ind  the  work- 

g    f  wl  k  im  g     t  too    ff  f     th      y    of  delicacy. 

S     ly  th      th       ff    tl  h    Id      t  h        d  p     s  from  such  a 

irftlpp         fdt  th       ptt  fj  class  of  their 

f  U  w     t      ns 

Th  t  tl     fii  t  wh   1         1        b       m  srcpresented ; 

I      Igiisg      lm,whs(,  djrp         tistp      chthe  gospel 

of  peace,  have  taken  up  the  habit  of  abusing  us,  and  have  rung  the  changes 
on  this  topic,  till,  in  some  instances,  some  of  their  audiences,  more  liberal 
than  they,  have  left  the  place  disgusted.  They  remind  me  of  a  saying  of 
this  same  Sterne,  who,  when,  quizzing  the  credulity  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— for  he  was  a  great  wag — said  that,  occasionally,  he  was  straitened  for 
the  price  of  a  dinner,  but  he  could  always  manage  to  make  a  good  meal  of 
Cheshire  cheese ;  but  it  also  happened  that  oftentimes  5ie  tras  in  a  similar 
strait  in  his  official  capacity,  and  was  called  on  to  preach  when  he  had  not  a 
word  of  a  sermon  prepared,  and  then  he  took  "  a  fling  at  popery."  The 
people  went  away  edified  and  delighted.  For  this  reason,  he  says,  I  call 
popery  mi'  "  Cheshire  cheese,"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  occupants  of  half 
the  pulpi  J  of  New  York  are  ucarl.  in  the  same  predicament,  and  would  die 
of  inanimation,  were  it  not  that  their  stock  of  "  Cheshire  cheese  "  is  still 
unexhausted. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  none  of  our  "hurehes  will  you  hear  such 
abuse.  We  never  touch  upon  secular  aflairs ;  y^  a  will  not  even  hear  from 
our  pulpits  haiangnes  about  abolition.  We  exjdain  and  defend  our  creed, 
and,  I  trust,  preach  charity  and  peace  and  order.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
those  who  assail  ua  as  I  have  described,  as  I  will  have  occasion  to  show 
when  treating  of  Hr,  Ketchum's  speech,  which  I  intend  to  do  on  to-morrow 
evening. 


Bishop  lltrGUEs  resumed  liis  remai'ka, '  's  follows : 

The  question,  gentlemen,  which  has  called  ua  together,  has  1 
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stages  of  progresa,  wbich  must  be  kept  distinct  in  order  to  comprehend  its 
present  position.  We  haye,  from  time  to  time,  applied  to  tLe  Common 
Council  of  this  city  for  relief,  which  we  knew  thej  had  the  power  to  grant; 
and  we  had  applied,  as  it  were,  in  an  isolated,  and,  if  you  please,  as  to 
appearance,  in  a  somewhat  sectarian  character.  The  reasons  of  this  will  he 
eaaly  understood,  when  you  reflect  that  we  had  no  intention  to  disturb  the 
system  of  education  so  generally  approved  ty  our  fellow-citizena.  Our 
object  was  not  to  destroy  that  which  was  good  for  others,  if  they  thought 
it  so,  but  to  find  something  that  might  be  equally  good  for  ouraelves.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  applied  as  Catholics,  because  it  appeared  that  there  were  no 
other  denominations  whose  consciences  suffered  under  the  operation  of  that 
system.  And  we  did  auppuse  that  these  conbiderationi  would  have  had 
some  weight  with  the  honorable  Council.  We  might — as  we  are  re- 
proached with  not  haying  done~we  might  hare  interfered  with  the  regu- 
lations of  these  schools — aslted  for  a  diflerent  order  of  boois — required  the 
erasure  of  snch  and  such  passages,  and  the  insertion  of  others.  They 
reproach  us  with  not  doing  so ;  liut  if  we  had  done  so,  it  would,  in  the  first 
place,  have  been  pains  thrown  away ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  might 
thereby  have  disobliged  many  of  our  fellow- citizens  of  other  denominations. 
Without  our  at  all  pressing  the  question  upon  them,  farther  than  observing 
that  even  tho  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  the  Protestant 
veraon,  was  looted  upon  by  us  as  an  invasion  of  oui  conscientious  rights, 
they  took  it  up  as  an  objection  against  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  all, 
.13  if  the  presence  of  a  Bible  within  the  walls  of  a  school  was  a  thing  we 
could  not  bear.  It  ia  needless  to  say  how  wrong  that  inference  was ;  but  we 
did  not  at  all  wish  to  disturb  the  Protestant's  approbation  of  his  version  of 
the  sacred  volume,  nor  the  order  that  seemed  so  generally  approved ;  and 
that  was  the  reason  of  the  mode  of  our  application. 

In  the  course  of  my  speech,  therefore,  you  will  understand  that  we  did 
not  so  apply  for  relief  because  we  wished  to  be  apart,  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  community — that  it  was  not  because  we  were  exclusive  or  intolerant, 
as  they  Lave  charged  upon  us,  but  because  we  supposed  that  they  would 
not  wish  to  have  their  children  hear  the  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  read ; 
and  therefore  they  had  no  right  to  impose  on  our  children  the  hearing  of 
the  Protestant  version.  If  that  bo  sectarianism,  then  we  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge;  but,  ■without  feeling  and  acting  so,  we  could  not  have  our  con- 
sciences simple,  and,  in  their  integrity,  upright  toward  God. 

When,  however,  after  having  gone  through  the  ceremony — for  it  was 
nothing  else — of  appearing  before  the  Common  Council,  and  having  been 
heard — and  denied,  as  a  matter  of  course — when  we  had  gone  through  this 
ceremony  required  by  the  formulary  of  the  law,  then,  indeed,  we  threw  our- 
selves on  our  general  rights  as  citizens,  and  appealed  to  that  tribunal  to 
which  we  must  always  look  with  confidence  for  the  redress  of  every  griev- 
ance that  presses  on  us  in  our  social  condition.  Nevertheless,  our  opponents 
followed  us  there,  and  fastened  upon  us  the  character,  in  which  it  had  been 
the  duty  imposed  on  us  by  necessity,  to  appear  before  the  Common  Council. 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  point  out  some  evidences  of  the  use 
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made  of  that  in  tlie  remonstrance.  You  saw  with  what  reckleasnusa  of 
truth,  I  am  sorry  to  saj,  it  was  charged  in  that  document  that  ire  were 
intolerant— that  we  taught  there  was  no  eahation  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  anil  so  forth.  There  are  in  that  document  of  the  Puhlic  School 
Society  many  oth.er  passages  requiring  examination  ;  tut  as  the  substance 
of  them  19  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  was  their 
official  organ  before  the  Senate,  I  suppose  tliat  the  refutation  of  the  one  will 
bo  the  refutation  of  both,  and  therefore  I  deem  it  nnnece^ary  to  refer  far- 
ther to  that  memorial. 

They— that  gentleman  particularly— referred,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,; 
to  a  proposition  for  accommodation,  which  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  previous  to  the  last  deciaon  of  the  public  Council.  They  alleged 
that  nothing  could  bo  fairer;  but  when  we  had  examined  that,  we  found 
that  of  not  a  solitary  grievance  of  which  we  had  complained  did  it  take 
notice — not  the  slightest  notice.  The  whole  proposal  was,  that  they  shonld 
correct  the  books,  so  far  as  their  guardianship  of  the  rights  of  conscience — 
for  they  are  conscience-keepers,  for  the  several  sects  in  this  community ! — 
would  allow.  They  would  accommodate  us  by  striking  out  passages  insult- 
ing and  ofiensive  to  our  minds  and  injurious  to  our  children  That  was  all 
the  amount  of  the  ooncesBion.  Then,  the  second  proposition  was,  that  they 
would  purchase  from  us — they  can  aiford  to  do  so — the  only  school-house 
which  our  humble  means  have  enabled  us  to  treet  dunng  the  sixteen  years 
of  privation  from  the  benefits  of  common  school  education  These  were  the 
only  two  features  that  distinguished  that  offer  of  accommodation.  But  Mr. 
Kotchum  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  read  the  propositions  that  we  submit- 
ted at  the  same  time,  and  which,  candor  should  have  acknowledged,  re- 
moved from  us  every  imputation  of  being  actu'ited  by  scctanan  motives,  or 
having  in  view  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  the  propagation 
of  our  religion. 

I  will  now  commence  with  the  reading  of  but  a  small  portion  of  that, 
sufficient,  liowcver,  to  show  you  that,  on  this  ground,  so  far  as  information 
was  concerned,  they  had  it ;  and  if,  with  that  in  their  possession,  they  con- 
cealed the  truth,  and  suppressed  it,  on  their  heads  be  the  responsibility 
that  attaches  to  such  conduct. 

What  is  the  great  difficulty — the  legal  difficulty  ?  That  public  money 
cannot  be  applied  to  sectarian  uses.  Very  well ;  wo  met  that.  We  said. 
Here  are  propositions  that  cover  our  whole  ground : 

That  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  managers  or  trustees  of  these  schools 
respectively  the  designation  of  the  teachers  to  be  appointed,  who  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  a  committee  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
shall  be  fully  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  and  of  unexcep- 
tionable moral  character ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  trustees  or  managers  fail- 
ing to  present  individuals  for  these  situations  of  that  description,  then  indi- 
viduals having  like  qualifications  of  unexceptionable  character,  to  bo  select- 
ed and  appointed  by  the  Puhlic  School  Society,  who  shall  be  acceptable  to 
the  managers  or  trustees  of  the  schools  to  which  they  shall  be  appointed ; 
but  no  person  to  bo  continued  as  a  teacher  in  either  of  the  schools  referred 
to  against  the  wishes  of  the  managers  or  trustees  thereof. 
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That  was  the  first  proposition  ;  sliowing  them  that,  so  far  as  (he  teachers 
were  concerned,  all  we  wanted  was,  men  in  whom  we  eonld  place  confidence. 
The  second  proposition  was : 

That  the  schools  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspertion  of  any  au- 
thorized agent  or  ofQcer  of  the  city  or  State  government,,  with  litiprty  to 
visit  the  same,  and  examine  the  hooka  used  therein,  or  the  teachers,  touch- 
ing the  course  and  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools,  or  in  rela- 
tion to  any  matter  comiected  therewith. 

So  that  there  was  no  concealment  there,  they  themselves  should  be  the 
inspectors ;  and  I  will  say  it  boldly,  that,  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  that 
deep  feeling  of  humanity  for  which  they  claimed  credit,  they  would  have 
accepted  that  proposal  to  take  our  children  under  their  care,  affording  to 
them  the  same  means  of  gaining  future  happiness  as  they  did  to  others. 

The  document  goes  on : 

The  undersigned  arc  willing  that,  m  the  superintendence  of  their  schools, 
every  specified  requirement  of  any  and  every  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  or  the  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council,  to  guard  against 
abuse  in  (he  matter  of  common  school  education,  shall  be  rigidly  enforced 
and  exacted  by  tbe  competent  public  anthorities. 

They  believe  that  the  benevolent  object  of  every  such  law  is  to  bring  the 
means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  the  child  of  every  poor  man,  with- 
out damapng  their  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  the  religious  rights  of 
any  such  child  or  parent. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  what  they  consider  the  damaging  of  their  religion 
and  their  religious  rights,  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  that 
they  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  their  children  from  them.  The  facts 
which  they  liave  already  submitted,  and  which  have  been  more  than  sus- 
tMned  by  the  sentiments  uttered  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  the  late  discus- 
sion, prove  that  they  were  not  mistaken. 

As  regards  the  organization  of  their  schools,  they  are  willing  that  they 
thonld  be  under  the  same  police  and  regulations  as  those  of  the  Public 
School  Society— the  same  hours,  the  same  order,  the  same  exercises,  even  the 
same  inspection. 

But  the  books  to  be  naed  for  exercises  in  learning  to  read  or  spell,  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  all  such  elementary  knowledge,  as  could  have  a  ten- 
dency to  operate  on  their  hearts  and  minds  in  reference  to  their  religion, 
must  be,  so  for  as  Catholic  children  are  concerned,  and  no  farther,  such  as 
they  shall  judge  proper  to  put  in  their  hands.  But  none  of  their  dogmas, 
nothing  against  the  creed  of  any  other  denomination,  shall  be  introduced, 

Eeferenco  is  hero  made  to  the  sentiments  utteredby  the  advocates  of  the 
Public  School  Society  in  their  opposition  to  our  claims  before  the  Common 
Council.  Many  of  my  present  audience  were  perhaps  tliore,  and  they  can 
remember  what  an  array  of  individuals,  otherwise  distinguished  by  their 
character — what  an  arrray  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  and,  we  must  say,  of 
profound  ignorance,  was  presented  against  us.  One  reverend  gentleman 
came  there,  and  said,  in  reference  to  our  objection  respecting  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible,  that  one  of  our  comments  taught  "  the  lawfuhiess  of 
murdering  heretics."  Before  the  Common  Council  I  brought  that  gentle- 
man to  account,  and  I  assure  you  that,  considering  his  gray  hairs,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  age  and  the  sacred  character  of  a  minister  of  peace,  I 
felt  humbled  at  beholding  the  degraded  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
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liefbre  I  had  done.  He  had,  however,  ohtaJued  a  copy  of  an  old  Torsion  of 
the  Scriptures,  published  by  the  Catholic  refugees  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  wishing  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  invasion  by  the  Spanish, 
wrote  a  series  of  not«3  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  thought  would  tend  to 
effect  that  and.  So  soon,  however,  as  these  notes  became  known  in  England 
and  Ireland,  they  were  scouted  with  horror  by  all  professing  the  Catholic 
name.  A  few  copies  of  that  yersion,  however,  remained  lost  and  forgotten, 
and  an  ignorant  publisher  in  Cork,  thinking  to  make  a  profitable  specula- 
tion, obtained  one  of  them ;  and  not  knowing — as  was  afterward  proved — 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  authorized  version,  he  undertook  to  pub- 
lish another  edition  of  it.  In  the  process  of  publication,  however,  the 
character  of  the  work  became  known,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for- 
bade the  publication.  The  publisher  was  ruined,  and  he  commenced  a  suit 
for  damages.  The  matter  was  referred  to  in  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  case 
was,  of  course,  thus  given  the  greatest  possible  publicity.  "Well,  the  pub- 
lishei',  being  deprived  of  his  anticipated  sale  in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics 
would  not  purchase  such  a  book,  thought  that,  by  sending  some  to  this 
country,  people  as  ignorant  aa  himself  might  purchase  them,  and  thus  the 
work  might  not  prove  a  dead  loss.  In  this  way  a  copy  fel!  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  these  gentlemen ;  and  what  did  they  do  f  Why,  about  the  very 
same  period  that  "  Maria  Monk  "  was  published — and  I  know  not  but  from 
the  same  press— they  emitted  an  edition  of  this  Bible,  in  order  to  excite 
public  odium  against  their  Catholic  fellow-citizena !  It  was  then,  with  a 
copy  of  that  in  his  hand,  that  that  clergyman  came  forward  to  prove,  by 
means  of  that  forgery,  that  we  taught  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics. 
Then,  besides  that,  there  was  another  gentleman,  and  he,  in  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  these  verv  schools  and  offering  reasons  why  we  should  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  education  instituted  a  companson — all  the  others  had  with 
great  profess  ons  of  respect  and  benevolent  feehng  for  u  said  '  it  was  not 
because  we  wen,  Catholici  thit  they  opposed  ns  oh  1  no  they  alwaja 
qualified  it — but  he  instituted  a  tomparjson  between  the  relij,io  i  of  Fene- 
lon.  and  Voltaire  ■indwith  moriellous  candor  forgetting  the  pref  ce  ad 
mitted  that  he  opposed  ns  because  we  were  Catholics  Thii  gentleman 
said,  that  if  he  1  ad  no  alternative  he  Would  s  oner  be  of  the  religion  of 
Voltaire  thm  uf  that  of  Fenelon.  The«e  are  the  sentiments  to  which  I 
allude,  and  to  which  reference  is  hLR,  iiale  when  we  say  that  such  senti 
ments  are  only  calculated  to  str  ngth  a  the  conviction  that  our  Catholic 
children  from  the  prejudices  again  t  their  parentage  ai  1  r  1  gio  i  ha  1  no 
chance  of  justice  m  those  <iehools  The  committee  to  whom  wis  referred  an 
esamination  of  the  schools,  make  a  report,  and  in  that,  after  qi  ting  the 
two  propositions  for  an  accommodation,  they  take  occasion  to  say  r 

Your  committee  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  in  vindication  of  the  School 
Society,  that  they  were  only  one  of  the  numerous  remonstrants  against  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  Their  views  were  represented  at  the  late  discus- 
sion before  the  board  only  by  thijir  legal  advisers,  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and 
Ketchum.    The  other  gentlemen  who  participated  in  the  discussion  repre- 
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sented  otter  bodies,  which  are  not  in  any  manner  connected  with  them. 
Sentiments  were  uttered  bj  them  which  the  School  Society  do  not  entertain, 
and  for  wliich  they  are  not  justly  accountable. 

So  thej  say ;  but  by  whom  ?  It  wonld  go  abroad  that  this  was  a  decla- 
ration from  the  whole  body  of  the  Public  School  Society.  I  do  not  believe 
that  was  the  fact,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it.  Because  I  do  know 
that  these  gentlemen  used,  or  at  least  admitted  this  sentiment— this  bad 
sentiment  of  their  associates — for  the  purpose  of  defeating  ua,  and  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  victory,  without  at  all  disclaiming  the  dia- 
lionorable  means  they  had  employed  to  secure  it.  But  as  easily  conld  the 
English  efface  the  stigma  that  rests  upon,  them  from  their  employment  of 
the  Indian's  tomahawk  during  their  warfare  with  America. 

And  I  ask  them,  Is  there  on  their  records  a  disapproval  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Dr.  Spring  or  of  Dr.  Bond  ?^the  one,  that  we  would  murder  here- 
tics, and  the  other,  that  the  religion  of  Voltaire  was  to  bo  preferred  to  that 
of  Fenelon.  Have  they,  in  any  one  official  document,  disavowed  that !  We 
challenge  them  to  show  that  the  question  of  a  disclaimer  has  ever  been 
mooted.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  approved  of 
these  statements  made  by  Drs.  Spring  and  Bond,  and  that  from  their  own 
document  too,  signed  by  their  President  and  Secretary,  which  goes  nearly 
as  far.  And  yet  these  are  the  men  to  whom  we  are  required  to  give  the 
management  of  the  education  of  onr  children  !  They  have  hedged  educa- 
tion around  with  an  impenetrable  wall,  beyond  which  no  applicant  from  our 
body  can  be  admitted,  except  on  terms  that  violate  onr  civil  and  religious 
rights.  A  state  of  ignorance  and  degradation  is  the  destiny  assigned  to 
those  who  will  not  submit  to  their  Procrustean  system,  to  the  dimensions  of 
which  all  must  submit  to  be  adapted, 

The  Society  acknowledge  that  Messrs,  Ketchum  and  Sedgwick  are  their 
official  orgftns.  Well,  we  find  Mr,  Sedgwick,  in  the  speeeli  referred  to  on 
last  evening,  absolutely  disclaiming  the  teaching  of  religion.  He  said  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  what  was  called  religious  instruction  meant 
any  thing  more  than  simple  morality,  which  he  stated  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
religion.  And  do  these  gentlemen  intend  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and,  by  giving  this  precedence  to  morality,  to  say  that  men  must  be 
good  without  a  motive,  and  then  they  may  learn  religion  ?  How,  then,  can 
they  quarrel  with  us  for  saying  that  they  attempted— what  Mr.  Spencer  says 
well,  is  impossible— to  divorce  religion  from  education !  It  was  on  that 
ground  that  they  appeared  before  the  Common,  Council  and  defeated  our 
claim ;  for,  as  you  saw  yesterday,  and  see  to-day,  the  crime  charged  upon  us, 
the  disqualifying  circumstance,  was,  that  we  belonged  to  a  religious  society, 
and  the  public  money  was  not  to  be  appropriated  in  any  way  escept  in  the 
promotion  of  a  "purely  civil  and  secular  education."  When  we  told  them 
that  we  supposed  they  were  sincere  in  their  declarations,  and  that,  ty  divorc- 
ing religion  from  education,  thus  leaving  the  children  without  the  necessary 
motive  to  virtue  and  morality,  and  wholly  deatitntc  of  any  principle  to  curb 
their  rising  paswons,  they  seemed  to  exclaim,  "  Oh !  what  an  impious  set  of 
men  yon  suppose  ns  to  be — atheists ! "     No,  not  exactly ;  but  I  accuse  you 
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of  being  what  jou  yourBelvea  assume.  You  defeat  all  applications  made  by 
applicants  professing  religion.  Tou  contend  tliat  religjon  mnst  not  be  any 
part  of  State  education.  Well,  then,  how  can  you  be  dinsatisfied  if  n  e  call 
yon  anti-religious,  according  to  the  principles  you  havi,  yourselves  assumed  ? 
The  fact  is,  that,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  whose  rainda  are  haunted  by  a 
certain  spectre  of  a  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  the  support  of  the  Society,  they  pretended  to  meet  their  ^iews  ex- 
actly ;  and  then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  conscientious  parents  by  playing  the  sereral  Beets  one  against  the  other, 
and  with  so  mucii  adroitnesa,  that  the  whole  community  came  to  the  desired 
conclusion  that  the  interests  of  education  and  morality  were  perfectly  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  dould  not  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  any 

In  taking  up  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ketclium,  I  must  premise  that  he  has 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  that,  of  the  many  columns  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, the  first  two  or  three  are  occupied  with  a  detailed  history  of  the 
legislation,  so  called,  of  the  Common  Council,  oa  this  question.  Now,  I 
understand  the  part  of  this  gentleman — who  has,  perhaps,  as  deep  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  mystery  of  political  wire-drawing  as  any  other  gentleman  of  his 
profession  in  the  State — I  understand  his  introduction  of  this  matter  entirely 
foreign  to  the  subject.  His  object  was,  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  senators 
with  the  idea  that,  in  New  Tork,  the  question  had  been  decided — that  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  had  been  changed— the  position  of  parties  changed^ 
applications  had  been  made  from  time  to  time,  for  sisteen  years,  and  that, 
after  the  gravest  reflection,  under  all  possible  variety  of  circumstances,  the 
answer  uniformly  was,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  something  that  he 
calls  "a  great  principle" — which,  however,  he  does  not  think  proper  to 
define — if  our  claim  were  admitted.  He  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that,  if 
there  had  been  any  thing  just  or  proper  or  true  in  our  claims,  it  conld  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  pnblic  officers  in  New  York — the  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  senators  should 
approach  the  subject  with  minds  already  biased  and  prejudiced  against  us. 
The  gentleman  wished  to  lead  the  honorable  legieUitorB  to  say,  "What! 
shall  we,  on  the  examination  of  one  hour,  at  this  distance  from  the  city  of 
New  Tork,  undertake  to  reverse  the  judgment  sustained  by  the  nniform  con- 
currence of  the  various  boards  that  have  constituted  the  public  councils  of 
that  city  for  sisteen  years  ? "  There  was  great  generalship  in  all  that  on  the 
part  of  the  learned  gentleman. 

But  I  dispute  the  principle  in  toto  which  the  gentleman  assumes,  and, 
before  that  honorable  Senaf*,  I  would  maintain  that  the  gentleman  has  no 
foundation  whatever  for  his  assumption,  and  that  this  question  should  be 
viewed  fay  them  as  if  approached  for  the  first  time. 

And  what  is  my  reason  for  assuming  this  position  ?  Toll  will  mark,.that 
the  learned  gentleman  frequently  styles  the  Common  CoimcU  "  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people."  My  argument  in  reply,  then,  is,  that,  so  fer  as  re- 
gards this  school  question,  they  never  were  the  "  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple "  for  that  question  never  was  made  one  that  could  affect  their  election 
29 
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in  the  most  remote  degree.    At  least,  so  wc  tliougbt.    So  far  aa  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  right.     True,  wbUst  we  were  meeting  to  study  Ihia  subject 
and  tiriEg  it  under  public  notice,  these  gentlemen,  of  the  Society  were  ever 
and  anoa  charging  us  with  political  designs;  and  I  recollect  soiiiething  of 
an  aniusiug  nature  connected  with  that.     It  was  my  duty,  on  tl       1  y      c- 
ceeding  the  debate  before  the  Common  Council,  to  proceed  t    Alb    y  f 
the  purpose  of  giving  "confirmation."     I  went;   preached  th        t 
nest  day,  Sunday.    On  Monday  I  drove  to  Troy,  for  the  purpo       f  visit 
the  churches  there ;  and  on  Tuesday  I  returned  to  this  city.     W   11    wh  t 
was  the  story  ?— of  course,  I  do  not  say  got  up  by  these  gentl  m  by 

the  Public  School  Society — but  it  was  said  that  I,  having  taken  t  w  h  h 
aldermen,  a  bargain  was  struck  between  ua,  and  I  was  to  go  to  Albany  to 
get  the  Catholics  to  vote  against  the  Governor,  and  then  all  would  be  right. 
That  was  a  specimen  of  the  stories  that  were  circulated.  But,  while  we 
were  thus  charged,  they  who  brought  the  accusation  were  tteaiBclves  not 
idle  in  that  very  department.  The  subject  was  introduced  to  their  pulpits, 
and  their  congregations  were  lectured  on  it,  and  from  that  may  be  traced 
the  attempt  to  defeat  Governor  Seward. 

But  we  never  made  this  n  political  question,  and  the  Common  Council 
have  never  acted  on  it  "  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,"  because  it 
never  was  applied  as  a  test ;  but  if  the  question  were  put  between  the  Sec- 
retary's plan  and  the  Public  School  Society,  the  latter  would  soon  break 
down  any  board  that  would  undertake  to  support  them. 

We  were  denied,  it  is  true,  by  the  Common  Council;  but  we  never 
looked  on  them  as  acting,  in  that  matter,  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  regarded  them  as  independent  judges.  And,  really,  there  is  little 
ground  for  surprise  at  their  decisions  in  the  premises. 

Now,  I  will  suppose  a  case.  Let  us  take  that  of  a  bank ;  for  it  is  per- 
haps as  good  an  illustration  as  I  can  furnish  at  the  moment.  A  citizen  baa 
a  controversy  with  the  bank,  and  that  controversy  comes  to  a  trial.  The 
citizen  complains  that  he  is  injured  by  the  directors  of  the  bank ;  he  makes 
out  his  case,  but,  in  the  end,  he  finds,  contrary  to  all  bis  just  anticipations 
and  all  his  views  of  justice,  that  he  is  defeated,  and  judgment  given  against 
him,  "Well,  he  thinks  this  very  hard.  But  he  happens  to  leam  that  the 
judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  and  the  jury  who  rendered  the  ver- 
dict, are  all  directors  of  the  bank,  and  his  wonder  at  the  result  of  the  trial 
ceases.  Do  jou  see  the  application?  These  gentlemen,  after  having  ex- 
cluded all  religious  societies,  made  the  word  "  religion  "  a  kind  of  diw^uali- 
ttcation  in  a  Christian  commimity,  in  the  year  1834 ;  after  tliat,  with  the 
subtlety  which  proves  that  they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  they  got  an  act 
passed,  by  which  the  Common  Council  arc  made  ex-offkio  members  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  and  thus  constituted  them  parties  and  judges  in  the 
cause. 

Let  mc  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any 
gentleman  of  that  Common  Council  would  at  any  time  knowingly  deviate 
from  the  path  of  justice  and  duty  on  account  of  his  official  connection  with 
Jhat  Society ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  powerful 
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influence  in  association,  against  whicli  the  lawa,  with  great  wisdom,  have 
guarded  the  judicial  bench,  when  they  declare  that  a  judge  should  be  of  a 
ringlo  mind,  elevated  above  all  selfish  considerations,  and  whose  interests 
could  never  be  affected  by  the  result  of  anj  official  act  which  lie  might  be 
called  on  to  execute,  or  any  sentence  which  it  might  be  his  duty  to  pro- 
nounce. Here,  then,  were  aldermen  of  different  parties  elected  from  time  to 
time,  and  so  made  members— part  and  parcel— of  this  Society ;  and  I  ask, 
Would  it  have  been  a  gracious  thing  in  them,  after  having  been  so  honored 
with  a  place  in  it,  to  become  adverse  to  the  interests  of  that  body  ?  Let  as 
bear  in  mind,  too,  that  there  is  with  most  people  a  regard  for  consequences ; 
and  no  alderman,  could  imagine  he  would  greatly  benefit  his  interests  by 
opposing  a  corporation  that  has  acf[uired  nearly  the  entire  control  of  all 
the  public  money  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  New  York, 
and  having  its  dependents  spread  from  pne  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  I 
think  it  would  require  a  strong  and  elevated  mind,  an  unusual  amount  of 
moral  courage,  to  enable  any  man  BO  situated  to  oppose  such  a  corporation. 

I  do  not,  then,  admit  the  reasoning  of  Mr,  Ketchum,  for  I  deny  his  pre- 
mises that  tUe  Common  Council  ever  were  "the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple" on  this  subject. 

I  will  now  commence  my  review  of  this  speech,  1  read  it  carefully  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  I  was  myself  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  scarcely 
required  an  answer.  I  was  quite  convinced  of  that,  so  far  as  the  honorable 
senators  were  concerned,  because  I  knew  that,  to  the  minds  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  reasoning,  and  to  detect  at  a  glance  where  the  strength  of  a  posi- 
tion rested,  that  speech  must  have  appeared  a  thing  altogether  out  of  place. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  hinted  to  me  that  the  speech  was  not  intended  for  sena- 
tors alone,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Ketchum  could  furnish  the 
report  went  considerably  to  strengthen  that  opinion.  It  was  said  that, 
though  to  me  the  speech  might  seem  weak,  yet  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
particularly  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  might  seem  very  spe- 
cious, and  produce  in  their  minds  the  very  conclusions  opposite  to  those 
which  we  would  wish  to  see  established.  On  that  ground  I  have  taken  it 
"up ;  and  I  must  say  that,  with  regard  to  Mr,  Ketchum  himself,  I  have  the 
kindest  possible  feeling ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  should  hap- 
pen to  speak  in  a  manner  seemingly  disrespectful,  I  beg  that  it  may  not  be 
considered  as  having  been  so  intended.  Of  the  gentleman  himself  I  cannot 
say  any  thing  disrespectful ;  of  his  speech  I  hope  I  am  permitted  to  say 
whatever  the  evidence  may  authorize.  I  mention  his  name  with  perfect  free- 
dom, because  his  name  is  attached  to  the  speech,  and  because,  principally, 
he  is  the  official  oi^n  of  that  Society,  and  what  he  says  ia  aiready  endorsed 
by  them. 

After  his  introduction,  Mr.  Ketchum  says : 

This,  probably,  may  account  very  sensibly  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  portion  of  the  school  fund  .allotted  to  her  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  those  almoners  of  her  charity  whom  her  representatives  thought 
proper  to  designate.  Now,  I  ask,  was  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
sound  principle  in  this  1    Is  there  any  thing  in  it  which  violates  the  princi- 
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Stop,  Mr.  Ketclium !  I  tell  you  that  there  is  not  one  word  in  that  whole 
report  against  such  a  state  of  thiEga  as  that  yon  represent  to  the  minds  of 
the  senators,  by  making  a  wrong  application.  What  ia  represented  as  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  our  Constitution,  was  the  monopoly — the  exclusive 
system  that  has  succeeded  to  the  former  ;  and  Mr.  Ketchum  is  kind  CBOugh 
to  make  an  anterior  reference  to  the  period  when  all  enjoyed  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  education.  I  stop  him  there,  and  say  that  he  makes 
a  wrong  application.  He  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  senators,  or 
the  community,  by  pretending  that  the  Secretary's  report  trenches  on  the 
enjoyment  of  the  largest  liberty, 

Mr.  Ketchum  goes  on : 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I  gjiall  have  occasion  to  show  by  and  by— 


1  suppos 


u  all  the  States  of  Christendom — there 


are  voluntary  associations,  charitable  associations,  associations  composed  of 
men,  incorporated  or  otherwise,  who  are  willing  to  proffer  their  seryices  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  destitute,  and  to  see  to  the 
application  of  funds  set  apart  for  their  relief.  Such  men  are  always  to  be 
found  in  large  cities — men  of  fortune,  men  of  leisure,  men  of  benevolence, 
who  are  willing  to  associate  together  for  benevolent  objects,  and  who  are 
usually  made  the  almoners  of  the  charity  of  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Ketchum,  in  the  whole  qf  this,  is  gliding  imperceptibly  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  reach.  And  what  is  that  point  t  It  is,  to  fls  on  the 
minds  of  the  senators  that,  as  religious  societies  formerly  took  care  of  their 
poor,  and  as  other  associations  take  care  of  other  objects  of  benevolence,  so 
they  were  to  look  upon  the  Public  School  Society  as  taking  care  of  educa- 
tion. In  endeavoring  to  effect  this  conclusion,  his  reasoning  glides  imper- 
ceptibly, as  on  a  colored  surface  which  is  black  at  one  extremity  and  white 
at  the  other,  but  in  which  the  various  shades  are  so  nicely  mingled  that  you 
cannot  ascertain  the  point  where  the  change  of  color  begins,  so  does  the 
progress  of  his  sophistry  elude  observation,  "  Charitable  associations ! " 
Now,  I  will  examine  Mr.  Ketchum'a  philosophy  here.  I  consider  that  there 
is  here  what  may  be  called  a  rhetorical  picture.  He  personifies  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  calls  it  "  she ; "  then  he  takes  her  and  places  her  on  one 
side,  and  places  all  the  religious  societi^  and  benevolent  societies,  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  amongst  the  rest;  and,  that  being  done,  he  saya  the  city 
of  New  York  made  them  her  "  almoners."  But  when  we  take  these  socie- 
ties away,  where  is  "  she ! "  What  becomes  of  her  1  This  ia  what  I  call  a 
rhetorical  fiction.  Mr.  Ketchum  need  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  city  of 
New  York  made  "  almoners,"  They  were  self-created.  When  you  take  the 
religious  societies,  each  having  its  charity  school,  and  this  Society— which 
we  must  not  call  irreligious,  although  it  has  always  defeated  its  opponents 
by  saying  that  they  profess  religion — these  constitute  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  they  received  the  money  set  apart  for  that  specific  purpose,  and 
in  their  sovereign  power  and  wisdom  they  applied  it  as  they  thought  prop- 
er. They  managed  it  with  perfect  harmony,  for  I  never  heard  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  dispute  when  each  section  of  the  community  assumed  the  man- 
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agement  of  their  own  schools,  and  it  was  on  account  of  a  charge  against  one 
society  of  roisappropriating  the  public  money  tliat  the  controversy  arose. 

Afterward,  referring  to  the  Le^lature  by  which  that  state  of  things 
was  changed  to  the  present,  he  says ; 

Hence,  after  many  discussions  in  the  Assembly  chamber  (discussions  at 
which  all  the  members  were  invited  to  attend — and  almost  all  of  them  did 
attend,  for  we  had  generally  a  quorum,  although  it  was  before  a  committee 
night  after  night),  the  committee  of  the  Assembly  at  length  made  a  report 
favorable  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial ;  but  suggesting,  in  that  very  report, 
whether  even  so  much  as  was  granted  in  the  proportion  referred  to  was  not 
a  violation  of  sound  principle ;  whether,  in  fact,  religions  societies  ou^ht  to 
participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fund  at  all,  because,  by  such  participa- 
tion, the  Jew  might  be  made  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian ;  and, 
vice-nerad,  the  Christian  that  of  the  Jew,  the  Catholic  of  the  Protestant,  the 
Protestant  of  the  Catholic,  and  so  on,  ' 

What  a  splendid  discovery  !  The  people  hitherto  living  in  perfect  har- 
mony, all  enjoying  that  approprialion  of  public  money — not,  perhaps,  es- 
peiiding  it  in  the  wisest  manner,  but,  at  all  events,  without  disturbance  or 
dispute.  But  all  at  once  it  is  discovered  that,  because  they  are  religious 
societies,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  sound  principle  to  allow  them  the  pub- 
lic money.  And  why  1  Because,  in  that  case,  the  money  paid  by  a  Protes- 
tant might  pass  to  the  support  of  a  Catholic  school — or,  if  you  please,  to 
the  school  of  a  Jew  ;  and  that  involved  a  violation  of  conscience.  I  con- 
fess, however,  I  cannot  see  that,  nor  do  I  think  any  reflecting  man  can  see 
it.  But  what  is  the  fact  respecting  the  turn  of  the  legislation  in  relation  to 
the  Public  School  Society,  called,  at  that  time,  "  The  Free-School  Society  "  ! 
Simply  that,  because  at  that  Bethel  Baptist  Church  money  had  been  im- 
properly appropriated,  occasion  was  taken  to  punish  not  the  guilty  party, 
if  there  was  guilt,  but  those  who  had  memorialized  against  the  abuse  of 
public  money,  and  to  disfranchise  every  man  professing  religion,  becausa  the 
members  of  one  particular  Church  had  abused  their  trust !  And  it  is  sus- 
pected that  all  this  was  not  done  without  the  secret  instrumentality  of  that 
very  Free-School  Society  itself,  which  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  profcijsed 
to  have  no  religion  at  all.  So  that,  in  this  very  Ije^slature— though  I  know 
that  another  view  of  it  is  perfectly  lawM — we  see  that  the  reasoning  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Ketchum  would  go  to  brand  a  stigma  on  the  sacredness  of 
religion ;  it  would  lead  to  the  inference  that,  because  the  adherents  of  one 
religious  sect  have  abused  their  trust  in  the  employment  of  the  public 
money,  that,  therefore,  all  profession  of  religion  should  be  an  everlasting 
disqualification !  Bat  I  pronounce  such  an  inference  unworthy  the  citizens 
of  a  land-in  whose  Constitution  Christianity  is  recognized.  And  I  ask, 
Where  was  the  usual  penetration  of  Mr,  Ketchum  when  ho  employed  such 
reasoning  ?  By  the  laws  of  this  State,  church  propertry  is  exempted  from 
taxation  ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  of  such  tender  apprehensions 
can  rest  quietly  at  night,  when  they  reflect  that,  possibly,  Protestant  money 
is  going  tft  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  State  caused  by 
the  exemption  from  taxation  granted  to  Catholic  churches !  But  I  see  no 
harm  at  all  in  the  state  of  things  by  which  money  is  thus  transferred.     All 
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the  churches  aru  repreaeatcd  by  all  the  people,  and  it  matters  not  an  iota  if 
chmchea  are  exempted ;  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  membera  in  another  furm. 

So  with  the  public  school  money.  Although,  in  the  manipulatioa  of  the 
money,  it  miglit  liappen  that  the  identical  dollar  paid  bj  a  Protestant  might 
paaa  into  the  treasury  of  a  Catholic  school,  the  Catholic  dollar  irould  gii 
back  to  replace  it  in  the  Protestant  school ;  it  would  be,  in  the  end,  all  the 
Bame,  for  file  question  is  not  at  al!  about  the  identity  of  the  money.  If  the 
taxes  could  be  kept  separate,  and  the  money  paid  by  the  Protestant  go  into 
tlie  Protestant  box,  and  the  money  paid  by  the  Catholic  go  into  the  Catho- 
lic box,  sure  enough,  they  would  get  their  own  money ;  but  it  would  be  all 
the  same  if  no  such  care  had  been  taken.  Here  I  would  refer  to  the  case  of 
chaplains  in  our  prisons,  &c.,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  Catholic,  but  who  have 
often  received  the  contributions  of  Catholics;  Lave  they  ever  complained 
that  that  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution !  Certainly  not ;  and  that 
practical  view  of  the  matter  should  have  taught  the  gentleman  the  futility 
of  his  re^souing,  that,  if  the  money  of  one  sect  went  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other, it  was  all  the  same ;  it  was  the  money  of  the  people,  received  from 
thom  in  one  form  and  returned  to  them  in  another,  allowing  them,  in  its 
employment,  the  noble  and  grand  privilege — of  which,  I  trust,  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  deprived,  no  matter  how  they  exercise  it — of  obey- 
ing the  dictates  of  their  own  free  consciences. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  gentleman  makes  a  grand  display  of  all 
the  sects  that  were  set  aside  by  the  Society.  Then  he  asks  the  Senate, 
"  Will  this  honorable  body  grant  to  Catholics  what  was  denied  to  all  these ! " 
Bat  there  is  a  difference  here ;  and  vbflt  is  it !  There  is  not  on  record  an 
instance  of  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  sects  that  their  rights 
of  conscience  were  invaded.  Episcopalians  never  made  any  such  complaint, 
nor  did  Presbyterians,  nor  Methodists,  nor  did  any  of  the  other  sects ;  but 
it  happened  that  they  had  charity  schools  attached  to  their  churches,  and 
they  thought,  by  giving  snch  education  as  the  Stnte  required,  they  were 
entitled  to  their  share  of  the  State  bounty.  But  very  different  was  the  case 
of  the  Catholics.  And  now,  suppose  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
reversed,  and  Catholics  liad  the  majority  on  which  the  Society  depends,  and 
would  employ  the  power  conferred  by  it  in  forcing  on  the  whole  community 
Catholic  books  and  Catholic  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  give  the  children  les- 
sons about  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  whole  nation  in 
supposing  the  machine  for  winnovring  corn  to  be  an  impious  invention,  and 
denouncing  those  employing  it  as  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  God  who 
supplies  the  zephyrs  and  the  breeze— suppose  that  case,  and  that  the  ag- 
grieved minority  complained  and  applied  for  redress,  I  trust  that  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  there  would  not  1m  found  a  Common  Council  of  Catholics  who 
would  refuse  to  listen  to  so  just  a  prayer. 

Mr,  Ketchum  says  farther,  when  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Common 
Council  on  this  application,  that  it  had  been  referred  to  a  Law  Committee  ; 
and  he  quotes  the  decision  of  that  committee.  We,  knowing  the  manner  in 
which  our  former  applications  were  disposed  of,  need  not,  of  course,  be  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  in  which  this  report  was  expressed.    To  our  last  appli- 
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cation,  made  in  the  spring  of  1840 — wlien  I  was  abseQt  from  this  countrj — 
to  the  Board  of  Asdatant  Aldermen,  the  usual  negative  was  given ;  but  then 
it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  board  was  surrounded  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Society,  and  these  things  which  we  have  stated,  and  which  they  have  since 
acknowledged,  were  denied  by  them ;  and  on  that  denial  was  grounded  the 
refusal  of  our  application.  The  advocates  of  the  Society  denied  that  there 
were  any  passages  in  their  books  with  which  we  could  find  fault ;  averred 
that  they  contain  nothing  disrespectful  to  our  religion.  But,  since  then, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  retract  that,  and  to  acknowledge  repeatedly  that, 
in  making  these  assertions,  they  were  not  sustained  by  truth ;  that  there 
were  passages  in  those  books  reflecting  upon  our  faith ;  that  these  passages 
had  been  taught  to  the  children  for  years,  and  would  have  been  retained  liil 
this  very  day,  had  it  not  been  for  our  detection  and  exposure.  But  it  was 
not  at  all  surprising  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  Society  stretching  its 
gigantic  branches  over  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  hearing  such  assertions 
from  its  advocates,  the  board  should  deny  our  claim.  But  let  ns  glance  at 
the  conclusion  which  Mr,  Ketchum  draws  from  such  denial.    He  says ; 

That  conclusion  was  ratified  by  their  constituents ;  and  I  believe  that 
every  one  of  the  religious  societies,  or  nearly  so,  excepting  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, acquiesced  in  that  decision.  But  that  society,  year  after  year,  has 
come  before  the  Common  Council,  and  renewed  their  request  for  a  separate 
portion  of  the  school  fund.  With  the  best  feelings  for  the  applicants,  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  with  every  disposition  to  do  whatever  could  ba  done  for 
them,  year  after  year,  and  without  respect  to  politics,  whether  the  one  party 
was  in  the  ascendant  or  the  other  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Common 
Council  have,  with  aim    t  e  t'  'mity  d'    llowed  that  request ;  and  I 

believe  that  nev  thbodin      thd         nfth     body  into  two 

boards,  has  the      b        lut  1 9.     t    g  sed    g    nst  the  ratifica- 

tion of  that  dec  K         f  tl  m  tt     pi         wh    h  ve  complained  ? 

The  Homan  Cath  ! 

I  repeat,  that  Id    y   h    j  h  1      phy    f  th  I  deny  that,  in 

any  case,  that  p  rt  t  1      t     f  tl  mm      ty  th  t  h      petitioned  for  a 

reform  of  this  syst  m  lldtthC  C         1      their  represen- 

tatives on  this  q  A  d  a    th         in  t  Mr.  Ketchum's 

position  is,  that  thi  p  bl     C         1  w      i  rt  th         i  in  which  they 

were  called  to  1  1  ju  Ig  t  And  I  thmk  th  t  t  w  uld  be  well  for 
that  Public  School  Society  and  the  Common  Council,  if  the  latter,  by  their 
election  to  office,  are  to  be  engrafted  into  the  former,  that  the  duty  of  judg- 
ing between  them  and  the  community  were  delegated  to  disinterested  par- 
ties.    Mr.  Ketchum  goes  on  to  say  : 

No  disrespect  was  intended  them.  The  Common  Council,  and  every 
person  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  on  behalf  of  the  Common 
School  Society,  took  great  care  to  say,  "  We  do  not  reject  you  because  you 
are  Eoman  Catholics;  and,  as  evidence  of  this  truth,  we  give  you  the  fact 
that  we  have  rejected  similar  applications  from  powerful  Protestants ;  but 
we  reject  your  request  because  we  believe  that  a  sound  genera!  principle  wil! 
not  allow  ns  to  grant  it." 

So  there  was  always  a  precaution  observed.  Indeed,  I  myself  remarked 
that  before  the  Common  Council.  They  uniformly,  with  one  exception,  said 
that  they  did  not  oppose  us  because  we  were  Catholics.    But  Dr.  Spring, 
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with  great  magnanimity  and  caador,  neglected  to  take  the  hint,  bnt  de- 
clared that  he  was  apprehensive  of  our  faith  gaining  ground.  He  would 
oppose  us,  and  preserve  the  Societj  as  it  was,  even  though  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics  should  be  damaged,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  preferred  the 
religion  of  Voltaire  to  that  of  Fenelon.  The  sentiment  was  indeed  a  blaek 
one,  and  it  was  rendered  blacker  by  the  brightness  of  the  candor  with 
which  it  was  uttered,  i 

Here  again  Mr,  Ketchum  states  what  is  incorrect.    He  says : 

"We  have  rejected  similar  applications  from  powerful  Protestants. 

I  deny  that.  I  refer  him  to  the  rccorcls  of  the  Common  Couucil,  and  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  will  not  find  there  one  "  similar  application." 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  application. 
For,  although  one  denomination  of  Protestants  may  differ  from  another,  and 
may  carry  their  attachment  to  their  respective  dogmas  to  great  length,  jet 
there  is  one  common  ground  on  which  they  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
exception,  meet.  What  is  it !  That  the  Bible  alone,  as  understood  by  each 
individual,  is  their  rule  of  faith.  They  could,  therefore,  unite  on  their  pub- 
lic school  question  so  far  as  the  Bible  was  concerned.  But  then  they  re- 
quired that  Catholic  children,  whose  creed  never  admitted  that  principle, 
should  bo  taught  that  doctrine.  They  had  not  the  same  reason  that  we  had 
to  go  before  the  Common  Council,  Wc  felt  that  wo  might  as  well  at  once 
give  up  to  them  our  children,  and  allow  them  to  educate  them  as  they 
pleased,  as  to  send  them  to  their  schools.  I  deny,  then,  the  statement,  that 
"  similar  applications  "  were  made. 

Mr.  Ketchum  proceeds : 

I  say,  that  the  Corporarion  have  been  desirous,  so  far  as  that  body  possi- 
bly could,  BO  far  as  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty,  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  general  principle,  to  accommodate  these  parties. 
They  have  granted  a  privilege  out  of  this  fund  to  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
nomination,  which  has  not  been  granted  to  any  other.  The  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, so  called,  under  direction  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  connected 
with  it  (I  believe  I  am  right ;  if  not,  1  should  be  happy  to  be  corrected), 
established  a  most  benevolent  institution  in  the  city  of  New  York,  called 
the  Orphan  Asylum — the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  They  took  into 
this  institution  poor  and  destitute  orphans.  They  fed  them  and  clothed 
them  most  meritoriously,  and  they  thus  relieved  the  city  of  New  York  of 
the  maintenance  of  many  who  would  otherwise,  probably,  have  been  a 
charge  upon  it.  After  long  discusiMon,  and  with  some  hesitancy,  yet  over- 
come by  the  desire  to  oblige,  and  aware  of  the  limitation  arising  from  the 
very  nature  of  that  institution,  the  Corporation  did  permit  the  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  to  receive  money  from  this  ftind ;  and,  during  the  last  year, 
it  received  some  $1,463  for  the  education  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  children — in  common  with  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  those  other  benevolent  and  Christian  institutions  which  are 
altogether  of  a  Catholic  character,  in  the  most  comprehensive  acceptation 
of  that  term,  as  they  are  under  no  sectarian  influence  or  government. 

And  pray,  what  sort  of  an  institution  is  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  1 
Is  religion  not  taught  there !  And  yet  Mr,  Ketchum  singles  out  the  Catho- 
lic Orphan  Asylum,  and  speaks  of  the  favor  conferred  upon  it,  in  order  to 
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show  the  libeTality  of  the  Common  Council.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  that 
body  for  hayiug  placed  oura  on  the  same  footing  with  other  institutions  of 
A  kindred  character.  Bnt  the  Common  Council  have  granted  money  to  the 
Protestant  Half-Orphan.  Aaylum,  and  denied  an  amplication  of  a  aimilar 
grant  to  the  Catholics.  How  can  Mr,  Kctclmm  assert  that  a  "privilege" 
has  heen  granted  to  us  exclusively ! 

la  reference  to  our  last  application,  Mr.  Ketebum  proceeds ; 

The  subject,  I  repeat,  underwent  a  very- full  and  free  discussion;  and, 
after  that  had  terminated,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  gravely  considered  and 
discussed  the  subject,  and  at  length,  after  aome  delay,  came  to  the  concln- 
aion  that  they  would  go  and  visit  the  schools.  Soma  of  tJxe  members  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Schools,  feeling  sensibly  alive  on  the  subject,  expressed  to 
me  an  apprehenaion  that  this  was  a  mere  evasion,  and  they  feared  that  the 
question  had  now  become  mingled  with  politics.  But  I  said,  "  Wait,  gen- 
tlemen; let  them  go  and  see  your  schools;  it  is  a  natural  desire.  They 
ought  to  go.  It  is  a  great  and  delicate  question,  and  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  all  its  details."  They  went  and  visited  the  public 
schools  and  the  Boman  Catholic  schools,  and  they  incorporated  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  in  a  report  which  I  have  before  me,  and  from  which  I 
shall  quote  by  and  by.  It  is  drawn  np  with  great  ability,  and  the  decision 
was,  with  but  one  dissenting  Toico,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should 
be  rejected ;  and  it  was  rqected. 

On  this  I  remart,  in  reference  to  what  I  have,  I  believe,  already  referred 
to,  that  there  baa  been  alwaya  a  panacea  for  every  evil — the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  visit  the  schools.  Why,  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in 
the  world  I  A  little  training,  a  little  arrangement,  a  judicious  wink  to  the 
teachers,  will  prepare  every  thing,  ao  that  it  will  be  very  hard  if  a  pleasing 
exhibition  could  not  be  got  up  in  any  one  of  these  schools  for  one  hour,  oa 
any  day  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  aixty-five  in  the  year. 

But  this  has  heen  the  invariable  remedy — no  looking  at  the  wounds 
which  the  system  was  frem  year  to  year,  and  from  day  to  day,  inflicting  on 
less  favored  portions  of  the  community ;  no  visit  to  the  back  streets  and 
miserable  lanes  of  this  city,  in  wliich  so  large  a  portion  of  its  future  inhab- 
itants are  grovelling  in  exposure  to  vice  and  degradation.  Nothing  of  that 
was  thought  of.  But  the  schools,  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  a  million  of  money,  were  inspected,  and  the  gratified  and 
approving  visitors  returned  to  the  Common  Council,  to  make  their  report 
that  it  was  an  excellent  system,  perfect  in  its  details  and  admirable  in  its 
workings,  and  it  was  only  the  absurd  bigotry  and  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
Catholics  that  prevented  them  from  reaping  its  benefits. 

Then  he  compares,  with  all  this,  the  state  of  our  humble  schools.  Wei!, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  Catholic  Bchoola  were  in  the  best  order. 
But  here  I  remark,  that,  whilat  at  every  stage  and  step  of  the  progress  of 
this  question  I  have  been  obliged  to  controvert  false  statements,  I  can  chal- 
lenge them  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  they  could  dispute  the 
truth  of  any  of  our  documents.  And  now  I  will  J^ve  a  passing  notice  to 
that  visit  to  the  Catholic  schools.     Ilear  this  statement.     This  committee 

We  also  visited  three  of  the  schools  established  by  the  petitioners,  and 
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we  found  them  as  repreMntecl,  lameatablj  dcQcictit  iu  accommodations,  and 
supplies  of  books  and  teacters ;  the  rooms  were  all  exccsslTely  crowded  and 
poorly  ventilated ;  the  books  much  worn,  as  well  as  deficient  in  numbers, 
and  the  teachers  not  sufficiently  numerous ;  yet,  with  all  these  disadvan- 
t^es,  though  not  able  to  compete  suecessfany  with  the  public  schools,  they 
exhibited  a  progress  which  was  truly  creditable  ;  and  Trith  the  same  means 
at  their  disposal,  they  would  doubtless  soon  be  able,  under  suitable  direc- 
tion, greatly  to  improve  their  condition. 

Such  is  their  testimony. 

And  now,  shall  I  pass  over  this  opportunity  of  mating  a  comparison  t 
When  questioned  before  the  Senate,  the  Society  stated  that  they  could  not 
get  the  children  to  come ;  and  here  are  our  schools  crowded  to  excess  1  I 
can  show  you,  in  a  room  not  much  lai^er  than  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  two  of  the  columns  supporting  tlie  gallery  of  this  building  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  upward  of  two  hundred  children  crowded 
together.  Yet  the  Public  School  Society  are  obliged  to  pay  $1,000  a  year 
of  public  money  to  visitora  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  children  to  their 
schools.  For  the  fact  came  out,  in  the  course  of  the  inv&tigation,  that 
they  paid  that  aom  yearly  to  tract  distributors  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated ; 
whilst  we,  in  our  poverty,  could  not  find  room  or  books  or  teachere  for  the 
multitudes  of  children  that  thronged  upon  ua,  and  whom  this  exclusive  sys- 
tem consigns  to  degradation  and  ignorance  and  vice,  imleaa  something  be 
done  for  them  by  others 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  that  very  committee.  And  yet  the  decision  to 
which  they  came  ia  quoted  by  Mr.  Ketchum  as  proof  that  a  "  great  princi- 
ple"— of  which  no  definition  known  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  apeech — prevented  them  from  granting  our  petition.  Well,  I  have 
called  your  attention  already,  and  would  do  so  again,  to  a  point  that  shows 
as  clear  as  noonday  that  this  denial  waa  cot  benevolent  toward  ns,  nor  in 
accordance  with  equal-handed  justice.  They  had  opposed  us  aa  a  sect— as 
being  Catholics.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however — a  man  whose  integrity 
af  character,  legal  knowledge,  and  profound  and  statesmanlike  views  have 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community-— placed  the  question  on 
entirely  different  grounda.  Mr,  Eetchum,  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  speech 
before  the  Common  Council,  declared,  that  to  the  Public  School  Society  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  was  rather  a  burd  wh  h  th  ig  but  the  ex- 
treme benevolence  of  their  nature  had  p  pt  1  tl  m  t  assume  ;  and, 
unless  they  were  saved  from  thia  continued  g  t  t  th  y  would  throw  it 
off.  Well,  Mr.  Spencer  excludes  all  these  obj  t  hi  t  at  res,  and  places 
the  question  on  a  broad  basis,  ent  ly  m  d  f  m  II  ectarianism ;  and 
then,  where  are  these  benevolent         tl  m       wh  b     1  ned  with  their 

charge — these  "  humble  almoners  f  th  p  bl  boimty  ?  At  Albany, 
ready  for  a  new  fight  I     Not  for  th  h     1    b  t  to  oppose  the  Secretary ; 

for  Mr.  Spencer  only  wishes  to  mak  d  t  Ik  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
land  wc  live  in— like  other  departm  t  f  h  m  industry  and  enterprise- 
free  1  He  would  not  hold  the  balances  so  as  to  afford  the  least  advantage 
to  any  party,  but  would  make  all  equal,  and  secure  to  thcra  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  established  by  the  Constitution  of  tlie  country.      And  who 
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i  him  J  The  Public  School  Society.  Their  interests  were  not  io- 
Taded,  but  they  could  not  admit  the  principle  that  we  were  to  receive  edu- 
cation consistently  with  the  lawa  of  the  State.  Why  1  You  will  find  that, 
in  the  course  of  Mr.  Eetchum's  speech,  he  says  the  Public  School  Society 
could  not  stand  one  day  if  education  were  made  free.  If  the  monopoly 
which  they  haTe  wielded  for  sixteen  years  shonld  be  touched  by  the  little 
finger  of  free  trade,  they  ivoiild  perish.  "  They  cannot  live  a  day."  And, 
gentlemen,  if  they  cannot  live  one  day  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  free- 
dom, then  I  say  that  half  a  day's  existence  is  quite  enough  for  their  exclu- 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Ketcham  has  introduced  the  committee  to  the 
schools,  and  now  he  comes  to  the  point : 

Who,  then,  complain  of  the  operation  of  this  system?  Our  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  Roman  Cathohcs. 

Failing  to  get,  from  the  hands  of  a  body  thus  constituted,  the  redress  for 
the  grievance  which  they  complained  of,  they  come  here  and  now  ask  it  of 
you,  1  say,  they  come  here,  because  I  will  presently  show  you,  from  their 
memorials,  that  none  iut  they  come  here. 

Ho  has  brought  it  round  to  that,  and  he  thinks  that,  if  that  be  estab- 
lished, the  same  prejudices,  the  same  means,  that  were  employed  to  defeat 
ua  in  New  York,  would  be  equally  efficacious  at  Albany.     He  says  ; 

Failing  to  accomplish  their  purpose  through  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  they  come  and  ask  ^it  here.  Failing  in  their  application 
to  a  body  of  representatives  to  whom  they  have  applied  year  after  year, 
and  who  represent  a  population  in  which  is  intermingled  a  greater  mass  of 
Roman  Catholic  voters  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

See  the  advantage  that  he  takes  of  onr  known  forbearance,  and  their 
activity.  Because  we,  with  honorable  motives  that  should  have  been  better 
appreciated,  abstained  ftom  making  this  question  a  political  one.  But  they 
did  make  it  such  a  question,  and  endeavored  to  deter  all  public  men  from 
rendering  justice  to  the  oppressed  Catholics. 

Now,  I  am  no  politician  ;  I  belong  to  no  patty,  and  I  can  also,  perhaps, 
speak  with  the  greater  freedom,  because  we  have  high-minded  friends,  and 
opponents  too,  amongst  both  political  parties,  and  I  can  perhaps  give  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  Mr.  Eetchum's  allusion  to  "  voters." 

After  tlie  election  of  the  Governor,  the  papers  in  the  views  of  this  Soci- 
ety referred  to  it  as  a  warning;  and  not  only  so,  but  individuals  here  wrote 
to  the  Governor  in  terms  of  reproach  against  the  Catholics  and  the  Irish,  for 
not  having  been  more  grateful  to  him.  They  taunted  him  with  it.  And 
how  is  that  to  be  answered  3  I  should  be  sorry  that  ever  the  Irish  should 
be  ungrateful  under  any  circumstances,  or  ever  forget  a  friend :  and  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  high  and  noble  principles  of  justice  and  equality 
laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  this  country  seem  to  be  passing  rapidly  into 
oblivion.  If  a  public  man  stands  up  for  the  rights  of  even  the  humblest 
portion  of  the  community,  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
every  man  who  loves  his  country.  Not  that  the  Governor  conferred  on  us 
any  peculiar  favor.  I  disclaim  that ;  he  never  asked  any  thing  for  us  but 
what  wo  conceived  our  right    But  still  he  was  taunted  with  references  to 
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the  ingratitude  of  the  Iriah.  It  was  aaiS,  "  There  is  what  you  got  by  adTO- 
cating  the  cause  of  the  Irish  1 "  That  shows  whether  we  made  our  question 
a  political. one ;  and  I  am  glad,  in  one  sense,  that  the  Irish  did  not  vary 
from  the  principles  in  politics  to  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attach- 
ing themselvea ;  because  that  demonstrates  that,  whateTCi  may  be  the  opin- 
ion of  calculating  politicians  respecting  the  Irish,  that  portion  of  this  com- 
munity have,  perhaps,  after  aU,  an  integrity  of  character  and  purity  of  prin- 
ciple which  is  not  unfrequently  found  wanting  amongst  more  elevated  classes 
of  both  political  patties  It  was  discovered,  then,  that  the  Irish  would  not 
abandon  their  principles  from  selfish  motives  But  noiv  let  mc  ask,  What 
was  the  ease  on  the  other  side  t  Many  of  them  turned  quietly  round,  aban- 
doning all  their  old  pulitical  a^ocjations  and  fnends,  in  order  to  let  Gov- 
ernor Seward  know  how  much  he  had  dared,  when  he  declared  for  Justice 
and  equal  rights  to  all 

Such  was  tlie  case,  and  our  opponents  cannot  deny  it  Mr.  Eetchum, 
then,  is  unfortunite  lu  his  allusion  He  ought  not— jf  he  had  what  I  shall 
not  now  mention— if  he  had  had  presence  of  mind,  I  will  say,  ho  ought  not 
to  have  alluded  to  that  matter  at  all,  because  it  has  brought  up  the  proofs 
of  what  was  done  by  hia  own  clients,  whilst  our  vindication  is  triumphantly 
effected. 

We  have  thus  been  enabled  to  refute  all  the  charges  urged  against  us 
from  the  pulpits  and  religious  presses  at  the  disposition  of  the  Society,  that 
wo  made  a  political  question  of  it,  and  so  forth.    They  did,  but  we  did  not, 

Glcntlemen,  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  some  topics  than  I  intended,  and 
made  less  progress  in.  my  review  of  this  speech  than  I  anticipated.  On  to- 
morrow evening  I  will  proceed  with  ray  remarks. 

On  Friday  evening  a  severe  storm  prevailed,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  to  Monday,  wlien  Bishop  Hughes  proceeded 
as  follows : 

MONDAY  EVEKIHO, 

Bishop  Hughes  rose,  and  proceeded  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Chairman  abd  Gentlemeh  :  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  question  we  are  now  discussing  has  passed,  or,  at  least,  is 
now  passing,  through  the  second  stage  of  its  progress.  In  the  first  stage  we 
had  to  apply  to  the  city  authorities ;  and  we  were  obliged,  by  the  circum- 
Btancea  of  the  case,  and  for  reasons  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  apply 
in  a  character  which  we  did  nnt  desire,  but  which  was  forced  upon  us  by 
circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control.  The  issue  of  that  application 
is  known.  Then  we4aid  our  grievances  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  referred,  placed 
it  upon  grounds  altogether  different  from  those  on  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  considered.  Consequently,  it  was  necessary  for  mc,  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Ketchuin's  speech,  to  consider  it  under  two  heads.  And  hitherto  my 
remarks  on  it  have  applied  to  the  question  under  fhe  circumstances  in 
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which  it  was  preyioua  to  its  reference  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  "We 
have  DOW,  however,  to  consider  it  on  the  groimd  on  which  it  has  heen 
placed  in  the  able  and  eloquent  and  liberal  report  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer. 
And  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  in  the  first  place,  that,  taking  into  account 
the  principles  of  equality  and  of  justice  that  pervade  that  document,  I  did 
conceive  that  the  Public  School  Society  could  act  have  found  any  objections 
against  it.  For  jou  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Spencer  removes  entirely  the 
objections  MxgeA  before  the  Common  Council  against  the  recognition  of  our 
claims.  Thrae  objections  were  grounded  on  the  principle  that  no  sect  or 
religious  denomination  had  anything  to  do  with  the  money  appropriated 
for  tlie  purpose  of  education.  The  Secretary  has  completely  obviated  that 
objeetion.  He  has  regarded  the  petitioners  in  their  civil  capacity.  He  has 
exhibited  the  broad  and  general  grounds  on  which  every  public  institution 
in  this  country  is  conducted ;  but  we  find  these  gentlemen,  nevertheless,  as 
zealous,  and  their  advocates  as  eloquent,  against  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer  as 
they  had  been  against  us.  There  can  be  no  charge,  now,  that  a  recognition 
of  our  claims  would  favor  sectarianism — a  union  of  Church  and  State.  All 
that  has  disappeared,  and  with  it,  we  had  hoped,  would  have  disappeared 
the  opposition  to  our  claims. 

I  will  now  follow  Mr.  Ketehum  in  his  arguments  before  the  Senate. 
And,  first  of  all,  I  would  direct  jour  attention  to  the  number  of  times  in 
which  he  repeats  that  the  petitioners  are  Catholics.  He  twists  and  turns 
that  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  order  to.  convince  the  senators  that,  though  we 
applied  in  the  character  of  citizens,  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  away 
from  us,  and  we  were  to  be  clothed  before  that  honorable  body  with  our 
religious  character,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Ketehum,  I  should  have  less  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  this  Government,  less  afiection  for  its  constituted 
authorities,  if  I  thought  that  such  a  circumstance  could  militate  against  us 
in  the  mmds  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  elected  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  to  the  guardianship  of  equal  rights.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Ketehum  has  miitaken  the  character  of  that  assembly— that  he  has 
exerted  himselt  m  vam  to  fix  on  us  the  epithet  of  Roman  Catholics,  when 
we  appealed  m  the  character  of  citizens,  and  when  our  right  to  worship 
God  accordmg  to  the  dictates  of  our  conseiecee  had  been  already,  A  priori, 
recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  And  I  ask,  Is  there  any 
crime  in  being  a  Eoman  Catholic  !  Is  there  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in 
brinpng  that  against  us  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  country 
which  could  justify  the  hope  of  prejudicing  the  minds  of  senators  by  such 
an  allusion  3  No.  In  the  days  when  men  stood  side  by  side  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  blood  touched  blood  in  the  battle-strife,  and  with  their 
brave  swords  they  won  the  freedom  of  theu'  country,  was  it  asked,  Who  is 
a.  Catholic  i  or,  Who  is  a  Protestant  ?  Had  Mr.  Ketehum  forgotten  the 
names  anS  deeds  of  Kosciusko,  of  Pulaski,  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  Catholic 
soldiers  of  Catholic  France  3  Was  there  any  thing  said  against  that  religioD 
by  the  fathers  of  our  country,  when  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liber- 
ties we  now  enjoy  3  Was  there  any  such  charge  against  Charles  Carroll, 
when  he  came  and  signed  that  glorious  Declaration,  risking  more  than  all 
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the  other  signers  together  ?  No.  Nor  have  we  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  religion,  and  God  forbid  we  ever  should !  I  throw  back,  then,  that 
manceuvre  oE  Mr,  Kctchum,  and  tell  him,  This  is  not  the  country  whose 
Constitution  makes  apparent  to  the  world  that,  to  be  a  Boman  Catholic, 
involves  a  deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Last  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  signed  by  Catholics 
alone ;  this  year,  the  petition  had  other  signatures.  True,  the  petitioners 
were  generally  Catholics,  but  others  signed  it  too ;  and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  they  thought  they  asked  hut  for  justice.  However,  Mr.  Ketchum,  in 
order  to  accomplish  hia  purpose,  takes  up  the  petition  presented  last  year, 
nnd  taunts  the  Secretary,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  artifice  in  making  it  appear 
that  the  members  of  other  religious  denominations  had  joined  in  our  peti- 
tion.    He  says : 

3  discovered  by  the  Secretary's  sagacity. 

What  docs  ho  mean  Ijy  that  allusion,  except  to  remind  the  Secretary  that 
it  was  by  prejudicing  the  public  mind  by  misrepresentations,  that  certain 
partisans  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  vote  for  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor ?  If  Mr.  Kctchum  does  not  intend  that  by  this  delicate  hint,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  he  does  mean.    He  then  affects  to  take  up  the  objections : 

One  of  their  complaints  is,  that  the  people  are  not  represented  in  this 
Public  School  Society ;  that  here  is  an  agency  used  for  a  great  public  pur- 
pose which  the  people  do  not  directly  choose ;  and  they  complain  of  the 
Public  School  Society  being  a  close  corporation. 

Certainly,  all  these  are  grounds  of  complaint,  and  all  these  are  so  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  that  you  have  but  to  read  that  docu- 
ment to  see  that  Mr.  Ketchum  cannot  shake  one  solitary  position  of  that 
honorable  gentleman.  Is  not  the  Public  School  Society  a  close  corporation  ? 
And  is  not  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer's  report  calculated  to  place  it  on  the  same 
basis  on  which  all  our  free  public  institutions  are  founded  ?  Is  the  Secre- 
tary not  a  reformer,  then,  in  reference  to  that  Society !  He  does  here  pre- 
cisely what  Lord  John  Russell  attempts  to  do  in  England,  when  he  endeav- 
ors to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the  com  laws,  and  to  make  bread  cheap ; 
Mr.  Spencer  wishes  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  education,  and  to  make 
voting  and  education — the  bread  of  knowledge — cheap.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  same  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  choosing  a  sheriff, 
or  a  governor,  "or  a  president,  without  paying  for  the  privilege,  should  also 
have  the  right  of  choosing  the  teachers  of  their  children  without  paying  ten 
dollars  for  it.  Mr.  Ketchum  passes  over  that  very  lightly.  That  is  a  point 
not  to  be  seriously  dwelt  upon,  and  he  glides  into  the  old  charge  preferred 
before  the  Common  Council,  and  takes  up  the  old  objections,  although  not 
one  of  them  was  presented  in  the  petition  before  the  Senate.  Keeping 
always  before  the  mind  of  the  senators  that  we  are  Catholics,  he  affects  to 
take  up  these  objections,  and  says : 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  now  to  be 
stated ;  there  is  no  complaint  in  these  memorials,  nor  will  you  hear  any  from 
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any  aoiirce,  that  the  Public  School  Society  does  not  fUmish,  to  aU  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  their  schools,  a  gooii  literary  education. 

Let  me  caution  Mr.  Ketchum  not  to  be  so  fast,  oud  I  will  give  him  my 
reasons.  From,  the  manner  in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted,  it  is 
the  eaaieat  thing  in  the  world  to  have  all  ready  prepared  for  the  day  of  visi- 
tation. "When  the  esaminera  present  themselves,  pet  classes  are  arranged, 
and  in  them  pet  pnpils,  who  will  perform  their  part  admirably  well.  It  is 
easy  to  have  all  this  array,  and  so  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  esjjibi- 
tion  than  an  examination.  But  if  they  desire  their  examinations  to  create 
nniyersal  coaQdence,  let  them  have  them  as  they  are  conducted  in  European 
universities,  where  the  pupils  stand  forward,  and  any  person  who  chooses 
examines  them ;  wlien  not  the  choice  and  prepared  pupils  are  taken,  but  the 
sulgects  of  examination  are  selected  indiscriminately  from  the  classes.  Let 
such  a  method  he  adopted  here,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  thai  Mr.  Ketchum 
will  not  have  any  thing  to  boast  of  over  other  schools.  I  do  not,  however, 
blame  the  visitors  for  not  finding  fault  with  the  external  management  of 
these  schools.  I  think  it  excellent ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
that  opinion  was  afforded  in  our  willingness  to  adopt  and  pface  the  superin- 
tendence of  our  schools  in  the  hands  of  these  very  gentlemen. 

But  Mr.  Ketchum  goes  on  : 

The  Roman  CatKblics  complain,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  cannot  con- 
scientiously send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  becanse  we  do  not  give 
religious  instruction  in  a  definite  form  and  of  a  decided  and  definite  cnar- 
acter.  They  complwn,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  school-books  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  Society  contain  passages  reflecting  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And  they  complain,  in  the  third  place,  that  we  use  the  Bible  with- 
out note  or  comment ;  that  the  school  is  opened  in  the  morning  by  calling 
the  children  to  order  and  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible — our  common  vei> 
sioD,  These  are  the  three  grounds  on  which  they  base  their  conscientious 
scruples. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  complain  of  any  one  of  these  things  in 
our  petition  to  the  Senate.  One  of  these  complaints  was  expressed  in  the 
petition  t    tl     C  mm      C  1      d  I  h        already  explained  the  reasons 

of  that  p        tt  Bt       thpttnt   the  Senate,  we  said,  in  general 

terms,  th  t  th  t  ru£l       f  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citi- 

zens wer  1  t  d  by  th  y  t  pur  1  in  these  schools.  I  will,  however, 
take  up  thes      bj    t  i 

Mr.  Kthm      ythtw  plai     m  the  first  place,  that  we  cannot 

send  ou  h  Idr  t  th  hi  f  th  Public  School  Society  "  because 
religion  t  th        t       lit     f       d      d  d  and  definite  character."     Mr. 

Ketchum  rtai  lyha.  t  t  t  d  th  Ij  tion  correctly,  for  I  defy  hun  to 
find  such  word  p  1 1  W       n  plained  in  general  against  these 

schools,  that,  by  divorcing  religion  and  literature,  they  endangered  the  best 
interests  of  children  who  were  to  grow  up  to  be  men,  and  who,  to  be  useful 
members  of  the  coramunify,  should  have  their  minds  imbued  with  correct 
principles,  and  could  not  be  so  without  being  made  acquainted  with  some 
religions  principles.  But  we  never  complained  that  they  did  not  give  "  defi- 
nite religious  instruction."    Par  from  it ;  and  when  Mr.  Ketchum  asserted 
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that  we  did,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  asserted  what  ho  mast  or  might  have 
known  to  he  untrue.  And  how  do  I  prove  it  t  In  our  propositions  to  the 
committee  of  the  Common  Council,  when  they  had  gone  through  with  their 
ceremony  of  Tisiting  the  schools,  and  the  Society  had  offered  their  propo- 
sitions, the  very  last  article  of  our  proposal  was  in  these  words ;  "  But  noth- 
ing of  their  (t.  e.,  Catholic)  dogmas,  nothing  against  the  creed  of  any  other 
religions  denomination,  shall  be  introduced."  Mr.  Ketchum  saw  that ;  and 
I  ask  him,  How  could  he  undertake  to  make  an  argument  by  substituting 
language  entirely  different  from  ours,  and  presenting  it  as  our  objection  ! 
How  could  he  say  that  we  found  fault  with  the  Public  School  Society  for 
not  teaching  religion  in  a  "  definite  form,"  when  they  always  disclaimed  the 
right  to  teach  it  at  all,  and  considered  it  a  crime  for  any  denomination  to 
ask  for  it  ?  This  is  what  I  call  substitution — invention— a  course  unworthy 
of  Mr.  Ketchum,  of  his  profession,  and  of  that  Society  of  which  he  was  the 

I  am  well  aware  that,  to  a  hasty  reader,  Mr.  Ketchum's  speech  will 
appear  very  logical  indeed.  But  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe  that, 
wUle  he  reasons  logically,  by  drawing  correct  inferences  from  his  premises, 
he  has  taken  care  previously  to  change  the  premises,  and,  instead  of  taking 
our  principle  as  submitted  by  us,  he  gradually  shifts  it ;  preserving,  how- 
ever, enough  to  deceive  a  cm'sory  reader,  until  he  substitutes  one  entirely 
different,  from  which  he  reasons  very  logically,  of  course.  Let  us  suppose 
Mr.  Ketchum  a  professor  of  law  in  some  university — for  I  have  no  doubt  he 
Goald  fill  such  a  chair,  and  adorn  it,  too,  if  he  would — and  imagine  him 
addressing  a  class  of  students.  He  says,  "  Gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tilings  in  our  profession  is,  to  know  how  to  conduct  an  an^ument, 
which  you  must  always  do  with  lo^ca!  precision.  And,  to  effect  this,  you 
are  to  follow  this  excellent  rule:  if  your  facts  sustain  your  conclusions, 
well ;  if  not,  you  must  find  other  facts  that  will.  The  principle  of  this  rule 
I  call  the  principle  of  substitution,  and  an  admirable  principle  it  is ;  but 
you  must  be  cautious  how  you  use  it,  especially  before  a  judge  and  jury. 
But  if  it  is  before  a  public,  which  reads  fast — for  there  is  a  great  dea!  to  be 
read— you  will  find  it  work  very  well.  Kecollect,  then,  gentlemen,  this 
great  principle — '  substitute '  in  your  reasoning." 

In  such  a  way  wc  might  imagine  Mr.  Ketchum  addressing  his  students. 
And  you  will  find  that  few  reason  illogicaJly.  Even  the  inmates  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  reason  very  logically.  One  ot  them,  perhaps,  imagines 
himself  a  clock.  He  says,  "  Stand  off !  Don't  shake  me ;  I  am  obliged  to 
keep  time."  That  is  logical  reasoning.  The  only  mistake  is,  that  he  "  sub- 
stitutes "  a  clock  for  a  living  creature ;  and,  reasoning  from  this  substitu- 
tion, he  draws  the  conclusion  admirably.    3o  it  is  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

We  did  not,  I  tell  Mr.  Ketchum,  ask  the  Public  School  Society  to  teach 
religion  in  any  definite  form.  We  never  complained  of  their  not  teachii^ 
it.  We  never  did  ask  such  an  unreasonable  thing  from  men  who  made  it  a 
crime  for  religious  societies  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  public  money. 

He  then  states  another  objection ;  "  that  the  hooks  used  in  the  schools 
cont^n  passages  reflecting  on  the  Catholic  Church."     That  is  true ;  and  he 
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Baja,  in  the  thircl  place,  that  we  object  that  "  the  Protestant  version  of  the 
Bible  is  used,  and  that  the  schools  are  opened  by  calling  the  children  to 
order  and  reading  a  paasage  from  that  Bible."  Not  a  word  of  that  in  our 
petition.  That  is  "  substitution  "  again — renioring  the  objections  presented 
by  us,  and  substituting  others  which  might,  as  he  supposed,  lead  to  the 
denial  of  our  claims,  on  the  ground  that  we  object  unreasonably. 

Mr.  Ketchum  takes  up  the  ohjectlon,  and,  in  order  to  show  how  unrea- 
sonable that  was,  he  submits  the  proposition  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
passing  altogether  over  ours,  which  common  justice  required  should  have 
been  also  presented,  as  it  would  have  discovered  on  oui  part  a  similar  dis- 
position, and  have  entirely  undeceived  the  eenntors  as  to  any  alleged  claim 
to  have  religion  taught  in  a  definite  form. 

There  was  no  official  declaration  guarding  against  the  possibUitj  that, 
next  year,  another  board  might  alter  all  these  books  to  a  worse  state  than 
ever;  and,  consequently,  their  offer  to  expunge  their  books  was  altogether 
nugatory.     Mr,  Ketchum  says,  however ; 

This  portion  of  the  report,  as  wiD  be  seen,  has  reference  to  these  offenaiTe 
passages.  Now,  every  body  will  say  that  is  a  fair  offer — we  will  strike  them 
out.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  submit  whether  here,  in  thia  conn- 
try,  we  must  not,  in  matters  of  conflicting  opinions,  give  and  take  a  little  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  find  the  Public  School  Society,  although  very  good  at 
taking,  at  all  disposed  to  give  any  thing. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  find  something  in  any  public  school-book, 
of  much  length,  and  containing  much  variety  of  matter,  reflecting  upon  the 
Methodists — upon  the  heated  zeal,  probably,  of  John  Wesley,  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  reflecting  upon  the  Episcopalians,  the  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 
Occasional  sentences  will  find  their  way  into  public  discourses,  which,  if 
viewed  critically,  and  regarded  in  a  captious  spirit,  rather  reflect  upon  the 
doctrines  of  all  those  churches. 

In  this  way  he  gets  over  these  passages,  most  insulting  to  ua  and  our 
religion,  which  I  pointed  out  to  these  gentlemen,  after  their  having  incul- 
cated them  in  the  minds  of  the  children  for  sixteen  years  past.  We  have 
lo  add,  however,  that,  in  examining  these  books,  wo  found  no  passages 
reflecling  on  those  denominations. 

Now,  1  wUl  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Ketchum's  views  respecting  con- 
scieuce  and  conscientious  scruples.  We  supposed  that,  when  a  man  could 
not  do  a  thing  in  conscience,  the  reason  was,  that  ho  thought,  by  doing  it, 
he  would  offend  God.  This  is  what  we  supposed  to  he  a  conscientious  diffi- 
culty ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  we  did  not  object  (as  he  says,  and  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  treat  of  presently)  to  the  Protestants  reading  their  version 
of  the  Bible ;  because,  believing  it  right,  they  could  use  it  with  a  good  con. 
science.  But  we  Catholics  did  not  approve  of  that  version ;  many  other 
denominations  do  not  approve  of  it — tho  Baptists  and  Unitarians,  for 
instance  ;  and  our  objection  was,  that  Mr.  Ketchum  and  the  Public  School 
Sodety  would  force  on  us  the  reading  of  that  version  against  which  wo  had 
conscientious  objections.  We  believe  that,  to  yield  to  that,  would  damage 
the  faith  which  we  hold  to  be  most  pleasing  to  God.  Suppose  us  to  be  ia 
30 
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error,  if  you  please,  but  certainly  the  Public  School  Society  have  no  right  to 
rule  that  we  are.  They  are  not  infallible,  and,  conaequently,  should  recog- 
nize our  right  of  conscience,  as  we  nicognize  theirs. 

But  Mr.  Ketchuni  haiS  battled  bravely  against  these  principles,  and, 
thinking  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  agree  to  offend  our  God  and  coincide 
with  the  Public  School  Society,  wishes  to  beat  down  theae  scruples.  And 
now,  would  you  have  Lis  idea  of  a  conscientious  scruple  1  He  institutes  a 
comparison,  in  order  to  show  how  trifling  such  things  are,  and  he  says : 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Webster  which  have  found  their  way  into  school-books ;  and  a  Democrat 
may  say,  "I  cannot  go  Mr.  Webster;  my  childrea  shall  not  be  taught  to 
admire  him."  And  thus,  if  we  are  captious,  we  can  find  conscientious  scru- 
ples enough. 

So  that  Mr.  Webster's  writings  are  placed,  as  it  were,  on  a  parallel  with 
the  Word  of  God  himself ;  and  a  diflculty  of  which  he  ia  the  subject,  is 
spoken  of  in.  the  same  way  aa  if  it  were  a  difficulty  in  reference  to  God. 
And  what  is  Mr.  Ketchum's  conclusion  J  That,  whilst  he  would  trample  on 
•iur  conscientious  scruples  about  the  deity,  he  hows  with  great  deference  to 
the  scruple  about  Mr.  Webster,  and  of  this  he  goes  on  : 

However,  if  it  is  bond  Jide  a  conscientious  scruple,  there  is  the  end  of  it; 
we  cannot  reason  with  it.  But,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  as  I  think  must  be  the  case  in  the  judgment  o£  every  man,  the  difficulty 
is  got  over  by  the  propoation  which  has  been  made. 

Well,  now,  just  let  him  extend  a  little  of  that  indulgence  to  us,  in  the 
case  in  wliich  oiu;  account  to  our  Creator  and  eternal  Judge  is  involved. 
But  not  so.    He  next  says  : 

The  next  complaint  is,  that  we  do  not  give  religious  education  enough. 

Where  did  Mr.  Ectchum  find  that !  That  is  "  substitntion  "  agwn.  He 
lias  not  found  that  in  any  tiling  from  us.     He  proceeds : 

The  memorials,  all  of  which  are  pnblic — and  the  speeches  and  documents 
which  have  been  employed,  and  which,  if  necessary,  can  be  furnished  to  the 
committee — all  go  conclusively  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  spoke  for  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  we  ought  to  teach  religion  in 
oar  public  schools;  not  generally,  not  vaguely,  not  the  general  truths  of 
religion,  but  that  specific  rehgious  instruction  must  be  given.  Now,  I 
hardly  suppose  that  this  deficiency  can  be  made  the  subject  of  conscientious 
objection. 

But  that  is  a  false  i^ue.  On  none  of  these  points  has  he  stated  our 
■  objection.  We  never  objected,  as  far  as  Catholic  children  were  concerned, 
that  they  did  not  teach  religion.  We  complained  of  a  system  from  which 
religion  was  (according  to  them)  excluded  by  law.  But  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  did  attempt  surreptitiously  to  introduce  such  teaching,  in  a  form 
that  we  did  not  recognize.    What  does  he  say  then ! 

Tlie  third  and  last  complaint  is,  that  our  Catholic  brethren  cannot  con- 
sent to  have  this  Bible  read  in  the  hearing  of  their  children.  Now,  — 
■every  one  of  these  points  the  trustees  have  been  d'  '   ' 
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thpy  possilily  coulcl  in  tiie  way  of  accommodation ;  but  tliey  never  yet  con- 
senteS.  to  give  \ip  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  the,  extent  to  which  it  ia  used  in 
the  aehoola.  I  say,  the  trustees  have  never  yet  coEsented  to  this  surrender. 
But  if  they  can  have  good  authority  for  doing  it,  they  will  60  it. 

If  this  Legislature,  by  its  own  act,  will  direct  that  the  Bible  shall  he  ex- 
cluded, I  will  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  excluded. 

Now,  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  talents  of  an  orator  is  that  which  enables 
him  to  accommodate  his  diacomBe  to  the  character  of  the  audience  whom 
he  addresaes.  But,  like  all  rare  talents,  it  should  be  exercised  with  discre- 
lioD.  That  the  learned  gentleman  possesses  it,  however,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  very  declarations  made  by  him  before  the  Senate  are  contra- 
dicted hy  his  statements  before  the  Common  Conncil,  and  vke-'sersa.  Before 
the  Common  Council,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  clergy,  he  elo- 
quently denounced  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  If  a  com- 
promise depended  on  this,  he  must  say,  "  No  compromise  I  "  Before  the 
Senate,  however,  he  is  all  obsequiousness.  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  give  us 
authority  to  exclude  the  Bible,  I  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  so." 

I  recollect  the  beautiful  period  with  which  the  gentleman  wound  up  his 
spjitiments  before  the  Common  Council.  I  remember  him  saying  that  "  it 
wonld  be  hard  to  part  with  that  translated  Bible — hard,  indeed ;  for  it  had 
been  the  consolation  of  many  in  death,  the  spring  of  hope  in  life,  and 
wherever  it  had  gone,  there  was  liberty  and  there  was  freedotn ;  and  where 
il  had  not  gone,  there  was  darkness  and  there  was  despotism."  But  I  must 
apologize  for  attempting  to  repeat,  as  I  spoil  the  poetry  of  his  eloquent  lan- 
guage. At  the  time,  however,  I  thought,  What  a  beautiful  piece  of  decia- 
mation  that  would  be  at  a  Bible  Society  meeting !  for  on  such  occasions, 
owing  to  the  enthusiasm— the  sincere  enthusiasm — of  the  auditors,  and  the 
oftentimes  artificial  enthusiasm  of  the  speakers,  all  history,  philosophy,  and 
common  sense  occasionally,  are  rendered  quite  superfluous.  The  most  beau- 
tiful phrases,  resting  on  no  basis  hut  fancy,  may  be  strung  together,  and  will 
produce  the  deepest  impression.  But  I  doubt  much,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  sober  reality  of  the  matter,  whether  the  poetical  beauties  of 
Mr.  Kotchum's  picture  will  not  be  seen  vanishing  into  thin  air.  I  doubt 
much,  indeed,  whether  the  liberty  whose  origin  and  progress  history  has 
recorded,  will  be  found  to  hare  sprung  from  "  that  translated  Bible  "  in  any 
sense,  and  especially  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Ketchiim.  I,  of  course,  yield  to  no 
man  in  profound  veneration  for  the  Book  of  God ;  but  there  is  a  point  of 
exaggeration  which  does  no  credit,  but  injury,  to  that  Holy  Book. 

Let  us  look  at  these  translations  of  the  Bible.  The  first  was  Tyndal's, 
then  Coverdale's,  and  then  the  Bishops'  Bible ;  these  remained  till  tile  time 
of  James  I. ;  and  during  all  tliat  time — a  period  of  about  a  century— if  ever 
there  was  a  period  of  degrading  and  slavish  submis^on  to  tyrannical  power 
in  Engaud,  it  was  then,  beyond  al!  comparison.  At  the  close  of  this  period, 
a  new  translation  was  made,  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  "  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice"  during  all  this  time  was  full  of 
errors  and  corruption.  Every  one  knows  that  James  was  one  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  race  from  whom  he  was  descended.    Yet,  in  their  dedication. 
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the  translators  appointed  to  amend  the  "  rale  of  faith  "  bj  a  new  transla- 
tion, call  him  the  "  8im  in.  his  strength,"  and  that,  from  hia  many  and  es- 
traordinary  graces,  he  might  be  called  "  The  Wonder  of  the  World," 

Now,  daring  the  succeeding  sixty  or  eighty  years,  what  were  the  doc- 
trines of  liberty  in  England  1  It  was  then  that  the  schoolmen  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  taught  from  that  translated  Bible  the  dogma  of  "non- 
resistance  to  the  royal  authority ; "  that  "  passive  obedience  "  was  the  duty 
of  subjects ;  that  no  crime  nor  possible  tyranny  of  the  prince  could  author- 
ize  a  subject  to  rebel.    How  could  Mr.  Eetchmn  forget  all  that  1 

Let  us  examine  the  facta  of  the  case,  and  ascertain  how  correct  Mr. 
Eetchum  is,  when  ho  said  that  liberty  had  always  followed  the  progress  of 
that  translated  Bible.  Yon  will  find  that,  from  the  period  of  the  Beforma- 
tioB  down  to  the  period  of  the  ReTolution,  England  was  sunk  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  slavish  submission  to  tyrannical  authority.  The  spirit  of  old 
English  freedom  Lad  disappeared  at  the  Reformation ;  and  it  was  only  at 
the  Revolution  that,  like  a  ship  recoTering  its  equilibrium  after  having  long 
been  capsized  bj  the  storm,  that  the  old  spirit  righted  itself  again.  But  do 
I  speak  poetry,  like  Mr,  Ketchnm  ?    Let  me  appeal  to  facts. 

We  find  the  fundamental  principles  of  libeity  as  well  understood  by  our 
Catholic  ancestors,  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  well  understood  the  pnnciplea,  that  ^1  civil  authority  is 
derived  from  the  people,  and  that  tho-.e  elected  to  exercise  it  are  responsible 
to  those  from  whom  they  derive  their  power 

By  one  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
queror, the  duties  of  the  king  are  defined ;  and  it  is  provided  that,  unless 
he  should  properly  discharge  them,  he  should  not  be  allowed  even  the  name 
of  king  as  a  title  of  courtesy,  and  this  on  the  authority  of  a  pope.  The 
coronation  of  Henry  I,  was  based  on  as  regular  a  contract  as  ever  yet  took 
place  in  market-overt.  By  the  coronation  oaths  of  the  several  monarchs 
between  him  and  John,  a  similar  contract  was  implied.  By  Magna  Oharta, 
and  its  articles  for  keeping  the  peace  between  the  king  and  the  kingdom, 
this  implied  contract  waa  reduced  to  writing,  and  "agned,  sealed,  and 
d.elivered  by  the  parties  thereto."  In  the  re^  of  Henry  III.,  Bracton,  one 
of  his  judges,  tells  us  that,  since  the  king  "is  God's  minister  and  deputy, 
he  can  do  nothing  else  on  earth  but  that  only  which  he  can  do  of  right. 
.  .  ,  Therefore,  while  he  does  justice,  he  is  the  deputy  of  the  Eternal 
King ;  but  the  minister  of  the  devil,  when  he  turns  to  injustice.  For  he  is 
called  king  from  governing  well,  and  not  from  reigning ;  because  he  is  king 
while  he  leigna  well,  but  a  tyrant  when  he  violently  oppresses  the  people 
entrusted  to  him.  .  .  .  Let  the  king,  therefore,  allow  to  the  law  what  the 
law  allow   t    h     ^  1  m  d  power ;  for  he  is  not  a  king  with  whom 

his  vrill,      1     t  th  1  w      1      —VuUin  Bmm. 

The  w  th  1  g  f  judge  in  the  times  before  either  the  Refor- 
mation J  m  t  nsl  t  f  the  Bible  w  dr  amed  of  I  pass  to  an- 
other h  ton  1  t— th  w  ing  of  John  n  wh  h  o  casion  Hubert, 
the  Arcl  b  h  p  C  t  b  ry  f  aruig  that  h  m  na  h  f  om  supposing 
that  hi  y  I  11  d  1  t  tl  d  him  to  th  k  n  ly  office,  should 
throw  th  k  d  m  t  nf  n,  reminded  h  m  tl  at  no  ne  had  such  a 
right  to            d  th         th   g  vemment  nnl      chosen  by  the  people. 
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That  no  one  had  a  right  by  any  precedent  reason  to  succeed  another  in 
the  sovereignty,  unless  he  were  ■unanimunsly  chosen  by  the  entire  kingdom, 
and  pre6lected  according  to  the  eminency  of  his  jnorals,  after  the  example 
of  Saul,  the  first  anointed  king,  whom  God  had  set  over  His  people,  though 
not  a  king's  son  or  sprung  of  o  ro^al  race,  that  thus  he  who  excelled  ail  in 
ability,  should  preside  over  all  with  power  and  authority.  But  if  any  of  a 
deceased  king's  family  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to  his  election  they 
should  more  readily  assents  For  these  reasons  they  had  chosen  Count  John, 
the  brother  of  their  deceased  king,  on  account  as  well  of  hia  merits  as  of 
bis  royal  blood.     To  this  declaration  John  and  the  assembly  assented. 

I  wonder  whethitr  an  archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  now,  with  this  trans- 
lated Bible  in  his  bands,  would  dare  to  ntter  such  language  in  the  presence 
of  the  monarch,  when  he  was  about  to  officiate  at  a  coronation  1  Let  us 
now  turn  to  what  occurred  after  this  translation  of  the  Bible.  At  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  there  were  a  number  of  Protestant  tfivines 
who  exhorted  him  to  die  like  a  "  good  Christian ; "  and  the  great  point  on 
which  they  insisted  was,  that  the  subject  was  bound  to  obey  the  piince 
with  "passive  obedience," 

But  the  noble  Earl,  in  whose  breast  there  still  burned  Bomething  of  the 
principles  of  the  olden  times  of  England,  could  not  agree  to  that  dogma, 
and  then  the  diTinos,  under  the  influence  of  this  translated  Bible,  refused  to 
pray  for  him.     Their  last  words  were : 

Then,  my  lord,  we  can  only  recommend  you  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  we 
cannot  pray  with  that  cheerfulness  and  encouragement  as  we  should  if  you 
bad  made  a  particular  acknowledgment. 

The  same  doctrine  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Tillotson,  and  he  speaks 
of  it  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but  as  that  ctf  those  for  whom  Mr.  Ketch-  . 
um  claims  the  honor  of  being  considered  the  apostles  of  English  liberty.  I 
quote  from  the  DiMin  Seniew  : 

Among  those  who  importuned  the  unfortunate  Lord  Russell  to  make  a 
similar  acknowledgment,  was  Tillotson,  who,  by  letter,  told  him  that  this 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  "  was  the  declared  doctrine  of  all  Protestant 
Churches,  though  some  particular  persons  had  thought  otherwise,"  and 
expressed  his  concern  "  that  you  do  not  leave  the  world  in  a  delusion  and 
fefee  hope  to  the  hinderance  of  your  eternal  happiness,"  by  doubting  this 
saving  article  of  fwth.  Within  the  same  period.  Bishop  Sanderson  deliv- 
ered the  doctrine  in  the  following  clear  and  exphcit  language.  He  declares 
that  "  to  blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  Godj  to  sacrifice  to  idols,"  &c.,  &c., 
"  to  take  up  arms  against  a  lawful  sovereign,  none  of  these,  and  sundry 
other  things  of  the  like  nature,  being  all  of  them  simple  and,  de  toto  genere, 
unlawful,  may  be  done  on  any  color  or  pretence  whatsoever,  the  express 
command  of  God  only  excepted,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  sacrificing  his 
son,  not  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal,  not  at  the  instance  of  any  friend,  or 
command  of  any  power  on  earth,  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  ourselves  or  others,  nor  for  the  defence  of  religion,  nor  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  and  State ;  no,  nor  yet — if  that  could  be  ima- 
gined possible — for  the  salvation  of  a  soul ;  no,  not  for  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  world."    This  was  considered  a  very  orthodox  effusion. 

An  article  of  faith  that  you  dare  not,  under  any  circumstances,  resist  the 
kingly  power. 

Compare,  then,  the  language  of  Protestant  divines  having  this  translated 
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Bible  before  them,  with  that  of  Catholic  divines  at  a  former  period,  and  see 
the  ground  which  Mr.  Ketchum  has  found  in  England  for  his  poetical  asser- 
tion. But,  perhaps,  if  wC  tura  our  attention  to  the  Protestant  gorernmenls 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wc  may  find  his  dream  realized.  Perhaps  he 
may  find  it  realized  in  Prussia,  In  that  country  there  are  two  priiieipa! 
communions  of  Protestants,  tlie  Lutheran  anr]  the  Calvinist.  Now,  the  king 
calls  his  officers  together,  and  tells  them  to  draw  up  a  litm^ — decrees  that 
both  will,  and  shall,  and  must  believe  or  practice  this  litui^.  Or  he  may 
^y  to  Norway,  or  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  and  the  dark  despotism  of  the 
North  ;  perchance  there  he  may  find  that  liberty  of  which  he  speaks  pro- 
greasing  with  this  translation.  What  kind  of  freedom,  let  me  asit  Mr, 
Ketchum,  followed  (his  "translated  Bible"  to  Ireland— that  everlasting 
monument  of  Catholic  fidelity  and  Protestant  shame  S 

But  to  come  to  this  country :  perhaps  it  was  in  New  England,  among  the 
Puritans,  that  Mr.  Kctchum's  dream  -was  realized.  Ask  the  Quaker.  Per- 
haps it  was  in  Virginia.  Ask  the  Presbyterian.  Where  was  it  ?  Let  me 
tell  you.  It  was  in  Maryland,  among  the  Catholics.  They  knew  enough  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  to  raise  the  first  standard  of  religions  liberty  that 
ever  floated  oa  the  breeze  in  America. 

You  may  be  told  that  Eoger  Williams,  and  his  associates  in  Rhode 
Island,  declared  equal  rights.  Not  at  all;  he  excluded  Roman  CathoHcs 
from  the  exercising  the  elective  franchise.  But  the  Catholics  did  not  ex- 
clude him.  They  may  refer  to  Pennsylvania;  the  reference  is  ecuially  unfor- 
tunate, for  Pcnn  wrote  from  England,  remonstrating  with  Governor  Logan, 
I  believe,  for  permittmg  the  scandal  of  Catholic  worehip  in  Philadelphia. 
Turn,  now,  look  at  the  constellation  of  Catholic  republics,  before  Protestant- 
ism was  dreamed  of  as  a  future  contingency.  Look  at  Venice,  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, and  that  little  republic  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head  on  the  map — San 
Marino — which  baa  preserved  its  independence  for  such  a  long  course  of 
centuries,  lest  the  science  of  republicanism  should  be  lost  to  the  world. 
Look  at  Poland,  when  the  Protestants  were  persecuting  one  another  to  the 
death  in  Germany :  Poland  opened  her  gates  to  the  refugees,  and  made  them 
equal  with  her  own  subjects ;  and  io  the  Diet  of  Poland,  at  which  the  law 
was  passed,  there  were  eight  Catholic  bishops,  and  they  must  have  sanc- 
tioned the  law,  for  the  liberism  veto  gave  each  the  power  to  prevent  it,  I 
challenge  Mr.  Ketchum  to  point,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  globe,  to  one 
instance  of  similar  liberality  on  the  part  of  Protestants  toward  Catholics, 

Now,  what  becomes  of  that  beautiful  declaration  of  Mr.  Ketchum,  that, 
wherever  that  translation  had  gono,  liberty  had  foEowed  1  I  know,  indeed, 
that  in  this  country  we  all  enjoy  equal,  civil  rights ;  but  I  know  also  that  it 
was  net  Protestant  liberality  that  secured  them.  They  grew  out  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  in  the  declaration  of  them  there  is  no  difference  made  between 
one  religion  and  another.  Catholics  contended  as  valiantly  as  any  other  in 
the  first  ranks  of  the  contest  for  liberty.  And  I  fervently  hope  that  it  is  too 
lat«  in  the  day  for  any  one  to  pretend  that  Catholics  have  been  so  blinded 
by  their  religion  as  to  be  unable  to  know  what  is  liberty  and  what  is  not. 

Be  it  understood,  then,  that  not  one  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Ketch- 
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urn  has  put  into  our  moutiis  respecting  the  Bible  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
Mr.  Ketchum,  after  having  thus  disposed  of  our  pretended  objections, 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Secretary's  report  : 

They  will  be  satisfied  with  it;  it  will  give  them  what  they  ask.  Now, 
let  US  see  Sow,  There  is  no  proposition  contained  in  this  report  that  reli- 
gious societies,  as  such,  shall  participate  in  thb  fund — none. 

Then,  sir,  I  ask,  "What  is  your  objection  1  In  New  York,  before  tiio 
Common  Council,  all  your  opposition  was  directed  against  "  religious  socie- 
ties," Mr,  Spencer  has  removed  every  ground  for  that,  and  I  therefore  ask. 
What  is  your  objection?  Tour  object  is,  to  preserve  the  Public  School 
Society  in  the  possession  of  the  monopoly,  jiot  only  of  the  funds  contributed 
by  the  citizens  for  the  support  of  education,  hut  also  of  the  children.     He 

The  trustees  of  districts  shall  ind  cat    wl   t  ligion  shall  be  taught  in 

those  schools.    That  is  to  say,  that  y  u    h  11  h  mall  masses ;  that  these 

small  masses  shall  elect  their  trustea.      nd        h  majority  of  the  people  in 

tlioae  small  masses  may  direct,  so  h  11  I  fl  haracter  of  the  religious 
instruction  imparted. 

Mr,  Spencer  wishes  to  take  fro  n  tl  S  ty  hat  very  feature  which  is 
objected  to ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wish     th  t      1  hall  neither  be  excluded 

nor  enforced  by  law.  And  yet  Mr  K  t<,h  m  by  h  old  principle  of  substi- 
tution, makes  out  quite  a  different  i  p  t  n  t  m  the  report,  and  infers 
that  the  trustees  shall  have  the  p  t     ]  >    what  religion  shall  he 

taught.  I  do  not  see  that  in  the  report  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  Secre- 
tary leaves  parents  at  liberty  to  act  on  that  subject  as  they  see  proper,  Mr. 
Ketchum  supposes  a  case  to  illustrate  his  view  of  the  matter,  which,  I  must 
say,  does  not  do  him  much  credit.     He  says ; 

But  when  a  school  is  formed  in  the  Sixth  Ward  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  which  ward  (for  the  sake  of  the  argument  wo  will  assume)  Vae 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  majority  in  the  district,  they  choose  their  trustees, 
and  these  trustees  indicate  that  a  specific  form  of  religion — to  wit,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion — shall  be  taught  in  that  school ;  that  mass  shall  be 
said  there,  and  that  the  children  shall  cross  themselves  with  holy  water  in 
the  school,  having  the  right  to  do  so  according  to  this  report,  the  Catholics 
being  in  a  majority  there.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  these  Eoman  Cath- 
olics conscientiously  send  their  chDdren  to  school.  That  is  to  say,  their 
objections  to  this  system  are  to  be  overcome  by  having  a  school  to  which 
they  can  conscientiously  send  their  children ;  and  that  school  must  he  one 
in  which  religion  is  to  be  taught  according  to  their  particular  view.i. 

That  is  drawing  an  inference  without  the  facts,  for  we  nevir  i^aiil  sO — 
never  even  furnished  him  with  authority  to  say  so ;  and  although  Mr, 
Ketchum  has  the  authority  of  the  Public  School  Society  to  apeak,  yet  that 
does  not  enable  him,  when  he  states  what  is  not  the  fact,  to  make  it  true. 
Bat  I  wish  to  know  why  he  brought  up  that  picture  at  all ;  why  the  Sixth 
Ward  should  have  peculiar  charms  in  his  imagination ;  or  why  he  should 
have  introduced  all  that  about  the  children  crossing  themselves  with  holy 
water.    And  pray,  is  it  for  Mr.  Ketchum  to  find  fault  with  what  he  supposes 
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r,  and  for  wliich  ]ie  is  not  at  all  accountable  {  He  haa 
not  shown,  nor  has  any  man  shown,  that  any  snch  consequences  would  fol- 
low. It  is  impossible  tbat  the.  trustees  could  act  so  ridiculously  as  to  per- 
mit such  a  thing;  it  was  incredible  that  they,  being  responsible  to  the 
officers  appointed  by  the  State,  and  under  the  eye  of  such  vigilant  gentle- 
men as  Mr.  Kctchum  and  the  Public  School  Society,  could  permit  Mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  school.  Yet  such  is  the  picture  presented  by  Mr. 
Ketchum— quite  in  accordance  with  his  old  course,  and  in  order  to  excite 
popular  prejudices,  for  which  purpose  this  speech  seems  to  have  teen  so  stu- 
diously prepared.  For  lie  well  knew  that,  amongst  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
Protestants,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  traditional  prejudice  against  Catlio- 
lics,  which  has,  from  being  repeated  incessantly  and  seldom  contradicted, 
become  fixed,  occupying  the  place  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Their  case 
i'eminds  me  of  what  is  related  of  Baron  Munchausen,  It  is  said  that,  when 
this  celebrated  traTCller  was  old,  he  had  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  there 
was  some  former  period  of  his  life  when  be  knew  that  all  his  stflries  were 
untrue ;  but  he  had  repeated  them  eo  often,  that  now  he  actually  believed 
them  to  be  true. 

It  is  to  such  persons  as  are  under  the  influence  of  these  prejudices  an* 
bigotries  that  Mr.  Ketehum  addresses  his  speech ;  and,  if  he  utter  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Public  School  Society,  how,  I  ask,  can  we  confide  to  their 
hands  the  training  of  the  tender  minds  of  our  children  ? 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this  speech  is,  that,  afler  hav- 
ing beaten  off  in  succession  the  different  religious  denominations,  because, 
as  he  said,  they  would  teach  religion,  having,  in  fact,  played  the  one  sect  ■ 
against  the  other,  Mr.  Kctdium  turns  round  and  affirms  that  the  Society 
itself  does  teach  religion.    He  says : 

No,  sir.  I  affirm  tliat  the  religion  taught  in  the  public  schools  ia  pre- 
cisely that  quantity  of  religion  which  we  have  a  right  to  teach.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  public  sentiment  to  teach  less ;  it  would  he  illegal  to 

The  "  esact  quantity  I  "  Apothecary's  weight  I  Nothing  ahout  the 
quality,  except  that  Mr.  Eetchum,  having  made  it  an  objection  that  we 
wished  religion  in  a  definite  form,  he  wiU  give  it  in  an  indefinite  form — a 
fine  religion ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  to  be  the  "  legal  quantity."  Well, 
now  let  us  see  something  about  the  quality  of  this  religion  ;  and  I  wish  to 
conwder  the  subject  seriously.  And  here  let  me  refer  to  a  beautiful  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  Secretary  in  his  report.  He  says  that  religion  and 
literature  have  become  so  blended,  that  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other  is  impossible.  A  more  true  or  appropriate  declaration  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  lips  of  any  man  wishing  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  his 

Now,  whenever  we  made  objections  to  that  Society  for  pretending  that 
■  reli^ons  subjects  were  excluded  by  law,  it  was  ou  these  grounds.    We  said. 
We  refer  you  to  the  experience  of  public  meu — to  that  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statesmen  in  Europe,  even  the  infidels  of  France,  who  have  uniformly 
declared  that  society  cannot  exist  except  on  the  basis  of  reli^on.    All  of 
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them,  wlethcr  believing  in  religion  or  not,  have  admitted  the  aecessitj  of 
having  some  kind  of  religion  aa  a  basis  of  the  social  edifice.  But  theee  gen- 
tlemen, in  all  their  debates,  have  contended  that  the  education  to  be  given 
should  be  "  purely  civil  and  secular."  That  is  their  official  language.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Ketehum,  before  the  Senate,  declares  that  the 
Society  does  teach  religion,  and  exactly  the  proper  quantity. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  one  of  their  reading- 
books,  in  order  that  we  may  see  a  specimen  of  this  religion.  I  will  now 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  passage,  but  I  do  conceive  that  there  are  per- 
sona of  all  those  denominations  who  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity, 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  have  the  minds  of  their  children  inoculated 
with  such  sentiments  as  it  contains.  Referring  to  our  blessed  Redeemer,  one 
of  their  school-books  says : 

His  answers  to  the  many  insidious  questions  that  were  put  to  Him 
showed  uncommon  quickness  of  conception,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
presence  of  mind,  completely  baffled  all  the  artifices  and  malice  of  His  ene- 
mies, and  enabled  Him  to  elude  all  the  snares  that  were  laid  for  Him. 

Are  these  the  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Redeemer  which  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  community  wish  impressed  on  the  minds  of  their 
children  1  That  such  have  been  the  sentiments  taught  bj  the  Society  for 
the  last  sisteen  years,  they  cannot  deny.  And  they  may  account  for  it  as 
they  please,  but  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many,  that,  for  the  last  six- 
teen years,  the  progress  of  that  young  and  daring  blasphemy  that  trifles 
with  all  that  is  sacred  has  increased  tenfold  in  this  city.  How  do  I  account 
for  it !  In  two  ways :  first,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  young  are  de- 
barred from  the  benefits  of  education  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  divorce  religion  from  literature.  When 
such  causes  exist,  you  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  infidelity  thickens 
its  ranks  and  raises  on  every  side  its  bold  and  impious  fix>nt. 

I  have  presented  jou  with  a  specimen  of  the  qualitj  of  that  reli^on 
which  Mr.  Ketehum  says  is  dealt  out  with  exact  and  legal  measure. 

Mr.  Ketehum  contends  that  it  is  religion  of  a  decided  character  that  we 
want.  And  pray,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  a  religion  that  is  not 
decided  ?  A  religion  which  is  vague — a  general  religion  !  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  ?    I  desire  to  have  a  definition  of  them. 

If  there  is  to  be  established  by  law  a  Public-School-Society-religion,  I 
should  like  to  have  its  confession  of  faith,  and  be  informed  of  the  number 
of  its  articles,  and  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ketehum  and  this  Public  School  Society  resemble  a 
body  of  men  who  are  opposed  to  all  physicians  because  they  understand 
medicine ;  and  who,  although  themselves  opposed  to  all  practice  of  medi- 
cine, are  yet  disposed  to  administer  to  the  patients  of  the  regular  practition- 
ers. And  the  comparison  holds  good ;  for,  after  all,  children  are  bom  with 
a  natural  moral  disease — want  of  knowledge  and  evil  propensities,  and  edu- 
cation and  religion  are  the  remedial  agents  to  counteract  these  evil  tenden- 
dea  and  remove  the  natural  infirmity.  Then,  we  have  the  practitioners,  as 
they  may  he  termed,  coming  to  see  the  patient,  the  whole  community  sup- 
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plying  the  medicinc-ciiest ;  and  we  have  these  men  surrounding  thb  chest, 
and  exclaiming  to  the  piysiciana,  "Clear  off!  Ton  are  a  Thomsoniaa, 
and  you  are  a  Broussaist,  and  you  are  a  Homceopathic,  and  you  are  a  regu- 
lar practitioner,  and  you  wish  to  pri;scribe  remedies  of  a  decided  and  defi- 
nite character,  which  is  contrary  to  '  a  great  principle ; ' "  and,  having  thus 
banished  all  the  physicians,  they  turn  doctors  themaelTes,  and  mis  up  their 
drugs  into  what  they  call  a  "  general  medicine,"  of  which  they  administer 
what  they  call  the  legal  quantity.  But  the  gentlemen  foiget  that  Ecither 
the  patient  nor  the  medicine  are  theirs.  Those  who  furnish  the  patient  and 
supply  the  medicine- chest  should  have  a  Toice  in  the  selection  of  the  doe- 

What  do  the  gentlemen  really  intend  ?  They  object  to  religious  socie- 
ties, but,  after  they  have  got  them  pushed  out  of  the  house,  they  begin  to 
teach  religion  themselves.  Mr.  Ketchum  acknowledges  that.  He  and  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  his  atsodate,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  studied  theology  in 
the  same  school.  One  says  that  reli^on  is  the  basis  of  all  morality  ;  the 
other,  that  morality  is  the  baaa  of  religion.  And,  after  all,  do  men  agree 
any  more  in  their  views  of  morality  than  religion !  Certainly  cot.  And 
yet  you  must  give  to  the  cluldreQ,  especially  those  of  that  class  attending 
these  schools — for  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  they,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  parental  or  pastoral  instruction — some  sup- 
ply of  religious  education  They  are  the  offspring  of  parents  who,  imfortu- 
nately,  cannot  supply  that  deficiency ;  and  if  they  are  brought  up  in  this 
way,  with  a  kind  of  contempt  for  religion,  or  with  the  most  vague  idea  of 
it,  the  most  lamentable  results  must  ncce^arily  follow. 

I  now  come  to  another  point :  the  non-attendance  of  the  children  in  the 
schools.  "Whilst  our  humble  school-rooms  are  crowded  to  escess,  the  Soci- 
ety has  been  obliged  to  give  $1,000  a  year  to  persons  for  recruiting  for  chil- 
dren. In  Grand  street  they  have  erected  a  splendid  building,  almost  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  Senate  of  the  State ;  and  besides  all  that,  we  find 
that  they  arc  able  to  lavish  public  money  in  payment  to  agents  to  coEect 
children,  Mr.  Beton,  who  has  been  a  faithful  agent  of  the  Society,  made 
that  fact  known,  and  stated  that,  by  this  means,  eight  hundred  children 
were  collected.  And  to  whom  was  this  money  given  1  To  tract  distiibu- 
tors.  A  very  good  occupation,  theirs,  I  have  no  doubt,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  that  was  rather  a  singular  appropriation  by  men  so  extremely  scrupu- 
lous lest  any  portion  of  the  public  money  i-hould  go  to  the  support  of  any 
sect.  But  I  suppose  that  was  on  the  principle  of  what  Mr.  Ketchum  calls 
"  giving  and  taking ; "  that  is,  you  give  a  tract  and  take  a  child. 

Then,  we  have  ([uito  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ketchum,  to  prove  that 
the  trustees  discharge  their  onerous  duties  much  better  than  officers  elected 
by  the  people.     I  will  quote  bis  remarks  on  that  point : 

This  Public  School  Society  receives  its  daily  sustenance  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  and  the  moment  that  sustenance  is  withdrawn,  it 
dies — it  cannot  carry  on  its  operations  for  a  day. 

A  moat  beautiful  subversion  of  the  actual  order  1  For,  so  far  from  the 
Common  Council  patronizing  the  Society,  it  is  the  Society  that  patronizes 
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the  Common  Council  taking  tl  em  nto  partnerah  p  the  mon  ent  they  are 
elected ;  and,  so  lar  from  be  nj,  d  pendent  u  the  Con  c  I  as  wa  well  re- 
marked by  a  g  atei  autho  ty  han  I  tm  o  this  subject  the  Coun  ar 
dependent  on  the  So  e  y  Tl  e  schools  belong  to  the  boc  tv  just  as  mn  h 
M  the  Harlem  Bridge  does  to  the  company  who  huilt  it.  What  remedy  la 
there,  then  ?  The  Society,  self-const itnted,  a  close  corporation,  takes  into 
partnership  the  Common  Council,  Tvliich  then  becomes  part  and  parcel— 
boae  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of  the  flesh— of  the  Society ;  and  if  any  differ- 
ence arises  between  the  citizens  and  the  Society,  a  committee  of  that  very 
Society  adjudicates  in  the  cause.  Thns  we  have  found  that  the  Common 
Council,  after  having  denied  our  claim,  and  even  when  about  to  retire  and 
give  place  to  their  successors,  followed  us  to  Albany  ;  and  fheir  last  act,  like 
that  of  the  retreating  Parthian  who  flung  his  dart  behind  him,  was,  to  lay 
tiieir  remonstrance  on  the  table  of  the  tribunal  to  which  we  had  appealed. 
Mr.  Ketchnm  says : 

Here  ai-e  agents  of  the  people — men  who,  having  a  desire  to  serve  man- 
kind, associate  together;  tbey  offer  to  take  the  superintendence  of  particn- 
lar  works ;  they  offer  themselves  to  the  public  as  agents  to  cany  out  certain 
benevolent  purposes ;  and,  instead  of  paying  men  for  the  labor,  they  volun- 
teer to  do  it  for  you,  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  under  your  direc- 
tions— to  do  it  as  yonr  servants,  and  to  give  an  account  to  yon  and  an 
account  to  the  Legislature,  Voluntary  public  service  is  always  more  effi- 
cient than  labor  done  by  servants  chosen  in  any  other  way. 

So  that,  because  they  serve  gratuitously,  they  discharge  their  duties 
much  better  than  if  elected  by  the  people  !  Well,  let  ns  improve  upon  the 
hint.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  kind  enough  to  dischai^e  the  more 
important  functions  of  the  Government  for  nothing.  But  if  volunteers  bo 
more  efficient  than  officers  chosen  by  the  vot«s  of  the  people,  let  us  abolish 
the  farce  of  elections  altogether.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Ketchum  also 
would  seem  to  contend,  that  the  volnnteers  ought  not  to  he  held  respon- 

To  establish  his  views  on  this  point,  Mr.  Ketchum  refers  to  "charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions.  But  where  is  the  justice  of  the  comparison  J 
The  sick  are  incompetent  to  secure  their  own  protection  and  recovery.  The 
inmates  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  on  which  Mr.  Ketchum  has  a  beautiful 
apostrophe,  referring  to  his  own  share  in  the  erection  of  that  oiie  established 
in  this  city,  ara  likewise  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  here  let 
me  say,  in  all  sincerity,  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  that  if  he  and  the  Public  School 
Society  determine  to  perpetuate  their  system— if  they  continue  to  exclude 
religion  from  education,  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  four  fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  now,  of  any  education  at  all,  then  he  had  better  stretch  his  lines 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  houses  of  refuge,  as  the  appropriate  suppfement 
to  the  system.  Neither  does  the  comparison  hold,  as  I  have  before  shown,  ■ 
in  reference  to  lunatic  asylums,  &c. 

Then  Mr,  Ketchum  goes  on  to  illustrate  farther,  and  says : 

But  it  is  said — and  said,  toi 
proposes  to  retain  these  public 
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features  of  the  proposed  new  law  is,  ttat  all  echool  moneys  shall  be  paid  to 
the  teachers.     Uader  such,  a  law  we  cannot  live  a  day — not  a  day. 

What  an  acknowledgment  ia  that ! — that  a  law,  which  would  make  edu- 
cation free,  giving  equal  rights  to  all,  would  he  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Public  School  Society  I 

There  is  another  point  oa  which  Mr.  Ketchum  does  not  now  dwell  so 
emphatically.  He  says  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  taxpayers  who — 
wonderful  to  relate  ! — asked  for  the  privilege  of  being  taxed — asked  for  that 
privilege  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Public  School  Society  with 
money  to  carry  out  their  benevolent  purposes,  Mr,  Ketchum  seems  to  con- 
sider that,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  kind  of  covenant  made  between  these 
petitioners  to  be  taxed  and  the  State  authorities;  that,  when  they  petitioned 
and  were  taxed,  the  authorities  of  the  State-bound  themselves  to  keep  up 
this  system  in  perpetuum.  But  did  these  persons  ask  to  be  taxed  exclusively 
out  of  their  own  pockets  3  or  did  they  ask  for  a  system  of  taxation  which 
should  reach  all  the  tax-pajing  citizens  of  New  York  3  There  is  a  fallacy 
in  Mr.  Ketchum'a  argument  here.  He  supposes  that,  because  these  persons 
are  large  property-holders,  that  they  are,  therefoi'c,  par  excellent^,  the  payers 
of  taxes.  He  forgets  that  it  is  a  fact  well  mideratood  in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  that  the  consumer  is,  after  aU,  the  taxpayer ;  that  it  is 
the  tenants  occupying  the  property  of  those  rich  men,  and  returning  them 
their  large  rents,  who  are  actually  the  taxpayers.  And  what  peculiar  merit, 
then,  can  Mr.  Ketchum  claim  for  these  owners  of  property,  and  petitioners, 
to  have  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens  taxed  as  well  as  themselves  3  But  he 
insists  there  was  an  agreement — a  covenant  entered  into  between  them  and 
the  State  authorities ;  and  if  you  Interfere  with  its  provisions,  you  must 
release  these  taxpayers  from  their  obligations  as  such.  With  all  my  heart,  I 
have  no  objection.  All  we  want  is,  that  there  should  be  no  unjust  interfer- 
ence, no  exclusive  system,  no  extraneous  authority  interposed  between  the 
taxpayer  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  tax  is  collected.  But  the  fact  that 
others,  besides  these  petitioners,  are  equally  involved  in  the  burden,  demol- 
ishes tills  argument  of  Mr,  Ketchum. 

In  his  conclusion,  the  learned  gentleman  in^sts  that,  unless  the  Society 
remain  as  it  is,  it  cannot  exist;  and  then  goes  on  further — for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  close  his  speech  without  again  reminding  the  Senate 
that  we  are  Roman  Catholics,     He  says : 

The  people  in  New  York  understand  the  subject,  and  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics cannot  say  that  they  will  not  be  heard  as  well  there  as  here.  Why  not 
leave  the  matter  to  us,  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  3 

TTijifl  Mr.  Ketchum,  after  having  flrst  endeavored  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  Senate  that  we  had  had  all  imaginable  fair  play — that  other  denomi- 
nations had  made  applications  similar  to  ours,  which  is  not  the  feet— that 
our  petition  had  uniformly  been  denied  in  the  several  boards  representing 
the  people  of  New  York,  whereas  he  knew  that,  in  this  question,  the  people 
of  New  York  was  never  even  represented  by  the  Common  Council— he  goes 
on  to  say,  at  last :  "  Why  not  leave  the  matter  to  us,  the  people  of  the  city 
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of  New-Tork  ? "  I  trust  not,  if  a  committee  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
called  the  Common  Council,  are  to  be  at  once  paJties  and  judges.  I  hope 
that  the  question  will  not  be  referred  back,  although,  for  Mr.  Ketchum's 
eatistaction,  I  may  state  that,  if  it  ■were  so  referred,  the  Common  CouecU 
would  not,  I  will  venture  to  say,  now  decide  upon  it  by  such  a  Tote  as  they 
did  before,  wheu  one  man  alone  had  the  courage — whether  he  was  right  oi 
wrong — to  say  "  nay,"  when  all  said  "  yes,"  In  consequence  of  that  vote — 
as  they  have  since  taken  care  to  tell  ua — this  gentleman  lost  his  election ; 
but,  what  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  he  preserved  his  honor. 
Were  the  matter  now  before  the  Common  Council,  they  would  see  a  thou- 
sand and  one  reasons  for  hesitation  before  deciding  as  before.  For  when 
public  men  see  that  any  measure  is  likely  to  be  popular,  they  can  find  abun- 
dant reasons  frir  taking  a  favorable  view  of  the  question.  I  will  refer  Mr. 
Ketcham  to  a  sign  from  which  he  may  learn  what  he  pleases.  Since  the 
Common  Council  that  denied  our  claims  went  out  of  office,  their  successors 
have  had  the  mat^r  before  them ;  and  when,  in  the  Board  of  Assistants,  it 
waa  proposed  to  pass  a  resolution  requesting  the  Legislature  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  tie  vote. 

Still,  Mr.  Ketchum  will  have  the  end  of  this  speech  something  like  the 
end  of  the  last.  Then  he  said  that  this  was  a  most  distressing  topic  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Public  School  Society — that  they  were  men  of  peace. 
That  I  do  not  controvert ;  hut  certMuly  I  must  say  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  contest,  they  appear  to  have  exhibited  a  spirit  contrary  to  their  natures. 
But  BO  peaceful  were  they,  Mr.  Ketchum  said,  that,  if  any  longer  annoyed, 
they  would  throw  up  their  office  and  retire.  But,  after  all,  they  could  send 
their  agents  to  Albany  to  oppose  ub  there :  the  one — Dr.  Eockwell— to  dis- 
seminate a  burlesque  on  our  faith,  from  "Tristram  Shandy;"  the  other- 
Mr.  Ketchum— to  plead  as  zealously,  hut  I  think  not  as  suecessrolly,  against 
the  recognition  of  our  claims.    Mr.  Ketchum  says : 

Now,  the  contest  is  renewed,  and  the  trustees  engage  in  it  with  extreme 
reluctance ;  they  have  no  personal  interests  to  advance,  and  they  are  very 
unwilling  to  be  put  in  hostile  array  against  any  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  admonishes  me  that  I  have  tres- 
passed too  much  upon  your  patience.  I  have  but  one  observation  to  make 
in  conclusion. 

These  gentlemen  have  spoken  much  and  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  morality ;  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  morality  is  not 
always  judged  of  by  the  same  criterion.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  According 
to  th.e  morality  which  my  religion  teaches,  if  I  rob  a  man,  or  injure  him  in 
his  propeijy,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  I  must,  first  of  all,  if  it  be 
in  my  power,  make  reparation  to  the  man  whom  I  have  injured.  Again,  if 
I  should  unfortunately  rob  my  ne  ghb  f  h  good  name,  of  his  reputa- 
tion, either  by  accident  or  through  m  h  b  f  I  can  hope  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  an  offended  God,  I  must  p  th  j  ry  and  restore  my  neigh- 
bor's good  name.  If  I  belied  him  I  must  a  hn  wiedge  the  lie  as  publicly 
as  it  was  uttered.  That  is  Catho!  m  1  ty  W  11,  now,  these  gentlemen 
have  belied  us ;  they  have  put  fo  w    1       1  lated  a  document  which 
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existed  only  ia  the  imagiDation  of  Steme—a  foul  document— and  represent- 
ed it  as  a  part  of  our  creed.  I  do  not  say  that  they  directly  required  this  to 
be  done ;  but  their  agent  did  it,  and  he  cannot  deny  it.  I  wonder  now, 
then,  if  they  will  have  sucli  a  sense  of  moKility  as  will  impel  them  to  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  injury  thus  done  to  out  reputation,  by  any  official  dec- 
Jaiation  that  that  is  a  spurious  document  ?  I  wonder  if  the  conscientious 
morality  that  presides  over,  the  Jouitud  of  Commerce  will  prompt  its  editors 
to  sucli  a  course  ?    If  it  do  not,  then  it  is  a  morality  different  from  ours. 

I  appreliend  that  no  such  reparation  will  be  offered  for  the  injury  wo 
have  sustained  by  the  everlasting  harangue  of  abuse  and  vituperation  that 
has  been  poured  out  against  us  for  these  few  years  past  Have  we  not  been 
assailed  with  a  foul  and  infamous  Action,  in  the  pages  of  a  work  called 
"  Maria  Monk  "  ?  And  have  its  reverend  authors  ever  stood  forward  to  do 
ns  justice,  and  acknowledge  the  untruth  which,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  they 
published!  Have  they  ever  attempted  to  counteract  tliatobscene  poison 
which  they  disseminated,  corrupting  the  morals  of  youtij  throughout  every 
hamlet  in  the  land!  "Whilst  denouncing,  in  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
the  works  of  Byron  and  Bulwer,  did  they  include  in  their  denunciations  the 
filthy  and  enormous  lie  published  under  their  allspices,  the  writings  of 
"  Maria  Monk  "  ? 

What  idea,  then,  must  we  form  of  their  morality  and  religion  ?  And 
here  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mentioning  that  many  Protestants,  not 
under  the  influence  of  blinded  bigotryi  have  done  ua  justice  on  this  point. 
In  particular  I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  one  distinguished  Protestant  writer 
who  cannot  he  accused  of  great  partiality  for  us,  but  who  exposed  and  re- 
futed the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  filthy  libel  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  know  that  it  would  be  incorrect  and  unjust  to  say  that  thousands  of  oth- 
ers, sincere  Protestants,  but  high-minded,  honorable  men,  have  not  taken 
the  same  view  of  the  subject.  But  I  speak  particularly  of  the  morality  of 
the  autliors  and  publishers  of  these  abominable  slanders ;  and  I  regret  that 
the  Public  School  Society,  by  their  recent  proceedings,  should  have  allowed 
themselves  to  sink  to  a  kindred  degradation. 

Ml'.  Kctoliuni  replied  to  the  speech  of  Bishop  Hughes  briefly, 
througK  the  press,  and  several  rejoinders  followed  from  the  pens 
of  the  distingtiished  advocates  of  the  opposing  interests.  The 
qaestion  was  constantly  agitated,  and  became  a  very  excitirjg 
element  in  the  election  for  memhers  of  the  city  delegation  to  the 
Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Assembly,  in  the  month  of  N,ovember. 
An  independent  organization,  and  the  nomination  of  a  school 
ticket,  was  determined  upon  by  the  Catholics,  and  measures 
were  adopted  accordingly.  Inquiry  having  been,  made  among 
the  candidates  of  the  "  Democratic  "  and  '■  Whig  "  parties,  a 
selection  was  made,  and  three  new  names  were  placed  on  the 
school  ticket,  in  default  of  gentlemen  who  did  not  respond  satis- 
faotorilj  to  the  wishes  of  the  comuiittee. 
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The  Freeman^  Journal  of  Oetobei"  23  published  a  call  for  a 
taeetiiig  of  "  tbe  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  in  favor 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education  to  the 
neglected  and  indigent 'children  of  this  city,"  to  be  held  on  the 
following  Tnesday,  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  The  "  Church 
Debt  Association  "  held  a  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  at  which 
Bishop  Hughes  was  present,  and  made  an  address.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  school  question,  and,  in  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  audience,  urged  a  full  attendance  the  following  evening. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  CaiToU  Hall,  the  place  of  meeting,  was 
crowded  at  an  early  hour  with  an  assemblage  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  a  speech  from  the  bishop,  as  well  as  by  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  to  decide  on  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  election  then  approaching.  Bishop  Hughes  rose, 
and  delivered  a  lengthy  address,  during  which  he  presented  a 
ticket  for  the  support  of  tlie  Catliolics.  A  few  passages  will 
serve  to  show  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  the 
meeting.     Said  the  reverend  gentleman  : 

With,  political  controversies  and  party  questions  I  Lavo  nothiog  what- 
ever to  do,  .  ,  .  It  is  impossible  for  mo  to  say  any  thing  personally  of 
those  whose  names  have,  been  recommended  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  can- 
didates, and  I  would  not  for  one  moment  urge  that  they  should  he  placed 
there,  had  I  not  been  assured,  on  the  most  positive  evidence,  and  which  I 
could  not  doubt,  that  they  are  friendly  to  an  alteration  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  ...  I  will  now  lecLuest  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
names  placed  on  the  ticket.  Of  that  ticket  I  have  approved.  It  presents 
the  names  of  the  only  friends  we  could  find  already  before  the  public,  and 
those  whom,  not  being  so  prominently  before  the  pnWic,  we  have  found  for 


The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  list ; 

Thomas  O'Connor,  J.  G.  Goftsbcrger. 


Tighe  Davey,  David  E.  Floyd  Jones, 

Daniel  0.  Peutz,  Solomon  Townsend, 

Geoi^e  Weir,  John  L.  O'Sullivan, 

Paul  Grout,  Aaguste  Davezae, 

Conrad  Swackliamcr,  "William  McJIurray, 

William  B,  Maclay,  Slichael  Walsh, 
Timothy  Daiy, 

"Each  name,"  says  the  report  of  the  Freemati's  Journal, 
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i  with  the  most  deafening  and  uproarious  applause, 
and  three  terrific  cheers  were  given  at  the  close,"  on  the  subsi- 
dence of  which  the  I 


Tou  have  now,  gentlemen,  heard  the  names  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
risk  themaelTes  in  eupport  of  jour  cause.  Put  these  names  out  of  view,  and 
jou  cannot,  in  the  lists  of  our  political  candidates,  find  that  of  one  solitary 
public  man  who  is  not  understooci  to  he  pledged  against  us.  What,  then,  is 
your  course  S  You  now,  for  the  first  time,  find  yourselves  in  the  position  to 
vote  at  least  for  yourselves.  You  have  often  voted  for  others,  and  they  did 
notvoteforyou;  but  now  you  arc  determined  to  uphold,  with  your  own  votes, 
jour  own  rights.  (Thunders  of  applause,  which  lasted  several  micutes.) 
Will  you,  then,  stand  by  the  rights  of  your  offspring,  who  have  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  suffered  under  the  operation  of 
this  injurious  system !  (Renewed  cheering.)  "Will  you  adhere  to  the  nomi- 
nation made  ?  (Loud  cries  of  "  We  will  I  wo  will  I  "  and  vociferoua  ap- 
plause.) Will  you  be  united  J  (Tremeadous  cheering— tie  whole  iramense 
assemhly  rising  en  matae,  waving  of  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  every  possible 
demonstration  of  applause.)  Will  you  let  all  men  see  that  you  are  worthy 
sons  of  that  natioa  to  which  you  belong !  (Cries  of  "  Never  fear — we 
will ! "  "  We  will,  till  death  I "  and  terrific  cheering.)  "WiU  you  prove 
yourselves  worthy  of  friends  !  (Tremendous  cheering.)  WiU  none  of  you 
flinch  ?  (The  scene  that  followed  this  emphatic  query  is  indescribable,  and 
exceeded  all  the  enthusiaBtic  and  almost  frenzied  displays  of  passionate  feel- 
ing we  have  sometimes  witnessed  at  Irish  meetings.  The  cheering,  the 
shouting,  the  stamping  of  feet,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefe,  beggared 
all  powers  of  description.)  Very  well,  then ;  the  tickets  will  he  prepared 
and  distributed  amongst  you,  and,  on  the  day  of  election,  go,  like  freemen, 
with  dignity  and  calmness,  entertaining  due  respect  for  your  fellow-citizens 
and  their  opinions,  and  deposit  your  votes.  I  ask,  then,  once  for  all,  and 
with  the  answer  let  the  meeting  close,  WiU  this  meeting  pledge  its  honor, 
as  the  representative  of  that  oppressed  portion  of  the  community  for  whom 
I  have  so  often  pleaded,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere — will  it  pledge  its  honor 
that  it  will  stand  by  these  candidates,  whose  names  have  heea  road,  and 
that  no  man  composing  this  vast  audience  will  ever  vote  for  any  one  pledged 
to  oppose  our  just  claims  and  incontrovertible  rights  ?  (Terrific  cheering 
and  thunders  of  applause,  which  continued  for  several  minutes,  amid  which 
Bishop  Hughes  r^umed  his  seat.) 

The  ticket  was  adopted  by  aeclamatiou,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  candidates  before 
the  public,  by  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
they  were  requested  to  state  their  views  on  the  school  question, 
and  whether  they  were  favorable  to  the  Public  School  Society, 
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or  to  a  change  of  system.  Those  of  the  candidates  then  in  the 
eity  replied  to  the  inquiiy,  and  a  card  also  appeared,  signed  by 
Messrs.  Solomon  Towiisend,  I>.  B.  Floyd  Jones,  G,eorge  "Weir, 
Paul  Gront,  Conrad  Swackhamer,  Auguste  Davezac,  William 
McMnrray,  George  G.  Glazier,  David  Dudley  Field,  and  Ed- 
ward Sandford,  in  wiiich  they  declared  that  they  "  discounte- 
nance altogether  the  schemes  and  the  objects  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,"  who,  as  they  charged,  had  originated  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  school  question. 

The  election  for  members  of  Assembly  resulted  as  follows : 


Solomon 

D.  B.  Flojd  Jonea,    . 

William  B.  Maelay, 

George  Weir, 

Paul  Qrout, 

C.  Swackhamer, 

A,  DaTezac, 

■William  McMurray,   , 

John  L,  O'SulliTan, 

Daniel  C.  Pcnta, 

J<is^k  Tucker, 

William  Jonet, 

Nathaniel  G.  Bradford, 


The  last  three  names  in  the  above  list  are  those  of  candidates 
not  on  "  the  regular  ticket "  of  the  party  supposed  to  be  most 
favorable  to  the  objects  of  the  Carroll  Hall  party.  The  thi'ee 
names  voted  for  by  the  Catholics,  as  recommended  by  Bishop 
Sughes,  with  the  number  of  votes  they  received,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Michael  Walsh,  2,330;  Tighe  Davey,  2,172;  Timothy 
Daly,  2,163. 

The  vote  for  Senators  resulted  as  follows :  Thomas  O'Connor, 
2,202;  J.  G.  Gottsberger,  2,175. 

This  demonstration  at  the  ballot-box  of  a  religious  body, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  moat  popular  and  prominent  digni- 
tary, occupying  the  chair  of  bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  univer- 
sally regai-ded  by  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  by  the 
members  of  other  communions,  as  highly  offensive  and  danger- 
ona  as  a  precedent,  and  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  our  republi- 
can institutions.  It  created  a  profound  impression,  which,  how- 
ever, was  sensibly  relieved  when  the  canvas  had  been  completed, 
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and  the  Btrength  of  the  Carroll  Hall  party  was  ascei'tained  by 
the  test  vote  on  the  last  three  candidates.  The  compai'atively 
small  number  of  votes  of  all  parties  who  were  ■willing  to  mate 
the  sectarianism  of  our  schools  a  special  issue,  dissipated  the 
apprehensions  of  many  who  feared  that  a  powerfal  organization 
would  be  created  for  further  movements.  It  was  the  last  effort 
made,  as  the  occasion  for  a  distinct  issue  was  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  18i3.  The  proceedings  during  that 
session,  and  the  change  introduced,  are  made  the  subject  of  the 
nest  chapter. 

The  reader  of  the  speech  of  Bishop  Hughes  will  have  noticed 
several  allusions  to  "  Teistiiam  Shakdt,"  I^ureiscg  Stekne, 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  record  will  not  be  intelli- 
gible without  an  explanation  of  the  facts. 

After  Mr.  Spencer's  report  appciu-ed,  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature being  far  advanced,  the  indications  of  success  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  threatened  the  friends  of  the  Society  with  the 
decay  of  their  system.  One  of  them  Avrote  a  reply  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary,  which  was  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  at  the  last  moment.  The  bill  had  been 
made  the  special  order  for  Friday,  May  31st.  On  Thursday,  the 
30th,  the  article  appeared,  and  a  number  of  copies  were  sent  by 
a  gentleman  in  New  Toik  to  a  friend  in  Albany,  by  whom  they 
were  marked,  and  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  senators,  so  that 
they  would  attract  immediate  attention.     It  was  as  follows : 


Mk.  Editob  :  Tho  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Sfato  on  tlie  subject  of 
school  education  in  the  city  of  Hew  York,  haying  been  before  tile  public 
for  several  days,  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause,  I  am  con- 
Btrained  to  mate  a  few  suggestions  in  reply  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
contribute  a  little  to  a  full  understanding  of  tius  mtercating  question. 

The  importance  of  uniTer^iality  m  the  systems  of  education  adopted  by 
the  people  has  not  been  overilrawn,  and  cannot  be  too  much  appreciated. 
No  one  should  be  left  without  the  opportunity  of  making  some  progress  in 
those  studies,  the  acquisition  of  which  will  qualify  lim  for  a  high  and  hon- 
orable and  uaeful  station  in  society— at  least,  to  prepare  him  to  exercise  the 
responsible  privilege  of  deciding  by  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  course  of 
legislation  under  which  he  would  pn,fer  to  live  This  is  the  principal  fea- 
■ture  of  the  report ;  this  is  ita  professed  object      Regarding  it  as  an  essential 
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principle,  that,  as  all  have  civil  equality,  they  should  also  enjoy  an  ec[uality 
in  the  means  of  educatioD,  the  fiecretavj  has  proposed  the  destruction  of  one 
system  and  the  Buhstitution  of  another.  If  the  figures  he  presents  were  con- 
sistent with  facts,  and  the  new  system  were  not  open  to  powerful  objections, 
his  report  would  meet  ■with  even  more  general  approbation  than  it  receives 
at  present. 

The  statistics  which  he  fiirnishes  respecting  the  number  of  children  in 
and  out  of  school,  show  that  83,194  did  not  attend  any  school,  while  less 
than  that  Bumber,  or  30,758,  were  registered  on  the  books  of  BChoois,  of 
whom  38,955  were  embraced  in  the  public  schools — the  average  attendance 
being  13,189. 

The  disparity  between  the  attendants  upon  the  meana  of  instruction,  and 
those  children  not  attending,  is  far  less  than,  by  this  statement,  would 
appear  to  be  the  case. 

1.  The  public  schools  in  this  city  arc  open  to  the  reception  of  children 
and  youth  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  the  proportion  of 
those  oter  tweliie  or  ihirU^n  is  but  as  one  to  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Hence,  a 
very  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  non-attendants  must  be  made.  I 
Lave  no  data  by  which  I  can  give  the  number  of  children  between  twelve 
aud  sixteen,  but  there  is  doubtless  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  number, 
making  a  consequent  reduction  of  16,000  or  20,000 ;  leaving  the  number  of 
non-attendants  at  15,000  to  17,000,  mstcad  of  32,194 

3.  A  large  number  of  children  are  foreigner«,  who  do  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage, who  are  unacquainted  with  the  schools,  d)  not  feel  their  importance 
or  imderstand  the  system,  and  who  wil!  not  be  enticed  into  school.  For 
these,  another  proportion  must  be  deducted 

8.  Many  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  population  find  it  necessary  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  their  children  for  iheir  own  support,  and  they 
are  consequently  put  out  to  work,  in  factories  and  other  places,  at  an  early 
age.  Many  occupations  are  performed  principally  bv  children  eight  and  ten 
years  of  age,  and  no  doubt  several  thousands  are  thus  engaged.  For  these, 
another  reduction  must  he  made 

In  this  manner,  by  an  apppal  to  facta  which  miy  be  apparent  to  every 
one  who  will  look  at  the  suhiect,  we  reduce  the  number  of  non-atteniJaEts 
to  about  8,  10,  or  13,000.  I  might  add  another  item :  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  wealthy  parents  are  not  "ent  to  school,  but  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  private  teachers  and  governessci  Thus  we  leave  the  number  of 
children  who  may  be  justly  called  non  attendant  =i,  at  about  the  number  of 
those  who  are  prevented  from  attending  these  "chools  by  their  parents  and 
priestly  censors,  whose  jealous  anxiety  is  so  watchful  lest  the  children  ni'ght 
receive  any  sectarian  bias  "  hostile  to  their  views. ' 

The  ne>rt  deficiency  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  registered  and  actual  attendance  at  the  schools ;  and  this  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  other. 

1.  Many  of  the  children  are  kept  from  school  by  their  parents  for  the 
sake  of  their  services. 

3.  Children  are  mortals  as  well  as  ourselves,  who  are  but  "  children  of 
lareer  growth,"  and  often  are  nick,  or  feign  sickness,  as  the  case  may  he. 
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3.  Many  of  tbe  parenta,  being  poor,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  daily  labor 
lor  support,  leaying  their  cbildreu  at  home,  or  in  the  ceighborbood.  Being 
tbus  left  without  restraint  or  counsel  for  tbe  day,  aitd  not  feeling  a  deaire 
for  books  (few  cMldren  of  poor  people  do),  they  amnac  tbemselTes  by  play, 
or  whatever  may  suit  their  tastes  or  convenieccc. 

Other  details  might  be  ^Ten,  but  these  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  some  of 
the  causes  of  non-attendance ;  and  although  any  one  might  be  considered 
unimportant  in  itself,  all  of  them  combined  present  an  aggregate  of  no 
inconsiderable  amount.  Hence  the  inference  on  this  point,  that  something 
ia  defective,  which  needs  the  stimulus  of  sectarian  influence  to  correct  it, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Secretary  then  compares  the  attendance  at  country  schoola  with  that 
in  the  city,  and  argues  that,  tecause  there  is  a  larger  proportion  in  the  for- 
mer, the  citizens  of  New  York  should  adopt  the  district  system.  Let  ua  see 
whether  this  will  stand  the  test.  He  says,  "  the  lite  proportion  must  exist 
in  the  city  and  in  the  interior,  of  those  who  have  already  received  all  the 
education  they  or  their  parents  desire,  or  who  are  engaged  as  apprentices,  or 
in  employments  preventing  them  from  attendance  at  any  place  of  inatruc- 

Aa  we  have  before  shown,  the  children  leave  school  at  about  twelve  years 
of  age  in  the  city ;  but  in  the  country,  where  it  is  expected  that  the  chil- 
dren wU!  assist  on  the  farms,  &c.,  during  the  busy  seasons  of  agricultural 
life,  they  attend  principally  in  the  winter,  or  not  much  more  than  half  the 
year;  and,  to  supply  this  absence,  they  attend  school  until  they  are  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Here  wc  have,  in  the  same  fact,  two  causes  which 
make  a  material  difference,  viz. :  Does  the  average  attendance  equal  that  of 
the  city  ?  and  do  not  the  children  attend  school  until  a  period  later  in  life 
by  three,  four,  or  five  years  ? 

The  presumed  inauffidency  of  the  Public  School  Society,  therefore,  in 
not  educating  all  the  children  not  in  private  schools,  has  been  shown  to  be 
altogether  exaggerated ;  cauaes  over  which  neither  legislation  nor  school  can 
have  control,  esistuig  in  the  community,  and  conapiiing  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  children. 

These  cauaea,  as  will  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  above  presented,  are 
of  a  social  rather  than  a  civil  nature — poverty,  for  instance,  which  makes  its 
imperious  demands  on  the  labor  of  the  young;  wide  difference  of  language; 
and,  doubtless,  to  some  estent,  prqudice  against  our  policy.  Hence,  if  we 
wish,  to  see  all  our  children  in  school,  under  proper  training  and  guidance, 
we  must  seek  to  improve  the  domestic  condition  of  the  families ;  we  must 
give  the  parents  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  children. 
Who  will  do  it  ? 

Let  us  pass  on  to  notice  a  few  of  the  Secretary's  arguments : 

1.  He  thinks  that  the  district  school  system  is  eminently  fitted  to  prevent 
sectarian  influence ;  "  and  the  records  of  this  department  have  been  searched 
in  vain  for  an  instance  of  abuse  of  the  system  to  sectarian  biases."  Can  any 
be  furnished  from  tbe  records  of  the  Public  School  Society  f 

3.  If  this  is  the  case  in  the  district  schools,  why  does  he  say,  in  the  same 
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sentence,  that  each  district  has  that  kind  of  "  religiooB  instraetion  most  con- 
genial to  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  "  ?  If  the  population  is  Presbyte- 
rian, it  wUI  be  a  Presbjterian  school ;  and  Baptists  and  Episcopalians  and 
Romanists  will  feel  that  they  are  doing  wrong  to  send  their  children  to 
places  where  principles  "  hostile  to  their  views  "  are  taught.  If  the  popula- 
tion (a  majority)  decide  on  haying  a  Catholic  school,  or  any  other,  is  there 
not  an  abuse  of  priyilcge  ?  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
country  schools,  there  is  just  the  same  amount  of  religious  instruction  given 
in  them  as  in  the  public  schools  of  'Sew  York — the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. My  earliest  instnietions  were  received  in  a  district  school  in  Wcst- 
chester  county. 

3.  The  Secretary  considers  it  an  axiom  that,  in  all  scheraea  of  education, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  some  religious  instruction ;  "  and  that  it  muaf    . 
therefore  he  sectarian— that  is,  it  must  favor  one  set  of  opinions  in  opposi- 
tion to  another."    Hence  all  amst  be  banished,  or  we  must  have  schools 

"  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants."  TJie  great  argu- 
ment is  equality.  Very  well ;  if  a  Mohammedan  should  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  send  his  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  become  dissatisfied 
because  the  reading-hooks  contain  sketches  of  the  impostures  of  the 
Prophet,  he  seta  up  the  claim  of  equatiiy,  and  demnnda  that  every  book  con- 
taining any  thing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Mohammed  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  examination,  while  he  publishes  an  "Jnifet!  Expurgatorius," 
and  insists  that  every  volume  in  the  schools  thronghont  the  city  should  be 
blotted  and  mutilated  to  please  his  views.  This  is  granted,  but  he  demands 
more :  that  the  Public  School  Society  be  broken  up,  and  some  system  estab- 
lished by  which  he  may  be  formed  into  a  "  district,"  and  receive  money 
enough  to  educate  his  children  according  to  his  creed,  "  for  its  transmission 
is  a  part  of  his  religious  profession  1  "  and,  with  commendable  pertinacity, 
so  effectually  plies  his  "  equality  "  arguments  as  to  conquer  a  vthble  commu- 
nity. My  own  opinion  is,  that  when  the  majority  are  on  an  equality,  the 
people,  in  democratic  construction,  are  on  an  equality ;  and  the  term  docs 
not  necessarily  involve  the  harassing  and  perplexing  of  a  whole  eomnmnity 
at  the  dictate  of  a  few. 

4.  This  cry  of  equality  has  been  raised  by  the  memorialists  because  they 
tiiink  it  will  touch  a  tender  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  It 
has ;  but  they  wiU  flud  it  does  not  tibrate  in  unison  with  theirs  on  this 
question ;  for  none  are  more  esclusive  thau  these  self-Bame  sticklers  for 
equality,  none  more  bigoted,  none  more  arrogant. 

5.  But  the  Secretary  says,  knowing  "  that  they  regard  as  the  most  sacred 
of  duties  the  inculcation  of  those  principles  in  the  minds  of  their  children, 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  their  anxiety  to  exclude  all  that  is  hostile 
to  their  views,"  "  for  the  transmission  of  their  creed  is  a  most  essential  part 
of  their  religions  profession,"  What  are  these  principles,  the  t 
of  which  is  so  essential !    I  happen  to  take  the  following : 
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Holy  Ghost,  and  tlie  undeflled  Virgin  Mary,  motlier  and  patronea  of  our 
Saviour,  and  of  all  celestial  virtues,  angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions, 
powers,  cherubims  and  Beraphinis,  pntriarchs,  apostles,  prophets,  evangelista, 
&c.,  may  he,  Mr.  Hogan,  be  damned  !  ,  ,  .  May  the  holy  choir  of  the  holy 
virgins,  who,  for  tlie  honor  of  Christ,  have  despised  the  things  of  this  world, 
damn  him  1  May  all  the  saints,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  ever- 
lasting ages,  who  are  found  to  be  beloved  of  God,  damn  him  !  .  .  .  May 
he  be  damned  wherever  he  be,  whether  in  the  house,  or  in  the  stable,  the 
garden,  or  the  field,  or  the  highway ;  or  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  water,  or  in 
the  Church ;  may  he  be  cursed  in  living  and  dying  I  .  ,  .  May  he  he 
cursed  in  his  brains,  in  his  vitals,  his  temples,  his  eyebrows,  his  cheeks,  his 
jawbones,  his  nostiils,  bis  teeth  and  grinders,  his  lips,  his  throat,  his  shoul- 
ders, his  arms,  his  fingers,  his  veins,  his  thighs,  his  genitals,  his  hips,  his 
knees,  bis  legs,  and  fi-et,  and  toe-nails !  .  .  .  May  tiie  Son  of  the  living 
God,  with  all  the  glory  of  His  majesty,  curse  him  I  And  way  heaven,  with 
all  the  powers  that  move  therein,  rise  up  against  him,  and  curse  and  damn 
him,  nnless  he  repent  and  make  satisfaction.     Amen.     So  be  it.     Be  it  so. 

Are  not  theso  principU'S  very  essential,  and  their  transmission  indispen- 
sable 1 

G.  If  these  memorialists  fijid  it  necessary  to  teach  their  reli^ous  creeda 
to  their  children,  why  do  they  not  do  it  in  the  domestic  circle,  at  the  fire- 
side? The  knowledge  which  they  acquire  at  school  will  make  them  more 
intelligent,  and  enable  them  better  to  receive  parental  instruction.  There  is 
a  good  reason.  The  light  which  they  enjoy  there  is  calculated  to  break  the 
superstitions  spell  of  saints,  confessing  to  the  priest,  relics,  absolution,  pen- 
ance, and  give  to  them  notions  of  God  himself,  in  His  "Word  and  works, 
winch  would  conflict  with  the  value  of  holy  water,  and  dead  men's  hones, 
and  prayers  measured  out  by  chains  of  beads. 

7.  I  have  before  referred  to  the  principle  of  giving  to  districts  "  the 
power  of  appointii^  their  religious  instruction  most  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  population."  This  is  the  whole  object  of  the  report— to  adopt 
a  system  by  which  any  district  may  have  any  religious  sentiments  inculcated 
which  they  desire.  If  this  is  not  sought  by  the  report,  there  is  no  object  to 
be  gained  by  any  change  of  system. 

But  the  Becretary  says,  in  closing  :  "  If  .  .  .  any  schools  would  be  per- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  sectarianism,  a  remedy 
might  be  found  by  giving  authority  to  the  Board  of  Commissionera  to 
investigate  complaints,  and  to  dissolve  offending  schools,  or  withhold  its 
share  of  the  school  money."  If  iw  religious  reading  of  the  Scriptures  can 
be  had  without  sectarian  influence,  according  to  his  own  principle,  will  the 
Scriptures  be  banished  from  the  schools  f  If,  as  is  an  asiom  in  his  lan- 
guage, "  all  schemes  of  education  must  convey  some  religious  instrucrion," 
which,  he  says,  must  necessarily  be  sectarian  in  its  tendency,  will  he 
remove  the  influence  by  removing  the  religious  instruction,  which  can  be 
done  only  by  shutting  our  schools  altogether !    There  is  an  inconsistency 

8.  As  the  memorialists  depend  so  much  on  equality,  so  let  us  throw  our- 
selves back  on  our  democratic  principle  of  the  majority;  and  as  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  are  in  favor  of  the  old  system,  let  us  retain  it. 
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9.  The  Secretary  liaa  attempted  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  people,  by  saying  that  the  Paljlio  Sclool  Society  is  "  subject  to  no 
control,"  except  that  the  Common  Council  can  omit  designating  their 
Hchoola  as  recipients  of  tte  public  bounty ;  that  they  are  not  accountable  to 
any  authority — a  perpetual  corporation;  that  the  people  have  no  choice  of 
trustees,  &c.  This  is  as  unjust  tfl  the  trustees  as  it  is  unwise  in  its  tendency. 
There  has  been  but  little  or  no  fault  found  with  these  indefatigable  public 
servants,  but  by  the  Koman  Catholics,  who  do  it  on  sectarian  grounds,  and 
the  aspersion  contained  in  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  just  tribute  of  com- 
mendation primarily  given  by  him.  Further,  it  is  involving  the  people  in  a 
new  subject  of  discussion  and  contest.  "We  have  enough  opposition  and 
collision  without  adding  more. 

10.  The  Secretary  recommends  the  new  system  because  it  wil]  be  "  vol- 
untary." This  has  struck  mc  as  being  a  peculiarly  happy  feature  in  tlie 
Public  SeJiool  Society.  One  hundred  intelligent  citizens  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  their  time,  voluntarily  and  gratuitously,  to  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  this  city,  is  a  consideration  of  no  small  moment,  and  a  Society 
which  is  more  efficient  can  seldom  be  found.  Of  all  the  different  classes  of 
effort  made  by  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  enterprise,  the  voluntary 
exertion  claims  the  highest  place.  It  is  more  efficient  because  it  is  more 
energetic ;  it  is  more  noble  because  it  is  more  disinterested ;  and  it  is  more 
valuable  because  it  reaps  a  richer  reward.  Who,  then,  is  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing this  system  for  one  founded  on  the  election  of  commissioners  and  trus- 
tees elected  by  the  people  9  Are  not  the  body  of  intelligent  men  now  acting 
in  that  capacity  just  as  intelligent  as  if  they  had  their  mental  scale  guaran- 
teed by  the  ballots  of  the  people ! 

11.  The  Secretary  admits  that  it  is  an  objectionable  feature  in  this  meas- 
ure that  it  originated  with  a  sect.  This  certainly  is  a  powerful  argument 
against  it.  It  is  done  at  the  dictation  of  a  minority  of  the  citizens;  this 
minority  always  combined  a  religious  body,  and  commenced  on  professedly 
sectarian  grounds.  Let  us,  if  we  value  our  liberty — if  we  value  the  har- 
mony of  the  community — if  we  place  a  just  estimate  on  the  perpetuity  of 
our  institutions — let  ub  be  very  watchful  against  the  march  of  sectarian 
privilege.  This  will  be  a  first  step — a  great  one.  Make  this  compromise, 
set  this  precedent,  loosen  the  restraint  which  baa  hitherto  existed,  and  threat 
will  follow  demand,  and  discord  will  follow  non-compliance,  and  rupture 
will  terminate  in  the  granting  of  the  boon  sought  for^a  privileged  Church 
establishment. 

12.  The  Secretary  suggests  that  the  system  he  recommends  will,  by  ■ 
exciting  emulation  in  the  different  sects,  bring  into  the  school  all  children 
not  attending  any.  If  this  is  a  state  of  society  which  will  promote  the  har- 
mony and  union  of  the  whole,  human  nature  will  have  undergone  some 
change,  Tbhs  emulation  between  sects,  in  so  large  and  thickly  populated  a 
city,  embracing  numerous  denominations,  will  lead  to  unfair  means  for 
obtMuing  scholars.  Each  school  receiving  a  proportion  of  the  fund  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  scholars,  one  teacher  will  make  one  offer,  another  will 
give  a  greater  inducement  to  the  children,  and  thus  sectarian  feuds,  religious 
squabbles,  school  and  church  quarrels,  would  agitato  the  community. 
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13.  But,  could  this  tie  aToideiJ,  he  promises  us  something  aa  much  to  be 
deprecated.  "  The  watchfulness  of  those  who  appreheod  abuse  may  be 
relied  upon  to  detect  it  promptly,  and  to  seek  the  needful  remedy."  Now, 
it  may  be  said  in  this  case,  as  has  been  said  of  party  spiiit,  "  Never  was  the 
country  ao  likely  to  be  destroyed  aa  when  party  spirit  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  land  " — a  remark  founded  on  an  acquaintance  with  human 

Cabals,  parties,  and  divisions  destroyed  the  Itoman  government,  and 
may,  in  turn,  destroy  ours;  and  any  thing  which  might  promote  envyings, 
jealoiiMes,  heart-burnings,  captiousneas,  and  the  rancor  of  party  spirit, 
siiould  he  crushed  rather  than  encouraged.  The  vigilance  of  those  who 
watch  for  abuse  is  very  apt  to  be  itself,  in  its  morhid  vision,  the  creator  of 
the  objects  it  pretends  to  see ;  and  often  the  character  of  individuals  and 
associations  is  destroyed  by  the  comhination  of  parties  and  cliques.  As  this 
vigilance  sees  through  a  very  questionable  medium,  it  is  better  to  establish 
a  system  not  depending  on  the  accusations  of  opponents,  but  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people ;  and  as  the  former  kind  of  care  and  watchfulness  ia 
seldom  regarded  by  those  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  its  exercise 
would  be  not  only  perplexing,  but  worse  than  useless. 

14.  Proscription  would  follow  from  both  of  these  causes.  Instead,  of  an 
argument,  I  will  present  a  fact  which  wHl  be  its  own  commentator.  At 
Paisley,  in  Scotland,  the  schools  were  conducted  on  this  principle,  and  the 
oonseciuence  was,  that  the  enmity  became  so  great  that  one  set  of  people 
would  not  trade  with  another ;  a  third  would  not  speak  to  the  fourth,  and 
thus  the  social  ties  between  townsmen  were  rudely  snapped  asunder  by  this 
execrable  spirit. 

15.  The  trustees,  being  elected  by  the  people,  will  add  another  item  to 
the  political  capital  of  electioneers.  Parties  will  test  their  strength,  and 
the  successful  candidates  will,  of  course  appoint  teachers  whose  opinions 
are  not  "  hostile  to  their  views,"  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that-  the 
school-house  will  become  a  politico-religious  nursery,  as  changeable  as  the 
sentiments  and  population  of  the  several  districts  If  this  transmission  is 
desirable,  let  the  people  speak  for  themselves. 

AiiEEiors. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  June  1st,  a  meeting;  of  tlie  Catholics 
was  held  at  "Washington  Hall,  in  J^ew  York  City,  at  -which 
addresses  were  made  by  James  W.  MeKeon  and  Bishop  Hughes. 
In  the  course  of  his  reniarlis,  Mr.  McKeon  said : 

T/ie  temporari/  defeat  of  the  Mil  might  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
School  Society,  which  had  its  agents  watching  every  step  of  its  progress 
with  aigus  eyes.  The  conduct  displayed  he  was  indignant  to  name.  It  was 
the  meekness  of  the  dove  without  its  innocence,  the  cunning  of  the  serpent 
without  its  wisdom.  Ay,  they  pushed  their  esertions  to  an  extremity  at 
which  they  recoiled  upon  themselves ;  for,  though  the  dishonorable  means 
resorted  to  effected  the  object,  it  has  pulled  down  upon  them  a  load  of  oblo- 
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quy  From  which  their  institution  could  not  rise  unstained  through  aetiea  of 
years  of  its  existence.  A  eifc,  loathsome,  and  rewlUng  attack  wpon  the  faith 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  petitioners  "was  placed,  hy  a  functiocaiy  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Society,  in  the  hands  of  senators  on  the  morning  it  was 
supposed  tlie  jtote  would  he  taken  on  the  Mil. 

Ill  reference  to  the  same  matter,  Bishop  Hughes  used  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

I  do  not  say  that  the  trustees  of  the  School  Society  were  themselves  per- 
eonally  the  distributors  of  these  slanders ;  but,  to  give  you  a  specimen  of 
what  was  done,  their  agent,  or  one  of  their  agents,  at  Albany,  was  detected 
placing  on.  the  desks  of  the  senators,  what  think  you !  Why,  an  abaurd  and 
abotimalile  mcdediction,  which  they  put  forth  as  the  Catholic  form  of  excom- 
munication, but  which,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  waa  nothing  more  than  a  pure 
fabrication  of  Sterne,  written  for  his  own  amusement,  in  his  book  called 
"  Tristram  Shakdy."  And  these  high  literary  gentlemen,  these  self-consti- 
tuted, peculiar,  exclusiTe  dispensers  of  light  and  knowledge  and  education, 
were  either  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  true  character  and  origin  of  the 
document  which  they  so  industriously  circulated,  or,  knowing  its  character, 
they  wore  so  bigoted,  and  careless  of  honor  and  truth  and  justice  and  good 
principle,  in  their  anxiety  to  forward  a  bad  cause,  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  ^ve  the  falsehood  currency.  .  .  .  That  Society,  which  has  so  perserer- 
ingly  opposed  every  effort  which  we  have  made  for  redress,  has  abundantly 
earned  for  itself  that  epithet,  which  has  been  often  applied  to  it,  of  a  soul- 
less corporation,  and  has  used  every  artifice  and  means  in  its  power  to  vilify 
and  defame  us  and  our  principles.  Yes,  defamation  is  the  term,  ■  1  do  not 
say  they  have  done  it  knowingly.  That  is  not  a  point  for  me  to  determine. 
Bat  they  have  defamed  us.  I  aver  it,  and  insist  upon  it— they  have  defamed 
us  with  their  extracts  from  "Tristram  Shandy,"  and  other  documents  of  an 
equally  high  literary  character,  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  the  preten- 
sions to  learning  and  knowledge  of  a  body  so  ambitious  to  he  the  sole 
instructors  of  the  youth  of  the  city.  And  I  challenge  them  to  meet  me  and 
prove  that  what  they  have  laid  to  our  charge  has  any  foundation  in  truth, 
or  is  any  thing  else  but  difamafion. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  great  speech  by  Bishop  Hughes, 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Brief  Keview "  above  given, 
published,  also  anonymously,  the  first  part  of  a  "  Keview  of  the 
Seiiool  Question,"  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  simple  extract  which  has  called  forth  so  much  remark.  It  was  given  as 
a  fact  to  show  the  nature  of  the  principles  which  would  be  supported  by 
sectarian  schools,  at  least  in  part,  and  but  a  solitary  remark  was  offered,  for 
the  arguments  and  statistics  were  the  objects  of  attention  ;  but  as  it  has 
been  made  so  prominent  a  topic  ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  and  the 
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pretest  for  caiumniating  the  Public  School  Society,  I  am  constrwued  to  Bub- 
mit  the  proofs. 

I  am  accused  of  defaming  their  faith.  Now,  defamation  may  he  true  or 
false  ia  ita  terms,  but  I  believe  it  is  Eot  measured  so  much  by  these,  as  by 
the  injury  effected  to  the  reputation  of  any  individual  or  cause.  If  I  am 
charged  -with  being  a  libeller  ia  the  latter  sense— that  of  injuring  their 
cause— I  plead  guilty;  but  if  in  the  fii'st — that  of  uttering  falsehood— I 
plead  emphatically  not  guUty. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  BisUop  3  Did  be  confront  me  with  evi- 
dence that  the  form  had  not  been  used  ?  Did  lie  deny  that  any  such  person 
as  Mr.  Hogan  had  beeu  a  pastor  of  one  of  tlicir  churches !  Did  he  produce 
evidence  that  it  had  not  been  pronounced  in  this  simple  instance,  if  in  no 
other  ?  No,  none  of  these ;  hut  he  pronontices  it  to  be  an  ikveshon  of 
Sterne's,  a  libel,  a  defamation. 

As  nothing  has  been  said  heretofore  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hogan, 
I  shall  not  stop  to  forijisb  evidence  which  would  he  gratuitous,  as  it  has  not 
been  denied.  If  Bishop  Hughes,  however,  thinks  it  important,  and  will 
make  his  wishes  known,  it  shall  heprodiieed. 

Instead  of  presenting  tKe  details  of  the  above  case,  I  introduce  an  ex- 
tract from  the  London  Quarterly  Eevimc,  for  March,  1841,  pp,  803,  304  (Ma- 
son's American  reprint),  which  will  exhibit  the  similarity  of  the  curse  used 
in  Ireland  with  the  one  referred  to  above.  "  The  examination  was  taken 
down  in  order  to  be  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 

Q.  'Were  you  in  the  chapel  on  the  dav  of  the  cursing  3 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  yoa  hear  it ! 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  the  priest  say  'i 

A.  I'll  be  bound  he  cursed  her  well, 
promising  to  tell  all  about  it,  to  oblige  Mr.  - 
dislike  to  be  known  to  have  done  so.] 

Q.  Were  you  in Chapel  the  day  the  woman  was  cursed  ! 

A.  I  was. 

Q.   Did  you  hear  it ! 

A.  I  did. 

Q.   At  what  Mass? 

A.  At  second  Mass. 

Q.  Did  the  priest  give  a  reason  for  cursing  the  woman  1 

A.  He  said  it  was  "  going  here  and  there." 

Q.  What  did  he  mean  by  tbat  ? 

A.  Because,  he  said,  she  was  to  and  fro,  going  sometimes  to  mass  and 
sometimes  to  cliurch. 

Q.   What  did  he  say  to  her  1 

A.   He  said  enough,  PIl  be  bound. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 

A.   He  cursed  every  inch  of  her  carcass. 

Q.  Did  he  bid  the  people  not  to  speak  to  her  ? 

A.  He  desired  them  not  to  speak  to  her,  or  deal  with  her,  or  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  her. 

Q.  Did  be  curse  her  child  ?  [the  poor  creature  was  pregnant  at  the  time.] 
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A,   He  cursed  every  thiog  that  would  spriug  from  her. 
Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  child  she  was  carrying — did  he  curse 
the  fruit  of  her  womb  ? 


Q.   How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A,  He  threw  off  the  clothes  he  had  on,  and  put  on  a  black  dress. 

Q.   Did  he  do  any  thing  with  candles  i 

A.  'Tis  the  way ;  the  clerk  quenched  all  the  candles  but  one,  and  him- 
self put  out  tliat,  and  said,  "  so  the  light  of  heayen  was  quenched  upon  ]ier 
soul ; "  and  he  shut  a  book,  and  said  the  gates  of  heaven  were  shut  upon 
her  that  day. 

Q.   Wliat  do  you  mean  by  saying  ''he  cursed  every  inch  of  her  carcass"} 

A.   He  cursed  her  eyes,  and  her  ears,  and  her  legs,  and  so  on^every  bit 

.  .  .  The  neighbors  of  the  poor  woman  withdrew  from  intercourse 
with  her.  Shopkeepers  refused  to  sell  even  bread  to  her.  Her  own  chil- 
dren were  included  in  the  cnrse,  except  one,  who  was  ja  the  service  of  a 
Eoman  Catholic  lady,  and  was  prohibited  from  speaking  to  his  mother. 
The  poor  woman  with  whom  they  lodged  was  so  tormented  by  the  neigh- 
bors that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  house,  and  must  have  perished  in 
the  street,  had  they  not  been  received  into  the  house  of  a  Protestant ;  and 
when  the  poor  creature's  confinement  approached,  a  Boman  Catholic  lady 
prohibited  the  usual  person  from  attending  her,  under  threat  of  losing  her 
support ;  and  no  one  could  be  found  to  attend  until  the  wife  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  (from  whom  we  heard  this  ourselves)  interested  herself  to 
obtain  from  the  priest  a  reluctant  permission. 


The  above  is  modem  excommunication.  I  will  now  carry  the  reader 
back  to  a  more  remote  period,  and  show  the  character  of  the  formulaj  used 
in  other  days,  as  well  as  to  prove  that  the  very  form  so  strongly  objected  to 
was  known  and  in  use  mere  than  dn  hundred  ymn  before  tJie  Mrth  o/"  Sterne. 

In  a  work  entitled  the  Protestaitt  Journal,  for  1831,  pp.  536-380, 1  find 
the  following  historical  narrative,  taken  from  the  EistorUe  Eeckiim  £kan- 
gelMB  in  Hungaria,  pp.  153-156  : 

At  a  congregation  of  Protestant  ministers,  members  of  the  presbytery 
of  the  thirteen  towns  in  Hungry  which  were  at  that  time  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Poland,  held  at  Filcan,  November  18, 1630,  Barbara  Von  Grot- 
tendorf  wife  of  Lewis  8zgedi,_  ofVarallia,  complained  ijiat  she  was  deserted 
by  her  husband,  who  had  avoided  her  society  for  years,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  violation  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  and  prayed  for  divorce.  Forty-five 
days  were  allowed  to  Szgedi  to  niake  his  appearance  before  this  ecclesiastical 
court.  Notice  to  this  effect  was  given  him,  not  only  by  nfSxing  his  name  to 
the  church-doors  at  Varallia,  but  he  was  further  summoned  by  name  every 
Sunday  for  sis  weeks,  at  the  conclusion  of  divine  service.  As  the  defendant 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  end  of  this  time,  permission  was  given 
to  Barbara  Von  Grottendorf  to  marry  another  husband,  John  Krebell,  a 
goldsjnith  of  Varallia.  These  circumstances  being  communicated  to  Ladis- 
laus  Hoazszuthoty,  president  of  the  chapter  of  Czepus,  the  latter  prohibited 
John  Pilemann,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  Varallia,  from  uniting  them  in 
marriage.  As,  however,  Pilemann  proceeded  to  solemnize  the  marriage, 
Hoszszuthoty  fortified  himself  with  the  authority  of  the  cardinal,  Peter  Paz- 
mann,  archbishop  of  Strigonum,  and  primate  of  Hungary,  and  twice  sum- 
moned Peter  Zabler,  superintendent  of  thepresbtery,  John  Serpilius,  one  of  the 
elders,  and  Pilemann  Mmself,  to  appear  before  the  arcbiepiscopal  consistory. 
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They  were  charged  vrfth  contumacy,  and  the  president  told  them  that 
they  were  worthy  of  escommunicatioo.     The  narratiye  proceeds : 

He  then  procured  an  iuterdict,  issued  ty  Cardinal  Pazmann  against  the 
twenty-four  pastors  of  the  preshyt«ry  generally,  and  against  Zabler,  Serpi- 
lius,  and  Pilemaun,  individually  ;  and  further,  that  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication which  follows  this  hiBtorical  notice  should  he  publicly  fead  at 
the  cathedral,  on  the  19th,  23d,  and  37th  days  of  December,  1633.  Know- 
ing the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Eomish  clergy,  and  dismayed  at  the  effects 
wmch  they  too  well  knew  would  follow  from  this  escommunieation,  the 
Protestants  had  recourse  to  Prince  Lubemisti,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  and  to  other  persons  of  distinguished  rank.  At  length,  after 
many  negotiations  and  the  most  humiliating  concessions,  the  intolerant  pro- 
vost consented  to  take  off  the  excommunication  on  condition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars  being  paid.  Additional  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  to  propitiate  him ;  but  finally  the  advocates  of  the  Protestants  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  him,  by  paying  him  fifty  gold  crowns,  on  the  333  of 
March,  1633. 

Here  follows  the  form  of  excommunication,  which  is  different  from  that 
first  given,  by  its  being  more  virulent  and  persecuting,  cursing  even  their 
conception,  though  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  its  ontlinee,    I  make  only  one 

I  adjure  thee,  O  Lucifer  1  with  all  thy  imps,  also  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the  human  nature  and  nativity  of 
the  Lord,  and  with  the  virtue  of  all  the  saints,  that  thou  rest  not  night  and 
day  until  thou  hast  brought  them  to  destruction,  whether  they  be  drowned 
in  rivers,  or  be  hung,  or  be  devoured  by  beasts,  or  be  burnt,  or  be  slain  by 
enemies ;  let  them  bo  hated  by  every  person  living,  or  even  their  ghosts, 

A  cardinal  in  the  true  Church,  standing  up  at  the  altar  and  praying  to 
the  devil,  as  superior  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  blasphemously  uniting  Luci- 
fer, the  prince  of  h  II  hia  m  t  and  mp  ations,  with  the  King 
of  saints !  This  th  I  t  xt  m  ty  rtaml  but  probably  the  cardinal 
had  the  best  rea  f  ki  g  Lu  f  d  h  mps,  on  account  of  his 
more  familiar  acqu  mt  n  tb  th  m  I  w  11  )«  ecoilected  that  Sterne 
was  born  in  1713,  d  th  t  h  thin  an  d  gJity  years  anterior  to  the 
Urth  of  Sterne,  anthtnhill  dthrtyyars  before  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Tristram  Sh  ndy 

This  testimony  h  w  b  ly  h   t  n    1,  and  the  actors  in  it 

having  been  long  n  mbe     1  w   h  th    d    d     t  may  be  questioned  with 

the  greatest  coolness  by  any  one  ^ho  wishes  to  dispute  it.  1  therefore  pass 
on  to  my  last  proof  that  Sterne  did  not  invent  the  form  of  excommnnication 
attributed  to  him. 

I  have  on  the  table  before  me  a  book  entitled  "  Ohasarium  Archaologi- 
eura:  oontinens  Latino  Barbara,  Peregrina,  Obsoleta,  ct  Novatte  Si^ifica- 
tionis  Tocabula,  &c.  Authore  Henrico  Spelmabko,  Equite,  Anglo-Britan- 
no,  Londini,  jtoolxxitii."  On  pp.  305—206  of  this  book,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing formula,  which,  as  will  be  seen  at  the  close,  Spelman  obtained  from  n 
manuscript  volume  compiled  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
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quest,  decided  by  the  battle  of  Hastiuga  in  1OG0,  until  1087,  nearly  ^eeen, 
centuries  prior  to  the  piMlcation,  of"  Tristram  Shandy." 

ExcoMMUNicATio.— Ex  auctoritate  Bei  omnipotentia,  Patris,  ct  Filii,  ot 
Spiritua  Sancti ;  et  sanctum  caaonum,  aanctieque  et  intemerattc  vir^nis  Dei 
genetricis  Marife,  atque  omnium  celestium  vjrtutum^  angelorum,  archangelo- 
rum,  thronorum,  dominationum,  potestatuna,  cherubin,  ac  serapliin,  et  Bancto- 
rum  patriarcharum,  prophetaruni,  et  omnium  apostolorum  et  erangelistanim, 
et  sanctorum  innocentium  ijui  in  conspectu  agui  soli  digni  invent!  aunt  can- 
ticum  cantare  novum,  et  sanctorum  martyrum,  et  sanctorum,  confossonun,  et 
Banctamm  virginum,  atque  omnium  simul  sanctorum  et  electorum  Dei,  Es- 
communicamus  et  anathematizamus  hunc  fureA,  vel  huac  malefsctorem  N., 
et  a  iiminibuH  sanctiB  Dei  ecclesife  sequestramua,  ut  teterni  snppliciia  cruci- ' 
audua  mancipetur  cum.  Dathan  et  Abiron,  et  cum  his  qui  dixerunt  Domino 
Deo,  "  Se^de  a  nobis,  acieiitiam  viarwm  tuarum  nolumus^'  et  sicut  aqua  ignis 
estinguitur,  sic  extinguitur  lucarna  ejus  in  secula  seculorum,  nisi  resipuerit, 
et  ad  satisfactionem  veaerit.    Amen. 

Maledicat  ilium  Dens  Pater  qui  hominem  creavit.  Maledicat  ilium  Dei 
Filins,  qui  pro  homine  passus  est.  Maledicat  ilium  Spiritua  Sanctus,  qui  in 
baptismo  effusus  eat.  Maledicat  ilium  sancta  crux,  quam  Chriatus  pro  nostra 
salute  liostem  triunvplians  ascendit.  Maledicat  ilium  aaiicta  Dei  genetrix  et 
perpetua  virgo  Mana.  Maledicat  ilium  aanctua  Michael  animarum  ausceptnr 
Baciarum.  Maledicat  ilium  omnea  angeli,  et  archangeli,  principatus,  et  po- 
testates,  omnisque  militia  celestis  exercitus.  Mdedlcat  Ulum  patriarcharum 
et  prophetanim  laudahilis  numenis.  Maledicat  ilium  aanctua  Johannes,  pre- 
cursor et  Baptists  Christi  prcecipuus.  Maledicat  ilium  sanctus  Petrua,  et 
aanctns  Paulua,  et  aanctua  Andreas,  omnesque  Christi  Apoatoli  aimul  et 
ceteri  discipuli ;  qnatuor  qnoque  evangeliatte  qui  sua  predicationo  mundum 
universum  converterunt.  Maledicat  iuum  cuneus  martyrum  et  confessorum 
mirificua  qui  Deo  bonia  operibua  placitus,  in^entua  est,  Maledicaut  ilium 
sacrarum  vii^num  chori,  qufB  mundi  vana  causa  honoris  Christi  respuenda 
contempserunt.  Maledicaut  illian  omnea  aancti,  qui  ab  initio  mundi  usque 
in  finem  aeculi  Deo  dilecti  inveniuntur.  Maledicant  Ulum  cceli  et  terra,  et 
omnia  aancta  in  eia  maneiitia  1 

Maledictus  sit  ubicumque  fuerit,  sive  in  domo,  sivo  in  agro,  sive  in  via, 
sivo  in  acmita,  sive  in  ailva,  sive  in  aqua,  sive  in  ecclesia. 

Maledictus  sit  vivendo,  moriendo,  manducando,  bibendo,  esuriendo,  siti- 
endo,  jejunando,  dormitando,  dormiendo,  vigilaudo,  ambulando,  stando, 
sedendo,  jacendo,  operando^  ^uiescendo,  mingendo,  cacandOj  flebotomando. 

Maledictus  sA  in  tntis  viribus  corporia.  Maledictus  ait  mtua  et  exteriua, 
Maledictus  ait  in  ca^illia.  Maledictus  sit  in  cerebro.  Maledictus  sit  in  ver- 
tice,  in  temporibus,  m ,  fronte,  in  auriculis,  in  superciliia,  in  ooulis,  in  genis, 
in  maxilis,  in  naribua,  in  denti&ua,  in  mordacibus,  in  labris,  in  gutture,  iu 
hmueris,  in  harmis,  in  brachiis,  in  manibus,  in  digitia,  in  pectore,  in  corde, 
et  in  omnibus  interioribus  atomacho  tenus,  in  renibua,  in  inguinibna,  in 
femore,  in  genitalibua,  in  cosia,  in  geuibua,  in  cruribua,  in  pedibns,  in  arti- 
culis  et  in  unguibus.  Maledictus  a!t  in  totis  compaginibus  membrorum;  a 
vertice  capitis  usque  ad  plantam  podia,  non  sit  in  eo  sanitas. 

Maledicat  ilium  Christus  filius  Dei  vivi  toto  sus  majestatia  imperio  ;  et 
inaui^t  adversus  eum  ccelum  cum  omnibus  virtutibus,  quie  in  eo  moventur, 
ad  damnandum  eum  nisi  ptenitucrit,  tt  ad  satisfactionem  venerit.  Amen. 
Fiat.     Fiat.     Amen. 

ExcoMMUKicATio. — Auctoritate  Dei  Patris  omnipotentia,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritua  Sancti,  et  beatue  Dei  genetricis  Maris,  ouHiiumque  sanctorum,  et 
sanctorum  canonum.  Excommwiicamus,  wnathematizamua,  et  a  iiminibns 
sancbe  matris  EcclosisB  aequestramus  illofl  malefactores  N.  consentaneos' 
qnoque  vel  participes,  et  nisi  resipueriut,  et  ad  aatistactionem  venerint ;  aic 
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cstinguatur  lacema  eorum  ante  yiTentem,  in  secula  seculomra.     Fiat.     Fiat. 

HsB  Excommunicationum  fotmulte  sequuntur  En\endationeslegum,  quaa 
Guliulmus  Conqucstor  edidit,  in  libro  vocato  2fet!«»  Eoffemis,  MS.  et  viden- 
tur  aub  eo  ipso  (evo  coniiitfe ;  qaia  in  superioribiis  niisquani,  quod  Bcio,  I'cpo- 
ritiir  bcatce  virginis  Marifc  iuvocatio. 

la  Gorton's  "  Biograpbical  Dictionary,"  voJ.  ii.,  in  a  notice  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  I  find  the  following  language :  "  He  printed  a  specimen  in  1621, 
and  in  1636  appeared  the  first  pait,  entitled,  '  Archaohgicua  in  wodum  Qlos- 
sarii  ad  rem,  anUquam  poeterionimfclio.'  The  sale  of  this  valuable  work  was 
so  unpromising,  that  the  second  part  was  not  published  till  after  the  death 
of  the  author."  ''  His  death  took  place  in  1641,  and  his  body  ivas  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey." 

See  also  Hale's  "  Analysis  of  Chronology,"  4  vols.  8to.,  London,  1830,  at 
p.  841  of  ToL  iii.,  where  reference  is  made  to  Boshomius'  "  History  of  the 
Low  Countries,"  and  Brandt's  "  Abridgment,"  vol.  i,  p.  6,  where  tlie  said 
fcTO  may  be  found. 

Here,  then,  -we  have  the  grand  point  decided.  Bishop  Hughes  alleges 
that  the  form  first  quoted  was  a  feibrication  of  Sterne's.  Now,  books  can  be 
referred  to  which  ipere  published  eighty-seven  years  before  the  birth  of 
Bteme,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  prior 
to  the  publication  of  "  Tristram  Shandy ; "  and  the  volvmie  on  the  table 
before  me  is  of  the  third  edition,  which  was  printed  ttceiity  four  years  lefore 
Sterne  wu  lorn. 

la  the  scenes  above  narrated,  personages  ot  more  importinco  than  Yor- 
ick,  Obadiah,  Captain  Shandy,  and  My  Uncle  Toby,  plased  their  parts, 
before  any  of  them  had  even  the  ideal  existence  which  Stcmo  gives  them. 
I  know  not  how  Bishop  Hughes  can  set  aside  such  proof,  escept  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and,  in  this  case,  cast^ 
ing  an  unusually  long  one. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  extract  from  his  speech,  that  lio  charges  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  with  circulating  and  approving  the  "  Brief  Review," 
because  tJt^  do  not  disdaim  it. 

Because  they  do  not  officiously  disclaim  and  condemn  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  they  must  be  held  responsible  I  Because  they  do  not  dis- 
avow the  murder  of  Queen  Anne,  they  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  Henry  Vin.  1  Because  they  do  not  condemn  tlie  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  by  Caliph  Omar,  it  is  their  act  till  they  disclaim  it — or, 
at  least,  they  approve  of  it  I  And,  on  the  same  principle,  until  the  Boman 
Catholic  GhuTck  diiclai'ma  the  curaea  abirce  gi-eea  we  hold  them  refipons&ile  /  A 
politic  denial  by  Bishop  Hughes  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must  come  from  popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests ;  for  those  dignitaries  authorized  and  sanc- 
tioned them.  The  reverend  speaker  must  admit  my  application  of  his  argu- 
ment, or  retract  his  unwarrantable  abuse  of  the  Public  School  Society  in 
relation  to  this  matter. 

If  he  persists  in  denying  the  truth  of  my  evidence,  as  I  have  proved  my 
side  of  the  question,  if  he  thinks  it  dedrable,  he  must  produce  the  excom- 
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munication  vihidi.  was  usei  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mogan.  This  is  the  oUeraative ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  flhall  not  be  overawed  by  the  legal,  literiiry,  and 
ecclesiastical  array  of  gentlemen  whose  research  can  pierce  no  farther  into 
the  gloom  of  antifiuity  thati  the  '■  Life  and  Character  of  Tristram  Shantty/' 

Amekicus. 


[For  the  oonTenience  of  the  reader  the  following  translation  of  tlio  form 
of  excommunication  as  given  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  insarCeJ.] 


BTthenuthorityofGod  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gliost,  hdJ  of  Uib 
holy  canons,  and  of  the  pure  aiidlioly  Vii^in  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  and  of  all  heavenly 
intelligences,  angels,  and  archangels,  thronOB,  dominions,  and  ponera,  cherubim,  and  sei'- 
aphim,  and  of  tne  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  all  apostles  and  evangelieis,  and  holy 
itinocenta,  who  in  the  sight  of  the  Lamb  have  been  found  worthy  to  emg  the  neiv  song; 
and  of  the  holy  martjrs  and  holy  confessors,  and  holy  virginSj  and  of  ali  the  holy  and 
elect  of  God  together,  we  do  excommunicate  and  anathematize  this  tliief,  the  malefactor  K., 
and  do  separate  him  from  the  threshold  of  the  holy  Church  of  Ood,  that  he  may  be  given 
over  to  bo  tormented  with  everlasting  punishments,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  andwilh 
those  who  said  onto  the  Lord  God.  "  Depart  from  ua,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  tby 
ways;"  and  aa  fire  is  extinguished  by  water,  so  let  bis  lamp  be  extinguished,  woild  with- 
'  out  end,  unless  he  shall  repent  and  make  satisfaction.     Amen. 

CnrSH  him,  God  the  Father,  who  created  man.  Cnrss  bitD,  the  Son  of  God.  who  suf- 
fered for  man.  Curse  him,  the  Holy  Spirit,  mho  is  poured  forth  in  baptism.  Curse  him, 
the  holy  cross,  which  Chriit  ascended  for  onr  salvation,  triumphing  over  the  enemv. 
Curse  him,  the  holy  mother  of  God,  and  perpetual  vii^n,  Mary.  Curse  him.  St.  Michael, 
the  receiver  of  boly  souls.  Curse  him,  all  angels  and  archangels,  principalities  and  pow- 
ers, and  all  the  host  of  the  heavenly  army.  Curse  him,  the  worthy  multitude  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets.  Cnrse  him,  St.  John,  the  forerunner,  and  particularly  the  baptizer  of 
Christ.  Curse  bim,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Faul,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  all  the  apoatlea  and 
diaciples  of  Christ,  together  with  the  four  evangelists,  who  by  their  preaching  converted 
the  whole  world.  Curse  bim,  the  wondrous  company  of  martirrs  and  confessors,  that  have 
been  found  acceptable  unto  God  by  their  goodworka.  Curse  him,  thehandsof  holy  virgins, 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  Christ  have  counted  worthless  the  vanities  of  tlie  world. 
Curse  him,  allsaints,  who  ttom  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto  the  end  of  time,  are  found 
beloved  of  God.     Curse  him,  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  holy  things  abiding  therein. 

Cursed  he  he  wheresoever  he  shall  be,  whether  in  the  house,  or  in  (he  field,  or  in  the 
way,  or  in  the  footpath,  or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  church. 

Cursed  be  he  in  living,  in  dyinK,  in  eating.  In  drinking,  in  hungering,  in  thirsting,  in 
fasting,  in  slumbering,  in  sleeping,  in  matching,  in  walking,  in  sfandrag,  in  sitting,  in  lying 
down,  in  working,  in  resting,  [in  the  oallsof  nature,!  and  in  blood-lotting. 

Cursed  be  he  in  all  the  powers  of  bis  body.  Cursed  be  he  inwardly  and  outwardly. 
Cursed  be  he  in  his  hair.  Cursed  be  be  in  his  brain.  Cursed  be  he  in  the  crown  of  his 
bead,  in  hU  temples,  in  his  forehead,  in  his  ears,  in  his  eyebrows,  in  his  eyes,  in  bis  cheeks, 
In  his  jaws,  in  his  nostrils,  in  his  teeth,  in  bis  gums,  in  hia  lips,  in  his  throat,  in  his 
shoulders,  in  his  arms,  in  his  wrists,  in  bis  hands,  in  bis  fingers,  in  bis  breast,  in  his  heart, 
and  in  all  tiie  inner  parts  of  bis  body  to  bis  stomach ;  in  his  veins,  in  his  ^n,  in  bis 
thighs,  in  his  genitals,  in  his  hips,  in  his  knees,  in  bis  legs,  in  his  feet,  in  his  joints,  and  in 
his  toes.  Cui'sed  be  he  in  all  tbe  structures  of  bis  limbs ;  from  the  crown  of  his  bead  to 
the  sole  of  hia  foot ;  let  there  be  no  soundness  in  bim. 

Corse  bim,  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  in  all  tbe  authority  of  his  mnjestr ;  and 
let  heaven,  with  all  the  intelligences  that  abide  therein,  rise  up  against  him  for  his  damna- 
tion, unless  he  shall  repent  and  make  satisfaction.    Amen.    So  be  it.    Be  it  so.    Amen. 

ExcouMONioATios.— By  theaotboriivof  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
'  "    ~  "    ~"  id  of  the  blessed  Mary,  mother  of  God,  and  of  all  the  saints,  and  of 


of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  blessed — ^._ _     ,         .  ..    .,    ....   _ 

"le  holy  Canon  :  We  eioommnnicalo,  we  analhematiKe,  and  we  separate  from  the  thresh- 


the  holy  Canon  :  We  eioommnnicalo,  we  anainemauze,  anu  we  separate  irum 
old  of  the  boly  mother  Church,  these  malefactors,  K.,  and  those  wlio  ajmi 

C;idpate  with  them;   and  unless  they  shall  repent  and  render  satisfaction,  let  Ihtir 
pa  he  put  out  before  the  living,  for  ever  and  ever.    Be  it  so.    So  be  it    Amen. 
These  forma  of  excommunication  follow  the  emendations  of  law?,  approved 
by  "William  the  Conqueror,  in  a  manuscript  volume  called  the  rej;t!M  .ffo^en^is, 
and  appear  to  have  originated  at  that  very  period,  because  nowhoro  ia  earli- 
er times,  so  far  as  I  know,  ia  found  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   SCHOOL   QUESTION  OF   1842. 


Hon.  John  C.  Spencer — The  Legislature  of  1842 — Appointment  of  Commilteea — Com- 
mittee on  Colleges,  Acndcmiea,  and  Common  Sohoola — Hon.  William  B.  Maclaj — 
Hon.  John  I.  DIi— iGoTemor  Seward's  Message — Report  on  the  School  Question — 
Proceedings  of  the  Legislature — Mr.  Maclay's  Bill  Passed. 

The  disappointment  of  the  advocates  of  Mr,  Spencer's  school 
bill  was  very  great.  Mr.  Spencer,  with  the  perseverance  ■which 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  had  sought  to  win 
support  to  the  measure  hy  the  elaborate  report  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  April.  He  was  charged  by  opponents  with  hav- 
ing "  coquetted  with  the  New  York  delegation  all  winter,  to 
obtain  their  aid  in  its  passage."  He  had  appeared,  on  one  occa- 
sion, before  that  delegation,  to  whom  he  submitted  and  advo- 
cated his  plan.  Dr.  WiUiani  Eockwell,  Joseph  B.  Collins,  and 
Theodore  Sedgwick  being  present  on  belialf  of  the  Public  School 
Society. 

The  postponement  of  the  question  by  the  Senate  until  Janu- 
ary, 18i2,  caused  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
for  that  year  to  be  regarded,  as  already  stated,  with  more  than 
usual  interest  by  all  parties.  The  candidates  of  the  Whig,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  New  Tort, 
were  respectively  addressed  by  the  friends  of  the  Public  School 
Society  in  a  series  of  interrogatories.  Their  support  was  with- 
held from  any  candidate  in  favor  of  any  change  in  the  existing 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  a  refusal  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  was  deemed  as  favoring  such  change. 

The  excitement  in  respect  to  the  "  school  question  "  was  very 
great,  and  the  election  of  the  successful  candidates  turned  upon 
that  issue.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  in  January 
following,  and  liefore  the  organisation  of  the  two  Houses,  tlie 
question  engaged  the  thoughts,  and  was  the  topic  of  constant 
conversation  among  leading  Democrats  at  the  Capitol,     As  a 
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party,  they  bad  much  to  lose  ty  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  ;  and  yet,  having  a  inajority  in  both  branches,  they  had 
also  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  its  settlement,  Witb  this 
view,  and  anticipating  that  the  subject  would  be  laid  before  tbe 
Legislature  by  Governor  Seward,  in  bis  message,  more  than 
usual  care  was  taken  in  the  organization  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools,  to  which  that  por- 
tion of  tbe  message  was  referred.  In  the  House  of  Assembly,  as 
soon  as  the  new  Speaker  (Levi  S.  Cbatfield)  bad  been  chosen,  be 
announced  among  bis  political  friends  his  determination  of 
appointing  AVilliara  B.  Maclay,  of  New  York,  as  ebairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Seboola.  Horatio  Seymour  (afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State),  and  other  leading  men,  were  then  members 
of  tbe  body.  Mr.  Maclay  had  already  served  in  the  House  dar- 
ing the  sessions  of  1840  and  1841.  At  the  preceding  session, 
the  Honse  of  Assembly  bad  chosen,  by  ballot,  three  of  its  mem- 
bers as  a  committee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  tbe  New  York 
and  Erie  Eailroad  Company.  Mr.  Maslay  was  a  member  of  tbis 
committee,  and  was  absent  from  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
l)rosecution  of  the  duties  assigned  him  during  the  election  of  the 
past  autumn,  and  bad  been  elected  without  any  pledge  or  com- 
mittal to  any  of  the  parties.  The  presumption  was,  that,  under 
bis  direction,  a  full  and  dispassionate  inquiry  would  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  He  at 
first  declined  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools, 
and  ui^ed  tliat  Gen,  John  I.  Dix,  then  a  representative  from  the 
county  of  Albany,  sbould  be  appointed,  alleging  that  his  capacity 
and  integrity  would  inspire  confidence,  among  those  who  were 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  examine  for  themselves,  in  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  should  arrive,  while  the  committee 
would  bave  the  advantage  derived  from  his  past  experience  as 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  Tbis  view  was  ac- 
quiesced in,  but,  on  consultation  with  General  Dix,  be  declined 
to  accept  the  position,  and  the  programme  of  the  committee 
remained  as  originally  proposed  by  the  Speaker,  with  tbe  advice 
of  Michael  Hoffman,  and  other  experienced  members  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  Governor  Seward  devoted  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  message  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
public  instnicti on  in  the  city  of  New  York.     The  reconunenda- 
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tions  thus  presented  are  given  in  full  in  tlie  following  extract 
from  the  message : 

It  was  among  my  earliest  duties  to  liring  to  tlie  notice  of  tlie  Legislature 
the  neglected  condition  of  manj  thousand  children,  including  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  of  immigrant  parentage  in  our  great  commercial  city — 
a  miafortnce  then  supposed  to  result  from  groundless  prejudices  and  omis- 
sions of  parental  duty.  Especially  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  disturb 
in  any  manner  the  public  schools,  which  seemed  to  be  eflciently  conducted, 
although  so  many  for  whom  they  were  estahlishcd  ecemed  to  ba  unwilling 
to  receive  their  instructions,  I  suggested,  as  I  thought,  in  a  spirit  not  inhar- 
raoniona  with  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  that,  if  necessary,  it  might 
bo  expedient  to  bring  those  so  excluded  from  such  privileges  into  schools 
rendered  especially  attractive  by  the  sympathies  of  those  to  whom  the  task 
of  instruction  should  be  confided.  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  was  not  fuily  known,  and  that  its  causes  were  very 
imperfectly  understood.  It  will  be  shown  to  you,  in  the  proper  report,  that 
twenty  thousand  children  in  the  city  of  Mew  York,  of  suitable  age,  are  not 
at  all  instructed  in  any  of  the  public  schoola  ;  while  the  whole  number  in 
all  the  residue  of  the  State,  not  taught  in  common  schools,  does  not  exceed 
nine  thousand.  What  had  been  regarded  as  individual,  occasional,  and 
^accidental  prejudices,  have  proved  to  bo  opinions  pervading  a  large  mass, 
■including  at  least  one  religious  communion  equally  with  all  others  entitled 
.to  civil  tolerance — opinions  cherished  through  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and 
ripened  into  a  permanent  conscientious  distrust  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
education  given  in  the  public  schools.  This  distrust  has  been  rendered  still 
deeper  and  more  alienating  by  a  subversion  of  precious  civil  rights  of  those 
whose  consciences  are  thus  offended. 

Happily,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  evil  is  discovered  to  have  had 
its  origin  no  deeper  than  in  a  departure  from  the  equality  of  general  laws. 
In  our  general  system  of  common  schools,  trustees  chosen  by  tax-paying  citi- 
zens levy  taxes,  build  school-houses,  employ  and  pay  teachers,  and  govern 
schools  which  are  subject  to  visitation  by  similarly  elected  inspectors,  who 
certify  the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  and  all  schools  thus  constituted  par- 
tidpate  in  just  proportion  in  the  public  moneys,  which  are  conveyed  to  tliem 
by  commissioners  also  elected  by  the  people.  Such  schools  are  found  dis- 
tributed in  average  spaces  of,  two  and  a  half  square  miles  throughout  the 
inhabited  portions  of  the  State,  and  yet  neither  popular  discontent,  nor 
political  strife,  nor  sectarian  discord,  has  ever  disturbed  their  peaceful  in- 
structions  nor  impaired  their  eminent  usefulness.  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city,  one  hundred  persons  are  trustees  and  inspectors,  and,  by 
coutinued  consent  of  the  Common  Council,  are  the  dispensers  of  an  annual 
average  sum  of  $35,000,  received  from  tlie  common  school  fund  of  the  State, 
.and  a  sum  equal  to  $95,000,  derived  from  an  indiacrimlnating  tax  upon  the 
real  and  personal  estates  of  the  city.  They  build  school-houses  chiefly  from 
the  public  funds,  they  appoint  and  remove  teachers,  fix  their  compensation, 
jind  prescribe  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  instruction  which  one 
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eighth  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  State  shall  be  required  to  receive. 
Their  powers,  more  effective  and  far-reaching  than  are  exerciBed  by  the 
municipality  of  the  city,  are  not  derived  from  the  community  whose  chil- 
dren are  educated  and  whose  property  is  taxed,  nor  even  from  the  State, 
which  ia  30  grea,t  an  almoner,  and  whose  welBire  is  so  deeply  concerned,  but 
fram  an  incorporated  and  perpetual  association,  which  gi'ants,  upon  pecu- 
niary subscription,  the  privileges  even  of  life-membership,  and  yet  holds  in 
fee-simple  the  public  school  edifices,  valued  at  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Lest  there  might  be  too  much  responsibility,  even  to  the  association, 
that  body  can  elect  only  one  half  of  the  trustees,  and  those  thus  selected 
appoint  their  fifty  associates. 

The  philanthropy  and  patriotism  of  tlio  present  managers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  their  efficiency  in  imparting  instruction,  arc  cheerfully  ami 
gratefully  admitted.  Nor  is  it  neccBsary  to  maintain  that  agents  thus  select- 
ed will  become  unfaithful,  or  that  a  system  that  so  jealously  excludes  popu- 
lar interference  must  necessarily  be  unequal  in  its  operation.  It  is  only 
insisted  that  the  institution,  after  a  fair  and  sufficient  trial,  has  failed  to  gain 
that  broad  confidence  reposed  in  the  general  system  of  the  State,  and  indis- 
pensable to  every  scheme  of  universal  education,  No  plan  for  that  purpose 
can  be  defended,  except  on  the  ground  that  public  instruction  is  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  QoTernment.  It  is,  therefore,  a  manifest  legislative 
duty  to  conrect  errors  and  defects  in  whatever  system  is  established.  In  the 
present  case,  the  failure  amounts  virtually  to  an  exclusion  of  all  the  children 
thus  withheld.  I  cannot  overcome  my  regret  that  every  suggestion  of 
amendment  encounters  so  much  opposition  from  those  who  defend  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  metropolis,  as  to  show  that,  in  their  .judgment,  it 
can  admit  of  no  modification,  either  from  tenderness  to  the  consciences  or 
regard  to  the  civil  rights  of  those  aggrieved,  or  even  for  the  reclamation  of 
those  for  whose  culture  the  State  has  so  munificently  provided ;  as  if  soci- 
ety must  conform  itself  to  the  public  schools,  instead  of  the  public  schools 
adapting  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  society.  The  late  eminent  Superin- 
tendent, after  exposing  the  greatness  of  this  public  misfortune,  and  tracing 
it  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  local  and  general  systems,  suggested  a 
remedy,  which,  although  it  is  not  urged  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  seems 
to  deserve  dispassionate  consideration.  I  submit,  therefore,  with  entire  will- 
ingness, to  approve  whatever  adequate  remedy  you  may  propose,  the  expe- 
diency of  restoring  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York — what  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  no  other  part  of  the  State  would,  upon  any  consideration, 
relinquish — the  edneation  of  their  children.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  vest  the  control  of  the  common  schools  in  a  hoard,  to  be  com- 
posed of  commissioners  elected  by  the  people ;  which  board  shall  apportion 
the  school  moneys  among  all  the  schools,  including  those  now  existing, 
which  shall  be  organized  and  conducted  in  conformity  to  its  general  regula- 
tions and  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  pupDs 
instructed.  It  is  not  left  doubtful  that  the  restoration  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  city  of  this  simple  and  equal  feature  of  the  common  schools 
of  tbe  State  would  remove  every  complaint,  and  bring  into 
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the  oflspring  of  want  and  niisfoTtuiic,  presented  by  a  grand  jnty,  on  a  recent 
occaaion,  aa  neglected  children  of  totli  sexes,  who  are  found  in  hordes  upon 
the  wharves  and  in  comers  of  the  streets,  surrounded  by  evil  sssociationa, 
diatnrbing  the  public  peace,  committing  petty  depredations,  and  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  their  course  terminates  in  high  crimes  and  infamy. 

This  proposition  to  gather  the  young  from  the  streets  and  wharves  into 
the  nnrseries  which  the  State,  solicitous  for  her  security  against  ignorance, 
has  prepared  for  them,  has  sometimes  been  treated  as  a  device  to  appropri- 
ate the  school  fund  to  the  endowment  of  seminaries  for  teaching  languages 
and  faiths,  thus  to  perpetuate  the  prejudices  it  seeks  to  remove ;  sometimes 
118  a  scheme  for  dividing  that  predous  fund  among  a  hundred  jarring  aects, 
and  thus  inoreasing  the  religious  animosities  it  strives  to  heal ;  sometimes 
as  a  plan  to  subvert  the  prevailing  religion,  and  introduce  one  repugnant  to 
the  consciences  of  our  fellow-cilizens ;  whUe,  in  truth,  it  eimply  proposes, 
by  enlightening  equally  the  minds  of  all,  to  enable  them  to  detect  error 
wherever  it  may  csist,  and  to  reduce  uncongenial  masses  into  one  intelligent, 
virtuous,  harmonious,  and  happy  people.  Being  now  relieved  from  all  such 
misconceptions,  it  presents  the  questions  whether  it  is  wiser  and  more  hu- 
mane to  educate  the  oflspring  of  the  poor,  than  to  leave  them  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice;  whether  juvenile  vice  is  more  easily  eradicated  by  the 
Court  of  Sessions  than  by  common  schools;  whether  parents  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  concerning  the  instruction  and  instructors  of  their  children,  and 
taxpayers  in  relation  to  the  expenditure  of  public  funds ;  whether,  in  a 
republican  government,  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  an  independent  corpora- 
tion between  the  people  and  the  schoolmaster ;  and  whether  it  is  wise  and 
just  to  disfranchise  an  entire  community  of  all  control  over  public  educa- 
tion, rather  than  suffer  a  part  to  be  represented  in  proportion  to  its  numbers 
and  contributions.  Since  such  considerations  are  now  involved,  what  has 
hitherto  been  discussed  as  a  question  of  benevolence  and  of  universal  edu- 
cation, has  become  one  of  equal  civil  rights,  religious  tolerance,  and  liberty 
of  conscience.  We  could  bear  with  us,  in  our  retirement  from  public  ser- 
vice, no  recollection  more  worthy  of  being  cherished  through  life,  than  that 
of  having  met  such  a  question  in  ^e  generous  and  confiding  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  and  decided  it  upon  the  immutable  principles  on  which  they 
are  based. 

This  portion  of  the  Message  of  the  Governor  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Colleges  and  Schools.  Some  time  having 
elapsed,  and  no  report  having  been  made  by  the  committee  on 
the  subject,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon. 
John  L.  O'Snllivan,  one  of  the  New  York  city  delegation,  ask- 
ing that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Colleges,  &e.,  he  discharged 
from  the  fiirther  consideration  of  the  subject  of  common  schools 
in  the  city  of  New  "York,  and  that  the  same  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  This  motion  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Maclay, 
who  placed  his  opposition  on  two  grounds :    1st,  That  he  was 
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Tinwilling  that  any  one  should  suppose  that  he  had  heen  indiffer- 
ent to  the  suhject  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, or  afruid  to  act  upon  it ;  2d.  That  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  would  appear  hy  a  reference  to  his  annual  report,  had  prom- 
ised a  distinct  report  upon  the  subject  of  common  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  Tori;,  which  had  not  yet  been  eomnmnieated  to  tlie 
House,  and  which  the  committee,  as  a  matter  both  of  use  and 
propriety,  desired  to  wait  for.  The  motion  of  Mr.  O'SnIlivan 
was  lost. 

There  was  an  evident  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Legislature,  to  leave  the  subject  with  the  com- 
mittee to  wliich  it  had  been  referred.  On  the  13th  of  January, 
Senator  A.  B.  Dickinson  introduced,  in  the  Senate,  a  bill,  which 
was  substantially  that  of  Mr.  Spencer,  but  failed  to  obtain  its 
reference  to  a  select  committee.  On  the  14th  of  Febriiary,  Mr. 
Maclay  submitted  to  the  House  the  following  report,  accompa- 
nied by  a  bill,  which  was  subsequently  amended  and  enacted : 


REPORT 
Of  Um  Commutes  m  Colhjen,  Academies,  and  Common.  Schools,  on  m  mueh  of 

the  Oovernor'B  Message  as  relates  to  the  Common  Schools  in  the  City  of  JVew 

Tori:. 

Mr,  Maclay,  from  tlie  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools,  lo  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  Governor's  Message  which 
relates  to  the  common  schools  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  together  with  sun- 
drj  petitions  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the  existing  system  of  common 
schools  in  said  city  and  a  bill  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Extend  and  Improve  the 
Benefits  of  Commoa  8  h     1 1    tra  t  th    City  of  New  York","  keports  ; 

That  the  matter  f  d  n  1  d  mp  rtant  inquiries,  which  have  been 
diligently  made  hy  tl  mm  tt  w  tl  th  ew  of  presenting  to  the  House 
such  conclusions  as  m  ght  if  d  pt  d  i  1  to  correct  existing  evils  in  the 
system  of  common      h     1        t      t  th     city  of  New  York,  and  at  the 

same  time  extend  it   he    fit 

The  importance    f    m         1     lu    t  a  republic  is  so  manifest,  that, 

while  it  has  contin    Uy         g  d  tl       a       f  the  Legislature,  every  one  who 
has  been  elevated  t     th    E         t  h  u:    f  the  State  has  pressed  it  with 

zealous  earnestness    p  n  th       p  es    t  t  f  the  people.    Even  frhile  the 

revolutionary  war  w       till  unfl  ish  1  th  t  rtvered  patriot,  George  Clinton, 
in  his  annual  speech    f  178     th        dd  1  the  Legislature : 

In  the  present  respite  from  the  more  severe  calamities  and  distresses  of 
the  war,  I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  to  you  a  work  which,  I  conceive,  ought 
not  to  be  deferred  as  the  business  of  peace :  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  learning.     Besides  the  general  advantages  arising  to  society  from 
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liberal  science,  as  restraining  those  rudo  passions  ■which,  tend  to  Tice  and 
disorder,  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  tlie  government  of  a  free  State,  where  the 
highest  employments  are  open  to  citizena  of  every  rank,  to  endeavor,  by  the 
estahlishment  of  schoolB  and  Eeminaries,  to  diffuse  that  degree  of  literature 
which  is  necessary  to  the  duo  discharge  of  public  trusts. 

The  same  revered  Executive,  in  1798,  in  his  last  message,  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  Legislature  to  the  fact,  that  the  benefits  arising 
I'rom  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  academies  were  principally  eon- 
lined  to  the  children  of  the  opulent,  and  to  recommend  the  foundation  of 
1  schools  throughout  the  State,  as  happily  adapted  to  remedy  this 
I  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  knowledge  to  the  whole  con:- 

Ilis  successor,  John  Jay,  concurring  entirely  in  the  views  of  his  predeces- 
sor, recommended  universal  education  as  the  most  effective  means  of  multi- 
plying the  blessings  of  social  order,  and  diffusing  the  influence  of  moral 
obligation. 

The  communications  of  tlie  illustrious  and  patriotic  Tompkins  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  adherenee  to  the  liberal  and  statesmanlike  views  of 
Ilia  predecessors. 

In  his  address  to  the  Legislature  in  1816,  he  reminds  them  that,  as  guar- . 
diana  of  tlie  property,  liberty,  and  morals  of  the  State,  they  were  required, 
by  every  jnjunctiou  of  patriotism  and  wisdom,  to  endow,  to  the  utmost  of 
the  resources  of  the  State,  schools  and  seminaries  of  Jcaming.  From  that 
period  until  now,  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Executive  to  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  such  matters  as  are  in  his  judgment  expe- 
dient, has  not  been  deemed  to  have  been  fully  discharged,  without  similar 
manifestations  of  enlightened  zeal  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  benefits 
of  education  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  unanimity  of  the 
long  lino  of  honored  statesmen  who  have  presided  over  the  interests  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  this  subject,  whUe  it  is  among  the  moat  delightful  themes 
of  contemplation,  affords  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  policy  is 
firmly  established  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  However  they  may  have 
differed  upon  other  measures  of  importance  to  the  public  weal,  on  this  sub- 
ject there  has  existed  no  contrariety  of  opinion. 

The  powerful  arguments  used  by  successive  Executives  in  defence  of  this 
system,  and  the  cheerfuineaa  with  which  the  people  have  submitted  to  addi- 
tional burdens  to  sustain  and  extend  it,  would  seem  to  render  unnecessary 
any  observations  of  your  committee  in  favor  of  public  education  ;  but  they 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  suggestion,  that  th  diffi  If  '  ard  t 
the  education  of  the  young  in  the  city  of  New  York  re  u!t  d  f  m  t  be  g 
adopted  among  the  responsibilities  of  Government  and  that  th  L  g  slat 
ought  not  to  e'xtend  encouragement  to  this  great   bj    t  but  1  t  lik 

reli^on,  to  the  voluntary  and  unregulated  action  of  th   p    pi 

This  suggestion  proceeds  upon  aa  erroneous  s  pp     t  hat  th    p 

formance  of  acts  of  utility  and  beneficence  to  oth       in  th    aff  f  th 

transitory  life,  is  considered  as  of  equal  obligation    p  n  th  f 

men  as  the  observance  of  those  religious  rites  and  dt  i\hl  Itt 
their  own  eternal  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
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But  esperience  is  an  inBtructiTe  teacher  on  this  aa  on  everj  other  subject. 
There  are  States  in  this  Unioa  which  consent,  and  States  which  refuse,  to 
establish  a  system  of  common  schools ;  while  deplorable  ignorance  prevails 
in  the  latter,  knowledge  and  morality  are  found  in  the  former,  and  just  in 
proportion  to  the  efficiency  and  universality  of  their  system  of  public  in- 
t  u  t  n.  E  n  in  the  city  of  New  York,  containing  within  its  bounds  so 
t  m     nt  of  wealth  and  liberality,  esperience  has  fully  shown  the 

1     g        f  tni  ting  to  any  visionary  hope  that  adequate  provision  for  the 
t  f   he  poor  could  be  obtained  by  voluntary  contributions  alone. 

Th  Pul  1  S  hool  Society  is  only  sustained  by  moneys  derived  from  the 
mm  BCh  1  fund,  and  taxes  levied  upon  the  people  by  law.  Our  statute- 
book  bears  concurrent  testimony  with  the  codes  of  other  civilized  countries, 
that  the  force  of  law  must  concur  with  the  injunctions  of  reUgion,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  relieve  distress,  and  educate  the  offspring  of  the 
poor. 

All  that  appertains  to  public  instruction  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  is  substantially  under  the  control  of  an  incorporated  institution  known 
as  "  The  Public  School  Bocietj."'  The  extraordinary  powers  of  this  Society 
have  been  ably  and  elaborately  set  forth  in  two  reports  which  were  made  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  last  session.  This  Society  was  incorporated  in  1805. 
The  late  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  after  recapitulating  the  diffei^ 
ent  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  relation  to  it  frova  that  period  to  the 
present  time,  thus  concludes  the  summary ; 

Thus,  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  acts  amending  the  charter  of  the 
Society,  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  school  moneys, 
and  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council,  designating  the  schools  of 
tlio  Society  as  the  principal  recipients  of  those  moneys,  the  control  of  the 
public  education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  disbursement  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  public  moneys  raised  and  apportioned  for  schools,  were  vested 
in  this  corporation.  It  is  a  perpetual  corporation,  and  there  is  no  power 
reserved  by  the  Legislature  to  repeal  or  modify  its  charter.  It  consists  of 
members  who  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  and,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  last  act,  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  constitutes  the 
contributor  a  member  for  lite.  The  members  annually  choose  fifty  trustees, 
who  may  add  to  their  number  fifty  more. 

From  the  petitions  of  many  thousand  inhabitants  of  New  York,  it  ap- 
pears that  objeorions  are  widely  prevalent  against  thb  organization  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  that  metropolis,  and  that  the  system  so  far  Mis  to  obtain  the 
general  confidence,  that  a  very  large  number  of  children  are  left  destitute 
of  instruction.  By  the  report  of  the  acting  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  made  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  {Assembly  DocumenI 
No.  13),  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  (exclu- 
sive of  the  city  of  New  York)  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  is 
583,347 ;  and  of  that  number,  562,198,  being  more  than  ninety-six  ] 
dredths,  attend  the  common  schools ;  while  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
of  the  number  of  65,571  children  between  the  same  ages,  the  whole  number 
reported  by  the  commissioners  of  that  city  as  attending  the  schools  was  only 
41,385,  being  less  than  sixty  liundredths  of  the  number,  although  the  share 
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of  common  scliool  moneys  distributed  by  tho  State  and  expended  in  the 
city,  amounting  to  $35,415-10,  was  equally  large  in.  proportion  with  that 
expended  in  other  counties  of  the  State.  But  in  addition  to  that  sum,  an 
equal  amount  of  $35,415.10,  together  with  the  additional  sum  of  $80,000, 
was  raised  by  the  Common  Council,  swelling  the  total  amount  entrusted 
with  the  Public  School  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  one  year, 
to  tie  sum  of  §130,830.30 ;  while  the  whole  sum  expended  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  State,  and  by  means  of  which  563,198  scholars  are  taught,  ia  only 
$581,555.75 ;  making  the  expense  in  the  city  of  New  York  more  than  $3.15 
for  the  instruction  of  each  scholar,  while  iu  the  other  parts  of  the  State  it 
is  less  than  $li04  for  each  scholar.  In  other  words,  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion under  the  public  school  system  in  New  Tork  ia  more  than  three  times 
the  expense  of  instruction  under  the  district  school  system. 

The  comparisoc  between  the  number  of  children  attending  school  in  the 
country  and  the  city  is  still  more  favorable  to  the  former,  if  the  supposition 
of  the  acting  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be  correct.  There  are,  he 
says,  upon  an  average,  about  fifty-flve  children  instructed  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts reporting;  and  assuming  an  equal  average  number  to  be  under  in- 
struction in  each  of  the  339  districts  from  which  no  reports  have  been 
received,  the  ^gregate  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen,  exclu- 
sive of  tho  city  of  New  York,  not  taught  in  any  district  school,  would 
amount  to  only  about  8,000. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  it  can  no  longer  be  concealed  or  denied 
that  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  establishment,  results,  in  a  great  degree,  from  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  many  parents  to  entrust  these  schools  with  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  abundantly  shown  in  the  number  of  petitions 
now  before  the  Legislature  for  a  change  in  the  present  system,  that  it 
requires  no  additional  proof.  During  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  Public 
School  Society,  as  it  appears  from  its  own  admissions,  has  had  to  defend  its 
monopoly  against  the  struggles  of  discontented  masses  of  the  population. 
Evidence  more  conclusive  and  affecting  is  seen  in  the  multitudes  of  children 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  wharves  of  the  city,  growing  up  to  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizens,  hut  strangers  to  tlie  simplest  elements  of  learn- 
ing, and  acquiring  only  the  education  of  vice.  The  rule  of  universal  expe- 
rience is,  that  people  in  the  country  are  less  zealous  for  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation, and  submit  with  less  tvillingness  to  the  burdens  imposed  for  its 
maintenance,  than  those  residing  in  cities. 

But  here  the  rule  is  reversed.  The  statistics  of  the  school  system 
throughout  the  State  show  that  jgnoranco  is  clearing  off,  like  a  tLick  fog, 
from  the  agricultural  districts,  and  settling  with  ominous  portent  over  the 
emporium  of  the  State. 

Now,  those  who  oppose  any  change  of  the  system,  have  attempted  to 
account  for  so  extraordinary  a  result  by  explanations  ingenious  and  plausi- 
ble. But,  so  long  as  facts  are  facts,  it  will  strike  every  man  of  orilinary 
reflection,  that  there  is  a  deeper  cause  than  any  they  have  felt  at  libeity  to 
assign  or  admit.    That  cause  is  complex,  not  simple. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  something  exceedinglj  incoEgtuous  with  our 
republican  habits  of  thinting,  in  the  idea  of  taking  the  children  of  a  popu- 
lation approaching  half  a  million  of  souls,  taxing  them  at  the  same  time  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  scliools,  and,  when  both  the  children 
and  taxes  are  furnished,  withdrawing  both  out  of  the  hands  of  guardians 
and  taxpayers,  and  handing  them  over  to  the  management  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble private  chartered  company.  Buch  a  concentration  of  power  into  mam- 
moth machinery  of  any  description  is  odious  to  the  feelings,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  to  the  rights,  of  freemen.  The  genius  of  onr  institutions  is,  to 
distribute  power  where  it  can  be  done,  and,  where  it  cannot,  to  define  and 
restrict  it.  When  thus  distributed,  it  may  not  be  capable  of  producing  tbe 
same  amount  of  good,  bat  then  ite  capacity  for  evil  will  be  diminished  in 
the  same  ratio ;  and,  if  it  go  wrong,  the  remedy  is  always  more  simple, 
apparent,  and  easy  of  attainment. 

In  the  nest  place,  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  by  no 
means  homogeneous ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  object  of  education  to  make 
it  so.  Any  system  based  upon  the  supposition  that  that  homogeneousneas 
now  exists,  and  all  wiH  therefore  abaolufely  conform,  or  can  be  obliged  to 
conform,  assumes  the  end  to  he  attained,  and  overlooks  the  means  of  its 
a  ccomplishment. 

The  error  is  the  same  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  established  churches ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  public  schools,  however  assiduous  or  efficient  these 
schools  may  be,  arises  from  the  very  cause  which  prevents,  in  this  country, 
the  existence  or  toleration  of  an  established  system  of  religion. 

The  Public  School  Society  have  alleged  that  they  are  not  more  a  monop- 
oly than  the  different  boards  for  hospitals  and  other  charters  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  But  there  is  this  manifest  difierence  in  the  two  cases,  which 
strips  the  argument  of  any  force  or  pertinency  ;  the  inmates  of  these  chari- 
table institutions  are  cast  upon  the  St^te,  and  she  mnst  find  guardians  for 
them.  Not  so  the  children  of  the  city.  They  are  surrounded  by  their 
pMents,  guardians,  and  filends,  who  have  opinions  which  demand  respect 
and  rights  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 

The  committee,  after  mature  reflection,  are  unable  to  accord  their  assent 
to  the  inference  which,  the  advocates  of  the  Public  School  Society  derive 
from  this  ai^ument.  In  the  first  place,  supposing — which  is  untrue — that 
the  constitution  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  its  peculiar  and  over- 
shadowing powers  and  privileges,  were  analogous  to  the  other  institutions 
referred  to,  the  abuses  or  important  objections  of  the  one  could  not  be  dis- 
proved oj  corrected  by  admitting  that  the  others  were  monopolies.  Many 
contend  that  the  banking  institutions  of  the  State  are  satisfactorily  conduct- 
ed, and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  establishment ;  but  what  should 
we  think  of  their  understanding,  should  they  advance  this  as  an  argument 
to  prove  that  the  actions  of  many  of  these  institutions  had  not  resulted  in 
disgrace  and  calamity  ?  "When  confined  within  narrow  boundaries,  possess- 
ing limited  powers,  affecting  few  interests,  and  conducted  with  devoted 
assldnity  and  energy,  a  corporation  may,  and  often  does,  accomplish  much 
public  good.    But  the  concentration  of  vast  powers,  the  enlai^ement  of  the 
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Sphere  of  operation,  and  the  disregard  or  yiolatioa  of  popular  rights,  or 
even  popular  sentiment,  will  render  any  corporation  intolerable. 

It  13  too  late  to  argue  that  private  chartered  corporations,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  and  privileges,  are  more  suitahle  or  efficient  agents  for  public 
objects  than  the  community  acting  under  general  laws.  But  the  question  is 
not  upon  the  merits  or  defects  of  other  institutions ;  it  is,  whether  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  has  or  has  not  failed  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  its 
establishment — the  uniyersal  education  of  the  children  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  That  it  has  signally  failed,  has  been  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
schools ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  incontrovertible  proof  in  the  faet  that  nearly 
one  half  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  protest  against  the  system,  and 
demand  its  modification. 

The  withholding  of  public  confidence  has  been  felt  by  the  Public  School 
Society  itself,  and  they  have  endeavored  humanely,  but  fruitlessly,  to  re- 
move it.  They  heretofore  employed  benevolent  females  to  induce  tlie  poor 
to  send  their  children  to  the  schools.  They  nest  obtained  from  the  Com- 
mon Council  an  ordinance  of  a  compulsory  nature ;  and  they,  have  now 
public  agents,  at  salaries,  who  are  engaged  in  the  labor  of  recruiting  for  the 
schools ;  but  all  in  vain. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evil  to  be  corrected.  But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The 
committee  confer  that  this,  as  in  every  similar  instance,  is  the  most  difficult 
question.  Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  the  evil  began  with  a  departure 
from  the  confessedly  eq^ual  and  just  system  of  common  school  education 
which  prevails  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  State ;  and  it  can  only  be  effect- 
ually and  satisfactorily  corrected  by  bringing  home  the  education  of  the 
young  of  the  city  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  their  parents.  The  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  State  succcssfaily  and  admirably  accomplishes 
that  object ;  and  the  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  system  shall, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  be  extended  tr)  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  these  view,  they  submit  a  bill,  providing  that,  here- 
after, there  shall  be  elected,  in  each  ward  of  the  city,  three  commissioners 
and  two  inspectors  of  common  school'*,  and  extending  to  the  city  so  much 
of  the  general  law  of  the  State  as  relates  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  these 
officers.  This  change,  in  harmnnj  with  the  general  system,  contemplates 
the  division  of  the  city  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts,  and 
directs  that  the  people  shall  e'ei.t  trustees,  ■who  shall,  in  regard  to  common 
schools  therein  eref-ted,  establish  miintain,  and  regulate  common  schools  in 
such  districts,  subject  to  the  general  regulation  of  the  school  commissioners, 
who  are  to  apportion  the  public  moneys  among  the  several  schools  in  the 
ratio  of  persons  interested  therein. 

In  this  recommendation  the  committee  unanimously  concur. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  views  and  recommendations,  your  com- 
mittee have  instructed  their  chairman  to  introduce  a  hill. 

The  following  review  of  the  report  of  Mr,  Maclaj  appeared 
in  the  Ifew  Yorh  EDangdist  of  March  3d.  After  quoting  the 
material  portions  of  tlie  repoi't,  the  review  continues; 
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It  is  not  o  purp  t  nt  ct  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples wMcIi  si  Id  ha  a  t  e  any  y  tern  f  public  education,  and  the 
measuies  requ  t  I  a  mpl  h  th  bj  t  C  fondest  pursuit  with  every 
citizeu  who  valu  the  p  g  s.  1  1  j  t  of  the  powera  of  human 
society  under  a  free  go     mm     t    a  d  wh  a  da  as  the  moat  important 

lever  iu  tlie  overtaming  of  all    y  t  f  d    potjam,  and  abodes  of  crime, 

the  intellectual  and  mo  1  uU  at  f  the  pe  pie.  We  wish  to  present  a 
few  facts  in  relation  to  that  point  to  which  the  committee  has  attached  the 
greatest  importance :  Has  the  Public  School  Society  fulfilled  its  trust  1  And 
we  here  remark,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  contains  many  palpable 
errors,  which  are  calculated  to  give  a  vnry  unfavorable  character  to  the 
existing  system  of  public  schools  in  this  city,  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  and 
privOege  to  correct. 

1  The  report  of  the  committee  represents  that  the  nnmber  of  children  in 
the  State,  exclusive  of  this  city,  of  the  school  age,  between  five  and  sixteen, 
is  583,347  ;  attending  school,  503,198,  or  ninety-sis  per  cent.  In  the  city, 
there  are  65,571,  while  the  nnmber  represented  aa  attending  school  was 
41,385^1esa  than  sixty  per  cent. 

In  the  first  place,  we  contend  the  accuracy  of  these  returns,  and  for  sev 
eral  reasons.  The  carelessness  and  negligence  of  inspectors,  the  desire  to 
make  the  largest  returns,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  larger  rates  from  the 
comptroller,  not  from  fraud,  but  circumstances  favoring  these  returns — and 
their  acknowleilged  incorrectness.  la  proof  of  these  positions,  we  copy, 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  of  this  city  for 
1841,  the  following  curious  facta.  See  also  report  of  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  Schedule  F,  in  full. 

In  1834,  the  number  of  children  residing  in  the  districts  was  383,500 ; 
number  under  instruction,  4C|S|940;  being  an  excess  of  children  taught  o\er 
those  residing  in  the  districts  of  19,440  ! 

In  1835,  children  in  the  districts,  393,586  ;  children  under  instruction, 
435,586  ,■  excess,  30,000  I 

In  1837,  children  in  the  districts,  419,316;  children  taught,  441,826; 
excess  of  pupils  over  children  in  the  districts,  33,640  ! 

In  1839,  in  twenty-aoven  counties  in  the  State,  there  was  aa  excess  of 
more  than  35,000  children  reported  aa  receiving  instruction  over  the  chil- 
dren of  the  legal  age  in  the  districts  I 

It  would  be  ai^uing  but  little  for  the  good  sense  of  our  readera,  were  we 
to  comment  upon  such  gross  errors  as  these,  and  to  attempt  to  convince 
them  that  the  returns  of  last  year  are  aa  liable  to  be  full  of  errors  as  those 
of  preceding  years.  But  what  an  overpowering  argument  in  favor  of  the 
district  system !  It  actually  educates  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  chil- 
dren more  than  reaide  in  the  State  I 

II.  Upon  the  report,  then,  which  we  may  fairly  presume  to  be  incorrect, 
the  committee  enter  into  a  comparison  between  the  State  and  this  city,  and 
represent  that,  of  65,671  children  of  the  legal  age,  only  41,885,  or  a  Httle 
less  than  sixty  per  cent.,  receive  instruction,  making  a  consequent  deficiency 
of  24,186. 
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N  w  so    yi  hat  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 

m  h  h    country,  children  are  engaged 

mm  d  attend  school  in  winter  the 

m  w  wh       m  that  mass  of  Ihe  people  who 

ta        d  p  h  P     ''1  lid  require  the  pecuniary 

an  h     h    Ir  h.       w    subsistence.    Hence,  they  are 

withdrawn  from  school  at  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  a  recorded 
and  well-known  fact,  that  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  ch  1 3  a  the  public 
Bchools  are  over  twelve  jeare  of  age.  If,  then,  we  r^ard  the  h  1  a  e  as 
consisting  of  eleven  years — from  five  to  sixteen — we  must  d  du  t  fou  elev- 
enths from  the  duration  of  pupilage  among  the  city  p  pnlati  n  t  bemg 
here  bnt  seven  years.  This  will  reduce  the  deficiency  33  844  an  1  lea  e  less 
than  500  unprovided  for.  But  three  elevenths  will  he  n  e  ne  ly  correct, 
the  number  over  twelve  years  making  nearly  this  difference  ;  and  we  have 
but  6,383  unihstructed — about  one  fourth  of  the  number  stated  by  tlie  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  thns  shown,  the  children  instructed  in  private 
schools  will  leave  but  few  of  the  juvenile  part  of  our  population  who 
receive  the  "  education  of  vice  "  spoken  of  by  the  committee,  because  the 
doors  of  the  Public  School  Society  are  shut  against  them.  And  when  it  is 
recollected  that  many  of  these  children  are  poor,  we  can  easily  see  the  social 
and  domestic  causes  which  tend,  mote  or  less,  throughout  the  Union,  to 
make  the  actual  attendance  at  school  much  less  than  the  number  on  register. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  presented  some  of  the  ridiculous  errors 
which  crowd  the  retnrns  of  the  district  system  in  the  country ;  we  will  now 
take  a  single  specimen  from  the  towns  of  the  State,  and  bring  forward  our 
neighboring  city  of  Brooklyn,  which  enjoys  that  system,  to  show  the  rela- 
tive percentage  of  attendance — assuming  that  the  returns  from  cities  are 
more  correct  than  those  from  among  scattered  portions  of  the  population. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  for  1836  exhibited 
the  following  state  of  the  schools : 

In  the  First  District,  there  were  1,651  children ;  under  instruction,  210 — 
or  twelve  and  three  fourths  per  cent. 

In  the  Fourth  District,  215  children ;  under  instruction,  55 — a  fraction 
over  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  the  Sixth  District,  300  children ;  under  instruction,  .'>1 — a  fraction 
over  one  sixth,  or  sixteen  per  cent. 

Lest  we  should  appear  to  select  a  very  unfavorable  year  by  which  to 
make  the  comparison,  we  again  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  1840  and  1841,  by  which  it  appears  that,  in  1840,  there 
were  6,306  children,  of  whom  3,130,  or  thirty-four  and  one  sixth  per  cent., 
were  under  instructioa.  In  1841,  there  were  7,966  children  in  the  districts, 
of  whom  3,374 — only  twenty-eight  and  four  sevenths  per  cent,— were  under 
instruction. 

If  these  things  are  done  in  Brooklyn,  what  might  we  not  assume  of  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  population  is  distributed  over  wide  districts  1 
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■  in.  The  district  system  is  more  expensive  tliao  tiiat  which  now  esiats  in 
this  city,  and  we  are  obliged  in  this  respect  also  to  differ  from  the  report  of 
the  committee.  They  report  that  tie  expenseB  of  instructioa  in  this  city  is 
$3,16  for  each  child,  whHe  in  the  districts  it  is  less  than  $1,04  per  scholar. 
How  such  statements  can  be  placed  before  an  intelligent  Legislature,  is 
somewhat  remarkable ;  but  they  must  he  corrected. 

1,  The  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  State,  out  of  its  treasury,  is  $1.04, 
while  no  mention  is  made  of  the  amount  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  themselves.  See  §|  61,  63,  63,  65,  68,  78,  79,  85,  86,  and  others,  of 
Article  Fifth,  Title  L,  chapter  xv,,  part  1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  rela- 
tion to  district  schools.  The  money  paid  by  the  State  is  the  deficit  in  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  district,  and  is  not  the  entire  expense  of  the 
schools. 

2,  The  money  paid  by  the  State  to  the  Public  School  Society  is 
$35,415.10 ;  number  of  children  reported,  41,385 ;  the  expense  to  the  State 
being  less  than  one  dollar.  The  balance  raised  by  the  Common  Council  cor- 
responds in  nature  to  that  raised  by  the  districts ;  the  city  being  regarded 
as  one  vast  district,  and  the  commisiiionerB  the  acting  trustees  of  the  school 
moneys. 

8,  The  number  of  children  m  the  schools  of  thi'!  city  being  received  as 
reported,  we  have  the  total  expenses  of  thise  schools  |115,799.43,  divided 
among  41,385  children,  or  the  whole  charge  about  $3  70;  while  the  full 
expenses  under  the  distnct  system,  m  fundi  raised  by  the  districts  and  by 
the  State,  is  $3.15— the  cost  of  our  public  schools,  as  erroneously  stated  by 
the  committee. 

4.  We  refer  again  to  the  Brooklyn  commissioners  for  another  fact. 

In  the  Second  District,  33  children  were  instructed,  and  the  money  paid 
by  the  commissioners  was  $114.81— or  $3,03  and  a  fraction. 

In  the  Sixth  District,  51  children  instnicted ;  $106,75  paid  from  school 
fund — or  a  few  cents  less  than  four  dollars. 

The  total  expenditure,  however,  from  the  pTiblic  fund,  for  1,197  chil- 
dren, was  $1,604.36- or  $1.34  and  a  fraction  for  each  child — considerably 
more  than  the  sum  stated  by  the  committee,  independent  of  the  sum  raised 
by  the  respective  districts. 

IV.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  by  any  one  who  appreciates  the  necessity 
of  fairness  in  making  comparisons  between  different  localities  and  between 
different  classes  of  the  population,  that  inferences  drawn  from  data  so  incon- 
gruous as  those  ftirnished  by  thinly-settled  and  densely  populated  districts, 
must  be  defective  and  hazardous  when  great  changes  in  public  policy  are 
predicated  upon  them.  A  brief  comparison  between  New  York  and  cities 
and  towns  where  the  district  system  evists,  is,  therefore,  the  only  true 
method  for  determining  the  relative  efficiency  and  value  of  the  two  systems 
under  discussion. 

To  avoid  tediousness  in  these  comparisons,  we  will  take  the  aggregate 
of  several  towns— Albany,  Brooklyn,  Hudson,  Troy,  "Utica,  Schenectady, 
Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  In  1840,  the  number  of  children  was  28,136;  under 
instruction,  12,183— or  3,781  children  less  than  one  half,  or  forty-three  and 
one  third  per  cent. 
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In  1841,  children  residing  in  the  same  towns,  29,908 ;  under  instruction, 
13,105— or  only  fortj-four  and  one  ninth  per  cent. 

From  thcae  fiicts,  gleaned  from  the  public  records  of  the  State,  we  may 
learn  that  the  district  system  in,  the  towns  is  less  faTorable  to  the  intellectT 
ual  growth  of  the  young  than  the  Public  School  Society  of  this  city  ,■  and 
when  we  Iteep  in  Tiew  the  numerous  chances  of  error  as  displayed  by  the 
returns  before  given  from  the  countiy  districts,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  the  closest  scrutiny  only  makes  more  apparent  the  great  superiority  of 
our  present  excellent  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  states  that  the  population  (according  to 
their  erroneous  manner  of  extending  the  school  age  in  this  city  to  sixteen 
years,  instead  of  confining  it  to  twelye,  as  we  have  shown  is  the  proper 
limit)  of  children  instructed  in  the  public  schools,  is  sixty  per  cent. ;  while 
the  last  comparison  just  given  shows  that,  in  the  thickly-populated  towns 
under  the  district  system,  the  proportion  is  only  firom  forty-three  to  forty- 
five  per  cent. — a  difference  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  our  existing 
institutions.  The  mean  percentage  for  several  years  is  about  thirty  in 
Brooklyn,  under  the  district  system,  and  sixty  in  New  York,  under  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  we  have  a  difference  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
Public  School  Society.  In  Williamsburgh,  only  fourteen  and  one  third  per 
cent,  are  returned  as  imdcr  instruction  1 

T.  It  is  folly  to  expect  efficiency  in  any  system  whinli  is  not  under  thii 
administration  of  competent  and  faithful  directors ;  and  the  important  fea- 
ture of  supervision  and  visitation  speaks  incomparably  for  the  praiae  of  the 
zealous  and  worthy  trustees  of  our  Public  School  Society,  when  contrasted 
with  the  maladministration  and  paralysis  which  characterize  the  district 
system.  The  last  report  of  the  trustees  states  that  they  had  made  14,143 
visits  to  the  schools  under  their  chaise  during  the  previous  year ;  averaging 
130  viaita  to  each  school !  In  Brooklyn,  which  we  prefer  to  qnote  as  an 
example,  on  account  of  its  contignity,  eight  schools  had  been  visited  three 
times,  or  one  visit  to  three  schools  during  a  whole  year ! 

With  such  incontestable  facts  before  us,  we  are  astonished  that  any  one 
can  for  a  moment  attack  an  institution  of  such  decided  superiority ;  and 
much  more,  that  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  should  present  such  a  mass 
of  ca  parte  and  perverted  statements  to  the  consideration  of  that  body. 

VI.  The  report  states  $130,000  were  paid  to  the  Public  School  Society 
during  one  year.  Now,  this  is  the  amount  of  the  money  distributed  to  all 
the  inatitutiona  for  common  school  instruction,  of  which  the  Society  re- 
ceived 3130,371 ;  making  a  difference  of  about  eight  per  cent,  in  this  state- 
ment also,  in  favor  of  the  Society.  We  see  no  reason  why  exaggeration 
should  mark  every  step  of  this  report,  in  even  the  slightest  particulars. 

We  might  multiply  facts  ad  infinitum,  almost,  but  the  foregoing  are  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  erroneous  and  palpable  absurdities  which  have 
crept  into  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  which  we  must  correct  in  order 
to  counteract  the  tendency  it  would  otherwise  have  to  injure  our  public 
inetitntion  in  the  estimation  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  State  and 
the  country  at  large. 
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Vil.  But,  while  these  facts  are  before  ua,  we  cannot  omit  to  bring  for- 
ward the  testimony  of  the  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  of  Brodkljn, 
in  favor  of  our  public  school  system,  and  which  is  worthy  of  most  serious 
coHBideration  from  the  fact  that  they  wish  to  he  relieved  from  the  incubus 
of  the  district  system.    They  remark  as  follows : 

We  may  be  proud  of  the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  our  local  position, 
contrasted  with  our  elder  and  sister  city,  New  York ;  but  in  our  pubhc 
school  system  we  are  far,  very  far  behind  ber,  in  all  its  essential  elements. 
Haying  visited  many  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Public  School 
Society  in  that  city,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  which  might  he 
of  service  in  conducting  our  own.  We  deem  it  hut  a  just  tribute  to  say,  that 
we  regard  them  as  atimirable  models  of  imitation,  and  think,  if  she  has  any 
institutions  of  which  she  may  boast,  those  public  schoola  are  entitled  to  the 
foremost  rank. 

That  the  defective  condition  of  our  schools  results  mainly  fi-om  their 
being  conducted  on  the  isolated  district  system,  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  nor 
is  this  a  hasty  conclusion.  This  conviction,  long  since  entertained,  has  been 
deepened  by  time  and  investigation ;  for,  however  well  adapted  that  system 
may  he  to  a  country  or  village  population,  our  own  experience,  and  that  of 
other  cities  in  our  State,  have  fiilly  evinced  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  city  population.  We  therefoie  hope  that  the  attention  of 
your  board  will  be  early  directed  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  of  our  State 
an  act  for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Education  for  our  entire  city ;  and, 
in  making  this  suggestion,  we  feel  assured  that  we  embody  a  sentiment  pre- 
vailing to  a  wide  extent  in  our  community.  Indeed,  we  may  summarily 
say,  that  tlie  reasons  which  would  so  obviously  forbid  an  attempt  to  con- 
duct the  municipal  administration  of  our  city,  by  nine  distinct  corporations, 
acting  withont  concert,  are  equally  applicable  in  conducting  a  system  of 
popular  education  for  our  youth. 

Our  population  is  proverbially_  floating  in  its  habits,  and  the  wave  that 
lands  a  class  of  it,  peculiarly  needing  common  school  instruction,  in  one  dis- 
trict to-day,  to-morrow  conveys  them  to  another.  If  the  parent  finds  no  per- 
manent resting-place,  the  children  should  be  able  to  find  their  level  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  a  well-conducted  school-room;  and 
this  would  be  realized  had  wo  such  a  system  as  has  been  suggested. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  crowd  upon  ns  at  every  step  of  oiu  exami- 
nation, wo  are  more  forcibly  imprci-i-d  with  the  belief  that  the  district  sys- 
tem would  be  a  destructive  blow  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  city. 
And  if  we  are  to  regard  the  unimpeichahle  evidence  contained  in  the 
archives  of  the  State,  we  must  re^st  every  step  which  is  taken  to  impose  it 
upon  us,  tor  we  are  firmly  convmci-d  that  it  is  incompetent  to  promote  the 
great  purposes  of  education  m  our  city 

VUL  The  advantage  of  having  a  general  board,  in  preference  to  leaving 
this  cause  to  the  action  of  the  popular  will,  is  denied  by  the  committee,  and 
is  scornfully  treated  as  an  anti-democratic  principle,  which  is,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  "  entirely  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions."  We 
would  not  be  understood  as  impeaching  the  capacity  of  tie  people  to  man- 
'  age  the  education  of  their  own  children,  bat  we  must  record  the  deplorable 
truth,  that  the  almost  universal  experience  of  the  country  system  shows  it 
to  he  incapable  of  inspiring  that  interest  in  its  operations  which,  the  com- 
mittee apprehend,  will  be  its  inevitable  tendency.-  We  hazard  no  unwar- 
rantable assertions,  but  appeal  again  to  the  experintentum  cruds  of  fact  and 
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recorded  testimony  to  bear  us  out,  and  present  a  comparatiTe  statement 
which  will  he  its  own  commentator. 

We  have  before  repudiated  the  idea  of  comparing  a  densely- populated 
and  commercial  seaport  like  New  York  with  thinly-settied  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  preferred  to  compare  cities  and  towns  under  the  district  syBtem 
with  this  city,  Brooklyn  being,  in  part,  a  commercial  city,  with  a  consider- 
able shipping  interest,  and  the  citizens  being  linked  to  New  York  by  social 
and  business  ties  which  make  it  a  part  of  this  city,  in  one  sense,  because 
many  reside  in  one  who  do  business  in  the  other,  is  the  moat  pertinent 
instance  whicli  can  be  adduced.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  as  before  stated 
in  relation  to  these  towns,  and  particularly  Brooklyn  ?  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Superui  ten  dent  of  Common  Schools  for  1840  and  1841,  about 
forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  under  instruction ;  while  in  Brook- 
lyn (taken  as  a  single  instance),  which  more  nearly  resembles  New  York 
than  any  other  city  in  the  State,  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for 
1836,  1,197  children,  out  of  a  population  of  4,756,  or  twenty-five  and  one 
fifth  per  cent.,  received  instruction  in  these  schools.  Now,  if  the  system  is 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  action  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  schools,  it 
would  be  manifested  by  the  number  of  children  sent,  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools,  the  number  of  times  visited,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  schol- 
ars; while  all  of  these  data  prove  beyond  dispute  that  very  little  regard  is 
pMd  to  the  schools  by  parents  or  instructors,  and  the  popular  rights  of 
parents  to  educate  their  own  children  is  disregarded  by  them,  and  the 
young  are  abandoned  to  the  withering  iniuenee  of  apathy  and  ignorance. 

We  regard  the  whole  of  this  movement,  therefore,  in  appealing  to  the 
democratic  feelings  of  the  people  and  of  the  Legislature,  as  an  insidious 
effort  to  carry  this  proposed  change  to  its  consummation,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish indirectly  what  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity shrank  from  with  dread  and  amazement— the  favoring  of  a  large  and 
politically  powerful  sect,  who  know  their  strength  and  are  determined  to 
use  it  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  tendency  of  opening  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  as  proposed,  will  inevitably  be,  to  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  political  influences  in  the  election  of  commissioners  and  inspectors, 
and  of  sectarian  cupidity  in  the  exercise  and  operations  of  the  schools.  To 
deny  this,  would  be  to  deny  the  history  of  mankind,  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  the  human  race,  and  to  argue  in  opposition  to  that  predominant 
principle  of  the  soul  which  is  the  main-spring  of  its  action,  eelf-hne,  wheth- 
er it  be  private  or  public,  individual  or  collective,  confined  to  persons  or 
guiding  the  policy  of  narions.  This  controlling  prificiple  will  lead  to  meas- 
nres  having  party  and  sectarian  aggrandizement  for  their  object,  which  will 
disregard  the  sacredness  of  the  public  weal,  or  the  unfettered  and  unbiassed 
character  and  objects  of  public  expenditures. 

Facta,  too  positive  to  admit  of  a  shadow  of  denial,  coine  again  to  our 

At  our  last  election  for  members  of  the  Le^slature,  a  religious  sect,  upon 
whose  united  strength  at  the  ballot-box  depends  the  decision  of  every  elec- 
tion, made  the  alteration  of  our  public  school  system  a  matter  of  o 
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tious  scruples,  and,  accordingly,  could  not  give  their  vote  to  any  man  who 
would  not  favor  their  demanda  for  a,  change.  Thus,  "fearing  to  offend 
God  "  hy  neglecting  fecilities,  as  citizens,  to  produce  this  change,  they,  pre- 
pared and  Totcd  upon,  a  ticket  of  their  own  choice ;  and  it  is  a  fact  emi- 
nently worthy  of  notice  and  serious  consideration,  that  ten  members  of  the 
Few  York  Lgiltu  w  pi  d  thir  seats  by  the  votesof  tLis  sect 
who  unit    toplcethir     I  <n.        j     f  and  claims  in  contact  with  the 

ballot-ho  — th      h  im  f  th        mm  tt      himself  being  one  of  them ;  a 

sect  whi  1  h  th  ghly  d  tifl  d  t  If  with  this  change,  and  whose 
journals  d    1       th  t  th  se  ded  with  anxiety  and  encourage- 

ment by  th  m  mb  f  th  m  f  th  the  Old  World.  With  this  glar- 
ing fact  If  w  11  any  p  m  t  d  bt  that  repetitions  of  this  con- 
duct will  1  tm  Hy  rrin  h  er  opportunitira  present  them- 
selves ?  H  th  th  1  pi  f  if  love  illustrated  beyond  dispute, 
in  the  effort  at  sectarian  aggrandjzenient  at  the  ballot-bos. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  bill  does  not  contemplate  any  sectarian 
appropriation.  But  we  ask,  Will  the  committee,  or  will  any  one,  deny  to 
"the  people"  the  free  exercise  of  a  right  which  they  are  so  zealous  in. 
thrusting  into  their  hands  ?  Will  they  interfere  in  the  free  choice  of  "  the 
people  "  in  educating  Oieir  cluldren  as  they  will,  after  they  have  opened  the 
course  to  them  ? 

Another  feature  in  this  movement  is  to  be  much  deprecated :  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  will  be  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  sect  the  disposal  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  per  cent,  more  of  the  school  fund  than  belongs  b>  them  by 
virtue  of  their  tax-paying  ratio.  We  hope  we  shall  not  subject  ourselves  to 
the  imputation  of  harshness  or  meanness  in  making  the  following  compari- 
son, but  we  think  it  is  pertinent  and  forcible.  We  take  this  illustration 
because  it  is  the  strongest,  and  will  exhibit  the  principle  in  its  true  light. 

That  part  of  the  population  which  has  originated  and  strenuously  car- 
ried on  this  contest  against  the  present  system,  and  whose  immediate  benefit 
is  contemplated  by  it— the  Roman  Catholic— is,  aceot<iing  to  their  own 
authenticated  statements,  about  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
Grant  that  they  number  one  seventh  in  the  city,  we  would  therefore  have  a. 
population  of  45,000  Roman  Catholics.  We  will  allow  one  half  as  males 
(which  is  too  much),  we  have  23,500 ;  one  half  of  these  regarded  as  adults, 
would  give  11,250  persons  of  an  age  qualified  to  hold  property  by  law. 
Now,  if  we  assume  that  one  tenth  of  these  are  holders  of  real  or  personal 
taxable  property  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  each,  wc  have,  as  the  aggregate 
amount  held  by  this  class  of  the  population,  16,250,000,  or  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  real  and  personal  taxable  estate  of  the  city.  Taking  this 
standard  as  being  nearly  correct,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  school  fund 
would  be  a  little  over  $3,000  as  their  jijo  rata  proportion  of  the  public 
money,  if  shared  in  the  ratio  of  taxes  paid. 

Iq  the  absence  of  data  which  exhibit  the  relative  amount  paid  to  the 
Comptroller  hy  different  denominations,  such  exhibits  not  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  a  democratic  people  in  the  public  records,  we  think  we 
have  been  liberal  in  estimating,  first,  the  number  of  property-holders  as  one- 
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tenth ;  and  second,  when  we  bear  iu  miticl  that  a  lai^  part  of  thig  denomi- 
nation are  poor  emigrants,  we  do  not  hazard  much  in  saying  that  their 
aggregate  property  is  not  oYer  that  above  estimated. 

Now,  although  they  amount  to  one  seventh  of  the  population,  we  will 
assume  that  only  one  twentieth  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  are 
Koman  Catholic,  which  will  be  about  2,000 ;  and  these,  at  the  cost  of  their 
education,  receive  the  benefit  of  nearly  twice  the  amount  paid  by  their 
parents  to  the  public  fund. 

We  wonid  not  have  entered  into  such  a  comparison,  especially  where  we 
are  obliged  to  make  estimates,  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  invidious,  hut 
the  frequent  appeals  about  "  taxpayers'  rights  "  have  induced  us  to  do  it  in 
order  to  show  that  the  rights  of  a  large  proportion  of  taxpayers  who  dissent 
from  them  wiU  be  invaded,  by  taking  fi:om  them  and  their  childien  a  large 
annual  sum,  and  appropriating  it  to  the  support  of  religious  principles  and 
doctrines  to  which  they  can  ncvev  snb^ribe.  Lest  we  should  be  accused  of 
proceeding  on  false  assumptions,  we  introduce  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his  people  than  our- 
selves.    On  page  24  of  his  speech  at  Carroll  Hall,  he  remarks : 


In  a  speech  at  Washington  Hall  he  spoke  of 


On  page  11  of  the  address  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing language : 

Although  most  of  us  are  jfoor,  atill  the  poorest  man  amongst  us  is 
obliged  to  pay  taxes  from  the  sweat  of  his  bvow,  in  the  rent  of  his  room  or 
little  tenement. 

We  hope  we  shall  give  no  offence  to  any ;  but  when  a  great  and  serious 
■diai^e  ia  enforced  by  arguments  baaed  upon  pretensions  of  which  these  ex- 
tracts are  the  real  truth,  we  are  obliged  by  our  duty  as  citizens,  if  we  regard 
no  higher  incentive,  to  bring  out  and  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our 
fellow-citizens  and  the  Legislature,  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  the  equi- 
table and  righteous  adjustment  of  this  dispute. 

Having  shown  that  they  cannot,  according  to  their  own  statements  in 
reference  to  their  "  humble  means  " — which  are  made  the  ground  of  appeal 
to  the  action  of  their  fellow-citizens— pay  a  larger  proportion  of  the  taxes 
than  we  have  estimated,  we  deprecate  any  measure  which  will  throw  into  a 
determinate  sectarian  channel  any  portion  of  the  public  fund,  as  it  would 
be  dangerous  in  precedent,  liazardons  in  adoption,  and  destructive  ia  its 
operationa. 

We  also  submit,  in  this  place,  another  fact :  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  has  been  receiving,  for  a  number  of  years,  an  annual  appropriation 
from  tlie  common  school  fund,  which  last  year  amounted  to  $1,525.46,  in 
addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools.    Hence,  this  appropria- 
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tioD,  and  any  additional  sum,  diverted  from  ita  public  use,  would  be  an  un- 
constitntional  and  unjust  tasation,  of  all  sects  for  the  sectarian  schools  of 
one  denomination.  In  other  words,  they  irould  receive  the  largest  appro- 
priation, because  they  would  have  the  largest  number  of  public  school 
pupils,  while  they  pay  only  a  trifling  percentage  of  the  taxes.  The  injus- 
tice of  this  need  only  be  shown  to  be  felt  by  all. 

We  have  predicated  upon  ^ctty  good  premises  that  they  pay  two  and  a 
lialf  per  cent,  of  the  taxes,  while  they  are  one  seventh  of  the  population. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  there  arc  65,571  children  of  the 
legal  age  in  the  city ;  one  seventh  of  the  children  would  he  9,B68,  who 
would  receive  the  appropriation.  In  other  words,  one  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  pay  one  fortieth,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  taxes,  would 
receive  one  seventh,  or  fourteen  and  two  sevenths  per  cent,  of  the  public 
fund.  Stated  in  dollars  and  cent'*,  it  would  be  one  seventh,  $18,000,  instead 
of  one  fortieth,  or  $3,000.  If  our  citizens  are  willing  to  be  taxed  according 
to  their  religious  belief,  and  receive  back  again  in  the  same  ratio,  so  let  it 
be ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  people  pay  taxes  as  citizens,  receive 
money  as  citizens,  and  expend  it  as  sectarians. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  ■will  more  or  less  affect  every  denomina- 
tion according  to  their  wealth  or  numbers,  while  the  richest,  who  have  no 
childrett  at  the  public  school,  will  not  receive  their  proportion  at  all. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  not  given  as  being  strictly  correct.  But  as 
an  alteration  in  one  item  will  require  a  corresponding  change  in  its  cor» 
relative  estimates,  the  result  will  not  be  found  to  vary  much  from  that  above 
advanced.  We  have  attained  a  proximate  truth  sufflcitiitly  correct  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  argument  that  they  are  ta'>;pa3'er3  bccau^i.  consumer';  is  no  stionget 
than  the  other ;  for  if  we  take  the  relative  amount  of  propirty  held,  we 
may  easily  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  amount  of  consumption,  the 
proijerty,  in  general,  being  regarded  as  the  inde\  to  the  capability  and 
social  rank  of  its  possessors. 

The  Constitution  of  this  State,  section  3  article  3,  provides  that 
The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  professions  and  worship, 
without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  State 
to  all  mankind. 

Here  we  have  freedom  of  opinion  guaranteed,  and  the  laws  of  the  land 
will  extend  that  protection  which  all  must  receive  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  protection  and  patronage.  This  is  a  distinction  it  will  be 
well  to  observe,  for  protection  is  not  intended  to  encourage  a  demand  for 
patronage,  which  would  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  others,  by  tak- 
ing from  one  class  of  citizens  the  taxes  which  "  belong  to  them,"  and  appro- 
priating them  to  the  support  of  another.  It  would  not  better  the  law  to 
make  it  applicable  to  all,  for  then  all  sects  would  receive  a  patronage  (torn 
the  Government  for  the  education  of  their  children,  which  would  be  but  the 
incipient  step  to  encroachments  of  a  more  alarming  character.  But  while 
the  distribution  of  the  public  fund  is  regulated  as  contemplated  by  the  a«t, 
a  direct  patronage  would  be  extended  to  the  poorest  sect,  which,  as  an 
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inevitable  necessity,  would  receive  the  largest  share  of  the  public  money, 
becauseitliaa  the  largest  number  of  children  who  would  become  its  recipients. 

But  what  would  be  done,  in  the  midst  of  this  sectarian  squabble,  with 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  any  religious  denomination  3  Are  they  to  have 
no  consideration  ?  Are  their  rights  to  he  disregarded,  and  their  children 
be  obliged  to  attend  sectarian  institations,  or  grow  up  without  instruction  ? 
These  are  questions  which  merit  some  thought,  at  least  when  we  know  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  community  are  not  actual  professors  of  any  religious 
belief.  ****** 

An  important  statement  made  by  the  committee  is,  that  the  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  Public  School  Society,  and  desire  a  change.  How, 
they  mnst  he  unacquainted  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people  of 
tills  city,  or  they  would  not  have  hazarded  such  an  assertion.  So  far  as  our 
observaljon  tends  to  convince  us,  and  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
intelligent,  virtuous,  and  high-minded  portion  of  the  community  may  be 
regarded  as  espressive  of  their  feelings,  we  fearlessly  assert  that  the  Public 
School  Society  does  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  people ; 
while  the  following  items,  taicen  from  a  laige  number  of  others,  contained 
in  a  document  of  the  highest  authority,  will  show  whether  the  confidence 
of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  pabiic 
schools : 

Of  the  parents  of  children  who  attend  these  schools,  there  are,  black- 
smiths, 493  J  bakers,  148  ;  butchers,  334 ;  carpenters,  323 ;  cartmen,  043 ; 
cabinetmakers,  503 ;  laborers,  1,477 ;  masons,  416 ;  printers,  158 ;  shoe- 
makers, 945;  seamen,  348;  tailors,  579;  widows,  1,461;  washerwomen, 
253  ;  weavers,  200 ;  ship-carpenters,  176. 

In  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  we  recur  to  the  question  with  which  we 
started :  Has  the  Public  School  Society  fulfilled  its  trust  ?  and  we  answer. 
If  facts,  and  evidences,  and  records,  and  the  testimony  of  its  opponents 
themselves,  are  to  be  regarded,  we  can  emphatically  say,  It  has. 

The  committee  regard  as  an  important  effect  of  education,  its  tendency 
to  make  society  as  equal  and  homogeneous  as  possible ;  and  they  might  well 
have  added,  that  the  institutions  for  education  must  themselves  possess  this 
feature,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  city.  A  family  of  children  residing  in  the  Third  Ward 
may  remove  to  the  Seventeenth,  and  enter  the  same  class  and  pursue  the 
same  lessons  -which  they  left  in  the  other  schooL  Thus  a  uniform  and  per- 
fectly homogeneous  system  of  education  diffuses  its  light  and  benign  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  city,  and  says  to  all,  "  Venias  !  Come,  withont  money 
and  without  price  1 "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  the  district 
system,  with  its  local  dissimilarity,  and  different  methods  of  operation  and 
instruction  and  books,  and  conflicting  sentiments,  can  be  any  other  than  the 
most  discordant  and  heterogeneous. 

Mr,  Barker  moved  that  the  bill  be  recommitted,  with  instrue- 
tiona  to  add  to  it  a  Bection  providing  for  a  reference  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  next  charter 
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election,  and  after  the  same  shall  have  passed  the  Legislature, 
and  that  it  should  not  become  a  law  unless  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  gave  their  votes  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Barker  supported  his  proposition  by  stating  tliat  it  was 
not  nsual  for  him  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  other  counties. 
But  the  members  from  New  York,  Herkimer,  and  Genesee 
(Messrs.  Maclay,  loomis,  and  Smith)  would  at  least  deem  the 
proposition  a  democratic  one.  The  matter  was  local.  There 
was  as  much  propriety  in  submitting  the  question  to  the  people 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Croton  Water  Works  Bill. 

Mr.  Weir,  of  New  York,  continued  the  debate,  and  con- 
cluded by  asking  the  mover  to  withdraw  his  resolution.  Mr. 
Barker  declined,  saying  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  Democrat  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Maclay  said  he  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of  the  House 
would  reject  the  proposition,  whatever  the  mover  might  think 
of  it.  It  was  true,  as  a  general  remark,  that  in  this  State,  where 
elections  occurred  at  brief  intervals,  where  public  measures  of 
the  least  importance  were  discussed  with  great  freedom,  and 
where  any  man  of  ordinary  observation  might  anticipate,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  the  course  of  public  opinion, 
these  appeals  to  the  people  were  entirely  unnecessary,  except  on 
very  important  and  rare  occasions.  He  did  not  deem  this  to  be 
one  of  those  occasions. 

In  saying  so,  ho  desired  to  be  understood  as  yielding  to  none 
in  a  sincere  wish,  neither  to  go  below  nor  beyond  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  but  to  reflect,  as  truly  as  he  was  able,  their  sen- 
timents and  opinions.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  was  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  the  people  of  the  city,  neither  by  petition 
nor  through  the  press,  had  asked  that  this  matter  be  referred  to 
them  for  a  decision.  He  had  taken  some  pains,  during  that  and 
the  preceding  session,  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject,  and  he 
could  state  that  he  had  never  heard  an  individual  express  a 
desire  for  such  a  reference  as  was  proposed.  The  public  mind 
had  settled  down  upon  the  conviction  that  the  common  school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  in  contravention  of  the  lib- 
eral spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  not  calculated  to  diffuse 
the  benefit  of  education  as  widely  as  was  desirable  and  essential. 
The  time  for  action  had  now  come,  and  he  besought  his  political 
friends  in  the  House  not  to  commit  so  great  an  error  as  to  suffer 
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this  CLuestion  to  be  miDgled  with  important  political  questions 
which  were  to  come  up  at  a  future  election.  He  appealed  to 
such  as  regarded  the  education  of  the  masses  as  one  of  the  great 
securities  of  free  government,  to  contrast  tlie  condition  of  tlio 
city  and  county  aa  presented  in  the  reports  from  the  public  offi- 
cers, and  especially  in  tl>e  fact  that,  in  J^ew  York  alone,  there 
were  nearly  three  times  as  many  (twenty  thousand)  cliildren  who 
attended  no  school  whatever,  as  in  the  whole  State  beside.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  apply  the  correction,  not 
by  procrastination,  but  by  a  law  which  would  bring  these  chil- 
dren within  the  public  schools  without  infringing  the  conscien- 
tious rights  or  opinions  of  any  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Davezae,  Powell, 
Smith,  Warren,  Humphrey,  loomia,  Grout,  Swackhamer,  Bar- 
ker, E.  G.  Baldwin,  and  D.  E.  I".  Jones.  The  result  was  the 
rejection  of  all  amendments,  and  tho  reference  of  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole- 
Late  on  tlie  evening  of  the  12th  of  March,  the  bill  was  taken 
up  for  discussion.  Mr.  McKee  moved  that  the  House  adjourn, 
which  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  Mr.  Itfead  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  hill  would  he  postponed,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  fe^^Tiess  of  the  members  present.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  hill,  to  whom  Mr. 
Maclay  replied,  stating  that  there  were  two  classes  or  divisions 
of  persons  in  !N'ew_York  as  related  to  this  subject.  One  class 
was  composed  of  those  who  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
school  system,  and  the  other  of  those  who  desired  a  change. 
To  the  former,  the  bill  proposes  to  leave  tho  schools  as  they 
were  ;  to  the  latter,  it  gave  schools  regulated  as  common  schools 
were  in  every  other  part  of  tho  State.  It  was  as  fair  a  proposi- 
tion, aa  considerate  to  existing  interests,  as  could  be  presented, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  act  npon  it  with  as  little  delay 
as  practicable.  Upon  a  division,  it  was  found  that  a  quorum 
did  not  vote,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  the  bill  coming  up  on  its  thii'd  read- 
ing, Mr,  E.  G.  Baldwin  addressed  the  House  in  opposition  to  its 
passage,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  postpone  tho  final  question 
until  the  next  day. 

Mr,  Maclay  expressed  a  hope  that  the  motion  would  not  pre- 
vail, and  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table,  which  was  car- 
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ried.  Mr,  D.  S.  Wiigbt  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  recommit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  &e.,  with  instructiona  to  add 
a  provision  submitting  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Kew  York  at  an  election.  The  motion  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  in  the  affimiative  and  fifty-six  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Lawrence  moved  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Colleges,  with  instructions  to  report  the  following 
amendments  as  an  additional  section  : 

And  the  said  supervisors  shall,  in  the  appoitionment  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  and  raised  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  or 
district  schools  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  apportion  and  divide  tho  same  to 
and  among  the  several  wards,  according  and  in  proportion  to  the  average 
number  of  children  over  S  and  under  16  years  of  age,  -who  shall  have  actu- 
ally attended  the  common  or  district  schools  therein  the  preceding  year, 
which  shall  have  hcen  kept  open  at  least  nine  months  in  the  said  year. 


Mr.  Baldwin,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, by  adding  thereto  the  words,  "  and  that  no  religious  doc- 
trine or  tenet  shall  in  any  manner  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  prac- 
tised, in  any  of  the  common  or  district  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York." 

Mr.  Maclay  resisted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  contained  in  the  general  school  law  of 
the  State,  and  was  a  eti'gma  sought  to  be  fastened  upon  the 
friends  of  the  measure  tlien  under  discussion,  as  well  as  upon 
people  of  the  section  of  the  State  which  he  in  part  represented, 
and  who  were  as  worthy  of  being  trusted  without  any  such 
enactment  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

The  amendmeiit  of  Mr.  Baldwin  was,  however,  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  five ;  but  when  the  question  recurred,  and  was  taken 
on  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Lawrence  as  thus  amended,  it  was 
lost.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  in  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
sixty- four  in  the  af&rmative  and  sixteen  in  the  negative. 

After  the  Speaker  had  declared  the  bill  passed,  a  suggestion 
'was  made,  that  it  required  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers on  Storing  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  of  New  York, 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Maclay  had  anticipated  this  objection,  and  had  referred 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Two  Thirds  Bills  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  precedents,  to  show  that  aets  in  relation  to  Supervisors 
had  been  modified  by  subsequent  general  acta :  The  People 
ex  ret.  Phcenix  va.  The  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York,  1  Hill's  Eeports,  362-368  ;  The  People  ex  rel.  Up- 
ham  O.Whiteside,  22  Wendell's  Eeports,  14, 15  ;  Warner  and 
liay  vs.  Beers,  22  Wendell's  Peports,  103-189  (in  Error),  with 
opinion  of  Bradish  in  this  ease.  Mr,  Ilumphrey,  of  Tompkins 
county,  cbaii'inan  of  the  Committee  on  Two  Thirds  Bills,  rose  in 
his  place,  and  stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
and  his  own,  that  the  bill  before  the  House  was  a  majority  bill. 
The  appeal  was  then  withdrawn,  and  tlie  bill  sent  to  the  Senate, 
and  in  that  body  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  &e., 
consisting  of  Mr.  II.  K,  roster,  of  Oneida,  John  Hunter,  of 
Westchester,  and  Erastus  Eoot,  of  Delaware. 

The  vote  in  the  House  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  measure.  That  opposition  was 
reserved  for  the  Senate.  In  that  body,  all  of  the  senators  from 
what  then  constituted  the  First  Senate  District,  composed  of 
New  York,  Pichmond,  and  Kings  counties,  Messrs.  Furman, 
Franklin,  Varian,  and  Scott,  were  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
school  system  of  New  York.  Mr.  Foster,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee,  called  upon  Mr,  Maelay,  and  stated  that, 
while  he  himself  approved  of  the  bill,  it  was  not  usual  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  a  local  bill  through  the  Senate  in  opposition  t« 
the  wishes  of  the  i-epresentatives  from  the  district  to  be  affected 
by  it.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Maelay  stated  that  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  at  the  present  time,  as  was  well  known,  would  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  their  political  opponents,  and  that,  aside  altogether 
from  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  was  not  uncharitable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  consideration  had  its  weight  with  Messrs.  Furman 
and  Franklin.  Tlie  case  was  difierent  with  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Tarian,  the  Democratic  senators.  If  they  could  show  any  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  on  the  score  of  public  good,  it  was  entitled  to  be 
considered  and  received.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Maelay  pro- 
posed that  a  meeting  should  he  called  at  the  room  of  Senator 
Hunter,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Foster,  Messrs.  Varian  and  Scott, 
and  himself,  should  be  present,  when  the  whole  matter  could  be 
discussed  more  freely  and  dispassionately  than  in  the  Senate. 
The  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  all  the  parties  just  named 
being  present.     Mr,  Maelay  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be 
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read  section  by  section,  and  that  any  objection  to  any  portion  of 
it  should  be  made;  and,  were  none  made,  the  sections  not 
objected  to  should  be  deemed  to  be  approved.  This  was  accord- 
ingly the  course  adopted.  Mr,  Yarian  objected  to  the  whole 
bill,  and  was  opposed  to  any  change  whatever  in  the  then  exist- 
ing laws.  Mr.  Scott  stated  that  he  was  fearful  that,  if  the  elec- 
tion for  school  officer  and  trustees  toot  place  at  the  same  time 
as  the  other  elections  in  the  eity  of  New  York,  that  the  streets 
of  New  York  would  bo  drenched  in  blood,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed that,  if  the  bill  was  to  be  pressed  to  a  vote  in  tlie  Senate, 
a  provision  should  be  added  to  it  by  which  the  officers  to  govern 
the  schools  should  be  elected  in  the  month  of  June  in  each  year. 
In  reply,  Mv.  lHaclay  expressed  liis  own  preference  for  a  separate 
election  of  school  officers,  but  that  he  had  omitted  it  in  the  bill, 
under  an  apprehension  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  entertained 
by  Judge  Scott.  So  far  from  believing  that  any  such  uncom- 
mon interest  or  excitement  would  attend  the  election  of  these 
officers,  he  feared  that  the  people,  as  a  general  thing,  would  neg- 
lect the  duty  of  voting,  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  had  pro- 
vided the  election  should  take  pUce  at  the  same  time  as  that  for 
othei-  of&cers.  He  would,  however,  cheerfully  yield  his  opinion 
on  this  point.  He  accordingly  drew  a  section  providing  for  the 
election  of  school  officers  in  the  month  of  June  following,  and 
this  was  approved  by  Kr.  Foster,  and  subsequently  added  to  the 
bill,  which  was  passed  April  9th,  and  received  the  signature  of 
the  Governor.     It  is  as  follows  : 


To  Extend  to  the  City  and  Oowity  of  Neio  York  the  Protinions  of  the  General 

Act  in  Bdation  to  Gomm/m  Sehooh. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, do  enact  as  follows ; 

Sec.  1.  Tiiere  shall  be  elected  ia  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  two  commissioners,  two  inspectors,  and  five  trustees 
(if  common  schools,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  at  a  special  election  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  in  each  year,  by  the  persons  qualified  to 
vote  for  charter  officers  in  the  said  wards,  and  to  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  same  inspectors,  at  the  same  ward  districts,  and  eubject  to 
the  same  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  now  govern  the  charter  elections  in 
said  city. 

The  commissioners  of  common  schools  so  elected  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  Education  for  the  eity  of  New  York,  a  majority  of  wtiom  shall  consti- 
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tnte  a  quotum ;  they  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  president  of  said  hoard, 
who  shall  preside  at  the  meefjnga  thereof,  which  shall  be  held  at  least  as 
often  as  once  in.  three  months;  and  they  may  appoint  a  clerk,  ivhosc  com- 
pensation shall  be  flsed  and  paid  by  the  superrisota  of  said  city  and  county. 

The  comraj^ioners  so  elected  in  each  ward  shall  be  t' 
of  schools  thereof,  with  the  liie  powers  and  duties  of  c 
common  schoola  in  the  several  towns  in  this  State,  esccpt  as  hereinafter  pro- 

The  said  inspectors  of  common  schools  so  elected  in  the  several  wards 
shall  have  the  like  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  the  inspec- 
tors of  common  schools  of  the  several  towns  of  this  State,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

The  trustees  of  common  schools  so  elected  in  their  respective  wards  shall 
be  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  which  may  he  formed  and  oi^anized 
therein,  with  the  like  powers  and  duties  as  the  trustees  of  school  districts  in 
the  several  towns  in  this  State,  except  as  liercinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3,  All  such  provisions  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sisth  articles 
of  Title  Two,  chapter  fifteen,  part  first,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  of  the 
several  acts  amending  and  in  addition  to,  and  relating  to  the  same,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  in  this  act  contained,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  declared  applicable  to  the  city  and  connty  of  New  York, 

Sec.  8.  For  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  each  of  the  several  wards  into 
which  the  said  city  and  county  of  New  York  now  is,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
divided,  shall  be  considered  as  a  separate  town,  and  liable  to  all  the  duties 
imposed ;  and  entitled  to  all  the  powers,  privileges,  immunities,  and  advan- 
tages granted  by  the  said  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sisth  articles  of  Title  Two, 
chapter  fifteen,  part  first,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  the  several  towns  in 
this  State,  so  far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  forty-fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Second  Title  of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Revised  , 
Statutes,  Relating  to  Common  Schools,"  passed  May  36,  1841,  ia  hereby 
repealed ;  and  all  the  other  sections  of  the  said  act  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  applicable  to  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York. 

Sec.  5.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  the  commissioners,  inspec- 
tors, or  trustees  of  common  schools  for  any  services  performed  by  them ;  but 
the  commissioners  and  inspectors  shall  receive  their  actual  and  reasonable 
expenses  while  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  ofBce,  to  be  audited  and 
allowed  by  the  supervisors  of  said  city  and  county. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  commissioners  of  common  schools  of  each  ward  are 
iiereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  club,  whose  compensation  shall  bo  settled 
and  paid  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  trustees  elected  in  any  ward  shall  certify  in  writ- 
ing to  the  commissioners  and  inspectors  of  common  schools  thereof,  that  it 
ia  necessary  to  organize  one  or  more  schools  in  said  ward,  in  addition  to  the 
schools  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  commissioners  and  inspectors  to  meet  together 
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fects  and  cir    m  ta  f  th  nd    f  th  y    li  11  le  satisfitd  of  bucIi 

necessity,  they  t  11  rt  fy  th  Bam  n.d  th  ir  h  nd  to  the  said  Board 
of  Education       d    h  U  tl       j  I  to  o  n     r  more  scliool  dis- 

tricts therein       d    h  11  p  h  oi  h    is         d  all  things  neeessary  to 

organize  a  sch  1  in  h  d  t  t  th  expense  of  which  shall  be  leyied  and 
raised  pursu     t  t    th     p  f  section  nine  of  this  act;  and  tlie  title 

to  all  lands  p  h  d  by  rt  f  th  act,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  shall 
be  vested  in  tl       tj      d         ty    f  N  w  York. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  shall 
receive  notice  from  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  amount 
of  moneys  apportioned  to  the  city  and  county  of  Kew  York,  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  common  schools  therein,  he  shall  immediately  lay  the 
same  before  the  snpervisors  of  the  city  find  county  aforesaid. 

Sec.  fl.  The  said  supervisors  shall  annually  raise  and  collect  bj  tax,  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  said  city  and  comity,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  sum 
specified  in  such  notice,  at  the  some  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
contingent  charges  of  the  said  city  and  county  are  levied  and  collected ;' 
also,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  valno 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  said  city,  liable  to  be  assessed  therein, 
to  he  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposes  qf  common  schools  in  said  city ; 
and  such  farther  sum  aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  and  benefit  of 
common  schools  in  said  city  and  county,  to  be  raised,  levied,  and  collected 
in  like  manner,  and  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  and  assessments,  to 
the  support  of  common  schools  for  said  city  and  county. 

Sec.  10.  The  said  supervisors  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in 
every  year,  direct  that  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount  last  received  by 
the  chamberlain  of  said  city  and  county,  from  the  common  school  fund,  be 
deposited  by  him,  together  with  the  sum  so  received  from  the  school  fund, . 
in  one  of  the  inuorporated  banks  of  the  said  city  and  county  (each  bank  to 
be  designated  by  the  said  supervisors),  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners 
of  common  schools  in  each  of  the  said  several  wards,  in  the  propoition  to 
which  they  shall  respectively  be  entitled,  and  subject  only  to  the  drafts  of 
the  said  commissioners  respectively ;  who  shall  pay  the  amount  apportioned 
to  the  several  schools  enumerated  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  act,  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  societiea  or  school.i  entitled  thereto,  or  to  some  person  duly 
authorized  by  the  trustees  of  such  societies  or  schools  to  receive  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  So  much  of  the  seventh  article  of  Title  Second,  chapter  fifteen, 
part  first,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  several  acts  amending  and  in 
addition  to,  and  relating  to  the  said  article,  as  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  all  other  acta,  and  all  provisions  therein 
providing  for,  or  directing,  or  concerning  the  disbursing  or  appropriation 
of  the  funds  created  for  or  applicable  to  common  school  education  in  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  all  and  every  provision  for  raising  any 
fund,  or  for  the  imposition  of  any  tax  therefor,  so  far  as  the  same  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Bbc.  13.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  residing  in 
said  city  and  county,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  of  the  common  schools 
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therein ;  and  tbe  parents,  guardians,  or  ottier  persona  having  the  custody  of 
care  of  each  children  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  tax,  assessment,  or  impo- 
sition  for  the  tuition  of  any  such  children,  other  than  13  hereinbefore  pro- 

8ec.  13.  The  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  the  New  York  Orphan 
Asylum  School,  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylam  School,  the  schools  of 
the  two  Half-Orphan  Asylums,  the  school  of  the  Mechanics'  School  Society, 
the  Harlom  School,  the  Yorkville  Public  School,  the  Manhattanville  Free 
School,  the  Hamilton  Free  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  school 
connected  with  the  Almshouse  of  the  said  city,  and  the  school  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  benefit  of  Colored  Orphans,  shall  be  subject  to  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  commissioners  of  the  respective  wards  in  which  any 
of  the  Said  schools  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  located,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education,  hut  under  the  immediate  government  and 
management  of  their  respective  trustees,  managers,  and  directors,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  herein  provided  in  respect  to  the 
district  schools  herein  first  before  mentioned  in  said  city  and  county ;  and, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  common  school  moneys,  each  of 
the  said  schools  shall  bo  district  schools  of  the  said  city. 

Sec.  14.  No  school  above  mentioned,  or  which  shall  be  organized  nnder 
this  act,  in  which  any  religious  sectarian  doctrine  or  tenet  shall  be  taught, 
inculcated,  or  practised,  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  school  moneys  to  be 
distributed  by  this  act,  aa  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of 
the  trustees,  inspectors,  and  commissioners  of  schools  in  each  ward,  and  of 
the  deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  frequently 
as  need  be,  to  examine  and  ascertain  and  report  to  the  said  Board  of  Edu- 
cation whether  any  religious  sectarian  doctrine  or  tenet  shall  have  been 
taught,  inculcated,  or  practfeed  in  any  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
viatSa  •  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  schools  in  the  sev- 
eral wards  to  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Education  all  reports  made  to  them 
by  the  trustees  and  inspectors  of  their  respective  wards.  The  Board  of 
Education,  aiid  any  member  thereof,  may  at  any  time  visit  and  examine  any 
school  snbject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  individual  commissioners 
shall  report  to  the  board  the  result  of  their  examinations. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Education  to  apply 
for  the  use  of  the  several  districts  such  moneys  as  shall  be  raised  to  erect, 
,  purchase,  or  lease  school-houses,  or  to  procure  the  sites  therefor ;  and  also  to 
apportion  among  the  several  schools  and  districts  provided  for  by  this  act, 
the  school  money  to  be  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  of  schools  in  each 
ward,  by  virtue  of  the  tenth  section  of  this  act,  and  shall  file  with  the  cham- 
berlain of  said  city  and  county,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  in 
each  year,  a  copy  of  such  apportionment,  and  stating  the  amount  thereof  to 
be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  each  ward ;  which  apportionment  shall  be 
made  among  the  said  several  schools  and  districts  according  to  the  average 
number  of  children  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall 
have  actually  attended  such  school  the  preceding  year.  But  no  such  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  such  moneys  that  has  not  been  kept  open  at 
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least  nine  months  in  the  year,  or  in  which  any  rcligioua  sectarian  doctrine  or 
tenet  shall  have  been  taught,  inculcated,  or  practised,  or  Trliich  shall  refuse 
to  permit  the  visits  and  examinations  provided  for  by  this  act. 

Sbo.  16.  The  commissioners  of  schools  of  the  respectiTe  wards,  when 
they  hare  received  from  the  chamberlain  of  said  city  and  county  the  money 
apportioned  to  the  several  schools  and  districts  in  their  several  wards,  shall 
apply  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  schools  and  districts  in  their  several  wards, 
according  to  the  apportionment  thereof  90  made  by  the  said  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  17.  The  swd  commissioners  of  each  ward  shall,  within  fifteen  days 
after  their  election,  execute  and  deliver  to  the  supervisors  aforesaid  a  bond, 
with  such  sureties  as  said  supervisors  shall  approve,  in  the  penalty  of  double 
the  amount  of  public  money  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  common  schools 
of  their  respective  wards,  conditional  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  their  office,  and  the  proper  application  of  all  moneys  coming  in 
their  hands  for  common  school  purposes;  such  bond  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Bwd  supervisors  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk, 

8bc.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HISTORY    FROM    1S40    TO    1853. 

PofiitLon  of  the  Soeietj— Views  of  the  Board  of  Trustees— Policj  of  the  Board- 
Trustees'  Hall  Completed — Annual  Eihibit — Powers  of  the  Society  under  the 
Law  of  1842— Erection  of  New  Buildings — Amendments  to  the  Law — High 
School— School  for  Italians— Change  of  Official  Year— Public  Schooia  Nos.  17 
and  18 — Josiah  Holbcook — Natural  History — Teit-Books — Uniformltj  of  System 
— Committee  on  Condition  of  the  Schools — Corporal  Punishment— Female  Asao- 
dation — Death  of  Rohert  0.  Cornell,  President  of  the  Sodety — Proceedings  of 
the  Society — Public  School  No.  IS — Board  of  Education  and  Normal  Schools — 
Controversy  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  Sodety,  relatire  to  New  Build- 
ings— Proceedings  of  both  Boards — Speeches  of  Hiram  Ketehum,  John  L.  Mason, 
and  Joseph  S.  Boaworth,  Esqs. — Law  of  March  4,  1848 — Death  of  Lindlcy  Mur- 
ray, President  of  the  Sodety — Sale  of  Property  in  Oak  Street — Deficiency — 
Application  to  the  Board  of  Education — Transfer  of  Property  Proposed — Amend- 
ments to  the  School  Law — Union  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Sodety  Pro- 
posed— Loan — Sale  of  Property  in  Twenty-Fifth  Street — Sale  of  Public  School 
No.  10. 

Tub  importance  of  the  controversy  relative  to  tlic  scliool 
fund,  and  the  nncertainty  which  hung  over  the  resuH,  served  as 
an  obstacle  to  any  marked  change  in  the  system,  while  the  de- 
mand upon  its  resources  liad  already  reached  a  point  at  which 
the  Society  found  itself  onciimbered  with  about  $103,000  of  in- 
debtedness. The  long-cherished  plans  of  the  trustees  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  await  the  issue  of  the  contest  before  any  fur- 
ther considerable  outlay  could  be  made  for  the  expansion  and 
elevation  of  the  system. 

The  decision  was,  however,  obtained  in  1842,  by  the  passage 
of.  the  act  creating  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  alternative, 
which  had  been  impending  so  long,  had  fallen  upon  the  Society. 
It  was,  to  wait  patiently  until  the  structure  they  had  reared 
should  become  remodelled  and  made  to  harmonize  with  the  new 
scheme,  or  to  continue  under  the  restrictions  it  imposed,  as  long 
as  might  be,  and  then  surrender  its  trust  to  the  city.  The  light 
in  which  the  new  law  was  I'cgarded  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations  contained  in  the  annual  report  for  18i2  : 
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After  a,  aucceasful  career  of  thirty-seven  years,  during  winch  it  has  been 
their  lot,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  he  the  humhle  instru- 
menta  of  conveying  the  benefits  of  moral  and  literary  instruction  to  many, , 
very  many  thonsanda  of  the  children  of  their  fellow-citizens,  both  native- 
bom  and  of  foreign  ori^n,  it  has  jileased  the  Legislatnre  of  our  State  to 
enact  a  statute  which,  the  trustees  fear,  will  result  in  subjecting  their  noble 
institution  to  the  blighting  influence  of  party  strife  and  sectarian  animosity. 

The  glory  of  their  system — its  uniformity,  its  equality  of  privilege  and 
action,  its  freedom  from  all  that  could  justly  offend,  its  peculiar  adaptation 
to  a  floating  population  embracing  an  immense  operative  mass,  unable,  from 
their  circumstanccB,  to  devote  many  years  to  educational  pursuits — is 
dimmed,  they  fear,  forever. 

The  boast  of  our  city,  that  in  her  public  schools  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  of  the  American  and  the  foreigner,  all  mingled  as  a  band  of 
brothers,  imbibing  feelings  and  acquiring  sentiments  of  an  equality  of  rights 
and  privileges,  both  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic  and  children  of  our 
common  Father,  in  whose  eight  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  as  one,  is 
overthrown. 

How  far  and  how  long  the  board  may  be  able  to  continue  their  schools 
under  the  intricate  provisions  of  the  "  act,"  they  are,  at  this  time,  unable  to 
ascertain.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  simple,  comprehensive,  and 
compact  system  matured  through  so  many  years  of  assiduous  examination 
and  careful  adaptation  to  its  object,  is  about  to  be  impaired,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  introduction  of  another  of  complex  character — a  system 
which,  if  not  impracticable,  is,  in  their  judgment,  ill-suited  to  a  city  popu- 
lation. 

Some  of  the  fears  entertained  by  tlie  tiiistees  were  not  long 
after  realized,  by  the  changes  gradually  introduced,  and  the  im- 
pediments which  arose  in  the  way  of  their  success.  The  history 
of  the  "  district  Bysteni "  in  Kew  York  City  lias  yet  to  he  writ- 
ten, and  its  progress  and  development  will  exhibit  the  operation 
of  one  of  the  grandest  educational  experiments  ever  made. 

The  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  although  prevent- 
ed, by  a  prudent  caution,  from  entering  upon  any  plans  for 
increasing  the  number  of  their  schools,  or  advancing  the  grade 
of  studies,  improved  the  time  by  a  jealous  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  schools,  and  the  endeavor  to  remove  every  thing  that 
could  impair  their  usefulness,  or  diminish  the  conlidence  of  the 
community  in  the  system.  It  was  their  constant  aim  to  pre- 
serve, in  all  its  integrity,  a  scheme  of  popular  cdu<!ation  ren- 
dered eminently  honorable  by  the  names  of  distinguished  men 
who  had  been  interested  in  it  from  its  inception,  and  to  hand  it 
down  to  their  successora  in'  a  form  massive  and  enduring,  and  as 
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faultless  as  practical  wisdom,  enlightened  philanthropy,  and  lib- 
eral endowment  could  make  it. 

During  the  year  1840,  the  building  erected  for  the  use  of  tbe 
Society  as  a  Trustees'  Hall  was  completed,  and  furnished  in  a 
plain  but  appropriate  style.  Apartments  were  assigned  for  the 
offices,  depository,  and  two  primary  schools.  A  portion  of  the 
building  was  also  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  clerk,  who  had  charge 
of  the  house,  and  assisted  in  the  general  bosineas  of  the  Society. 

In  1842j  Samuel  F.  Mott  resigned  his  office  as  treasurer,  and, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  July  14th,  Anthony  P.  Halsey, 
the  secretary,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  and,  at  the  same 
meeting,  Joseph  B.  Collins  was  chosen  to  fill  the  post  vacated 
by  Mr.  Halsey. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  as  appears  by 
the  annual  exhibit,  was  24,071,  of  which  1,329  were  colored  chil- 
dren. 

The  question  of  power  soon  arose  as  to  the  right  of  the  Soci- 
ety to  erect  new  bnildings  under  the  law  of  1842,  and  to  appro- 
priate moneys  for  certain  purposes  which  were  specially  pro- 
vided for  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  The 
system  had  been  brought  to  such  uniformity  and  harmony,  that 
a  scholar  could  leave  one  school  and  go  into  a  class  in  another, 
and  there  continue  the  same  lessons,  in  the  same  boobs,  as 
though  he  had  only  changed  the  teacher ;  but  the  new  law 
enti-usted  the  schools  to  the  independent  government  of  the  local 
boards  of  school  ofttcers  of  the  wai-ds.  The  trustees  were  anx- 
ious to  prevent  this  system  from  becoming  established,  and 
authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
repeal  of  the  law,  or,  at  least,  such  declaratory  amendments  as 
should  continue  the  power  of  the  Society  to  erect  buildings,  and 
to  do  all  the  other  acts  contemplated  by  its  charter.  The  com- 
mittee pressed  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
and  that  body,  at  its  next  session,  adopted  such  amendments  as 
seemed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Society, 

One  of  the  measures  which  had  long  been  contemplated  by 
tbe  trustees,  was  the  establishment  of  a  High  School,  or  Korraal 
School,  of  elevated  ch^'acter,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers; 
and,  during  the  year  1843,  the  proposition  was  lenewed,  and 
received  the  attention  of  the  board. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  a  proposition  was  made 
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for  the  establishment  of  Bcbools  for  Italians,  to  be  coudncted  on 
principles  similar  to  those  of  the  schools  for  Germans.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Primary  School  Committee,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee,  on  July  6th  of  that  year, 
the  following  report : 

The  Primary  School  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
opening  a  ectool  to  educate  exclusivelj  Italian  children  of  this  city, 
hespectfullt  sepoiit  : 

1.  The  desired  object  can  be  better  attained  by  the  attendance  of  the 
Italiaa  children  at  our  primary  schools ;  for  espeiience  prOTCS  that  a  foreign 
language  can  be  more  readily  acquired  by  a  person  in  attending  a  school 
where  his  own  language  is  unknown,  "  necessity  "  being  the  most  speedy 
and  thorough  teacher. 

3.  In  educating  children  in  our  schools,  it  is  intended  to  giye  tlicm  hab- 
its and  feelings  adapted  to  our  institutions  and  Government ;  and  when  a  . 
foreigner  adopts  our  country  as  his  home,  it  is  expected  that  he  should  euh- 
seribe  to  our  forms,  and  particularly  to  our  system  of  education,  which  is 
intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  our  forms  of  government. 

3,  "When  foreigners  are  in  the  habit  of  congregating  together,  they 
retain  their  peculiar  national  cuatoma,  prejudices,  and  feelings ;  they  there- 
fore remain  much  longer  unsettled,  and  arc  not  as  good  members  of  society 
as  they  would  otherwise  be.  This  is  apparent  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  German  school.  Children  attending  that  school,  as  is  well  known, 
retain  their  national  costume,  manners,  and  feelings ;  while  those  German 
children  who  mingle  promiscuously  in  other  schools,  lose  all  trace  of  nation- 

4.  Children,  like  adults,  are  clannish.  It  is  difEcuU  to  conduct  a  school 
composed  of  foreigners,  with  a  foreign  teacher,  without  exciting  continual 
prejudices  between  it  and  our  other  schools. 

Finally,  information  has  been  obtained  which  induces  the  committee  to 
believe  that  the  more  intelligent  class  of  Italians  do  not  desire  such  a  school, 
and  that,  like  moat  of  the  better  class  of  Germans,  they  would  prefer  that 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  come  here  with  good  intentions  should  be 
Americanized  as  speedily  as  possible.  TMs  result,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  will  be  most  easily  and  promptly  attained  by  the  attendance  of 
their  children  at  our  primary  schools. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  tlie  committee  dis- 
cliarged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  and  thcclose  of  its  fiscal  year,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  while  those  of  the  Board  of  Education 
corresponded  with  the  other  public  departments  of  the  city,  and 
dated  from  the  1st  of  January.  Application  having  been  made 
U 
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to  tlie  Legislature,  tlie  time  was  changed  by  a  law  passed  on  the 
23d  of  March,  1844.  The  time  of  tlie  stated  meetings  of  the 
trustees  was  also  specified  to  be  the  first  Fridays  of  Januaiy, 
April,  July,  and  October. 

During  the  year  1843,  Public  Sciiool  No.  17,  in  Thirteenth 
street,  near  the  Seventh  avenue,  was  built  upon  the  ground  pur- 
chased some  time  previously ;  and,  in  1844,  No.  18  was  estab- 
lished by  the  hiring  of  premises  for  the  two  upper  departments. 

A  new  and  very  attractive  feature  was  introduced  into  the 
schools  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  Mr.  Josiah  IIolbeook,  who 
was  zealously  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  lessons, 
had,  for  several  years,  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  the  city,  laboring  to  promote  a  taste  for  the  natural  sciences 
among  the  children  of  the  various  schools  and  institutions. 
After  having  given  undoubted  proofs  of  the  success  of  his 
method  of  teaching  and  illustration,  the  subject  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  board,  .and  one  hour  a  week  was  appropriated 
to  t!ie  preparation  of  maps,  drawings,  specimens  of  minei'als, 
geometrical  solids,  diagrams,  &e.,  for  exchange  with  the  pupils 
■of  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns,  thus  stimulating  a  system 
of  artistic  and  scientific  exchange,  which  called  out  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils.  The  annual  report  for 
1845  makes  the  following  record  of  the  new  studies  thus  intro- 
duced: 

At  the  sa^estion  of  Mr.  J.  Holbkook,  to  whose  untiring  exertions  the 
cause  of  education  is  largely  indebted,  the  board  has  authorized  the  school 
sections  to  permit  a  limited  portion  of  time  to  be  occupied  by  tho  pupils  in 
preparing  specimens  of  ■writing,  mapping,  and  drawing,  with  a  yiew  to  the 
exchange  of  such  specimens  for  those  of  other  schools  in  this  and  the  other 
States,  It  .was  thoaght  ttiat  such  an  interchange  of  the  results  of  mental 
and  artistical  labor  on  the  part  of  the  children  would  excite  a  healthflil 
rivalry,  and  produce  a  more  rapid  and  full  development  of  their  faculties. 
Throngli  the  above-named  gentleman,  nnmerous  specimens  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  were  forwarded  to  the  "  Department  of  Common  Schools,"  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany;  and,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt,  Mr.  Eandall,  the  General  Deputy  Secretary,  has  paid  a  high  but 
well-merited  compliment  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  In  his  letter 
'  to  Mr,  Holbrook,  this  enlightened,  practica!,  and  moat  indefatigable  officer 

The  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  furnished  these  neat  and 
beautiful  specimens  arc  entitled  to  the  approbation  not  only  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  of  every  enlightened  friend  of  education.     They  will  be  carefully 
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preserved  for  the  examination  and  inspection  of  tlic  members  of  the  Legis- 
laturcj  and  others  upon  whom  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction  are 
dependent  for  encouragement  and  support:  And  I  beg  to  assure  the  young 
ladies  and  gentkmen  engaged  in  these  interesting  and  improving  pursuits, 
that  their  progress  and  attainments  will  bo  watched  with  tlie  utmost  anxiety 
and  solicitude  by  this  department,  and  by  those  having  in  charge  the  numer- 
ous public  schools  throughout  the  State ;  that  the  speciniens  they  have 
already  furnished,  and  may  herea^er  fumi^,  will  be  laid  before  the  general 
convention  of  superintendents  at  Syracuse,  in  April  nest,  and  compared 
with  similar  specimens  from  other  parts  of  the  State  ;  and  that  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  branch  of  intellectual  science,  they  must  be  careful  above  all 
things  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  attainments  they  may  make  are  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  successive  series  of  means  for  the  improvement  of  their 
mental  and  moral  being,  their  advancement  in  sound  knowledge,  and  their 
progress  in  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Ill  consequence  of  tlte  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  a  question  as  to  how  far  the  full  development  of  this 
eystetn  would  involve  the  board  in  expenditure,  were  a  grand 
central  school- exchange  to  te  established,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  was  encouraged  by  thfe  grant  of  certain  facilities,  and  a 
room  for  his  collections  of  specimens,  but  no  considerable  ex- 
pense was  incurred.  Mr.  Holbrook  continued  his  labors  with 
great  saccees,  so  far  as  hia  means  enabled  him,  and  visited  other 
cities  and  localities.  He  continued  his  explorations  and  collec- 
tions from  time  to  time  until  the  year  1851,  when  his  useful  and 
honorable  career  was  closed  by  a  fatal  accident,  while  he  was 
alone  upon  a  geological  tour.  On  a  visit  to  Virginia,  near 
Lynchburg,  he  went  oat  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  objects, 
and  was  not  again  seen  until  his  body  was  found  at  the  river's 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  It  was  supposed  that  he  went  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  fell  from  the  brink  upon  the 
rocks  beneath.  His  death  was  piuch  lamented  by  thousands 
who  had  been  stimulated  to  intellectual  activity  by  his  lessons 
and  his  plans. 

The  new  system  of  ward  schools  having  been  in  operation 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  some  of  its  defects  had  become  ap- 
parent, and,  among  othera,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text- 
books, instfuction,  and  classification.  The  repoit  of  January, 
1845,  contains  the  following  remai'ks  upon  this  dissimilarity  : 

Convinced,  by  every  year's  experience,  of  the  great  importance  to  the 
rising  generation  in  the  humble  walks-  of  life,  of  uniformity  in  the  books 
used  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  them,  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  board  that  a  wmilar  uniformity  does  not  prevail  in 
all  other  schools  for  that  class  of  our  city.    Limited,  by  their  circumstances. 
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to  a  comparatiTely  short  period  for  the  acquisition  of  school  learning,  and 
being  eminentlj  migratory  in  their  cliaractcr,  the  trustees  liave  ever  found 
great  economy  in  time  and  mental  labor  by  maintaining  a  system  which  fur- 
nished the  same  books  and  the  same  method  of  instruction  throughout  their 
widely-spread  establisliment.  With  tbe  indnstrious  poor  man,  time  is  em- 
phatically money ;  with  hia  children,  so  far  as  education  ia  concerned,  it  is 
more  than  money.  Wot  only  the  indiyidual  welfare  of  tbe  future  citizen 
calls  loudly  for  the  profitable  occupation  of  the  brief  period  allotted  to  edu- 
cation, Ijut  it  is  yitalij  essential  to  the  best  intereeta  of  our  common 
country. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  held  September  13, 1843, 
a  committee  of  "  ono  from  eaeli  sectioa,  chosen  by  the  section," 
was  appointed,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
BchoolB.  This  committee  was  continued  from  year  to  year,  and 
presented  reports  and  recommendations  npon  the  various  topics 
which  were  suggested  by  their  investigations.  In  the  early  part 
of  1845,  they  submitted  reports,  one  of  which  related  to  corpo- 
ral punishment  in  the  schools,  Tlie  following  resolution  was 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee : 

Hereafter  no  corporal  punishment,  by  blows  or  otherwise,  shall  be  in- 
flicted on  any  pupil  or  pupils  in.  presence  of  the  school,  or  during  school 
hours,  but  after  tbe  school  is  dismissed,  and  then  in  the  presence  of  the 
assistant  or  monitors,  or  both,  with  such  number  of  large  scholars  as  may 
be  necessary  for  witnesses  in  case  of  complaint  of  any  aggrieved  party ;  and 
in  no  case  shall  such  punishment  be  inflicted  until  after  proper  admonition, 
parental  in  its  character,  be  given,  with  a  view  of  conTincing  the  delin- 
quenta  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  and  the  necessity  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  no  stripes  or  blows  to  be  applied  to  tbe  head,  or  any  part  of  tbe 
body  other  than  the  back,  near  the  shoulders, 

A  proposition  to  give  a  pecuniary  reward  to  the  teacher  who 
should  successfully  conduct  his  or  her  school  without  corporal 
punishment,  was  rejected  ;  but  a  resolution  granting  a  certificate 
for  the  disuse  of  the  rod  twelve  months,  was  adopted. 

In  March,  1845,  the  "Female  Associatiok"  communicated 
to  the  board  that  they  were  prepared  to  surrender  the  rooms  in 
No.  6  which  they  had  occupied  for  their  school,  and  to  discon- 
tinue it.  The  section  of  Ko.  5,  and  the  Property  Committee, 
were  authorized  to  attend  to  the  transfer,  and  the  principal  sum 
devised  by  Col.  Henry  Eutgers,  on  which  the  Society  had  paid 
$45  annual  interest,  became  the  property  of  the  Society, 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  Society  was  again  bereaved 
ot  its  presiding  officer,  Eobekt  C.  Coenell  being  called  to  rest 
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from  his  earthly  labors.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed 
by  tlie  board,  and  the  following  "  minute "  was  entercd  upon 
the  record : 

It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  board  to  record  on  their  minutes  a 
notice  of  tiieit  late  president,  Robert  C.  Coksfjt,. 

On  Tuesday,  May  30, 1845,  Mr.  Cornell  went  to  his  office  apparently  in 
good  health,  resumed  hia  official  duties  ivith  his  accustomed  assiduity,  and 
was  constantly  occupied  in  ttie  discharge  of  those  duties  until  half-post  2 
F.  M,,  when  he  became  suddenly  indisposed,  was  assisted  to  a  carriage,  and 
conveyed  to  his  residence,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  departed 
this  life  at  about  half-past  7  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  with  almost  literal  accuracy,  that,  like  the  grass,  he  passed  away. 
"  In  the  morning  they  are  like  grasa  whicli  growcth  up.  In  the  morning  it 
flourisheth,  and  grdweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  and  withereth." 

He  was  educated  in  this  city  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and,  hy  a  diligent 
attention  to  them  for  a  number  of  years,  acquired  what  he  deemed  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  and  was  influenced  to  retire  from  business,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  self-indulgence,  or  to  wear  out  a  life  then  in  its  prime  in  indolence,  under 
the  name  of  repose,  but  in  order  to  devote  tis  time,  his  talents,  and  hia 
laborious  exertions  to  the  cause  of  henevolence. 

In  this  laudable  occupation  he  had  been  almost  entirely  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  this  board,  he  became 
its  presiding  officer. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  record  the  eulogy  of  his  character  as  a  citizen  or 
a  philanthropist ;  other  institutions,  and  the  commnnitj  in  which  he  lived, 
and  wliich  he  adorned,  will  not  fail,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  services, 
to  perform  this  service.  But  the  board  unanimously  and  cheerfully  bear  tes- 
timony that,  in  their  ittercourse  with  their  kte  president,  they  have  found 
him,  in  personal  disposition  and  hearing,  amiable,  courteous,  obliging,  and 
gentlemanly;  as  a  "man  of  business,"  clear-headed,  sagacious,  and  intelli- 
gent, possessing  habits  of  exact  punctuality,  accuracy,  industry,  and  never- 
tiring  perseverance.  Every  piece  of  business  in  which  he  engaged  seemed 
to  claim  his  undivided  attention  until  it  was  acomplished ;  and  he  never  left 
any  buMuess  for  to-morrow  which  could  he  done  to-day ;  and,  above  al),  he 
was  a  man  of  trutii  and  integrity,  and  perfectly  fearless  in  the  dischai^e  of 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  May,  1844,  Mr,  John  R.  Hurd 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  important  location  for  a  school 
remained  unocetipied,  in  the  vicinity  of  Forty-second  street  and 
the  Sixth  avenue.  Messrs.  Peter  Cooper,  John  E.  Hurd,  and 
William  Dusenberry  were  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a 
location.  Messrs.  J.  S.  Howe,  H.  S.  Benedict,  and  William 
Dusenberry  were  named  as  a  "section"  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  when  it  should  be  opened.     In  May,  1845,  the  Committee 
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on  Locations  reported  in  favor  of  four  lots  in  Forty-seventh 
street,  between  tlie  Eighth  and  Kintli  avenues,  which  were 
directed  to  be  purchased,  at  the  price  of  $1,900,  Tiie  erection 
of  a  building  was  refeiTed  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
liouse  was  built,  and  known  as  No.  18. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  January  13, 1846,  the 
office  of  president,  which  had  been  filled  by  George  T.  Trimble 
;pro  tempore,  was  assigned  to  Xindley  Mueeay,  who  discliarged 
the  duties  of  presiding  officer  only  two  years. 

In  April,  a  communication  was  received  fi-om  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  certain  teachers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Ward  schools  were  refused  admission  to  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  Society,  although  they  were  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  school  law.  Messrs.  A. 
P.  Halsey,  John  T,  Adams,  John  E.  Hurd,  James  N.  Cobb, 
Peter  Cooper,  and  Joseph  B.  Collins,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
The  following  resolution  was  referred  to  the  same  committee : 

Whereof,  By  the  aet  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  the  I8th 
day  of  April,  1843,  power  is  granted  to  the  New  York  Public  Scliool  Soci- 
ety to  establish  Kormal  Bchools ;  and, 

WJiereas,  By  the  act  of  said  Legislature,  passed  the  7t]i  day  of  May, 
1844,  said  power  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  said  Normal  Schools  are  in- 
cluded among  tlie  number  entitled  to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury 
for  their  support,  on  condition  of  sueh  schools  affoBding  instructions  to  all 
such  pupils  as  may  be  intended  for  teachers  in  any  schools  established  under 
the  acts  aforesaid ;  therefore, 

Sesohed,  That  it  is  expedient  and  proper  for  tWs  board  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  establish  such  Normal  School  or  schools  as  may  be  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses named  in  said  "  act "  of  May  7,  1844,  to  be  kegt  open  flre  days  in 
each  week,  and  to  be  placed  under  auch  supervision,  and  to  be  conducted 
under  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  this  board  may  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  freely  opened  to  the  teachers  of  the 
ward  schools,  and  so  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  system 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  when  they  were  much  extended  and 
improved. 

A  controversy  arose,  in  the  month  of  February  of  this  year, 
between  the  Society  and  the  Board  of  Education,  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Society  to  erect  new  buildings  and  open  new 
schools,  under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  law  of  1844.     The 
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question  originated  in  tie  Board  of  Education,  by  a  preamble 
and  resolution,  offered  on  the  11th  of  February,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Nieoll,  commissioner  of  the  First  Ward,  as  follows : 

Whereat,  It  is  expedient  for  this  board  to  haye  more  particular  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  several  matters  than  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Puhlic  School  Society,  made  on  the  lltli  instant';  be  it  therefore 

Sewhed,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  to,  and  thej  are 
hereby,  requested  to  report  to  this  board  the  number  of  new  school-houses 
erected  by  the  said  Society  since  the  7th  day  of  May,  1844,  as  well  as  those 
now  in  the  course  of  erection,  with  all  grounds  purchased  for  school  pur. 
poses,  with  the  character,  location,  and  coat  of  the  same ;  and  that  they  a!ao 
report  to  this  board  whether  the  title  to  any  of  tho  said  school-houses  or 
grounds  has  been  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
Twelfth  Ward,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  like- 
wise adopted : 

Sesohed,  That  the  Public  School  Society  be  also  requested  to  furnish 
this  board  with  the  date  of  organization  and  location  rf  schools  under  their 
care,  established  since  the  Slst  of  January,  1845. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  reply  of  tlie  Society  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  board  by  Joseph  B.  Collins,  the  secretary,  which  was 
Jaid  on  the  table  for  further  consideration ;  and,  on  June  10th, 
the  subject  being  renewed,  it  was  refeiTed  to  a  special  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Eobert  F,  Winslow,  of  the  Eleventh 
Ward,  John  M.  Seaman,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  and  John  L. 
Mason,  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1847, 
the  committee  submitted  their  report  adverse  to  the  right  of  the 
Public  School  Society  to  "  establish  any  new  school  "  under  the 
amended  law  of  May  7, 1844.  Tlie  facts  and  reasonings  of  tho 
report  came  up  subsequently  on  tho  adoption  of  the  report,  nnd 
■were  presented  by  able  counsel  for  both  parties,  whose  argu- 
ments are  given  below.  T!ie  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  the  following : 

1.  Semhed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  PubUc 
School  Society  has  no  right,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act 
more  Effectually  to  Provide  for  Common  School  Education  in  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York,"  passed  May  7,  1844,  to  establish  any  new  school ; 
and  that,  if  any  such  schools  have  been  or  may  be  established,  they  are  Dot 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys. 
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2.  Beaalved,  That  the  Public  School  Society  be  required  to  specify,  in 
their  anauai  returns  of  scholars  to  be  made  to  this  board,  for  the  apportion- 
ment cf  the  school  moneys,  the  number  of  scholars  -nho  have  attended  and 
are  connected  witli  anj  schools  established  by  them  since  May  7,  1844. 

3.  Hesohed,  That  the  said  trustees  be  required,  in  their  annual  reports  of 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  them  for  the  support  of  tiwr  scboois,  to 
specify  how  much  has  been  expended  for  the  support  of  any  schools  estab- 
lished by  them  since  May  7,  1844,  including  in  such  cspelises  not  only  the 
salaries  of  their  teiicbers,  but  also  the  prices,  if  any,  paid  for  t!ic  rent  of 
buildings  or  lots,  or  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  erection  of  buildjiiga,  or  iu 
the  payment  of  interest  on  m^ineys  expended  for  that  purpose. 

The  report  waa  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed ; 
and,  on  the  lOtli  of  JIarcIi,  the  president  laid  heibre  the  Board 
of  Education  a  comniunieation  from  the  presidcDt  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  asking  an  opportunity  to  he  heard  before  the 
board  before  any  action  should  be  had  on  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee.  On  the  reading  of  this  communication,  Mr. 
Nicoll  offered  a  resolution  ordering  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  on  the  following  Wednesday,  March  17,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  Public  School  Society  by  their  committee.  The 
board  accordingly  met,  and  Hieam  Ketciium,  Esq.,  on  hchalf  of 
the  Society,  made  the  following  remarks  : 

Ma.  PaEsnjEST  add  GEaTLBMEs  OP  THE  BoABD  OP  Education  :  By  a 
report  of  a'  committee  of  your  board,  dated  January  20, 1847,  the  following 
resolution  is  recommended  to  your  adoption ; 

Besolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soard  of  Education,  the  Public 
Scboo!  Society  has  no  right,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act 
more  Effectually  to  Provide  for  Common  School  Education  in  tlie  City  and 
County  of  New  Torfe,"  passed  May  7,  1844,  to  establish  afly  new  school ; 
and  that,  if  any  such  schools  have  been  or  may  be  established,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Public  School  Society  should  fee!  a  deep 
interest  in  the  deliberations  and  final  action  of  your  board  upon  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Society  has,  therefore,  respectfully  requested  your  board  to  allow 
an  expression  of  their  views,  which  request  has  been  liindly  and  promptly 
granted ;  and  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  I  now  appear  to  solicit 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  . 

The  Board  of  Education  is  entrusted  with  the  school  fund,  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  law.  The  Public  School  Society  is  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  this  fund,  and  the  great  practical  question  is.  By  what  rule 
shall  tbe  amount  be  ascertained  which  the  Society  is  entitled  to  receive ! 
Shall  the  Society  draw  from  this  fund  according  to  the  number  of  children 
over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  actually  attended 
the  schools  of  the  Society  the  preceding  year  without  charge  3  or  shall  it 
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draw  only  for  the  children  of  the  aboTe  description  taught  in  such  of  those 
schools  as  were  established  on  or  before  the  7th  day  of  May,  1844— the  date 
of  the  act — and  were  in  existence  at  that  time !  Confessedly  there  haTe 
been  schools  opened  and  established  by  the  Society  since  the  passage  of  the 
act,  in  which  children  have  been  gratuitously  educated.  Are  these  schools 
entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  fund  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must  he  looked  for  in  the  law  itself.  That 
law  contains  the  declaration  of  trust  under  which  the  Board  of  Education 
receives  the  mocey.  The  law  provides  the  rule  of  duty  aa  well  for  this 
board  as  Cor  the  Public  School  Society. 

To  the  law,  then,  let  us  look.  The  ISth  section  of  the  act  of  1844  says : 
"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  apportion  all  the  school 
moneys,  except  so  much  as  shall  have  heen  raised  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  organizing  new  schools,  to  each  of  the  several  schools  provided 
for  by  this  act  and  the  acta  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall 
have  actutdly  attended  such  school  without  charge  the  preceding  year." 

Among  the  schools  provided  for  by  the  act  are  those  of  the  Public 
School  Society.  The  exception  quoted,  of  so  much  money  "  as  shall  have 
been  raised  for  the  establishing  aid  organizing  new  schools,"  refers  to  the 
money  raised  under  the  act  for  the  special  purpose  of  building  school- 
houses,  which  is  a  distinct  fund  from,  the  school  ftmd  proper.  The  13th  sec- 
tion further  provides  for  any  school  that  shall  have  been  organized  since  the 
last  annual  apportionment.  The  provision  is  for  any  school.  Then  comes 
the  exception :  "  But  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  the  portion  of  the  school 
moncya  in  which  the  doctrine  or  tenets  of  any  Christian  sect  shall  be 
taught,"  &c. 

Now,  the  Legislature  have  prescribed  who  shall  not  receive  from  the 
school  fund;  and,  according  to  every  sonnd  rule  of  construction,  it  ia  not 
competent  for  any  persons  acting  under  the  law  to  add  to  the  negative  ex- 
ception. The  general  words  of  the  law  embrace  all  children  taught  in  the 
schools  within  the  prescribed  ages.  The  exception  excludes  children  taught 
in  schools  where  sectarian  doctrines  are  inculcated.  None  others  cjn  be  ex- 
cluded. Therefore,  children  educated  in  the  schools  opened  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  May,  1844,  cannot  be  excluded. 

But  how  shall  the  Board  of  Education  be  informed  of  the  number  of 
scholars  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  ?  The  36th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  provides  for  the  transmission  of  this  information.  "  The 
trustees  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  February  in  every  year,  make 
and  transmit  a  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Education."  What  infor- 
mation shall  it  contain  !    The  same  section  furnishes  the  answer. 

1,  The  whole  number  of  schools  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Society— 
specially  designating  the  schools  for  colored  children. 

This  certainly  means,  within  the  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
and  not  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

3.  The  length  of  time  each  school  shall  have  been  kept  open. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of 
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age,  ■which  shall  have  been  taught  free  of  expense  to  such  scholora  in  their 
hllinthy       pecdhithltlyfFbrury 

4  Th  -u.       ml:     th  th        t    lly  atten  led  tV  hools. 

5  Tb  tfmy  dd  gthltj  from  the  com- 
m  n  fhlmj  frmtl  Ibl  fhe  city,  and 
th  p  p  f  1  tl  m  1  h  th  m  h  U  haye  been  83- 
p    d   1 

6  A  p  rt  1  t  f  th  tat  f  th  hi,  and  f  the  property 
and  affairs  of  each  school  under  the  care  of  the  Society. 

Now,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  trustees  of  each  ward,  and  tlie  trustees  of 
the  Public  School  Society,  are  alike  bound  to  report  the  number  of  schools 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  tiipe  of 
making  their  reports. 

Then,  if  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  opened  and  estab- 
lished since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1844,  are  -within  the  jnrisdiction  of  the 
Bodetj,  it  wonld  seem  to  follow,  conclusiyely,  that  these  schoola  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  school  moneys.  If  they  are  not  within  such  jurisdic- 
tion, it  follows  not  only  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  participate,  but  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Society,  in  reporting  the  new  schools  and  claiming  i  por- 
tion of  the  school  Aind,  liave  subjected  themselTcs  to  a  penalty  un  Icr  aec- 
tion  37. 

The  nest  inquiry  is,  whether  the  schools  established  by  the  Public 
School  Society  since  the  7th  of  May,  1844,  are  within  the  junsdictiin  of  the 
Society.  If  they  are  not,  the  Society  has  no  legal  title  to  them  or  control 
over  them.  Those  who  deny  this  jurisdiction,  deny  it  on  the  ground  that  . 
the  Society  has  no  right  to  establish  such  schools.  Let  us  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  right. 

What  is  now  the  Public  School  Society,  was,  originally,  incorporated  as 
"  The  Society  for  Establishing  a  Pree  School  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for 
the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  provided 
for  by,  any  religious  society."  By  the  2d  section  of  this  act,  passed  April 
9, 1805,  the  trustees  of  the  corporation  were  authorized  to  establish  two  or 
more  free  schools  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  whenever  the  Society  might 
judge  it  expedient.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  purely  benevolent  Society  organ- 
ized and  incorporated.  Here  is  the  Society,  disconnected  from  any  grant  of 
money,  from  the  school  fund,  or  any  other  public  fund  op  ating  a  lively 
with  the  means  supplied  by  its  members  and  private  c  nt   but    n 

Thus  esistiog,  it  had  a  right  by  law — the  law  of  ts  c  t  on— to  build 
as  many  school-houses  and  open  as  many  schools  as  it  pi  ased  N  w  with 
great  respect,  I  inquire.  When  was  this  original  corpo  at  ght  e  taken 
from  the  Society  !  'While  I  am  on  this  original  act  all  w  me  to  make  an- 
other suggestion.  The  Public  School  Society  is  called,  in  the  report  of  tho 
committee,  "  a  close  corporation."  Tho  6th  section  of  the  original  act 
enacts  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Assistants  of  the  city  of 
New  Tork  shall  and  may  be  ex-offieio  members  of  said  corporation,  and  that 
any  person  who  shall  subscribe  and  contribnte  to  the  benefit  of  the  said 
Society  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  contribution,  be  a. 
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member  of  tlie  said  corporation.    la  that  a  close  corporation  t    Sliow  me 

By  an  "  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Free  Schools  in  the  City  of  New 
York,"  passed  July  37, 1807,  there  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  this 
Society  the  sum  of  $4,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  certain  building  or 
buildings  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children ;  and  every  year  thereafter, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature  should  be  otherwise  expressed,  an  annu- 
ity of  $1,000  was  granted  to  the  Society,  "  for  promoting  the  benevolent 
objects  of  said  corporation." 

In  1808,  thri  title  of  the  corporation  was  changed  to  that  of  the  "  Free- 
School  Society  of  New  York,"  and  its  powers  were  extended  '■  to  all  chil- 
dren the  proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous  education." 

Farther  grants  to  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  accom- 
modations for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  were  afterward  made  hy  the 
Legislature.  So  that  the  Legislature  not  only  gave  the  power  to  build,  but 
the  means  to  execute  the  power.  One  of  the  grants  of  means  is  contained 
in  the  Sd  section  of  the  act  of  5th  April,  1817,  which  allows  the  Society  to 
appropriate  any  surplus  school  money,  after  the  payment  of  teachers,  &c., 
to  the  erection  of  huUdinga  for  schools.  By  the  act  of  38th  April,  1836,  the 
title  of  the  Society  is  again  altered  to  that  of  "  The  Public  School  Society 
of  the  City  of  Kew  York,"  and  the  power  is  again  conferred  on  the  trustees 
"  from  time  to  time  to  establish  in  said  city  such  additional  Bchoola  aa  they 
may  deem  espedient." 

From  this  recital,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  to. build  scliooi-houses 
'and  establish  additional  schools  was  always  possessed  by  the  Public  School 
Society,  and  is  still  possessed,  unless  the  power  is  taken  away,  as  contended, 
by  the  act  of  1844. 

Here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  right  is  a  chartered  right,  originally 
granted,  and  subsequently  confirmed.  For  the  means  to  purchase  ground 
and  bnild  school-houses,  the  Society  is,  and  ever  has  been,  dependent  upon 
private  or  public  bounty.  The  exercise  of  the  right  to  build  assumes 
the  possession  of  the  means  to  do  so.  Now,  supposing  the  means  are  in 
hand,  cannot  the  Society  employ  those  means  in  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses  1 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  not  now  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  Legislature  has  furnished  the  means  to  build— that  will  be  considered  in 
another  place — hat  whether  this  body  has  taken  away  the  power  to  build  1 
Haa  not  the  Society  the  same  power  in  this  respect  that  it  had  when  the 
original  act  was  passed  1 

It  is  admitted,  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  the  section  of  the  act 
of  1830,  authorizing  the  Society  to  establish  such  additional  schools  as  it 
might  deem  expedient,  is  now  in  full  force,  unless  it  is  repealed  by  the  BOth 
section  of  the  act  of  184i.  This  same  admission  might  also  be  estended  to 
the  Sd  section  of  the  original  charter,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  the 
trustees  power  to  establish  two  or  more  free  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  "  50th  section  of  the  act  of  1844  repeals  the  acts  of  1843  and 
1843,"  and  all  other  acts  specially  applicable  to  public  or  common  schools 
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in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  as  far  as  the  same  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisioDs  of  this  act. 

The  argument  is,  that  the  power  to  establish  new  schools,  in  the  Public 
School  Society,  is  inconsistent  with  the  act  o(  1844,  and  13,  therefore,  re- 
pealed. Admitting,  for  the  present,  that  the  Legislature  conld,  in  this  man- 
ner, without  the  notice  required  by  the  statute,  divest  a  corporation  of  a 
chartered  right,  the  first  question  ia,  Did  the  Legislature  regard  the  power 
to  establish  new  schools  as  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  1844 ! 

The  committee  say  it  appears  to  them,  "  from  an  examination  of  the  act 
of  1844,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  J843,  that  the  Legislature'  intended 
to  Test  the  power  of  establishing  new  schools  exclusively  in  the  echool  offi- 
cers named  in  these  acts." 

"  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1842,"  say  the  committee,  "  provides  for 
the  election  of  commissioners,  inspectors,  and  trustees  of  schools  in  the  sey- 
eral  wards  of  the  city,  and  declares  that  these  officers  respectively  shall  have 
the  like  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  with  the  commissioners 
and  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  the  trustees  of  school  districts  in  the 
seyeral  towns  of  the  State,  except  as  thereinafter  provided. 

"  Now,  by  reference  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  commissioners,  inspec- 
tors, and  trustees  of  common  schools  in  the  several  towns  of  the  State,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  power  of  establishing  common  schools,  and  the 
whole  chai^  of  them,  is  vested  in  these  officers,  and  in  them  exclusively." 

That  is  to  say,  the  common  school  system  of  the  State  takes  in  all  the 
children,  in  every  di»trict.  Therefore,  when  that  system  is  extended  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  it  was  by  the  act  of  1842,  it  ia  equally  comprehensive 
here— it  embraces  all  the  children  of  the  city.  I  mean  to  state  the  argument 
correctly. 

Now,  I  wonder  that  the  learned  committee  did  not  see  that  their  argu- 
nient  proved  too  much.    F        t  th  m     t  b  i   th        ry      lat 

of  the  Public  School  Soci  ty    11  t      1   rt     d  n  ht  t    t  w  th 

the  new  system,  upon  the  reas     in  plyl      BtddthL        If 

regard  it  ?     No ;  for  this      ry      t    f  184     p  t    th        hi      f  th    P  bU 
School  Society "  under  the  junsd   t         f  th       mm  f   h        p 

live  wards  in  which  any  ofhsadhl         w  1         ftmybe 

located,  subject  to  the  dir    ti        f  th    Bo    d    f  Ed      t        b  t      d     th 
immediate  government  and  m  mtfhir       ptitt        m 

agers,  and  directors,  in  th  m  1  t     tl         m        t    t        h 

provided  in  respect  to  the  dtnthlh  fitbf  t        d 

SMd  city  and  county,"  &c     H       th       th  f  1843      p  es  ly  p    vid 

for  schools  of  the  Public  S  h  I  8  ty  th  ft  t  b  1  t  d  S  h 
ei:ections  were  not  at  that  tm  n''^  ""  aitt  with  th  t 
of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  7th  section  of  this  act  provides  for  the  organization  of  schools  under 
the  new  system,  and  provides  that  none  such  shall  be  organized  unless  it 
can  he  certified  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  organize  one  or  more  schools  in  swd 
ward,  in  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  13th  section ; "  that  is,  in 
addition  to  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  then  or  thereafter  to  be 
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located  ia  the  respective  wards.  The  act,  however,  did  not,  ia  express 
terms,  provide  any  means  for  the  erection  of  any  new  buildings  by  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society.  This  omission  was  evidently  undesigned ;  for,  in  the 
amendment  of  tiie  act,  in  1843,  it  is  provided  that  "  the  trustees  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  may  appropriate  all  moneys  received,  by  them  by  virtue 
of  the  act  to  any  of  the  purpoies  of  common  school  instruction,  including 
the  suppcrt  of  normal  schools  which  they  were  authorized  by  law  to  do 
before  the  paBoage  of  this  act  provided  always  that  .the  fee  of  all  real 
estate  purcha  ed  under  the  act  shall  veit  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York." 

Consequently  then  the  new  system  introduced  I  y  the  act  of  1843  was 
not  deemed  by  the  Legislature  mooasistent  with  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  by  the  Public  School  Society  Kor  was  it  so  deemed  when  the 
amended  ict  of  1843  was  passed 

Did  the  Legislature  of  1844  mean  to  say  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  by  the  Public  School  Society  was  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  passed  by  that  body  ?  It  is  said  this  power  was  granted  exclu- 
sively to  the  school  officers  named  in  the  act.  By  the  8th  section  of  this 
act,  before  the  organization  of  any  new  ward  school,  it  must  appear  that  an 
additional  school  is  necessary ;  that  is,  additional  to  the  schools  already 
organized.  If  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  pnblic  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  contemplated  organization,  then  no  additional  school  shall 
be  organized.  The  power,  then,  of  the  Public  School  Society  to  open  new 
schools,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  the  ward  officers  to  organize 
additional  schools.  If  it  were  true,  as  a  fact,  that  the  new  system  must 
necessarily  occupy  the  whole  ground  of  common  school  edacation,  then,  of 
course,  the  power  to  build  new  school-houses  must  be  esoluaive ;  hnt  this  is 
not  true  as  a  fact ;  the  new  system  occupies  not  the  whole,  but  additional 
gronnd.  Sow,  the  question  comes,  Additional  to  what  3  I  answer.  Addi- 
tional to  the  schools,  among  others,  of  the  Public  School  Society^a  corpo- 
ration having  schools,  and  possessing  a  chartered  right  to  establish,  new 
schools. 

But  the  committee  describe  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  8th  section  of 
the  act  of  1844  for  the  organization  of  a  new  school,  and  say ;  "  In  order, 
then,  to  establish  a  new  school,  a  majority  of  'the  school  officers  of  the  ward 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  determine  that  it  is  needed ;  and  then  they  must 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Education,  stating  the  reasons  of  their  application ; 
and  the  Board  of  Education  must  investigate- the  matter,  and  grant  or  deny 
the  application,  as  they  may  deem  best." 

"  Surely,"  say  the  committee,  "  such  careful  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the 
same  power  is  concurrently  given  to  a  dose  corporation,  with  no  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  manner  of  its  exercise." 

Why  are  these  careful  provisions  prescribed  in  the  act !  Because  the 
money  is  to  be  raised  by  a  special  tax,  imposed  upon  all  the  property  of  tho 
city,  for  the  express  purpose  of  buying  tho  iand  and  erecting  the  school- 
hotise.    This  tax  is  imposed,  in  effect,  by  the  very  men  who  make  tho  scru- 
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tiny.  Th  f  nna!  t  therefore,  are  required  to  determine  the  question,  Is 
the  higli  a  let  m  ly  delicate  function  of  government,  the  imposition  of 
a  tax,  t    b  I !     But  if  tlie  Public  School  Society  have  the  money, 

derived  f  m  pn  at  public  bounty,  what  objection  can  the  Legislature 
have  to  its  appropriation  in  the  organization  of  a  new  school  i  especially  as 
such  organization  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  laying  a  tax  to  erect  an 
additional  school.  Such  appropriation  is  not,  certainly,  inconsistent  with 
the  power  vested  by  law  in  the  ward  offlcera  to  organize  additional  schools. 

That  the  intention  was  to  provido  for  the  establishment  of  additional 
schools  only,  is  obvious  enough  from  the  reading  of  the  statute ;  but,  beyond 
this,  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  school  controversy  exemplifies  the 
same  truth.  The  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  were  always  the 
favorites  of  the  commissioners  of  school  money,  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
city,  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

There  were  never  any  complaints  made  against  this  Society  for  infidelity 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  entrusted  to  it.  There 
were  never  any  allegations  that  it  did  not  furnish  a  good  and  an  economical 
education  to  the  many  thousand  children  instructed  in  its  schools.  Every 
investigation  made — and  there  were  many — showed  that  the  management, 
order,  and  discipline  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  were  iar  preferable  to 
those  of  country  schools.  The  Legislature  never  meant  to  say  or  do  any 
thing  indicating  an  unfriendly  feeling  to  the  Public  School  Society.  There 
were  no  facta  to  authorize  such  feelings ;  but  it  did  come  out,  in  the  investi- 
gations mado  by  the  Legislature,  that  there  were  many  children  in  the  city 
of  New  York  who,  from  prejudice  or  some  other  cause,  did  not  receive  the 
advantages  which  the  Society  proffered.  The  new  system  was  therefore 
enacted,  not  to  destroy  the  old  schools  or  retard  the  operations  of  the  Soci- 
ety, but  to  provide  additional  schools,  which  should  take  up  the  scholars 
whom  the  Society  could  not  or  did  not  reach. 

Thus  the  two  systems  were  intended — and  wisely  so — to  operate  side  by 
side,  under  the  supervision  of  this  hoard. 

And  now  let  us  ask.  Does  not  experience  show  that  the  two  systems  mu- 
tually stimulate  each  other,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils  instructed 
in  the  schools  ?  I  am  informed  that  the  public  schools  were  never  better 
attended,  and  were  never  more  useful ;  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  admitted, 
that  the  ward  schools  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  example  of  the  public 
schools.  , 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to  repeal  the  clear 
chartered  right  of  the  Society  to  multiply  the  number  of  its  schools. 

Having  shown  that  the  Legislature  never  regarded  the  right  of  thS  Pub- 
lic School  Society  to  open  new  schools  as  inconristent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  May,  1844,  and  therefore  that  there  never  was  an  intention  to 
repeal  the  portions  of  the  charter  conferring  this  right,  the  next  question  is. 
Could  the  Legislature,  if  it  had  been  so  disposed,  repeal  the  charter  ? 

The  report  of  the  committee,  in  discussing  this  point,  refers  to  the  case 
of  McLaren  ■ce.  Pennington,  1  Paige's  Reports,  107. 

The  following  is  a  put  of  the  mai^inal  note  in  this  case  ; 
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The  privileges  and  Francliises  granted  to  a  private  corporation  are  vested 
rights,  and  cannot  be  divested  or  altered,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
corporation,  or  by  a  forfeiture  declared  by  aproper  tribunal. 

A  State  cannot  pass  any  law  wliich  alters  or  amends  the  cTiarter  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  without  the  consent  of  such  corporation. 

"  Yet,"  tlie  committee  say,  "  it  ia  a  principle  equally  well  settled,  that 
public  corporations,  or  those  whose  powers  are  a  public  trust,  to  be  executed 
for  the  common  "wcal,  are  entirely  within  the  control  of  tbe  Legislature; 
that  these  powers  are  not  vested  rights  aa  against  the  State,  but  that  they 
may  be  abrogated  as  well  by  a  general  law  affecting  the  whole  State,  aa  1^ 
a  aptcial  act  alteiing  the  powers  of  the  corporation."  In  support  of  this 
principle,  reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  The  People  t».  Morris,  13  Wend,, 

S25,  sei. 

This  was  a  case  of  alleged  interftrenco  with  rights  granted  in  the  char- 
ter to  the  village  of  Ogdensbutgh  St  Lawrence  county.  The  defendant 
was  indicted  for  selling  spirituous  hqnors  xnd  permitting  the  same  to  be 
drunk  in  his  grocery  store  without  having  obtained  a  license  as  a  tavern- 
keeper.  He  admitted  the  sale  of  licLuor,  &c.,  but  justified,  under  a  license 
from  the  trustees  of  the  village,  to  "  keep  a  grocery  and  victualling  house 
in  tie  village,  in  which  to  sell  fruit,  victuals,  and  liquor."  The  act  of  in- 
corporation of  the  village  authorized  the  trustees  "  to  regulate  and  license 
grocers  and  keepers  of  victualling-houses  and  ordinaries,  "where  fruit, 
victuals,  and  liquor  shall  be  sold  to  be  eaten  or  drunk  in  suflh  houses  or  gro- 
ceries." Under  this  authority,  a  license  was  granted  to  defendant,  and  paid 
for  by  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  sustain  the  justification  of  the  defendant 
under  the  village  license,  and  they  put  themselves  upon  the  ground  that 
political  power,  conferred  by  the  Legislature,  could  not  become  a  vested 
right  as  against  the  Government,  in  any  individual  or  body  of  men. 

Thea  the  question  is,  Is  the  right  to  educate  children,  granted  by  the  act 
of  1805  and  confirmed  by  the  act  of  1826,  political  power,  within  the  sense 
of  tliis  decision?  If  it  be,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  powers  of  our 
colleges  and  univeraties,  granted  by  charter,  which  are  powers  to  educate, 
ate  political  powers,  and  uot  the  subjects  of  private  right.  Tet  we  see  that 
a  very  different  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  great  case  of  Dartmouth  College  vs.  'Woodward,  4  Wheaton, 
C18.  In  that  case,  there  was  a  charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  tbe 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  Aa  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Mew  Hamp- 
shire was  passed,  altering  the  charter  in  a  material  respect,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  corporation.  This  act  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void.  This  case,  I  contend,  is  analogous  to  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  powers  granted  to  the  Public  School  Society  are  not  political 
powers. 

I  have  considered  this  point  because  I  have  been  called  to  it  by  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  committee,  and  have  thus  been  led  to  the  discussion  of  the 
legal  rights  of  the  Society  ;  not  that  I  suppose  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
there  will  ho  a  disposition  to  exercise  these  rights  in  opposition  to  the  will 
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«f  the  Legislature,  The  Society  would  probably  shrink  from  a  conflict  ■with 
the  Legislature. 

It  13  thus  manifest  that  the  Public  School  Society  has  a  chartered  right 
to  build  Bcbool-houses  and  open  schools ;  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  take  away  or  interfere  with  that  right  an  1  th  t  't  had 
no  right  to  take  away  such  cliart;ered  right  without  the  con  e  t  of  the  Soci- 
ety— which  consent  has  never  been  given. 

Then  the  proposition  of  the  committee,  that  the  Pul  I  c  S  hool  Society, 
since  the  act  of  May  7,  1844,  has  no  right  to  establish  any  neT  school,  is 
untrue.    As  an  abstract  proposition,  it  is  confessedly  u  tru 

The  next  proposition  of  the  committee  is,  that,  if  any  sn  k  schools  have 
been  or  may  be  establislied,  that  fhoy  arc  not  entitled  t  part  c  i  te  n  the 
apportionment  of  tke  school  moneys. 

This,  too,  is  untrue ;  for  tke  Society  has  a  legal  right,  as  has  been  shown, 
to  draw  for  all  scholars,  between  tke  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  edu- 
cated free  of  expense  in  the  schools  within  its  jurisdicrion.  The  schools 
opened  since  May  7,  1844,  are  confessedly  witkin  tke  jurisdiction  of  the 
Society,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  argument. 

But  tke  great  practical  question,  after  all,  is.  Whence  can  tke  Society 
obtain  tke  means  of  opening  new  schools  ? 

1st.  It  can  borrow  money  and  mortgage  its  property  for  tke  payment 
thereof,  under  tke  act  of  1839.  Of  tkis  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  tke  mind 
of  any  man  who  will  look  at  that  act.  The  money  so  legally  borrowed  i& 
the  property  of  the  Society ;  and,  having  means,  it  can  establish  new 
schools, 

2d.  The  Society  can  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school 
moneys,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ward  schools. 
The  manner  is  pointed  out  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  1844.  The  extent  is 
defined  in  section  12 : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  apportion  all  the 
school  moneys,  except  so  much  as  shall  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  and  establishing  new  schools,  to  each  of  the  several  schools  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  according  to  the  number  of  children,  over  four  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  actually  attended  suck  sckool 
without  charge  the  preceding  year. 

The  Society's  schools  and  the  ward  schools  alike  draw  from  tke  fund, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  taught ;  they  participate  per  capita. 
There  is,  then,  no  doubt  as  ta  tke  rule  by  which  the  money  shall  he  received. 
For  what  purposes  can  it  be  used  3  Section  13  provides  that,  if  the  money 
apportioned  agreeably  to  that  section  shall  exceed  the  necessary  and  legal 
expenses  of  either  of  the  schools  or  societies  provided  for  in  the  act,  the 
balance  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 

Then  the  Public  School  Society  can  use  the  money  it  receives  to  pay  its 
necessary  and  legal  expenses.  What  are  these !  The  necescary  expenses  of 
a  Bchool  for  supplying  gratuitous  education  to  all  children  whom  it  can 
accommodate  and  instruct,  are  easily  indicated.  There  must  be  one  or  mora 
teachers ;  there  must  be  fuel,  school  furniture,  stationery,  and  a  house.     All 
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these  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  espenaes  therefor  are  necessary  expenses. 
Thej  are  legal  espenses,  too,  if  the  objects  named  are  ■within  the  scope  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  fund  was  originailj  created  by  law.  Now,  what 
are  these  purposes !  Section  5  of  the  act  of  1844  defines  them ;  they  are, 
purposes  of  common  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  sectjbn  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  raised  by  tax  a  sum  er[ua!  to  that  received  from,  the 
school  fund,  and  also  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  assessable  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  New  Torlf,  and  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposes 
of  common  schools  in  said  city.  Then,  if  salaries  of  teachers,  fnel,  school 
famiture,  stationery,  and  a  house — objects  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  the 
csistence  and  operations  of  common  schools — are  comprehended  in  the  pur- 
poses of  common  schools,  the  expenses  necessary  to  procure  them  aie  both 
neeeesary  and  legal  expenses,  under  section  13  already  referred  to. 

What  objects  were  included  in.  the  purposes  of  common  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May,  1844  3 

I  first  notice  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  Relating  to  Common  Schools  in 
the  City  of  New  York,"  passed  November  19, 1824,  The  provisions  of  this 
act  require  that  an  equal  amount  receired  from  the  school  fund  shall  be 
raised  by  tas ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  shall  be  deposited  in  a  bank,  to 
the  credit  of  commissioners  of  the  school  fund.  The  act  iiuther  provides, 
that  the  institutions  or  schools  entitled  to  receive  said  school  moneys  shall, 
once  in  three  years,  be  designated  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  shall  have  power  to  pvescribe  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
under  which  said  moneys  shall  be  received  by  said  institutions  or  schools,  or 
any  of  them, 

tTnder  this  law,  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  ordinance, 
designated  the  institutions  and  schoofs  which  should  participate  in  the 
fund ;  and  they  provided  that  every  other  institution  and  school,  besides  the 
Public  School  Society,  should  receive  only  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  teach- 
ers employed,  but  that  this  Society  was  authorized  to  apply  any  surplus, 
after  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  schools, 
and  to  all  the  useful  purposes  of  a  common  school  education.  By  the'jndg- 
ment,  then,  of  the  Corporation,  the  school  fund,  without  any  special  desig- 
nation thereto  by  the  Legislature,  could  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  all  the  needful  pnrposes  of  education  in  common  schools. 
By  an  act  passed  April  35,  1839,  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
authorized  annually  to  raise  and  collect  by  tax  a  sum  eqnal  to  one  eightieth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  city 
liable  to  assessment,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  common 
schools  in  the  said  city. 

By  another  act,  passed  April  13,  1831,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
lay  an  additional  amount,  to  be  applied  esclusively  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon schools  in  said  city. 

Thus  the  Legislature  authorized  the  funds  to  be  raised,  defining  the 
otgect  to  be,  generally,  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools,  but  not  specify- 
ing what  particular  objects  were  comprehended  within  those  purposes.  The- 
Corporation  could  prescribe  the  limitations  and  restrictions  under  whicb> 
35 
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each  society  or  school  should  receive  the  fimd,  but  it  could  not  enlarge  the 
purposes  for  which  the  fund  was  creatud  "With  this  power  onlv,  the  Cor- 
poration settled,  hj  ordinance,  that  building  'ichool  houses,  purchasing  '-ta 
tionery,  &c ,  ^tre  purposes  of  common  school-.,  as  ivtll  as  the  payment  ot 
teachers  TJndei  this  practical  coustmction  of  the  law,  heforc  the  act  ot 
1842,  the  school  moneys  for  thia  citj  were  distributed,  for  nearly  twcntj 
ioars,  without  objection  or  complaint,  cither  from  the  Bnperintendent  of 
Common  bchoola  or  the  Legislature,  iiho  were  annually  informed  of  thi 
mode  of  di-.tnhutioa 

The  same  language,  to  designate  the  object  of  the  fund,  is  employed  in 
section  5  of  the  act  of  1844,  aa  was  previously  employed  in  the  acts  ot  1839 
and  1831.  Does  it  not,  then,  follow,  that  this  fund  can  be  now  used  for  like 
purposes — that  the  fund,  similarly  created  and  described,  had  been  used 
with  manifest  approbation  ? 

If  there  were  no  other  enactment  in  the  act  of  1844  for  raising  money  by 
taz,  then,  heyond  all  controversy,  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  words,  "  the  purposes  of  common  schools,"  in  the  5th  sec- 
tion, wonld  embrace  all  the  purposes  of  common  schools ;  and  "  the  neces- 
sary and  legal  expenses  "  of  the  Public  School  Society  would  be  those  ex- 
penses to  which  it  waa  subjected  in  accomplishing  any  or  all  of  these  pur- 

But  it  is  said  the  act  of  1844,  hesides  the  fund  composed  of  the  school 
moneys,  and  the  equivalent  tax  raised  in  the  city,  and  the  farther  tax  of  one 
eightieth  of  one  per  cent.,  to  be  applied  exclnsively  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon schools,  provides  a  mode,  in  the  same  section  5,  for  raising  and  collect- 
ing an  additional  sum  for  erecting,  purchasing,  or  leasing  school-houses,  and 
procuring  rites  therefor,  and  the  fitting  up  thereof.  Now,  because  the 
objects  last  specified  are  specially  provided  for  in  the  act,  it  is  said  they 
cannot  he  embraced  in  the  provisions  for  creating  the  other  fund,  although 
the  terms  of  those  provisions  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  emtirace  the 
same  obj'ects.  With  great  rcBpect,  I  deny  this  conclusion ;  it  is  unsound  and 
illogical.  The  additional  provision  for  rai^ng  money  for  some  of  the  pur- 
pcses  of  common  schools,  shows  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature, 
more  funds  were  required  for  these  purposes ;  but  it  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  same  purposes  w^re  not  comprehended  under  the  general  expres- 
sion, "  purposes  of  common  schools."  The  new  system  required  new  houses, 
and  it  demanded  more  aid  for  this  purpose  than  couid  be  supplied  by  the 
fund  as  formerly  constituted.  To  supply  houses,  therefore,  for  this  new  sys- 
tem) required  an  additional  source  of  revenue;  but  the  opening  of  that 
source  did  not  change  the  character  of  the  old  fountain  of  supply ;  that 
remains  aa  before. 

Under  the  act  of  1844,  then,  the  Board  of  Education  receives  the  school 
money ;  it  apportions  it  among  the  schools  and  societies  mentioned  in  the 
act,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  purposes  of  common  schools  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  purposes  of  common  schools  have  been  defined  by 
established  usage.  What  these  purposes  are,  is  settled  by  approved  custom. 
Among  others,  they  are,  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  purchase  of 
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stationery,  fuel,  and  BChool  fainiture,  the  hiring  of  rooms,  and  tlio  erection 
of  buildings  for  schools. 

Although  tho  erection  of  buildings  for  schools  is  clearly  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  common,  schools,  yet,  in  the  apportionment  of  school  money  for  a 
single  year,  as  this  Tioard  is  hound  to  apportion,  it  might,  perhaps,  admit  of 
a  douht  whether  a  purpose  so  permanent,  looldng  forward  to  many  years  iii 
the  future,  could  properly  he  provided  for  in  such  annual  apportionment.  I 
say,  it  might  admit  of  a  douht,  unless  tlie  board  can  find  evidence,  in  the 
act  itself,  that  such  erections  were  contemplated  by  the  Legislatnre.  Ls 
there  sucli  evidence  in  the  act  of  1844  ?  The  last  sentence  in  the  11th  sec- 
tion of  this  act  is  in  these  words : 

Titles  to  all  school  property,  real  and  personal,  hereafter  purchased  from 
all  moneys  derived  from  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund,  or  raised  by 
taxation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  vested  in  tho  Mayor,  Aldeiinen, 
and  Commonalty  of  said  city. 

Thb  sentence  contemplates  that  real  estate  might  be  purchased  with 
money  derived  from  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund.  How  could  there 
be  any  such  money,  unless  there  happened  to  be  a  surplus  after  the  payment 
of  teachers,  &c. !  This  surplus  had  generally  been  found  in  the  schools  of 
the  Public  School  Society.  If  the  snrplus  could  not  be  used  in  tie  erection 
of  school-houses,  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  city  treasury.  If— as 
seems  to  be  contemplated  in  the  sentence  quoted— it  could  he  used  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  the  title  to  that  estate  was  made  to  vest  in  the  Cor- 
poration. To  me  it  seems  that  the  words  quoted  are  entirely  insensible, 
unless  they  recognize  the  fact  that,  as  in  all  former  times  since  1817  had 
been  tho  practice,  the  Public  School  Society  should  have  the  right  to  vest 
the  surplus  in  real  estate.  It  will  Ve  remembered  that  secf  ion  11  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  other  corporate 
schools,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  sentence  quoted,  in  order  to 
vest  the  title  to  the  real  estate  purchased  for  ward  schools  in  the  Corpora- 
tion ;  that  had  been  done  before,  at  tho  end  of  section  e.  Connect  these 
considerations  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  amendatory  act  of  1843,  the  power 
to  use  the  school  fund  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  was  clearly  given  to 
the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  title  to  such  estate  was  made  to  vest  iu 
the  Corporation,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  cannot 
be  doubted. 

Yet  still  I  confess  that  intention  has  not  been  as  clearly  expressed  as  I 
could  desire ;  and  if  this  board  entertain  a  serious  doubt  as  to  its  right  to 
allow  the  Public  School  Society  to  use  the  school  moneys  for  the  erection 
of  school-houses,  although  the  title  should  be  vested  in  the  Corporation, 
then  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  unite  with  tho  Public  School  Soci- 
ety in  an  application  to  the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  to  pass  a  short 
declaratory  act,  making  that  clear  which  now  seems  obscure. 

In  such  an  act  I  am  willing  that  there  should  be  inserted  a  protision  that 
the  Public  School  Society  should  not  erect  a  new  building,  unless  the  loca- 
tion were  approved  by  this  board. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  under  the  increased  espensea  of  the  Society, 
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growing  out  of  the  new  order  of  things,  there  will  probahly  he  very  little 
surplus  moneys  remaining  in  its  hands ;  yet  I  respectfully  surest  that  the 
same  right  to  use  that  surplus,  heretofore  enjoyed,  should  ho  still  retained. 
With  these  remarks,  the  whole  subject  is  respectfully  submitted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr,  Ketchum's  speech,  Mr,  Mason 
offered  a  resolution,  being  an  amended  form  of  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  as  follows : 

Seaohed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Public 
School  Society  has  no  right,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act 
more  Effectually  to  Provide  for  Common  School  Education  in  the  City  and 
Connty  of  New  York,"  passed  May  7,  1844,  to  establish  any  new  schools 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys. 

Mr.  Mason  sustained  his  resolution  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ketch- 
uni,  as  follows : 

Mb.  President  :  Before  proceeding  to.Jhe  discussion  of  the  resolution 
which  has  just  been  read,  I  beg  leave  to  BUhmit  one  or  two  preliminary 
remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  happy  that  this  discussion  has  taken  place,  and 
that  this  board  so  promptly  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  to  allow  them  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  this  resolution  by  their 
committee.  Such  a  course  was  due  to  that  Society,  composed  as  it  is  of  so 
many  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  and  exerdsing  so  important  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  education  of  the  city.  It  was  due  also  to  this  board, 
that,  before  dedding  on  a  step  so  important  as  that  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion, it  should  patiently  hear  and  examine  both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  the  nest  place,  the  impression  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  that 
the  resolution  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  which  it  is  founded,  pro- 
ceeds from  a  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  hoard  toward  the  Public 
School  Society,  and  that  a  desire  exists  to  injure  and  weaken  the  Society. 
For  myself,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  such  feeling.  The  Public  School  Society 
is,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  this  community. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  common  school  education  of  the  city  was,  for  the 
most  part,  committed  to  this  Society ;  and  it  has,  with  great  ability  and 
fidelity,  dischai^d  the  high  trust  confided  to  it ;  and  I  would  resist  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  any  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  any 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  with  regard  to  those  schools  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1844 ;  and  these  I  believe  to  be  the 
sentiments  of  the  hoard. 

But  the  question  is  a  naked  question  of  law,  involving  the  interpretation 
of  the  statute  under  which  we  are  constituted,  and  one  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  settle,  in  order  properly  to  fulfil  the  duties  we  have 
to  perform. 

I  have  listened,  this  evening,  to  the  able  argument  of  the  learned  advo- 
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cate  of  thePablic  School  Society  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  and  report 
of  the  committee  now  under  consideration,  hut  he  has  failed  to  convince  me 
thftt  the  position  taken  by  the  committee  is  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  no  douht  that  the  construction  given  by  the  committee  to  the  act  of 
May  7, 1844,  is  the  true  one. 

Let  U8  clearly  iinderatand  the  question  involved ;  for,  with  great  respect, 
I  think  the  learned  gentleman  has  somewhat  obscured  it. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is,  not  whether  the  Public  School  Society 
has  or  has  not  faithfully  discharged  the  trust  confideci  to  it,  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in.  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Nor  is  it 
whether,  by  the  law  of  1844,  the  schools  of  the  Society  are  merged  in  the 
ward  schools ;  such  a  position  has  never  been  advanced,  much  less  contend- 
ed for.*  Nor  is  it  whether  the  Society  have  or  have  not  a  corporate  right  to 
estabhsh  free  schools,  to  be  supported  by  the  private  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  Society  has  a 
right  to  establish  new  common  schools,  which  wiU  he  entitled,  under  the 
act  of  1844,  to  participate  in  the  school  moneys,  and  a  right  to  use  their  sur- 
plus funds,  derived  from  the  school  moneys,  in  buildinsj  or  renting  school- 
houses  for  such  new  schpol-j 

This  was  the  questiou  discussed  m  the  report  of  the  committee  The 
term  "  schools  "  was  indeed  u«ed  in  that  report  without  any  other  designa 
tion  or  qualification,  because  it  ■nas  only  with  (ommon  ^hoois  that  this 
board  has  any  thing  to  do 

In  order  the  more  clearly  to  understand  the  subject,  I  will  bncfly  advert 
to  the  course  of  legislation  m  relation  to  common  schooJs 

The  Legislature,  many  jeirs  since,  eitabhshed  the  common  school  sy= 
tem,  extending  to  every  part  of  the  State,  eicept  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York. 

By  the  provisions  of  that  Hytem,  as  is  well  known  different  officers  are 
elected  in  thcTarious  towns  of  the  btati,  each  having  their  distinct  and 
appropriate  duties :  commissioners,  to  receive  the  school  moneys  appor 
tioned  from  the  revenue  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  to  distribute  them, 
with  a  hke  amount  raised  by  tax,  among  the  school  districts ;  inspectors,  to 
examine  into  the  qualifications  of  persons  proposed  as  teachers ;  and  trus- 
tees of  districts,  to  take  charge  of  the  school-houses,  pay  the  teachers,  &c. 

These  officers,  it  is  also  well  known,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters.  They  alone  have  power  to  establish  common  schools  in  their 
respective  towns,  and  no  other  schools  but  common  schools  thus  established, 
and  managed  by  the  school  officers  of  the  town  and  district  in  which  they 
are  situated,  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  school  moneys. 

*  AlluaioE  is  here  made  to  some  of  Mr.  Ketohum'a  remarks  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  printed  report  published  by  the  Society.  These  remarks,  as  they  appear  in 
print,  are  somewhat  modified  from  their  ori^nal  shape.  The  reply  now  presented 
immediately  followed  the  remarks,  and  were  founded  fin  a  few  notes,  many  of  which 
were  taken  while  Mr.  Ketehum  was  speaking,  and  have  since  been  reduced  to  writing 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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This  common  school  system,  I  hare  said,  did  not  ori^nally,  nor  irntii  a 
very  late  period,  estciid  to  this  city. 

Tlie  Tarioug  rdi^ous  societies  in  the  city  had,  for  the  most  part,  schools 
belonging  to  their  respective  denominations ;  and,  in  the  year  1805,  the 
Free-School  Society,  now  the  Pnblic  School  Society,  was  established  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  children  who  did  not  belong  to,  or  were  not  provided 
for  by,  any  religions  society.  The  scliools  which  it  fonned,  accordiug  to  ti.e 
original  plan  of  the  Society,  were  to  he  supported  by  private  contributions, 
and  it  was,  in  every  respect,  a  private  eleemosynary  institution. 

In  the  year  1836,  however,  the  chaiactcr  of  this  Society  was  essentially 
changed.  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  January  38,  1836,  entitled  "  An 
Act  ia  Relation  to  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York,"  altered  its 
name  to  that  of  "  The  Public  School  Society  of  New  York ; "  and  the  sec- 
ond section  made  it  the  duty  of  said  Society  to  provide,  so  far  as  their 
means  might  extend,  for  the  education  of  all  children  in  the  city  of  New 
York  not  otherwise  provided  for,  whether  such  children  were  or  were  not 
the  proper  subjects  of  gratuitous  education,  and  without  regard  to  the 
religions  sect  or  denomination  to  which  such  children  or  their  parents  might 

Thus  an  important  public  tru^t  was  coinmilted  to  the  Society  ;  the  com- 
mon school  education  of  the  city  wai  plactd  under  its  control ;  the  duties 
and  powers  of  commissioners,  tru-.tees,  and  inspectors  in  the  county,  were 
vestfid  in  its  officers ;  they  became  the  eiecudve  oflicers  of  the  Government 
for  this  important  branch  of  public  service ,  new  and  distinct  powers  were 
grafted  upon  their  original  charter ;  and,  by  a  subseciuent  section  of  the 
same  act,  their  right  to  draw  upon  the  school  fund  w^  expressly  recognized. 

But,  in  the  year  1843,  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  extend  the  common 
school  system,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  State,  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  some  modifications. 

The  act  of  1843  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  inspec- 
tors, and  trustees,  with  the  like  powers  and  duties  with  the  commissioners 
and  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  the  trustees  of  school  districts  in  the 
seyorai  towns  of  the  State,  "  except  as  thereinafter  provided." 

Now,  if  the  powers  and  duties  of  those  olBcers  in  the  several  towns  in 
the  State  were  to  be  esercised  by  them,  and  by  them  alone,  and  were  exclu- 
sive in  their  very  nature,  they  must  bo  equally  so  in  the  city,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  they  are  modified  by  the  act  itself;  and  this  position  by  no  means 
proves,  as  the  learned  gentleman  insisted,  that  the  schools  of  the  Public 
School  Society  are  merged  in  the  wird  schooK,  and  ail  the  powers  of  the 
Society  destroyed,  if,  as  we  know  tj  be  the  case,  the  exception  provides  for 
its  schools. 

The  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1843  expressly  recognizes  the  schools  of 
the  Public  School  Society  then  in  exi-.tence  protects  them  in  tlie  enjoyment 
of  all  their  rights,  and  secures  to  them,  in  a  manner  that  never  was  done 
before,  their  full  share  of  the  school  moneys. 

But,  as  to  all  matters  not  embraced  within  the  exception,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  commissioners,  inspectors,  and  trustees,  are  and  must  be  esclu- 
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aive,  or  the  act  has  no  meaniog.  If  this  is  not  so,  but  the  Public  School 
Society  could  go  on  establishing  new  schools  aa  hefore,  it  is  incumbent  upou 
it  to  show  that  power  to  do  so  is  reserved  to  it  in  the  act. 

The  learned  adTOCate  of  the  Societj  has  invoked  the  7th  section  of  the 
act  of  1843  to  his  aid.  It  provides  that,  "  whenever  the  trustees  elected  in 
any  ward  shaU  certify  in  writing,  to  the  commissioners  and  inspectors  of 
common  schools  thereof,  that  it  is  necessary  to  organize  one  or  more  schools 
in  said  ward,  in  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  13th  section  of 
this  act  (in,  which  section  the  schools  of  the  Society  are  expressly  named),  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  and  inspectors  to  meet  together 
and  examine  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and,  if  they  shall 
be  satisfied  of  such  necessity,  they  shall  certify  the  same,  under  their  hands, 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  then  shall  proceed  to  organize  one  or  more 
school  districts  therein,  and  shall  procure  a  school-house,"  &c.  The  provis- 
ion of  the  act  of  1844  is  the  same  in  substance,  although  more  general  in  its 
terms.  The  8th  section  provides  that,  whenever  the  commissioners,  &c., 
ehall  certify  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  it  is  necessary  to  organize  one 
or  more  additional  schools  in  said  ward,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same 
construction  must  be  given  to  these  words  "  in  addition,"  in  the  act  of  1844, 
as  was  given  to  the  words  of  like  import  in  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of 
1842,  just  referred  to. 

It  is  strange  that  this  section  should  have  been  adverted  to  by  the 
learned  gentleman.  If  it  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  the  power  of  erect- 
ing schools  in  addition  to  those  then  established,  is  vested  in  the  ward 
officers.  There  are,  say  the  Legislature,  certain  schools  established  by  the 
Public  School  Society ;  with  these  schools  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere,  but 
whenever  schools  are  needed  in  any  waid,  in  addition  to  those  already  estab- 
lished, you,  the  commissioners,  inspectors,  &o.,  must  judge  of  that,  and 
establish  them,  if  found  necessary. 

To  insist,  as  was  done  in  the  ai'gument  of  the  counsel,  that  these  words, 
"  in  addition,"  mean  in  addition  to  the  schools  thereafter  to  be  established 
by  the  Society,  is  begging  the  question. 

The  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1843  was  nest  referred  to,  wMch  puts  the 
schools  of  the  Public  School  Scoiety  under  "  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  respective  wards  in  which  any  of  flie  said  schools  now 
are  or  may  hereafter  be  located ;  "  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  act  provides 
for  schools  thereafter  to  be  located  or  established.  So  far  from  it,  the  act 
merely  defines  nnder  whose  jurisdiction  the  existing  schools  of  the  Society 
shall  be,  in  case  of  a  division,  or  alteration  of  the  hounds,  of  any  of  the 
wards ;  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officeis  in  whose 
bounds  they  then  were,  or,  upon  a  division  of  the  wards,  they  might  hap- 
pen to  be. 

The  question  then  arises.  Had  the  Legislature  the  right  to  take  away 
this  power  from  the  Public  School  Society  of  establishing  new  common 
schools  ? 

It  is  contended  that  they  had  not,  because  it  was  a  chartered  right. 

The  learned  counsel  has  spent  much  time  in  endeavoring  to  show  that 
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the  Soci   y  h      a  n  li  h  bools;  to  be  si 

by  priva      m  d    h        bis      f,h         n        aken  away.     I  might 

safely  Cfl    ed  and   h    a  g  m       w     Id  not  be  advanced  a 

step  ;anin         h  wdbifh  p  what  no  one  denies — 

that  any  iniliYidual  has  a  right  to  educatD  as  many  children,  as  he  pleases, 
free  of  expense.  But  tha,t  would  not  prove  that  suth  an  individual  has  a 
right  to  use  the  public  moneys  to  aid  him;  nor  that,  if  the  law  has  once 
given  him  some  aid,  he  has  a  vested  right  in.  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  distinction  is  between  the  corporate  right  to  establish  &ee  schools  at 
the  Society's  expense,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  establiahiug  common 
schools  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense. 

The  one  we  do  not  interfere  with ;  the  other  is,  and  always,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  must  he,  subject  to  legislative  control. 

The  established  doctrine  on  thb  subject  is  well  expressed  in  the  case  of 
the  People  m.  Morris,  13th  Wend.,  823,  341,  in  which  .the  court  say  that 
"  public  corporations,  or  those  whose  powers  are  a  public  trust,  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  common  weal,  are  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  that  these  powers  are  not  vested  rights  as  against  the  State,  but  that 
they  may  be  abrogated  as  well  by  a  general  law  affecting  the  whole  State,  as 
by  a  special  act  altering  the  powers  of  the  corporation." 

The  learned  gentleman  has  been  at  some  pains,  in  examining  the  particu- 
lar facts  of  that  case,  to  show  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  defendant  in 
that  case,  of  selling  spirituous  liquors,  was  a  polirical  power ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  tight  to  educate  children  is  not  a  political  power.  I  would 
ask,  What  is  a  political  power  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  political  ?  It  is 
defined  to  bo  something  which  relates  to  public  affaii-s — affairs  in  which  the 
whole  public  are  interested.  And  are  we  to  be  gravely  told  that  the  regu- 
lation and  licensing  of  grocers  and  victualling-houses  in  a  village  (which 
was  the  power  referred  to  in  the  case  quoted  fl'om  Wendell)  is  a  political 
power,  in  which  the  whole  public  are  interested,  and  which  the  Government 
can  regulate  as  they  please ;  but  that  the  education  of  all  the  children  of 
our  city  is  a  matter  of  private  concern,  with  which  the  public  have  nothing 
to  do — which  the  Le^Iature  cannot  regulate  or  control ;  and  that,  having 
once  delegated  certain  duties  relative  to  it  to  a  private  corporation,  they 
have  placed  the  matter  forever  out  of  their  reach ! 

The  case  of  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  5  Wheaton,  518,  cited  by 
the  counsel,  does  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  that  of  The  People  m.  Morris. 
The  deMsion  in  that  case  was  put  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the  college 
w  a  pn  t  1  emosynary,  and  not  a  public  corporation,  and  so  the  gentle- 
m  n  hims  If     ad  from  the  case,  and  felt  bound  to  insist  that  the  Public 

h    1  So     ty  was  a  private,  and  not  a  public,  corporation.    If  so,  let  it 

nfl       t    If  t    those  private  rights  originally  granted  to  it,  and  not  claim' 

t     X  th    powers  conferred  upon  it  as  the  agent  of  the  Government, 

d  th  IS  th  no  question  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  But  let  it  not  insist 
upon  a  perpetual  grant  of  public  and  political  powers  and  duties,  because 
its  charter  gives  it  certain  private  rights. 

There  is,  then,  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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new  system.  It  is  no  violation  o£  the  chartered  rights  of  the  Society.  It  is 
only  a  withdrawal  of  a  public  trust  confided  to  it,  and  vestin  t  other 
Lands. 

But  again.    The  exercise  by  the  Public  School  Society  of  tl  ht  to 

establish  new  Bchools,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  t  th  ame 
right  by  this  board.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  p  t 
this  board  from  ever  establishing  any  new  schools. 

Our  proceedings  are  public  and  necessarily  slow.  The  ward  officers 
must  first  determine  that  a  school  n  necessary;  they  must  then  apply  to  this 
board,  which  meets  ordinardy  bnt  once  a  month ;  the  matter  is  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  may  report  at  the  expiration  of  one  month,  perhaps  two. 
The  site  for  a  building  mubt  then  be  purchased,  and  appropriations  made, 
which  generally  take  another  month  In  the  meanwhile,  before  the  ward 
officers  have  fairly  commenced  operotiona  the  Public  School  Society,  whose 
deliberations  are  more  secret  miy  have  purchased  ground  and  erected  a 
building  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  one  proposed  to  be  established  by 
this  board,  and  render  the  citil  lishment  of  a  school  by  the  ward  officers 
entirely  unnecessary  and  incxpi,  liont  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Soci- 
ety would  take  such  a  course  I  do  not  believe  they  would.  I  merely  state 
the  case  by  way  of  illustration  to  show  what  could  be  done,  and  thus  teat 
the  accuracy  of  the  position  taken  by  us  on  this  subject.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  Legislature  meant  that  this  power  should  bo  exercised  simultaneously  by 
both  bodies. 

The  soundness  of  the  position  taken  by  the  committee  will  fiirther 
appear  by  the  course  of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  school  moneys. 

The  words  "school  moneys"  are  used  throughout  the  act  of  May,  1844. 
The  term  is  a  technical  one,  and  is  defined,  in  1  B.  S.,  196, 1st  ed,  5  3,  to 
mean  the  revenues  of  the  common  school  fund  which  are  annually  distrib- 
uted for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools. 

These  moneys  are  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for  schools 
in  the  several  towns  of  the  State,  and,  together  with  the  moneys  raised  by 
tas  in  the  towns,  are  apportioned  by  the  commissioners  among  the  several 
school  districts,  and  paid  to  the  trustees  (1  R.  S.,  470,  1st  cd.  §§  5-6),  who 
are  required  to  appropriate  them  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  (ib.  481, 
§S  8-9)  ;  and  the  moneys  received  from  both  these  sources  are  designated 
by  the  general  term  of  "  school  moneys." 

The  sums  necessary  for  purchasing  the  sites  for  school-houses,  for  build- 
ing, hiring,  or  purchasing  school-houses,  keeping  them  in  repair,  furnishing 
them  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages,  are  provided  for  by  additional 
tas  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  at  a  school-district  meeting  (i5.  478,  §  61, 

By  an  act  passed  April  17,  1838  (.Laws,  1838,  p.  2S0),  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  de- 
posit fund  is  directed  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the  support  of  common 
schools,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  like  conditions  as  the  school  moneys 
are  or  may  be  distributed. 

There  are  also  various  other  acts  to  be  found  in  the  statute-book,  show- 
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ing  how  sacredly  the  school  monejs  are  appropriated  to  the  teachers'  wages  ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  law  passed  in  1837  (Laws,  1837,  p,  2S2),  authorizing  the 
inhabitants  of  Bchool  districts  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  to 
record  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees ,-  and  another  law,  in  1841  (Laws, 
1841,  p.  336),  authorizing  a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  $30  in  any  one  year, 
to  purchase  maps,  globes,  black-boards,  and  other  school  apparatus — all 
showing  that  the  "  school  moneys,"  so  called,  could  not  be  used  ia  these 
ways,  but  that  they  are  sacredly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  teachers. 

The  Public  School  Society  would  have  had  no  right  at  any  time  to  appro- 
priate the  school  moneys  received  by  it  to  any  other  purpose,  but  for  the 
permission  given  in  the  act  of  April  5, 1817,  referred  to  by  the  couascl. 

The  act  of  May  7,  1844,  makes  the  same  distinction  between  "  school 
moneys,"  properly  so  called,  and  the  sums  necessary  for  establishing  and 
organizing  new  schools. 

The  5tli  section  provides  that  the  supervisors  shall  annually  raise,  by  tas, 
a  sum  of  nioney  equal  to  the  city's  share  of  the  school  moneys  received  from 
the  general  fund,  and  also  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  in  the  city,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon schools  in  said  city. 

That  these  purposes  are  not  erecting,  or  leasing,  or  purchasing  sites  for 
school-houses,  or  school-houses  themselves,  is  manifest  from  what  follows  in 
the  same  section,  which  provides  that  the  Corporation  shall  raise  by  tax 
such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  last-mentioned  objects,  and 
also  for  fitting  up  of  the  school-houges. 

The  sums  first  designated  ia  section  B  are,  by  the  6th  section,  directed  to 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  of  common  schools  in  the 
several  wards,  and  of  the  societies  and  schools  enumerated  in  the  11th  sec- 
tion (including  the  Public  School  Society),  in  the  proportion  to  which  they 
shall  respectively  be  entitled. 

By  the  7th  section,  the  balance  of  the  funds  to  be  raised,  pursuant  to 
sectioa  5,  for  the  erection,  purchase,  or  leasing  of  school-houses,  and  procur- 
ing the  sites  therefor,  and  fitting  up  thereof,  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  by  appropriation,  for  the  establishment  aud  organi- 
zation of  schools,  as  provided  in  the  8th  section. 

The  8th  section  provides  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  by  none  other ;  and  these  schools  arc  denominated 
by  the  3d  sectioa,  "  ward  schools." 

Here,  then,  are  two  distinct  funds,  both  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education :  the  first  consisting  of  the  funds  annually  raised  for 
the  support  of  common  schools,  and  denominated  "school  moneys" 
throughout  the  act.  In  these  moneys  the  Public  School  Society  pari^ici- 
pates  according  to  the  number  of  its  scholars,  in  common  with  the  ward 
schools,  and  the  other  schools  and  societies  mentioned  in  the  act. 

The  second  fund  is  a  special  one,  to  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  for 
establishing  and  organizmg  new  ward  schools,  and  them  alone. 

Now,  if  we  torn  to  the  11th  section,  we  shall  find  that  the  schools  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  with  the  other  schools  mentioned  in  the  section, 
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"  participate  in  flie  apportionment  of  the  '  school  moneys '  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent "  as  are  provided  with  regard  to  the  Trard 
schools. 

The  next  section  (12th)  shows  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the 
ward  schools,  and,  of  course  the  schools  of  the  Puhlic  School  S  '  t  are 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  scliool  moneys  which  may  he  app  rt  d  to 
them. 

If,  by  reason  of  peculiar  circumstances,  any  of  the  ne\  ly     ^  m    d 
schools  are  entitled  to  a  larger  sum  than  they  will  receive  und     th      pj 
tionment,  then  the  Board  of  Education  are  reciuired  to  make  f     th  m       h 
further  allowance  out  of  the  said  school  moneys  as  may  be  just      d  i  roj 
But  "if  the  school  moneys  apportioned  agreeably  to  this  sect        hall    x 
ceed  the  necessary  and  legal  espenses  of  either  of  the  school  t 

provided  for  in  this  act,  the  hoard  shall  authorize  the  payment     ly  h 

necessary  and  ]egal  expenses ;  any  balance  remaining  in  deport  at  the  end 
of  each  year  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Edtication  into  the  city  treasury, 
and  any  deficiency  to  meet  the  necessary  and  legal  expenses  of  either  of  the 
said  schools  or  societies  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Common  Council,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  annual  tas  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  as  provided  by' 
section  5  of  this  act." 

Now,  what  are  these  "necessary  and  legal  expenses"  to  which  the  school 
moneys  are  to  be  applied  ? 

The  words  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  their  application  to  the  Pub- 
lic Behool  Society  and  the  ward  schools,  because  the  Society  participates  in . 
these  moneys  only  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ward 
schools. 

The  learned  gentleman  contends  that  the  Public  School  Society  has  the 
riglit,  under  the  term  "  necessary  and  legal  expenses,"  to  build  new  school- 
houses  whenever  it  shall  deem  proper.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  the  building  of 
new  school-houses  is  a  necessary  and  legal  expense,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  then,  if  the  cost  of  erection  of  a  new  school-house  should  exceed 
the  sum  apportioned  to  the  Society,  the  Board  of  Education  would  be 
bound  to  certify  the  fact  to  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Common  Council 
would  be  bound  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  by  tax,  and  the  way  is  clear 
for  the  Society  to  extend  their  schools  when  and  where  they  please. 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  officers  of  the  ward  schools  have  a  righ  t  to 
establish  new  schools  of  their  own  motion,  without  the  interference  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  because  the  ward  schools  and  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety stand  on  the  same  footing  precisely  with  regard  to  these  school  moneys. 
If  the  building  of  new  school-houses  is,  upon  a  just  construction  of  the  act, 
one  of  the  "necessary  and  legal  expenses"  of  the  Public  School  Society,  it 
must  be  also  one  of  the  necessary  and  legal  expenses  of  the  ward  schools ; 
and  we  are  thus  driven  to  a  conclusion  entirely  at  variance  with  the  whole 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  act,  and  with  many  of  its  positive  provisions. 

No  person  who  reads  the  act  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what  are  the 
"  necessary  and  legal  expenses "  of  the  ward  schools,  to  which  the  school 
moneys  may  be  applied.    They  are,  upon  the  most  liberal  construction,  the 
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ammal  espenses  required  to  keep  up  the  school— payment  of  teachers,  fuel, 
ordinary  repairs,  stationery,  &c. ;  and  tliey  cannot  te  apphed  to  building  or 
hiring  school-housea  for  new  schools,  because  the  power  ot  estabbahing  new 
schools,  and  raidng  the  requisite  funds  for  that  purpoi^e,  is  placed  in  the 
Board  of  Education. 

If,  then,  the  ward  schools  have  no  power  to  expend  the  school  moneys 
annually  apportioned  to  them  in  the  establishment  ot  new  fcchool^,  how  can 
the  Public  School  Society  make  such  an  application  of  the  school  moneys 
apportioned  to  them,  when  they  participat*  in  these  moneys  only  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  with  the  ward  schools  f 

Let  the  Society  point  out  the  clause  or  section  in  the  act  of  18i4  which 
gives  them  this  power. 

An  express  authority  was  given  them  thus  to  ttse  the  school  moneys  by 
the  act  of  April  5, 1817— the  act  of  1843  was  supposed  to  fake  it  away ;  tlie 
13th  section  of  that  act  declaring  that,  so  far  as  related  to  the  distribution 
of  the  school  moneys,  the  schools  of  tlie  Public  School  Society  should  l)e 
considered  as  district  schools  of  the  city. 

This  jKiwer  was  restored  by  the  I3th  section  of  the  act  of  1843,  which 
authorized  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  to  appropriate  all 
moneys  received  by  them  by  virtue  of  that  act  "  to  any  of  the  purposes  of 
common  school  instruction,  including  the  support  of  normal  schools,  which 
they  were  authorized  by  law  to  do  before  the  passage  of  that  act :  Provided, 
however,  that  the  fee  of  all  real  estate  purchased  under  that  act  shall  vest  iu 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York." 

The  11th  section  of  the  act  of  1844,  corresponding  to  the  13th  section 
of  the  act  of  1843,  omits  this  power  altogether,  except  as  it  regards  the  nor- 
mal schools.  ■  Its  language  is  as  follows : 

And  said  schools  (i. «.,  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  with 
others)  shall  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  estcnt  as  herein  provided,  in  respect  to  such 
schools  as  may  be  organized  under  this  act,  or  which  shall  have  been  organ- 
ized under  the  act  passed  April  11, 1842,  or  the  amended  act  passed  April 
18, 1843,  and  including  the  support  of  normal  schools  of  the  Pubhc  School 
Society  for  the  education  of  teachers  employed,  or  to  be  employed,  in  any 
of  the  schools,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Titles  to  all  school 
property,  real  or  personal,  hereafter  purchased  from  moneys  derived  from 
the  distribution  of  the  school  fund,  or  raised  by  taxation  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  said  city. 

Now,  why  was  this  power,  to  the  Public  School  Society  so  expressly 
given  in  the  act  of  1843,  stricken  out  of  the  act  of  1844  ? 

Because,  as  we  have  been  told,  the  act  of  1844  is  sufficiently  clear  with- 

Is  it  so  ?  Was  it,  then,  stricken  out  at  tlie  instance,  or  witli  the  sanction 
or  concurrence,  of  the  friends  of  the  Public  School  Society,  because  the  act 
of  1844,  in  its  other  provisions  and  clauses,  was  so  clear  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  Society  as  to  render  this  clause  unnecessary  % 

Where  are  those  other  clauses  and  provisions  t  The  learned  counsel  has 
referred  us  to  but  one,  but  that  one  he  has  considered  conclusive.    It  is  the 
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last  sentence  of  the  11th  section,  juat  quoted,  1(1111  regard  to  the  titles  of 
sctoo!  property ;  and  the  question  has  been  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
Wliy  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  the  titles  to  real  eetate,  thereafter 
purchased  from  moneys  to  he  derived  from  the  distribution  of  the  school  ■ 
fund,  shall  bo  vested,  if  no  leal  estate  whatever  can  be  purchased  ftom  those 
moneys  3 

To  this  I  answer  : 

1.  That,  if  the  power  is  given  by  this  clause,  it  is  only  given  bj  implica- 
tion. It  is  inferred  from  the  phraseology  that  the  Legislature  intended  to 
give  the  power ;  it  is  not  given  in  express  terms. 

Now,  it  is  a  rule  that  jou  cannot,  from  a  single  clause  or  a  few  words  in 
a  statute,  imply  a  power  or  authority,  when  there  are  other  clauses  or  sec- 
tions in  tlie"atatute  which  expressly  prohibit  it.  The  law  or  statute  must  be 
so  construed,  if  possible,  as  to  be  consistent  with  itself 

You  cannot  infer,  from  the  provisions  about  the  title  to  property  to  be 
purchased  with  the  school  moneys,  that  the  Society  had  a  right  to  expend 
their  surplus  moneys  in  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  when  the  very 
next  section  requires  all  these  surplus  moneys,  after  de&aymg  their  ■'  neces- 
sary and  legal  expenses,"  which,  we  have  seen,  means  the  ordinary  current 
expRises,  to  be  p«d  into  the  public  treasury.  Ton  cannot,  I  say,  infer  this, 
if  there  is  any  other  construction  which  will  make  the  two  sections  hatv 

8.  If  we  look  at  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1843,  we  shall  see,  I  think, 
the  true  reason  of  the  section  in  question,  and  the  explanation  of  the  diffi- 

That  section  provided  that  the  fee  of  all  real  estate  purchased  under  that 
act  should  vest  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  Tork.  The  act  of  1844  was 
passed  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  repealed  the  act  of  1843,  or,  at  least,  this  sec- 
tion of  it.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  Public 
School  Society,  with  others,  had  been  paid.  It  was  paid  under  the  act  of 
1843,  and  the  Society  had  a  right  to  employ  it  in  the  manner  authorized  by 
that  act.  The  act  of  1844  was  prospective,  and  applied  only  to  moneys 
thereafter  to  be  received.  It  might  have  been  a  qu^tion  whether,  if  a  pur- 
chase of  real  estate  were  made  by  the  Public  School  Society  after  the  7th 
of  May,  1844,  out  of  moneys  received  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  it  would 
have  been  obliged  to  vest  tie  title  in  the  Corporation,  the  act  of  1843  hay- 
ing been  repealed ;  and,  to  obviate  any  doubt  on  this  point,  the  section  in 
the  law  of  1844  was  doubtless  passed. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  adduce  any  authority  in  support  of  the  views  I 
have  taken  of  this  whole  subject,  it  is  at  hand— -and  authority  which  ought 
to  be,  with  the  Public  School  Society,  perfectly  decisive.  It  is  that  of  their 
own  recorded  opinions,  expressed  not  once,  or  twice,  or  casually,  or  inadver- 
tently, but  frequently  and  deliberately,  from  year  to  year. 

The  position  now  taken  by  its  learned  advocate  is,  that  the  acts  of  1843 
and  1844  have  not  taken  away  any  of  the  powers  which  the  Society  formerly 
possessed,  and  were  not  framed  with  that  intent,  but  that  the  right  of  the 
Public  School  Society  to  establish  new  schools  with  the  pubUc  moneys,  and 
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to  liave  those  BChoola  supported  at  tte  public  expense,  still  exists  in  full 
vigor ;  tbat  the  only  object  of  the  new  system  was  to  supply  the  wants 
which  the  SociGty  could  not  satisfy ;  in  fine,  that  the  new  ayatem  only  came 
in  aid  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  two  systems  were  intended,  and  wisely 
intended,  to  operate  side  by  side,  I  think  thG  expression  was. 

H^ow,  let  us  look  at  the  published  documents  of  the  Society. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  annual  report,  for  1843,  publiahed  shortly  after  the 
act  of  April,  1843,  they  say,  in  reference  to  that  act : 

It  has  pleased  the  Legislature  of  our  State  to  enact  a  statute  which,  the 
trusteea  fear,  will  result  in  subjecting  their  noble  institution  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  party  strife  and  sectarian  animosity.  The  glory  of  their  systeuj, 
its  uniformity,  its  equality  of  privilege  and  action,  its  freedom  from  all  that 
could  justly  offend,  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  a  floating  population,  embrac- 
ing an  immense  operative  mass,  unable,  firom  their  circumstances,  to  devote 
many  years  to  educational  pursuits,  is  dimmed,  they  fear,  forever. 

How  can  tliia  he,  if  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  be  true  3  If  this 
Society  has  the  same  power  now  which  it  formerly  possessed,  of  extending 
ita  schools  ad  libitwn,  tow  is  the  glory  of  the  system  dimmed  in.  the  least 
degree  3  Is  it  because  the  officers  elected  by  the  people  can  eatablish  com- 
mon schools  without  the  intervention  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  exclusiTe 
right  of  the  Society  is  taten  away,  or  because  the  power  of  establishing  new 
schools  was  considered  as  altogether  lost ! 

But  to  this  same  report  ia  appended  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Public  School  Society — an  extremely  interesting  document,  which  ought 
to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  com- 
mon school  education  in  this  city. 

On  page  37  we  read  as  follows : 

In  April,  1843,  by  hasty  legislation,  an  act  was  passed,  materially  alter- 
ing the  existing  arrangement  and  supervision  of  the  achools  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  school  moneys,  &e.,  and  contravening  the  special  statntes 
under  which  this  Society  had  hitherto  acted. 

How  are  we  to  understand  thia,  if  all  the  powers  of  the  Society  are  in 
full  force,  and  the  new  system  is  only  auxiliary  to  the  old  (  The  admission 
of  new  schools  to  participate  in  the  school  moneys  is  no  contravention  of 
any  special  statutes  under  which  the  Society  had  acted,  for  new  schools  had 
before  been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  those  moneys  without  a  murmur 
from  the  Society.  Besides,  they  had  as  much  money  under  the  new  law  as 
.  under  the  old.  How,  then,  did  the  new  law  contravene  the  old,  except  by 
taking  away  aome  of  the  powers  of  the  Society  ?  and  wiiat  powers  were 
taken  away,  but  those  of  extending  their  schoola  indefinitely  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  thirty-eighth  annua!  report,  for  1843,  published 
shortly  after  the  act  of  April,  1843.     In  that  report  they  say  ; 

At  the  time  of  their  last  report,  the  trustees  were  under  painful  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  institution,  induced  by  the  lien 
recent  enactment  of  the  law  of  April,  1842,  the  operation  of  which,  they 
much  feared,  would  paralyze  the  public  school  system,  and  probably  result 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  Society.  They  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that,  on  their  application,  the  Legislature  passed  an  amendatory  act,  which, 
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although  not  granting  al!  that  was  asked  for,  has  rendered  the  law  alluded 
to  more  cleaar  and  lesa  objectionable,  by  the  adoption  of  one  yerj  es  ential 
and  other  important  features.  Under  the  act  as  it  now  tan  1  the  boarl 
hope  to  be  able  not  only  to  continue  their  present  schools,  1  t  also  to  make 
gradual  additions  to  them;  for  they  feel  aaaured  that  the  eminent  a  Ivan 
tages  they  derive  fi'om  long  experience,  especially  in  their  eoonom  cal 
arrangements,  will  enable  the  Public  School  Society  to  enlarge  the  r  chool 
accommodations  oat  of  an  appropriation  that  would  scarcely  sustain  them 
upon  any  other  Ibtmdation. 

We  can  he  at  no  loss  to  divine  what  that  one  very  es  enfaal  feiture  wa 
which  the  Legislature  had  inserted  in  the  law  of  1843  for  the  trustees  e\ 
prossly  say  that,  by  virtue  of  it,  they  would  be  able  to  make  gradual  add 
tions  to  their  schools  out  of  their  appropriatioa  It  was  the  cla  se  n  the 
13th  section,  before  alluded  to,  authorizing  them  to  "  appropr  ate  all  m  ney^ 
received  hy  them  by  virtue  of  that  act,  to  any  of  the  purpo  es  of  comn  on 
school  instruction,  including  the  support  of  normal  s  hooL  nh  ch  they 
were  authorized  by  law  to  do  before  the  passage  of  tl  at  act 

Here,  then,  we  have  again  the  deliberate  opinion  of  tl  e  tru  tecs  (,\ 
pressed  in  no  eq^iuvocal  terms,  that  this  clause  of  the  act  of  1843  eato  e  I  to 
them  the  power  of  adding  to  the  numher  of  their  scl  o  1  wh  ci  1  a  1  1  een 
taken  away  by  the  act  of  1843. 

But  tlijs  is  not  all.  Their  next  annual  report  was  dated  January  1,  184B. 
In  that  report  they  say : 

By  the  provision  of  the  act  of  April,  1843,  sufficient  meana  having  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  they  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  have 
erected  a  new  public  school  on  Thirteenth  street,  and  also  several  new  pri- 
mary schools  in  desirable  locations. 

Thus  reiterating  the  fact  that  their  power  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
schools  was  derived  from  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1843,  which  placed 
sufficient  means  at  their  disposal. 

They  then  add  as  follows ; 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April,  1844,  it  is  understood  the  board 
are  prohibited  from  the  further  erection  of  buildings ;  and  it  is  oven,  doubt- 
ed whether  they  are  authorized  to  pay  rent  on  school  premises,  or  the  inter- 
est on  the  laige  debt,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  adeq^uate  tas,  they  were 
induced  to  incur  by  mortgaging  several  of  the  school-buildings  from  time 
to  time  during  a  series  of  years  past,  in  order  to  meet,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  pressing  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  population.  Should  application 
be  made  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  for  relief  in  the  premises,  it 
can  hardly  he  doubted  that  it  will  be  granted. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  took, 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  same  view  of  the  law  which  the  committee 
have  done,  and  that  they  thought  it  so  clear,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
publish  it  from  year  to  year  to  the  world  as  the  only  true  interpretation. 
They  had  not  then,  nor  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  discovered  that 
the  new  system  was  only  an  auxihary  to  the  old,  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional schools  for  ihose  whom  the  Society  could  not  or  did  not  reach ;  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  aurprise  or  disappointment  to  them  if  this 
board  should,  on  examination,  entertain  the  same  opinions  as  to  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  law  which  the  trustees  of  the  Society  themselves  have  ao  fi^ 
quentlj  and  deliberately  expressed. 

-  The  construction  for  which  the  committee  hiiTC  contended,  is  one  which 
will  not  interfere  with  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  established 
before  the  act  of  1844.  It  leaves  them,  as  the  law  of  that  year  left  them,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges,  and  with  a  fund  amply  sufficient  for 
all  their  necessary  and  legal  expenses. 

The  trustees  of  that  Society  now  have  under  their  care  eighteen  public 
schools,  in  which  were  instructed,  during  the  last  year,  14,103  children,  and 
fifty-six  primaries,  or  schools  for  small  children,  having  8,108  children,  and 
two  public  and  six  primary  schools  for  colored  children,  in  which  1,181 
pupils  were  taught;  making  an  aggregate  of  23,392*  pupils  taught  in 
eighty-two  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  during  the  last  year. 

The  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the  several  schools  and  societies  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1846,  amounted  to  $189,107.17 ;  of  which 
sum  the  Public  School  Society  received,  for  their  twenty  public  and  sixty- 
two  primaries,  $133,184.99,  or  two  thirds  of  the  whole ;  while  the  ward 
schools,  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  ward  officers,  received  for  their 
nineteen  ward  schools  and  primaries  the  sum  of  $55  856  08  the  difference 
between  these  two  sums  and  the  whole  amount  apportioned  being  distrib- 
uted to  the  orphan  asylums  and  other  corporate  schools  provided  for  by 

The  resolution  now  before  you  will  not,  it  is  believed,  affect  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  PubHc  School  Society,  except  two  or  three  primaries  estab- 
lished since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May,  1844,  nor  deprive  the  Society  of 
any  part  of  the  moneys  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  sustain 
their  schools  oa  the  most  liberal  scale ;  bnt  I  respectfully  submit  and  insist 
that  this  board  are  bound  to  see  that  the  public  moneys  under  their  control 
are  not  appropriated  in  a  manner  or  for  purposes  contravening  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  which  we  are  colled  upon  to  execute,  and  therefore  hope 
that  the  resolution  proposed  by^the  committee  will  be  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  Mi-.  Mason's  remarks,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion adjourned  to  the  following  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March, 
at  which  meeting  Hon.  Joseph  L,  Boswortu  continued  the  reply 
to  Mr.  Ketchnni,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mb.  Pbksident  :  I  should  not  have  entered  into  this  discussion  with 
such  formal  preparation  as  the  papers  before  me  would  seem  to  indicate,  but 
for  a  single  consideration.  The  able  ai^nment  which  was  made  before  this 
board  at  its  last  meeting,  in  behalf  of  the  Public  School  Society,  has  since 
been  repeated  to  the  people,  by  the  publication  of  it  in  pamphlet  form. 
This  indicates  that  the  Public  School  Society  has  great  confidence  iu  the 
ts  of  its  positions,  and  regards  the  questions  under  discussion— and 

•  See  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  School  Society,  for  ISil,  for  these 
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jnstly  so,  I  concede — aa  questions  of  important  public  concern.  Entertain- 
ing very  clitferent  views  from  those  presented  in  behalf  of  that  Society,  I 
have  deemed  it  duo  to  the  questions  before  the  board,  and  to  the  interest 
wiiich  the  people  of  tliis  city  liave  in  the  decision  of  these  questions,  to  not 
only  examine  them  with  care,  but  to  rednce  my  views  to  form,  that  I  migtt 
reexamine  Oiem  before  attempting  to  present  them  here,  and  thus  be  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  their  accuracy.  This  is  my  apology,  if  any  be  neces- 
sary, for  departing,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  usual  manner  of  discussing 
questions  before  the  board. 

The  practical  questions  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  decide  are  these : 

To  what  extent  has  the  Public  School  Society  a  right  to  participate  in 

the  "  school  moneys,"  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  7th,  1844,  entitled 

"  An  Act  more  Effectually  to  Provide  for  Common  School  Education  in  the 

City  and  County  of  New  York  " ! 

Wh  t  p    f        f  th  y  th'    board  "authorize"  to  be  paid 

lly  t    th  t  S       ty ) 
Th       q      t  h    Id  b     1  t  rm      I  accurately.     This  board  has  ti 

Itytpfm         pprt  thso        leys,  and  its  members  desire  to 

k     w  wl    t  th  t  d  ty  1  t     d     1     g    it  faithfully  and  firmly.     Their 

b       ea        t  t    th    1  w       th  y  fi  d  it,  and  not  to  pervert  it,  or  en- 

Ig  tntthl       m  j,ftp    visions  by  construction  or  infer- 

By  the  act  of  May  7th,  1844,  certain  moneys  which  this  board  must 
apportion  are  designated  aa  "  school*  moneys,  or  moneys  for  the  purposes  of 
common  schools ;  "  as  contradistinguished  from  moneys  to  be  raised  by  tax- 
ation "  for  the  erecting,  purchasing,  or  leaang  of  school-houses,  and  procur- 
ing the  sites  therefor,  and  the  fitting  up  thereof."  Sees.  5  and  13;  and 
1  R.  8.,  183,  sec.  2. 

The  moneys  usually  denominated  "school  moneys"  consist  of  the  amount 
annually  received  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  this  city  from  the 
common  school  fund  of  the  State,  an  equal  sum  to  be  rdsed  by  tasation, 
and  also  a  further  sum  "  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  said  city,  liable  to  be  assessed 
therein." 

The  act  says  (sec,  S)  that  these  schooi  moneys  shall  "  be  applied  excluj. 
aively  to  the  purposes  of  common  schools  in  the  said  city." 

By  section  13,  it  is  declared  to  "  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  apportion  all  the  school  moneys,  except  so  much  as  shall  have  been  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  organizing  new  schools,  to  each  of  the 
several  schools  provided  for  by  this  act,  and  the  acts  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  according  to  the  number  of  children  over  four  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  actually  attended  such  school  without 
charge  the  preceding  year." 

By  section  14,  the  board  is  required  to  "  file  witt  the  chamberlain  of 
said  city  and  county,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  each  year,  a 
copy  of  their  apportionment,  stating  the  amount  thereof  to  be  psud  h>  the 
s  of  each  ward,  and  to  the  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  o( 
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the  scleral  scboola  enumerated  in  the  11th  section  of  this  act."  The  cham- 
berlain may  pay  on  the  drafts  of  the  commissioners  or  of  the  trustees  the 
sums  severally  "apportioned"  to  fhem,  "but  no  such  drafts  shall  be  paid 
unless  countersigned  hy  the  president  and  clerk  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Board  of  Edncation." 

Section  6  declares  that  "  the  said  Common  Council  shall,  on  application 
of  the  Board  of  Edncation,  and  at  such  monthly  or  quarterly  periods  subse- 
quent to  the  1st  of  Maj  in  each  year  as  they  may  determine,  direct  that  a 
sum  or  sums  of  money  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  amount  last  received 
by  the  chamherlain  of  said  city  and  county  from  the  common  school  fund, 
tt^ether  with  the  sum  so  received  from  the  school  fund,  and  also  one  twen- 
tietb.  of  one  per  cent.,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  be  deposited  by 
him  in  one  of  the  incorporated  banks  of  the  said  city,"  to  the  credit  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  ward  schools,  and  of  the  schools  and  societies  men- 
tioned in  the  11th  section  of  the  act,  subject  to  the  drafts  of  such  commia- 
sioners,  and  of  some  person  duly  authorized  hy  such  societies  to  draw  for 
them ;  "  the  said  drafts  to  be  countersigned  "  by  the  president  and  clerk  of 
this  board,  as  provided  by  section  14. 

Such  are  the  moneys  to  be  apportioned,  and  such  is  the  process  by  which 
the  money  ia  to  be  driwn  when  apportioned. 

First,  the  hoard  apportions  the  moneys  ;  next,  files  with  the  chamberlain 
a  copy  of  the  apportionment ,  and  lastly,  applies  to  the  Common  Council, 
and,  on  such  application,  the  Common  Council  directs  the  chamberlain  to 
deposit  those  money  m  bank  to  the  Credit  of  the  commissioners,  societies, 
and  schools  entitled  to  draw  them ;  but,  when  so  deposited,  they  are  to  be 
drawn  by  authority  of  drafts  made  hy  such  commissi (inera,  and  the  author- 
ized agents  or  officers  of  the  schools  or  societies,  and  countersigned  hy  the 
president  and  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  provisions  already  cited  contemplate  not  only  an  apportionment  of 
all  the  "  school  moneys,"  but  the  deposit  of  all  of  them,  and  the  receipt  of 
all  of  them  by  the  commissioners,  societies,  and  schools  enumerated  in  the 
11th  section  of  the  act.  But  there  are  other  provisions  which  limit  and 
restrict  the  operation  of  those  above  cited. 

The  11th  section  provides  that  "  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety," and  also  other  schools  enumerated  in  that  section,  "  shall  participate 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  memeys,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  herein  provided  in  respect  to  such  schools  as  may  be  organ- 
ized under  this  act,  or  which  shall  have  been  organized  under  the  act  passed 
April  11th,  1843 ;  or  the  amended  act,  passed  April  18th,  1843." 

The  question,  then,  is :  To  what  extent^  is  it  herein  provided  that  the 
schools  oi^janized  under  the  three  acta  last  named  may  participate  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  ? 

They  cannot  participate  in  the  school  moneys  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
or  their  officers  c^n  use  a  dollar  of  such  moneys  to  purchase  a  lot,  erect,  or 
hire  a  school-house. 

All  moneys  needed  for  such  purposes  are  raised  under  a  special  power 
contained  in  flection  3  ;  and,  when  raised,  can,  by  section  7,  be  only  drawn 
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by  authority  of  &  "  special  appropriation  by  the  said.  Board  of  Education ; 
and  all  drafts  upon  said  funds  shall  be  made  by  the  president  of  the  board, 
countersigned  bj  the  clerk,  and  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  persona  to 
whom  the  same  sliall  be  paid." 

If  the  Public  School  Society  can  participate  in  these  "  school  moneys  " 
to  an  extent  which  will  enable  it  to  use  any  portion  of  them  to  erect  or  hire 
buildings,  or  purchase  lots,  then  it  can  participate  in  them  to  a  greater 
est«nt  tban  tiie  ward  scliools  can,  and  to  an  extent  which  will  enable  it  to 
apply  them  to  uses  to  which  the  ward  scliools  are  prohibited  from  applying 

But  the  11th  section  says  this  Society  "  shall  particijMite  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent." 

The  13th  section  further  provides,  that  "  if  the  school  moneys  appor- 
tioned agreeably  to  this  section  shall  exceed  the  necessary  and  legal  expenses 
of  either  of  the  sciools  or  societies  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  board  shall 
authorize  the  payment  only  of  such  necessary  and  legal  expenses ;  any  bal- 
ance remaining  in  deposit  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  into  the 
city  treasury." 

The  board,  then,  has  a  duty  to  perform  beyond  the  act  of  apportioning, 
filing  a  copy  of  an  apportionment  made  according  to  the  number  of  schol- 
ars taught,  and  applying  to  the  Common  Council  to  direct  a  deposit  of  the 
moneys  thus  apportioned. 

If,  on  making  such  apportionment,  the  boird  a'ctrtuns  froui  the  report 
of  this  Society  that  the  moneys  thus  apportioned  exceed  tlie  amount  of  the 
actual  annual  expenses  of  the  Society  in  conducting  the  >ehools  for  which 
the  Society  is  entitled  to  draw,  the  board  is  expressly  prohibited  from 
authorizing  the  payment  of  only  such  actpal\xpeDscs  When  I  say  actual 
expenses,  I  assume  none  to  have  been  incurred  except  such  as  will  be 
"  necessary  and  legal,"  The  necessary  and  Iigd  expenses  of  an  honest  and 
intelligent  agent  will  not  exceed  the  actual  espennes  of  his  agency. 

"  The  Board  of  Education  shall  authorize  the  payment  only  of  such 
necessary  and  legal  expenses ; "  and  "  the  Board  of  Education  shall  pay  any 
balance  remaining  in  deposit  at  the  end  of  each  year  "  "  into  the  city  treas- 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board,  then,  to  keep  all  of  the  moneys  "  appor- 
tioned," beyond  the  amounts  sufficient  to  defray  "  the  necessary  and  legal 
expenses  "  of  the  several  schools  and  societies  within  its  control,  until  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  pay  any  balance  remain- 
ing in  deposit  into  the  city  treasury. 

In  this  very  provision  is  contdned  a  clear  prohibition  against  the  Public 
School  Society  using  any  of  the  "  school  moneys  "  to  establish  new  schools. 
It  is  a  clear  answer  to  their  claim,  to  have  all  the  moneys  "  apportioned  "  to 
scholars  according  to  numbers  paid  over  to  them  absolutely.  If  the  Legis- 
lature intended  to  allow  them  to  use  surplus  "  school  moneys  "  to  erect  new 
buildings  and  purchase  new  lots,  why  prohibit  the  board  from  authorizing 
the  payment  to  them  of  all  the  moneys  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  by 
an  "apportionment"  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  taught?    "Why 
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declare  that  the  board  shall  authorize  "  the  payment  only  of  euch  necessary 
and  legal  expenses  "  3 

If  the  act  he  construed  to  prohibit  the  Society  from  establishing  any  new 
"  common  schools,"  this  provision  is  intelligible  and  easily  executed.  But 
if  the  power  he  conceded  to  the  Society  to  establish  as  many  new  schools  as 
it  may  deem  expedient,  and  the  right  he  also  conceded  to  it  to  use  surplus 
"  school  moneys,"  to  purchase  new  lots,  erect  new  buildings,  and  organize 
new  schools,  then  this  provision  ig  unintelligible,  as  this  board  can  never 
conjecture  ■what  its  legal  expenses  for  any  current  year  -will  he;  and  may 
assume  to  withhold  moneys  to  which  the  Society  lias  an  absolute  right,  and 
full  power  to  espend,  when  received,  as  may  suit  its  pleasure. 

The  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Public  School  Society  proves  too  much. 
If  its  construction  of  its  powers  be  correct,  it  can  establish  as  many  new 
schools  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
school  moneys  for  instructing  children  in  such  new  schools.  If  this  be  so, 
then  its  powers  and  rights  are  immeasurably  greater  under  the  act  of  May  7, 
1844,  than  they  were  before  the  act  -was  passed.  The  13th  section  of  that 
act  provides  that  "  any  deficiency  to  meet  the  necessary  legal  expenses  of 
either  of  the  said  schools  or  societies  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  said  city,  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  tax  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  as  provided  in  section  S  of  this  act.  The  Board  of 
Education  shall,  in  all  cases,  certify  to  the  Common  Council  the  cause  of 
such  deScicncy,  and  that  the  same  was  uuavoidable ;  and  unless  such  certifi- 
cate be  made,  the  said  Common  Council  may  refuse  to  raise  the  sum  re- 
quired to  meet  snch  deficiency." 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Common  Council  t»  supply  any  deficiency  to 
meet  the  necessary  legal  expenses  of  the  Society  in  conducting  each  and  all 
of  its  schools  which  arc  entitled  to  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
school  moneys.  If,  then,  the  Society  may  establish  an  indefinite  number  of 
new  schools,  by  mortgaging  their  property  to  raise  money  to  erect  new 
buildings,  may  supply  those  new  schools  with  teachers,  books,  and  station- 
ery—if such  acts  are  legal — if  such  new  schools  may  participate  in  the 
school  moneys,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Common  Council  to  raise  any 
amount  which  may  he  required,  in  addition  to  the  school  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  the  Society,  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  such 
new  schools. 

On  such  a  construction,  the  Public  School  Society  has  an  unlimited  and 
unregulated  power  and  discretion  to  establish  as  many  schools  as  it  may 
deem  expedient,  and  the  Common  Council  must  raise  the  requisite  means  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  conducting  them.  That  Society,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  a  right  (so  far  as  relates  to  its  right  to  claim  and  apply  public 
funds)  to  use  only  its  surplus  of  school  moneys  in  erecting  new  buildings, 
after  amply  compensating  its  teachers  (as  it  was  restricted  by  the  act  of 
April  5,  1817),  has  now  the  right  to  ask  for,  and  be  furnished  with,  the 
means  to  defray  the  necessary  and  legal  expenses  of  any  number  of  new 
schools  which  it  may  see  fit  to  establish.  A  construction  which  leads  to 
such  conclusions  is  absurd. 
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The  act  of  Maj  7,  1844,  abrogated  the  power  of  the  Society  to  establish 
new  scltools  for  tlie  purpose  of  merely  increasing  the  number  of  common 
schools,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  establish  any  new  school.  That 
point  I  will  consider  presently.  I  state  the  proposition  hero  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  that  on  snch  a  construction  of  the  act,  there  is  no 
conflict  in  its  provi  a    1  tli  t    ach  a  d  all  of  them  are  intelligible. 

Under  such  a  tm  t    n   th    b      d    an  easily  determine  what  sum  to 

autliorize  to  be  p  d  t  th  8  tj  The  Society  can,  if  it  has  kept  its 
accounts  properly  irttthb  Ihw.  much  it  paid,  for  the  year  end- 
ing at  the  date  of  tit  ptf  ta  hers,  books,  stationery,  and  fuel, 
for  the  schools  tallhdp  t  My  7,  1844 ;  what  amount  it  paid  for 
rent  of  building  f         t       t     n  m     tgages  of  the  buildings  in  which 

such  schools  we  k  pt  Th  bad  will  authorize  the  payment  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  th  h  1  m  n  y  t  1  fray  the  like  amount  of  expenses 
for  the  cnrrent  y  a  If  f  m  ny  una  dable  '  cause,  they  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  th  y  a  d  1  gal  spenses  of  the  current  year,  the 
board  will  give  th  n  ss  ry  t  flcat  t  make  it  compulsory  on  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  J  pi  th  1  fi  y  I  that  way  the  Society  is  certain 
of  receiving  ample  m  nto  utan  nl  ondnct  efficiently  all  the  schools 
established  when  th  t  w  a  p  sed  If  they  determine  to  establEsL.  more 
schools,  then  it  w  II  b  be  au  th  y  determined  to  execute  the  duties 
which  the  offlc  rs  1  t  d  nnd  th  at  were  elected  to  perform.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  th  fli  rs  1  ted  nd  this  act  to  organize  new  schools 
whenever  and  wh  th  y  n  "ssary  Suppose  these  officers  pass  upon 
an  application  for  a  new  school,  and  decide  that  one  is  not  necessary  in  the 
place  designated.  The  officers  of  the  Public  School  Society,  in  their  great- 
er experience  and  sounder  discretion,  determine  it  expedient  to  establish, 
and  do  establish,  one  there.  The  moneys  apportioned  to  the  Society,  after 
paying  its  other  expenses,  are  insufficient  to  defny  any  part  ot  the  necessary 
and  legal  expenses  of  this  new  school.  How  can  this  board  certify  that 
such  expenses  were  unavoidable  ?  Unless  this  board  does  so  certify,  the 
Sodety  has  no  ceitaintj  of  obtaining  money  to  mee*  the  deficiency  And 
yet,  if  its  powers  are  sucb  aa  it  has  urged  here,  it  I'l  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  supply  that  deficiency. 

The  only  construction  which  can  be  given  to  the  act  which  will  render 
its  provisions  harmonious,  is  this :  The  Public  School  Society  is  deprived 
of  the  power  to  increase  the  number  of  its  schools.  This  board  shall  au- 
thorize the  payment  to  it  of  only  sufflcient  moneys  to  defray  the  necessary 
and  legal  expenses  of  "  the  schools  "  which  had  been  established  by  it  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1844 ;  and  if  all  the  moneys  "  apportioned  "  to  it  are  insuf- 
ficient to  defray  those  expenses,  the  deficiencies  shall  be  supplied.  By  that 
rule,  it  will  participate  "  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent "  as 
the  ward  schools.  By  any  other  rule,  it  will  participate  in  a  different  man- 
ner and  to  a  different  extent. 

The  Society  cannot  strengthen  its  claim  by  invoking  that  provision 
which  declares  that  the  moneys  appropriated  shall  "  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  purposes  of  common  schools." 
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The  erection  of  school-houses,  the  purchase  or  hiring  of  lots,  ia  not  a 
"purpose"  t<j  which  the  ward  schools  or  their  officers  can  applj  this  money. 
It  is  not  a  use  to  which  it  can  be  applied  under  the  common  school  law  of 
the  State.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  tolerate  the  position  that  such  a 
class  of  expenditures  is  legitimately  for  common  school  puiposes,  when  the 
acts  of  that  Society  are  in  question,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  expenditures 
would  not  be  for  common  school  purposes  when  the  acts  of  the  ward  officera 
and  of  this  board  were  in  question. 

Heither  can  that  Society  strengthen  its  claim  by  that  part  of  the  13th 
section  which  provides  that,  "  if  any  school  shall  have  lieen  '  organized ' 
since  the  last  annual  apportionment,  '  it  shall  bo  entitled  to  draw  for  the 
scholars  taught  in  it.' " 

That  clause  clearly  refers  to  schools  organized  by  the  ward  officers  and 
this  board.  The  3d  section  declares  that  the  schools  organized  under  this 
act  shall  he  designated  "  ward  schools."  The  8th,  0th,  and  10th  sections 
provide  how  these  schools  shall  be  organized.  The  11th  section  provides 
that  the  various  schools  enumerated  in  it  shall  participate  ia  the  school 
moneys  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  herein  provided  in 
respect  to  such  schools  as  may  be  organized  under  this  act. 

Section  la  provides  for  the  apportionment  of  all  the  school  moneys, 
"except  so  much  as  shall  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  organizing  new  schools."  Then  comes  the  provision  that,  "  if  any 
school  shall  have  been  organized  since  the  last  apportionment,"  &c. 

Thus  this  clause  incontestably  refers  to  "any  school  organized  under  this 
act."  The  great  object  for  which  this  act  was  passed  was  to  oi^anize  new 
schools.  The  possibility  of  the  Public  School  Society  organizing  a' new 
school  is  not  alluded  to  throughout  the  act. 

Nothing  can  be  found  to  support  the  claim  of  the  Public  School  Society 
in  the  36th  section  of  the  act,  which  requires  them  to  report  annually  "  the 
whole  number  of  schools  within  their  jurisdiction."  To  make  an  argument 
out  of  that  provision,  it  must  bo  aasumod  that  this  a«t  contemplates  that 
the  number  of  their  schools  will  or  may  be  increased.  I  shall  undertake  to 
show  that  the  act  contemplates  that  the  number  of  their  schools  may,  and 
probably  wiU,  be  diminished ;  that  some  subsequent  report  will  show  a 
diminished  number  of  schools  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that,  too, 
though  they  perform  their  full  and  whole  duty  to  the  public,  and  do  it  well. 

The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  School,  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  School,  the  school  of  the  Mechanics'  Society,  the  Harlem  School, 
the  Torkville  Public  School,  the  Manhattanville  Free  School,  the  Hamilton 
Free  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  school  of  the  Leake  and 
Watts  Orphan  House,  the  school  connected  with  the  Almshouse,  and  the 
school  of  the  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colored  Orphans,  also  have 
the  right,  as  well  as  "the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,"  to  partici- 
pate in  the  school  moneys  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
ward  schools.  The  trustees  or  managers  of  these  various  schools  and  socie- 
ties are  also  required,  by  section  86,  to  report  annually  and  severally  "  the 
whole  number  of  schools  within  their  jurisdiction."    And  yet,  by  section 
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11,  it  is  only  "  the  school,"  the  single  and  solitary  school  of  each  of  them, 
that  can  participate  in  the  school  moneya.  Either  of  those  Hocieties  can 
make  as  strong  an  argument  on  section  36,  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a  "  new 
school "  of  theirs  to  participate  in  the  sctool  moneys,  aa  the  Public  School 
Society, 

That  Society  cannot  strengthen  its  claim  hy  appealing  to  the  concluding 
clause  of  section  11,  which  provides  that  "  titles  to  all  school  property,  real 
or  personal,  hereafter  purchased  from  all  moneys  derived  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  school  fund,  or  raised  hy  taxation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York." 

Before  the  act  of  May  7,  1844  was  pa^se  1  that  Society  held  a  lai^c 
amount  of  moneys  derived  from  the  distnbut  on  of  the  school  fund,"  and 
raised  by  taxation  in  the  city  of  New  lork  which  by  the  act  of  April  18, 

1843,  that  Society  was  authorized  to  expend  in  purchasing  lots  and  erecting 
buildings.  But  the  latter  act  required  the  title  to  all  school  property  pur- 
chased with  such  moneys  to  be  vested  in  the  city  Corporation. 

Those  moneys  had  not  been  wholly  expended  when  the  act  of  May  7, 

1844,  was  passed.  The  act  of  April  18,  1S43,  was  repealed  by  the  act  of 
May  7,  1844. 

Hence,  the  latter  act  required  the  Society,  if  it  used  that  balance  to  pur- 
chase school  property,  to  vest  the  title  to  all  p  p  rtv  whi  h  they  sh  uld 
thereafter  purchase  with  those  moneys,  in  the  C  p  at  n  Th  1 1  to  all 
they  had  previously  bought  with  it  had  b    n  al    ady  e  ted     f  the 

officers  of  that  Society  did  their  duty.    The  L  gislatur    d  d  not  rnt  nd  by 
repealing  the  act  of  1843,  to  give  that  surplu    t    th    8       ty     That  b  dy 
intem3ed  that,  though  real  or  personal  estate    1  ould  h    pu    has  d  aft     th 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1843,  with  that  money,  tl  at  th    t  tl    t      u  1  real       p 
eonal  estate  should  he  vested  in  the  Corporation. 

This  view  answers  the  whole  argument  made  in  behalf  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1844. 

The  50th  section  of  tiiis  act  repeals  the  acts  of  April  11,  1843,  April  18, 
1843,  and  all  other  acts  specially  applicable  to  public  or  common  schools  in 
this  city  and  county,  so  far  as  the  same  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

The  act  of  1842  was  unlike  the  act  of  1844.  The  13tii  section  provided 
that  "  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society "  "  shall  he  subject  to  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  said  commissioners  of  .the  respective  wards  in 
which  any  of  the  said  schools  now  are  or  hereafter  may  he  located,"  The 
act  of  1843  had  the  same  provision.  This  clearly  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools  by  the  Society.  There  ia  no  snch proviaionin  the 
act  of  1844. 

The  15th  section  of  the  act  of  1843  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
apportion  the  school  inonoys  among  all  the  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  taught ;  and  section  16  made  it  the  duty  of  the  ward  commission- 
ers, when  they  received  this  money,  to  apply  it  at  once  to  the  iise  of  those 
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Bchools  according  to  tte  apportionment.     The  act  of  1843  had  the  aame 
provisiona. 

By  the  act  of  1844,  the  money  which  goes  fo  this  Society  is  not  paid  to 
the  wacd  commissioners,  but  is  bo  far  placed  under  the  ooutro!  of  this  hoard, 
that  the  board  is  prohibited  from  authorizing  the  payment  of  only  enough 
of  the  moneys  apportioned,  to  defray  the  necessary  and  legal  expenses  of 
the  Society  in  conducting  the  schools  entitled  to  participate  in  these 
moneys. 

Why  could  not  that  Society,  after  it  had  lecciTed  an  apportionment 
under  the  act  of  1843,  use  those  moneys  to  establish  new  schools?  The 
reasons  are  these :  the  11th  section  of  that  act  repealed  all  acts  "  and  all 
provisions  therein  providing  for,  or  directing,  or  concerning  the  diabnrsing 
or  appropriation  of  the  funds  created  or  applicable  to  common  school  edu- 
cation in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,"  so  far  as  the  same  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

That  act  made  two  funds :  one,  to  oi^anize  new  schools,  which  was 
placed  under  the  excIuMve  control  of  the  ward  officers;  the  other,  to  defray 
the  espensea  of  schools  fully  organized.  Hence,  althongh  the  Society  had 
more  money  apportioned  to  it,  and  receired  more  mqncy,  than  was  required 
to  delray  the  expenses  of  its  established  schools,  it  could  not  use  the  surplua 
to  establish  new  schools.  Section  9  of  that  act,  like  section  S  of  the  act  of 
1844,  directed  that  the  school  moneys  thus  apportioned  shonld  he  applied 
esclusirely  to  the  purposes  "  of  common  schools  in  said  city." 

The  general  act  in  relation  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  which, 
by  the  act  of  1843,  was  extended  to  this  city,  did  not  i  1  f  u  f,  u  h 
moneys  to  purchase  lots,  or  hire  or  erect  school-house  but  th  t  ary 
prohibited  such  use  of  them.  It  was,  then,  inconsiste  t  with  th  p  vis 
of  the  act  of  1843  for  the  Public  School  Society  to  us  h  'le  n  y  f  y 
such  purpose.     In  1848,  the  Legislature  authorized  th   n  t  th        hi 

moneys  which  they  received  for  "  any  of  the  purpoic      f      m  hi 

instruction,  which  they  were  authorized  hy  law  tod       bfrethps^ 
of  the  act  of  April  11,  1843.     This  amendment  gav         tli  nty  f     d     that 
which  the  act  of  1843  did  not  allow  to  be  done. 

There  is  no  such  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  1844.  The  latter  act 
only  gives  the  right  to  "  participate  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent "  as  the  ward  schools.  The  extent  to  which  the  ward  schools  can 
participate,  is  such  as  will  defray  the  espense  of  schools  fully  organized  and 
established.  Neither  the  ward  officers  nor  this  board  can  employ  these 
moneys  to  establish  new  schools. 

The  Public  School  Society,  in  their  annual  report  for  1845,  declared  that 
they  understood  such  to  he  the  fair  meaning  and  force  of  the  act  of  1844. 
At  page  4  of  that  report,  the  Society  expressed  its  own  deliberate  judgment 
of  its  powers  under  the  act  of  May  7,  1844,  in  these  words : 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April,  1844  (meaning  May  7,  1844,  as 
that  is  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act),  it  is  understood  the  board 
prohibited  from  the  further  erection  of  buildings ;  and  it  is  even  doub 
whether  they  are  authorized  to  pay  rent  on  school  premises,  or  interest 
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(he  large  debt,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  tax,  they  ivere  induced 
to  incnr  by  mortgaging  several  of  the  school-ljuildings,  from  time  to  time, 
during  a  series  of  years  past,  in  order  to  meet,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
pressing  -wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  population. 

The  Society  now  claim  not  only  that  such  opinion  was  erroneous,  but 
that  they  have  the  power,  under  that  act,  to  establish  as  many  schools  and 
erect  aa  many  buildings  aa  they  please ;  that  such  schools  will  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  "  school  moneys,"  and  that  such  moneys  may  be  applied 
to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  such  new  buildings.  The  view  of  the  law 
which  the  Society  espreased  in  their  annual  report  for  1845,  waa  undonbt- 
edly  correct ;  but  that  view  the  Society  now  repudiate. 

The  last  and  main  ground  on  ■which  the  Public  School  Society  rests  its 
claims,  is  the  power  given  by  the  act  incorporating  it.  Its  learned  advocate 
contended  that  this  Society  "  had  a  nght  by  law— the  law  of  its  creation — 
to  build  as  many  school-houses  and  open  as  many  schools  as  it  pleased ; " 
that  tjiis  right  was  indestructible,  and  that  the  Li'gislature  could  not  abro- 
gate it. 

To  the  first  proposition,  in  the  broad  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  I 
cannot  subsciibe. 

The  Society,  in  its  origin,  was  an  eleemosynary  institution — it  was  a 
charity  school.  The  objects  of  its  bounty  were  precisely  defined.  The  act 
of  incorporation  (passed  April  9,  1805)  recites  "  that  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
others,  have  associated  themselves  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  establishing  a 
free  school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  education  of  the  chUdreo  of 
persons  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by,  any  religious  society." 

The  2d  section  of  that  act  gave  power  to  the  trustees,  for  the  lime  being, 
to  establish  two  or  more  free  schools,  when  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation,  at  a  general  meeting,  by  a  majority  of  all  of  them,  "  shall 
judge  it  expedient,  for  the  more  fully  extending  the  benefits  of  education 
to  poor  children,  agreeably  to  the  benevolent  design  of  the  said  associa- 

The  act  of  April  1, 1808,  extended  "  the  powers  "  of  the  Society  "  to  all 
children  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous  education,"  and  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  "  The  Free  School  Society  of  Now  York," 

This  was  the  whole  extent  of  its  powers  down  to  January  28,  1S36.  I 
deny  that  the  Society  had  the  right  to  establish  more  schools  than  could  be 
employed  to  teach  children  who  were  "  the  proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous 
education."  Its  powers,  conferred  by  the  law  of  its  creation,  had  this 
extent,  and  no  more. 

Conceding  these  powers  to  be  irrepealable,  and  the  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  establishes  an  abstract  right,  which,  practically,  is  a  mere 
abstraction,  and  nothing  else.  It  can  have  no  occasion  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  schools  to  instruct  children  of  this  description.  A  tithe  of  its 
established  schools  will  accommodate  all  the  indigent  children  who  are  the 
proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous  education.  If  by  that  phrase  is  meant  such 
children  as  cannot  acquire  a  common  school  education  without  the  exercise 
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of  tie  bounty  of  the  benevolent  members  of  this  Society,  then  it  may  be 
answered  that  this  city  contains  now  no  snch  children.  If  there  are  not 
schools  enough  to  8CCommo<late  all  children,  whether  their  parents  are  rich 
or  poor,  or  do  or  do  not  belong  to  any  religions  society,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  ward  officers,  and  of  this  board,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  have 
no  pauper  scholars  in  this  city.  Kone  need  go  a-begging  for  admission  to  a 
common  school.  All  are  provided  for.  The  power  of  the  Society  to  pro- 
vide schools  for  pauper  children  has  been  reduced  to  a  skeleton  abstraction, 
by  the  intelligence,  liberality,  and  humanity  of  our  citizens.  They  have 
provided  a  system  under  which  all  can  be  educated  on  common  terms,  with 
common  rights,  and  without  any  one  having  the  power  to  point  to  any 
other  as  a  beneficiary.  Each  can  feel  the  consciousness  of  a  ci)mmon  inde- 
pendence, of  equality  of  privileges  and  rights. 

In  1836,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  this  Society  was  made  the  agent  or 
instrument  of  the  public  in  disseminating  common  school  education.  That 
act  made  it  its  duty  to  "  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  in  the 
city  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  the  extent  of  its  means."  By  that  act, 
the  same  agency  was  entrusted  to  that  Society  whicli,  by  the  act  of  May  7, 
1844,  is  entrusted  to  the  officers  elected  under  the  latter,  but  with  this  strik- 
ing difference  :  the  latter  officers  are  not  limited  in  the  amount  of  duty  by 
"  the  extent  of  their  means."  They  are  required  to  supply  all  needed  ac- 
commodations, and  draw  on  their  constituents  tbr  the  means  to  defray  the 
expense.  It  is  as  much  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the 
act  of  1830,  as  the  act  of  1844.  The  latter  act  has  repealed  the  former. 
The  officers  elected  under  the  act  of  1844  are  charged  with  doing  the  whole 
duty  which  the  act  of  18^6  chained  that  Society  to  perform,  so  far  as  its 
means  might  extend. 

The  act  of  January  20,  1829,  gave  power  to  that  Society,  on  complying 
with  certain  formalities,  and  on  the  resolution  of  a  miyoritj  of  the  whole 
Bumber  of  trustees  at  a  regular  meeting,  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  any  subse- 
quent regular  meeting,  declaring  it  "  necessary  and  proper"  so  to  do,  to 
mortgage  any  of  it«  propertv  "  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
objects  of  the  said  Bociety,  as  the  same  are  set  forth  and  expressed  in  any 
of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  thereto." 

So  far  as  thej  are  authorized  to  mortgage,  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects 
expressed  in  the  act  of  1836,  the  power  is  clearly  repealabie,  and  has  been 
repealed.  The  Society  has  no  power  to  mortgage  their  property,  to  run  a 
race  of  competition  with  a  public  body  which  is  chained  with  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  entire  common  school  education  in  the  city.  Although 
the  Society  may  have  the  abstract  right  to  mortgage,  to  raise  means  to  erect 
buildings  and  open  new  schools  to  instruct  poor  children,  who  are  the 
proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous  edueatioii,  we  must  do  the  Legislature  the 
justice  to  suppose  they  could  not  have  contemplated  that  the  Society  would 
resolve  it  to  be  "necessary  and  proper"  so  to  do,  after  ample  means  had 
been  provided  for  the  edueatioii  of  all  children  in  the  city. 

The  50th  section  of  the  act  of  1844  repeals  all  laws  inconsistent  with  its 
own  provisions,  especially  relating  to  the  pnblic  or  common  schools.     It 
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repeals  the  act  of  1836,  which  made  that  Society  the  agent  of  the  public  to 
educate  all  childrea,  and  created  a  claas  of  officeis  to  perform  that  sacred 
dutj,  and  no  other. 

It  repealed  the  power  of  the  Society  to  mortgage  their  property  for  any 
auch  purpose.  It  repealed  their  power  to  establish  "  common  schools," 
properly  so  called. 

It  repealed,  as  the  act  of  1843  in  effect  did,  the  law  of  Fehruajy  37, 
1807,  which  gave  the  Society  $1,000  annually  out  of  the  excise  duties. 

It  repealed  the  act  of  March  80,  1811,  which  gave  the  Society  annually 
an  additional  $500  out  of  the  excise  duties,  "  to  prorqote  the  benevolent 
objects  of  the  said  corporation."  The  act  of  1844  makes  the  taxation  which 
it  anthorizee  a  substitute  for,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  extent  of,  all  assess- 
ments for  common  school  education. 

It  repeals  all  laws  authorizing  the  Public  School  Society  to  receive  any 
more  of  the  school  moneys  than  may  be  required  to  defray  the  necessary 
and  legal  expenses  of  the  schools  in  existence  when  that  act  was  passed,  ami 
prohibits  this  board  from  authorizing  the  payment  to  it  of  more  than  such 
expenses. 

All  such  provisions  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  May  7,  1844. 

"Under  this  construction  of  the  act,  the  schools  of  this  Society  may,  and 
probably  will,  decrease  in  number.  So  far  as  they  are  ratablished  in  leased 
buildings,  they  will  terminate  with  the  expiration  of  the  leases.  When  they 
are  terminated,  if  a  new  school  is  needed,  the  ward  officers  and  this  board 
must  establish  one.  In  that  event,  the  Society  will  have  occasion  to  report 
3  decreased  number  of  schools  "  within  their  jurisdiction."  They  may  not 
resolve  it  to  be  necessary  and  proper  to  mortgage  their  property  to  supply 
ita  place,  when  they  consider  that  the  people  have  elected  officers,  made  it 
their  duty  to  supply  the  desired  accommodations,  and  giren  them  power  to 
command  the  means  to  defray  the  necessary  expense. 

These  considerations  show,  as  I  think,  conclusively,  tliat  the  Society  has 
no  power  to  establish  new  "  common  schools,"  properly  so  called,  nor  any 
right  to  mortgage  its  property  for  any  such  purpose.  Its  original  power  to 
establish  free  schools  for  the  education  ot  poor  children  is  at  best  but  a  mere 
abstract  right,  without  there  being  practically  any  such  objects  to  call  for 
its  exercise.  Its  present  schools  will  more  than  accommodate  all  of  that 
description  which  in  legal  contemplation  canexist,  while  there  is  a  body  of 
officers  existing  under  an  act  which  imposes  the  duty  and  furnishes  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  education  of  all  children  in  the  city. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  that  the  Society  should  regret  that  its  pres- 
ent powers  will  confine  its  new  operations  to  the  benevolent  and  charitable 
designs  of  its  founders.  A  laudable  ambition  may  have  disposed  its  mem- 
bers not  only  to  desire  the  education  of  the  indigent,  but  also  of  the  chil- 
dren of  those  parents  who  may  feel  competent  to  construct  a  system  adapt- 
ed to  their  vpauts,  and  which  the  public  may  so  fully  approve,  that  they  will 
feel  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  sustaining  it. 

They  certainly  cannot  regret  the  substitution  of  a  new  agency  for  man- 
aging public  instruction,  unless  they  are  conscious  that  they  can  perform  the 
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same  high  duty  with  more  economy,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  pul>- 
lic  wants.  Tha  passage  of  the  act  of  1844  is  no  reflection  upon  the  intelli- 
gencB,  patriotism,  or  fidelity  of  their  officers.  The  public  sense  of  the  value 
of  their  services  is  evinced  by  tiie  provision,  which  aupplies  ample  means  to 
continue  their  eatablished  echools  with  success  and  efficiency. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  people  should  desire  the  election  by  tliem- 
selves  of  officers  who  have  the  power  of  subjecting  them  to  taxation,  and 
the  espenditure  of  their  money  for  public  purposes.  It  would  seem  all  fit 
and  proper  that  it  should  be  so.  Public  attention  ia  evidently  eufflciently 
observing  of  the  action  of  the  school  officers  to  indicate  that,  if  they  fail  to 
meet  public  expectation,  successors  will  be  elected  to  fill  their  places,  who 
will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  increased  jntelligeuce  and  effi- 
ciency. 

The  posaeasion  of  power  by  the  Public  School  Society,  equal  to  that  of 
the  ward  officers,  to  organize  new  schools,  can  only  be  desired  for  the  patri- 
otic purpose  of  proving  the  Society  to  be  a  better  public  agent  than  the 
officers  elected  under  the  act  of  1844.  Two  agents  ec[uaily  good,  when 
either  one  can  do  the  whole  duty,  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  XJoless 
the  Public  School  Society  can  serve  the  public  better  than  their  offlcera,  the 
exercise  of  the  same  powers  concurrently  by  both  would  not  promise  any 
practical  utility.  As  the  law  now  is,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Society  has  not  the  power  which  it  claims,  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  doubts,  it  generously  invites  this  board  to  unite  with  it  in  an 
application  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  to  it.  That  ia  a  matter  which,  I 
think,  properly  helongs  to  the  people,  by  whom  the  members  of  thia  board 
were  elected.  The  application,  when  made,  should  be  made  by  them,  and 
not  by  their  officers,  who  were  elected  to  execute  the  law  as  it  is. 

The  board  cannot  properly  devote  itself  officially  to  any  thing  else  than 
a  full  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  trust  confided  to  it,  and  to  an  impartial 
and  firm  execution  of  the  law  which  defines  it«  powers  and  prescribes  the 
rule  of  its  action.  I  think  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  expressly  prohib- 
ited by  that  law  from  authorizing  the  payment  to  the  Public  School  Society 
of  any  greater  amount  of  the  school  moneys  than  shall  be  sufficient  to 
defray  the  necessary  and  legal  expenses  of  "  the  schools  "  established  and 
within  its  jurisdiction  at  the  time  that  act  was  passed. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Boeworth's  remarks,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Mason's  amendment,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  afflrmative. 

Wlieii  tlie  resolution  was  reported  to  the  trustees  of  the  Soci- 
ety, the  subject  was  referred  to  tiie  Executive  Committee,  with 
directions  to  memoriahze  the  Legislature  for  a  declaratory  act, 
defining  the  powers  of  the  Society.  Tliis  course  was  according- 
ly taken,  and  on  tlie  4tli  of  March,  1848,  the  following  bill  was 
passed,  and  became  a  law : 
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J%e  People  of  the  State  of  Hem  York,  ryiresented  in  Senate  and  Addembly,  do 

enact  as  foUow»  : 

Sec.  1.  Any  schools  which  have  been  established  by  the  Public  School 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  entitled  "  An 
Act  more  Effectually  to  ProTJde  for  Common  School  Education  in  the  City 
of  New  York,"  passed  May  7, 1844,  may  be  continued  and  supported,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  public  money  apportioned  to  said  Soci- 
ety, in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  established  before  the  passage 
of  said  act ;  but  the  said  Public  School  Society  shall  not  establi&h  any  new 
school  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  3;  The  said  Public  School  Society  have  power  to  purchase,  erect,  or 
hbe  other  buildings  in  place  of  those  now  occupied  by  their  schools,  ■when- 
ever it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  said  schools  now  existing. 

Sec  3.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Tliis  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  Society  set  tlie  question 
at  rest,  and  the  trustees  saw  that  they  had  reached  the  limits  of 
their  sphere  of  labor,  and  that  thenceforth  their  energies  were  to 
be  employed  in  imparting  the  highest  efficiency  to  the  schools 
then  under  their  care. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1847,  at  which  time  Geokge  T,  Teimble  was  elected 
President,  whi^h  of&ce  he  held  up  to  the  day  on  which  the  Soci- 
ety terminated  its  existence. 

LisDLET  McKEAY,  the  late  President,  was,  at  the  time,  on  a 
visit  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  whither  he  had  sailed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health.  But  the  long  life  of  usefulness  which  he  had 
spent  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and,  on  his  return  voyage,  lie  was 
called  to  sleep  in  peace,  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

lu  May,  1849,  A.  P.  Halsey,  the  Treasurer,  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  Joshua  S.  Undekhill  was  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

It  being  deemed  expedient  to  close  the  primarj-  school  in 
Oak  street,  and  dispose  of  the  property,  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  selling  it  at  the  price  of  |8,000,  which  the  Society 
accepted,  and  it  was  transferred  to  its  new  owners. 

The  demands  made  npon  the  treasury  became  so  much  great- 
er than  its  resources,  that  the  trustees  found  themselves  obliged 
to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  special  appropriations  to 
meet  deficiencies.  These  deficiencies  were  usually  provided  for, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  until  1850,  when  an  application  was  made 
for  $50,140.10,  the  deficit  existing  at  that  time.     The  Board  of 
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Education  granted  $35,000,  leaving  $15,000  unprovided  for,  as 
liable  to  objection  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  relative  to 
expenditures  for  property,  the  title  of  wliicli  had  not  been  vested 
in  the  city.  In  1851,  the  application  was  urged  anew,  and 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  submitted  a  report  adverse  to  the  appropriation.  When 
the  result  was  communicated  to  the  tmstees  of  the  Society,  a 
resolution  was  immediately  presented,  in  the  following  form : 

Seaohed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  it  is  expedient  to  repeat  a  tender  of  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty held  by  the  Society  to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sanction  of  the  final  clause  of  the  act  of  January  38, 1826, 
relating  thereto. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  matter  were  directed  to  visit  Albany,  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  pi-otect  the  rights  and 
privileges 'of  the  Society,  a  bill  being  then  under  consideration 
I'elative  to  the  school  systems  of  the  city.  The  committee  dis- 
charged the  duty  assigned  thera,  and  reported  that  a  section  had 
heen  introduced  into  the  bill,  which  had  become  a  law,  which 
contained  the  following  proviso  : 

Bat  nothing  in  this  act  shall  take  away  from  the  Public  School  Society 
any  right  which  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed ;  and  the  Board  of  Education 
are  authorized  to  provide  the  Public  School  Society  with  all  necessary 
moneys  to  make  all  proper  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  in  the 
various  achool-preraisea  occupied  by  them. 

The  year  1852  brought,  at  its  commencement,  a  formal  com- 
munication from  the  Board  of  Education  relative  to  an  event 
which  had  already  been  freely  discussed  as  impending,  and 
likely  to  he  consummated  at  a  not  distant  period — the  union  of 
the  two  systems,  and  the  harmonizing  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
common  schools  in  the  city  under  one  Central  Board.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  January  26tli,  a  communication  was  laid 
before  them,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  of  Education 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  relative  to  a  plan  of  union.  Messrs.  Geoi^e  T. 
Trimble,  Peter  Cooper,  and  Joseph  B.  Collins  were  named  as 
the  Committee  of  Conference,  to  which  Messrs.  Charles  E,  Pier- 
son  and  James  F.  Depeyster  were  subsequently  added. 
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In  May,  the  board  decided  to  borrow  $40,000  on  bond  and 
mortgage  of  their  property,  that  amount  being  necessary  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  schools,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  directed  to  take  the  usual  coiirse  for  obtaining  that 
amount. 

In  November,  the  trustees  resolved  to  sell  the  primary  school 
in  Twenty-fifth  street,  between  Madison  and  Fourth  avenues ; 
and  in  January,  1853,  information  being  given  that  Duane  street 
would  be  widened  by  the  addition  of  twenty-iive  feet  from  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  and  that  the  property  known  as  No.  10 
could  be  sold  for  a  considerable  sum,  Messrs,  Linns  W.  Stevens, 
William  H.  Neilson,  Jaines  F.  Depeyster,  and  George  T.  Trim- 
ble were  appointed  to  i-eport  on  the  expediency  of  the  sale. 
This  measure  became  more  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the 
building  would  be  reduced  to  so  small  a  size  as  to  be  practically 
valueless,  and  also  that  a  large  wai-d  school,  under  the  cai-e  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  had  been  erected  in  the  vicinity,  at  the 
corner  of  North  Moore  and  Varick  streets.  The  committee  were 
directed  to  take  only  preliminai-y  steps  toward  the  sale  of  the 
property,  bo  that  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  bill  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  systems  should  be  known.  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  bill,  the  property  should  be  sold. 
The  bill  failed  at  the  regular  session,  and  the  property  was  sold 
to  Thomas  Hope,  for  $39,900.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  Society.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  sale,  the  school  was  closed  on 
the  30th  of  June,  and  the  premises  which  had  so  long  been  occu- 
pied for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  vii-- 
tue,  and  religion  (the  building  was  long  occupied  for  a  Sunday 
school),  was  divei-ted  to  very  diiferent  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


Corporate  and  Popular  Boards  of  School  Officers— RcBources— Importance  of  a  OdE- 
fonn  System — Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education — Committee  of  Conference 
Appointed— Baa ia  of  Union  Adopted — Proposed  School  Bill — Proceedings  of  the 
Societj — Legialatire  Compromiaes — Eitra  Session — Bill  Passed — Commis^onera 
and  Truatfles  Appointed  by  the  Society- Transfer  of  Property  to  the  Corporation 
— Report  of  the  Committee — Address  of  Peter  Cooper — Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education — Reception  of  the  Members  appointed  by  the  Society — Resolutions 
of  Bon.  Erastns  C.  Benedict,  President  of  the  Board— Remarks  of  William  D. 
Murphy,  Esq. 

The  influence  of  the  popular  Bentiment,  combined  with  tlie 
embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  dissimilarities  of  the  system 
of  the  Public  School  Society  and  that  established  by  the  law  of 
18i3,  became  more  apparent  every  year.  How  far  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  a  great  metropolis  is  likely  to  be  affected,  in  its 
partisan  relations,  where  the  school  officers  are  chosen  at  a  gen- 
eral election,  longer  experience  in  the  city  of  New  York  will 
probably  demonstrate.  But  the  Board  of  Education  having 
been  in  existence  about  ten  years,  and  being  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  popnlar  suffrage,  it  was  calculated  to  attract 
the  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  the  population.  The  Board 
of  Education  exercised  a  control  over  the  common  school  mon- 
eys, which  were,  in  the  early  yeare  of  the  board,  carefully 
guarded.  The  revenue  of  the  Public  School  Society  was  found 
to  be  insufficient  for  its  expenditures,  and  a  more  frec[uent  and 
urgent  resort  was  had  to  obtaining  moneys  either  by  the  sale  of 
property,  or  on  bond  and  mortgage.  The  applicatious  made  on 
several  occasions  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  amount  of 
certain  deficiencies,  were  always  warmly  contested  in  that  body, 
and,  on  several  occasions,  were  granted  only  in  part,  and  even 
in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
who  reported  adversely  on  the  question  of  the  appropriations. 
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The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society  had  been  clearly  de- 
fined, as  was  supposed,  by  the  amendments  of  1843  and  18ii ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  special  provisions  of  "  the  declaratory 
act,"  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  issue  raised,  that  the 
Society  had  no  right  to  open  new  schools  and  erect  new  build- 
ings— the  expansive  power  of  the  school  administration  being 
deemed  to  lie  only  in  the  Central  Board,  which  had  the  power 
to  grant  or  refuse  the  application  of  the  boards  of  school  officers 
of  the  several  wards  of  the  city. 

The  ample  means  placed  by  law  at  the  disposal  of  the  bo^d 
were  partially  expended  in  the  erection  of  substantial  school- 
houses,  the  first  of  which  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
Society,  with  the  difference  that  the  basement-story,  instead  of 
being  sunt  four  or  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  was 
■  built  above  ground,  thus  giving  improved  light  and  ventilation. 
A  competition,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  wards  in  regard 
to  the  size,  character,  and  appointments  of  the  school  edifices, 
until  the  whole  system  of  large  and  noble  buildings  became  dis- 
cussed both  as  an  economical  and  educational  necessity  and  ad- 
vantage. The  contrast  thus  drawn  between  the  imposing  struc- 
tures of  the  ward  schools  and  those  of  the  Society  was  more 
marked  every  year.  The  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  old  to  the 
new  schools  was  constant,  and  yet  tlie  Society  was  steadily 
increasing  tlie  number  of  its  pupils  from  the  thousands  of  resi- 
dents who  were  annually  swelling  the  mighty  tide  of  population 
at  a  rate  scarcely  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  These 
and  other  causes  had  at  last  evidently  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  which  the  Society  should  labor.  Its 
long-urged  purpose  of  establishing  daily  normal  schools  of  a 
high  and  commanding  character,  and  a  high  school  or  academy 
for  collegiate  education,  were  placed  altogether  beyond  its  grasp. 
In  ten  years,  the  schools  of  the  new  system  had  already  outnum- 
bered those  of  the  Society.  A  noble  institution  had  been  found- 
ed, and  a  building  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000,  for  the 
"  Free  Academy,"  and  the  financial  power,  very  far  exceeding 
in  amount  tlie  fondest  hopes  of  the  Society,  had  been  exercised 
in  the  rapid  development  and  execution  of  plans  which  they  had 
cherished  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

An  objection  had  long  been  urged  against  the  Society.    By 
its  charter,  it  was  an  "  association  "  of  voluntary  members.    The 
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trustees  and  Executive,  elected  by  the  body  itself,  were  responsible 
to  the  Society,  and  the  elections  were  therefore  only  calculated 
to  mabe  the  governing  power  perpetuate  itself.  The  popular 
sympathies  in  favor  of  an  unrestTicted  system,  as  opposed  to  a 
"  close  corporation,"  were  easily  excited,  and  the  advocates  of 
change,  innovation,  or  of  denominational  pretensions,  were  loud 
and  persistent  in  their  condemnation  of  this  feature  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society,  On  a  number  of  occasions,  from  the 
time  of  the  controversy  with  the  Baptists,  in  1822,  down  to  the  ■ 
BTiccessfiil  contest  maintained  against  it,  from  1840  to  1842,  tlio 
climax  which  gave  the  highest  force  to  ai-gument,  statistics,  and 
appeals,  was  the  fact  that  the  Society  was  a  "  close  corporation." 
Neither  the  labors,  the  discipline,  the  system,  nor  the  character 
of  the  Society  could  be  impeached,  except  upon  sectarian  appeals 
for  a  portion  of  the  school  fimd,  or  by  men  who  were  willing  to 
make  it  subserve  a  temporary  purpose  for  political  exaltation 
and  preferment.  The  character  of  its  officers  and  members,  their 
positions  in  business  and  social  circles,  their  integrity  and  con- 
scientiousness, their  prudence  and  economy,  exercised  even  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  schools  from  necessity,  were  beyond 
reproach  or  attack.  Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  an  institution  of  such  extent,  and  authorized  to  ex- 
pend BO  much  public  money  annually,  been  conducted  with  such 
scrupulous  care  in  regard  to  its  expenditures  ;  and  none  has  ever 
surpassed  it  in  the  results  of  its  labors  with  the  same  amount  of 
means. 

The  most  liberal  and  enlightened  friends  of  education  in  the 
city  could  not  remain  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  the  prejudices 
which  Jiad  been  aroused  could  not  soon  be  overcome,  and  that, 
however  perfect  a  corporate  system  of  public  instruction  might 
be  made,  were  its  resources  sufficient,  the  day  had  passed  for  a 
full  development  of  the  scheme  of  the  Public  School  Society. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  interests  of  public  education  in  the 
city  demanded  a  uniform  system,  under  the  care  of  one  Central 
Board,  which  should  combine,  if  possible,  a  conservative  charac- 
ter with  that  of  the  popular  prestige.  The  decision  of  this 
proposition  left  no  alternative — the  Public  School  Society  must 
become  a  part  of  the  new  system,  and  surrender  its  independent 
trust.  How  far  these  considerations  may  have  induced  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  restrict  the  revenue  of  the  Society 
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in  order  to  expedite  tlic  consHmmatioii,  is  a  fair  grmind  of  con- 
jecture, and  is  left  for  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

A  resolution  waa  offered  by  Wm.  Hibbard,  M.D,j  one  of  the 
commissionera  for  the  Seventeenth  "Ward,  in  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, on  the  Slst'of  January,  1852J  and  submitted  to  the  Soci- 
ety at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  following  communication : 

To  George  T.  Tbimele,  Prmdeat  of  the  PuWie  School  Bodety  : 

Sib  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  the  followiHg  reBolution  waa  adopted,  viz. ; 

Memked,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  of  this  hoard  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  of  the  two  systems. 

Whereupon  "William  Hibbard,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  Samuel  A. 
Crapo,  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  and  Edward  L.  Beadle,  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ward,  were  appointed  as  said  committee. 

Will  you,  sir,  he  pleased  to  lay  this  subject  before  the  body  over  whom 
you  preside,  and  signify  to  them  the  hope,  on  our  part,  that  a  dmilar  coni:- 
mittee  will  be  appointed  on  their  part,  and  advise  us  of  the  result  at  your 
earliest  coavenience. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLiAH  HiBBABD,  Chairman, 


After  a  long  discussion  upon  this  important  proposition, 
George  T.  Trimble,  Peter  Cooper,  and  Joseph  B.  Collins  were 
appointed  as  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  On  the 
9th  of  April,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Pierson  and  James  F.  Depeyster 
were  added  to  the  number. 

The  joint  committees  thus  appointed  held  numerous  sessions, 
and  at  length  submitted  several  propositions  on  behalf  of  both 
parties,  and,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  they  were  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  special  meeting  for  their  consideration 
was  called  for  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  at  which  time  they 
were  read,  as  follows : 

The  Public  School  Society  to  transfer  to  the  city  all  the  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  now  heid  by  said  Society,  subject  to  all  the  debts,  liens,  and 
encumbrances  thereon,  the  payment  of  which  shall  be  assumed  by  the  city ; 
the  property  bo  conveyed  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  public 
education. 

And  said  Society  also  to  surrender  and  discontinue  its  organization  and 
ciistence. 
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Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  said  Society,  it  may  select  aad  appoint 
fifteen  of  ita  trustees  to  be  commissioners  at  large  of  common  schools,  and 
members  of  the  Board  ef  Education,  who  shall  serve  as  such  during  the 
continuance  in.  office  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

And  thereafter  there  shall  be,  in  addition  to  the  present  number  of  com- 
missioners, one  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  fiom  each  ward,  who 
ehal!  be  appointed  by  the  school  officers  of  each  ward. 

The  said  Society  to  appoint,  previoua  to  ita  dissolution,  for  each  of  ths 
wards  in  which  one  or  more  schools  of  the  said  Society  are  now  established, 
three  of  its  members,  to  bo  trustees  of  common  schools  for  the  wards,  who 
shall  be  so  classed  that  one  shall  serve  nntU  January  1st,  1855,  one  until 
January  1st,  1856,  and  one  until  January  Ist,  1857,  who  shall  possess  the 
same  powers  and  rights  with,  and  be  liable  ta  the  same  duties  as,  the  pres- 
ent ward  school  trustees. 

Vacancies  among  the  trustees  so  appointed  to  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  vacancies  among  the  ward  trustees  are  now  filled. 

And,  after  the  1st  of  January,  185-,  there  shall  be  eight  ward  trustees  to 
serve  four  years,  two  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

The  foregoing  propositions  to  be  presented  to  both  boards.  If  it  passes 
thom,  then  both  shall  unite  in  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  consummating  the  union  upon  the  basis  of  this  programme. 

A  long  and  earnest  debate  arose  upon  this  report,  after  which 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted ; 

Seeohed,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  just  submitted 
be  adopted,  as  a  general  basis  for  legislative  action,  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Public  School  Society ;  Protided,  that  the  trustees  to  be  chosen 
under  the  proposed  plan  shall  not  be  required  to  reside  in  the  wards  for 
which  they  are  appointed  to  serve  ;  and  protided,  fui-ther,  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  of  this  Society  shall  unite  with  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  drafting  a  law  to  carry  into  effect  such  report,  and  for  such 
other  modifications  of  existing  laws  in  relation  to  schools  in  this  city  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable ;  such  proposed  law  to  be  submitted  first  for  the 
approval  of  the  Society  (at  a  meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose)  and  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  then  for  adoption  by  the  Legislature. 

The  ayes  and  nays  were  called,  upon  taking  the  question, 
and  the  gentlemen  voting  are  recorded  as  follows  : 

Ayes — Messrs.  G.  T.  Trimble,  Peter  Cooper,  J.  B.  Collins, 
H.  H.  Barrow,  F.  W.  Downer,  J.  F.  Depeyster,  John  Daven- 
port, Benjamin  Ellis,  W,  Mandeville,  A.  Merwin,  W,  II.  Weil- 
son,  E.  G.  Perkins,  M.D.,  0.  E.  Pierson,  M.D.,  Israel  Russell, 
H.  M.  SchiefFelin,  S.  W.  Seton,  L.  W.  Stevena,  I.  W.  TJnderhill, 
W.  Underbill,  J.  B.  Varnnm,  L.  B.  "Ward— 21. 

Nays— I.  S.  Underhill,  J.  T.  Adams,  "W.  P.  Cooledge,  J. 
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B.  Brinsmade,  J.  E.  Hard,  J.  ^Y.  C.  Leveridge,  W.  It.  Ver- 
milyc— 7. 

The  committeo  of  the  Board  of  Education  enbmitted  their 
report  to  that  body,  and,  on  the  10th  of  Kovemher,  a  committee, 
consisting"  of  "William  D,  Murphy,  E.  L.  Beadle,  Charles  D. 
Field,  Charlea  H.  Smith,  and  J.  E.  Gary,  were  appointed  to 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  tiie  Legislature. 
This  committee  I'eported  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  trustees  considered  the  same 
report  at  their  meeting  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and, 
with  such  amendments  as  appeared  proper,  was  approved,  and 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  accepted. 
The  Board  of  Education  submitted  a  copy  as  amended  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  that  body,  and,  with  two  slight  alterations,  it  was 
directed  to  be  returned,  witli  the  approbation  of  tlie  trustees. 

Tiiese  suggestions  were  happily  .met  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1853,  the  trustees  received 
official  information  of  the  action  of  the  board.  There  remained 
now  no  point  of  difference  between  the  two  bodies,  and  the 
measure  was  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Society.  A  spe- 
cial meeting  was  called,  to  be  held  on  the  19th,  at  the  Trustees' 
Hall,  at  which  time  Peter  Cooper  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  bill,  aa  adopted  by  both  boards,  was  read,  and,  after  a 
full  dieeuasion,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted : 

WTtereas,  Tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  n  the  year  1805, 
granted  an  act  for  ioctirpoiating  an  in  t  tu  on  lenom  atcd  "  The  Free- 
School  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  f  und  ng  Echoola  for  educating  a  class 
of  ehildren  not  otherwise  provided  for  wh  ch  was  9U  ta  ne  1  mainly  by  the 
volnntary  contributions  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and 

Whereat,  The  said  schools  having  been,  for  many  years,  conducted  in  a 
manner  Bfttiafactory  to  all  parties  interested  therein,  on  the  solicitations  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  schools,  the  wealthy  and  other  citizens  of  this 
city  petitioned  for  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  property  of  its  citizens,  to  he 
devoted  to  sustaining  said  schools,  to  be  expended  through  the  agency  of 
said  Imstees,  the  name  thereof  having  been  also  changed  to  that  of  "  The 
Public  School  Society,"  at  the  same  time ;  said  Society  were  required  to 
provide  the  means  of  education  for  all  children,  as  far  as  their  means  per- 
mitted, and  which  they  continued  to  do  for  a  series  of  years  with  enei^, 
economy,  and  usefulness ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  did,  in  tbe  year  1843,  establish 
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another  system  of  commoa  school  edncation,  modetled  after  that  estahlished 
for  the  State  at  large;  and 

Wh^eog,  By  the  terms  of  said  act,  and  the  Tivrious  amendments  th'ereto, 
it  was  required  that  the  Public  School  Society  should  thereafter  draw  its 
funds  for  the  support  of  its  schools,  through  the  agency  of  the  trustees,  de- 
nominated "  The  Board  of  Education,"  created  by  the  act  aforesaid ;  and 

Whereas,  In  consequence  of  adverse  construction  being  put  upon  the 
terms  of  said  act,  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  clashing  of  jurisdiction,  did  surrender  their  independent  right  to 
establish  new  schools ;  and 

Wliereas,  The  said  trustees  did,  in  the  year  1851,  procure  from  the  Legis- 
lature an  amendment  to  the  school  act,  which,  in  the  judgment  so  expressed 
by  members  of  the  said  Board  of  Education,  would  enable  the  said  trusteea 
to  obtain  all  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  and  improving  the  schools 
then  under  their  charge ;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Board  of  Education  have  refused  to  fuminh  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  with  the  necessary  funds  when  solicited  to  do  ao  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Education  did,  by  resolution,  inrite  tlie  trustees 
of  the  Public  Schooi  Society  to  confer  in  relation  to  a  proposition  for  the 
union  of  the  two  systems  of  education,  which  invitation  was  met  by  corre- 
sponding action  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society; 

Whereas,  Pursuant  to  such  proposition  and  the  corresponding  conference 
and  action  of  both  bodies,  viz.,  the  "  Board  of  Education  "  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  a  form  of  union  has  been  agreed 
upon,  as  set  forth  in  the  proposed  act  accompanying  this  paper ;  and 

Whereoi,  Notwithstanding  the  Public  School  Society  have,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  conducted,  with  eminent  success,  energy, 
and  economy,  a  great  educational  institution,  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  have  received  instruction,  yet  yielding  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case  as  above  stated,  and  not  from  a  conviction  of  their  best  judgment, 
and  also  hoping  that  a  weighty  sense  of  its  importance  will  lead  to  the 
Dianagement  of  our  common  schools  being  committed  to  the  hands  of  wor- 
thy citizens  who  will  consult  the  public  weal  exclusively  ;  therefore 

liesohed.  By  the  Public  School  Society,  now  duly  convened  pursuant  to 
several  days'  notice  in  five  of  the  public  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  our  Board  of  Trustees  he,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  for  procuring  the  enactment  of  the  act  herein 
referred  to,  with  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  seem  to  tliem  wise 
and  proper  in  this  matter,  and  hereby  confirming  whatsoever  our  said  Board 
of  Trustees  have  done  and  may  do  in  the  premises  as  fully  aa  if  done  by 


The  projects  of  union  having  thus  been  concurred  in  by  both 
bodies,  the  several  committees  took  the  necessary  .steps  for  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  by  the  Legislatnre.     On  the  17th  of  Feb- 
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mary,  Messrs.  Peter  Cooper,  Join  Ely,  William  Mandeville,  H. 
M.  SchiefFelin,  and  S,  W.  Seton,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
vieit  Albany,  and  take  aucii  measures  as  might  be  deemed  pfoper 
to  have  the  interests  of  tlie  Society  fully  represented  and  recog- 
nized. 

The  bill  beeime  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  and 
the  conflicting  opimons  and  views  had  a  fair  field  of  encounter 
on  so  important  in  ibsue  j,s  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  a 
great  public  institution,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  city  and 
the  nation  at  large.  Compromises  and  concessions  were,  how- 
ever, made  by  all  parties,  in  order  to  consummate  the  plan  of 
union.  Its  failure  would  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  Society  from  the  fact  of  such  steps  having  been 
taken,  and  a  virtual  surrender  of  its  independence  in  all  that 
.pertains  to  the  dignity  and  immunities  of  an  establishment  of 
high  character  would  have  been  almost  inevitable.  It  would, 
moreover,  have  placed  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  position  of 
delicacy  and  responsibility  which  would,  have  been  irksome  to 
every  man  of  fine  feeling,  while  it  would  have  given  the  antago- 
nists of  the  Society  a  position  of  power  to  embarrass  it  which 
would  Iiave  been  full  of  unpleasant  reminiscences.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  measure,  the 
differences  were  not  reconciled  at  a  sufficiently  early  day,  and 
the  Legislature  adjourned  without  the  final  vote,  the  bill  lying 
on  the  docket  so  closely  in  order  that  one  or  two  days  more 
would  have  disposed  of  it  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  having  been  convened, 
the  bill  was  called  up  at  an  early  day,  and  passed  June  4th,  and 
became  a  law.    The  first  six  sections  are  as  follows : 


HElUiTIVB   TO   COMMON   SCHOOLS   IM   THE   CITT  OP   NEW   TOBK. 

The  People  of  (Ae  Siate  of  Seai  York,  repreaenUd  in  Senate  and  Aeti^mblj/,  do 

enact  a»foBoK»  ; 

8bc.  I.  The  Public  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  himdred  and  fifty-three,  convey 
and  transfer,  according  to  this  act,  by  deed  to  be  approved  by  the  Coansel 
to  the  Corporation  of  said  city,  all  thoir  corporate  property  to  the  Mayor, 
AIiierMen,  and  Comznonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  subject  to  all  the 
liens  and  encumbrances  thereon,  and  the  debts  of  said  Society ;  and  there- 
upon the  said  property  shall  belong  to  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
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monalty  in  the  eatne  manner  as  the  school  property  now  used  and  occupied 
hj  the  ward  achoola  belongs  to  the  said  Major,  Aldermeu,  and  Common- 
alty; and  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  shall  he  ward  schools, 
suhject  to  the  same  control,  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  pririleges  as  if 
originally  organized  as  ward  bcIiooIs;  but  such  portions  of  the  property 
aforesaid  as  have  been  granted  to  the  Public  School  Society,  subject  to  the 
trust  that  the  same  shall  he  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  common  schools, 
shall  he  held  subject  to  such  trust ;  and  the  premises  now  known  as  Trus- 
tees' Hall,  situated  at  the  cornet  of  Grand  and  Blm  streets,  shall  be  used 
and  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  long  as  they  may  think  advis- 
able, for  the  meetings  and  business  thereof,  and  for  such  educational  pur- 
poses as  said  board  may  direct ;  and  the  residue  of  the  property  aforesaid 
shall  be  conveyed,  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  property  purchased  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Public  School  Society  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance, 
make  a  detailed  statement  of  all  their  property,  real  and  personal,  and  of  all 
their  debts  of  every  description  existing  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance, 
which  shall  be  certified  as  a  full,  just,  and  true  statement  of  all  such  prop- 
erty and  debts,  by  their  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  shall  deliver 
one  copy  thereof,  so  certified,  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  other  copy,  so  certified,  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  for  the  use  of  tbo  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York ;  and  the  said  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  thereupon  proceed  to 
audit  and  determine  the  amount  of  ali  the  debts  of  the  said  Society,  and 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  certified  and  filed  with  the  said  Comptroller. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  said  Society  being  so  certi- 
fied and  filed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  raise  by  loan  a  sum 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  debt  so  certified  and  filed,  by  the  creation 
of  a  public  fund  or  stock,  to  be  called  "  The  Public  Education  Stock  of  the 
City  of  New  York  of  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
Three,"  which  shall  bear  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  which 
shall  be  redeemable  at  a  period  of  time  not  more  than  twenty  years  from 
the  passage  of  this  act.  The  said  Mayor,  ildermen,  and  Commonalty  shall 
determine  of  what  number  of  shares  the  said  stock  shall  consist;  aud  the 
said  stock  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  competition,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
moneys  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing and  discharging  all  the  said  debts ;  any  deficiency,  by  reason  of  interest 
accruing  on  the  said  debts,  after  the  same  are  so  certified  and  filed,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  out  of  the  city  treas- 
ury ;  and  any  excess,  by  reason  of  the  said  stock  being  disposed  of  at  a  pre- 
mium, shall  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund  hereinafter  provided. 

9ec.  i.  Tlie  Board  of  Supervisors  shall,  yearly  and  every  year,  until  the 
stud  stock  shall  be  wholly  redeemed  and  paid  off,  order  and  cause  to  he  ■ 
raised  by  tax  on  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the  freeholders  and  inhab- 
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ittmts  of  and  situated  within  the  said  city  and  county,  and  to  he  collected 
according  to  law,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  said 
stock  as  the  same  falla  due,  and  to  pay  and  discliarge  the  principal  by  the 
time  the  same  shall  be  payable.  All  of  which  moneys  so  to  be  raised  shall 
be  uuder  the  management  and  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  tlie  city  of  New  York;  and  all  snch  moneys  so  to  be  raised  are 
hereby  inyioiably  pledged  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of 
the  said  stock. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Public  School  Society  may,  immediately  after  so  conveying 
all  their  corporate  property,  appoint  fifteen  from  the  thea  trustees  of  said 
Sodetj  to  be  commissioners  of  common  schools  for  the  ifity  of  New  York, 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  designating  the  ward  for  which 
each  person  ia  appointed,  aud  not  more  than  one  for  any  one  ward,  who 
shall  hold  their  offices  till  the  first  day  of  January^  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five ;  and  the  said  Public  School  Society  maj  also,  at  the 
same  time,  appoint  from  among  their  own  trustees  three  trustees  of  common 
schools  for  each  ward  of  said  city  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  schools  of 
said  Society  are  now  established,  designating  the  ward  for  which  each  per- 
son is  appointed ;  and  the  said  trustees  so  appointed  shall  be  so  designated 
in  the  certificate  of  appointment  that  one  shall  serve  until  January  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-flye,  one  till  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  and  one  until  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seTeii.  The 
said  appointments  shall  he  made  by  a  certificate  signed  by  the  officers  of 
said  Society,  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  the 
said  commissioners  and  trustees  so  appointed  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  and  duties,  as  other  commis- 
sioners and  trustees  of  common  schools  in  said  city,  except  that  they  need 
not  reside  in  the  wards  for  which  they  are  appointed.  Any  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  office  of  any  such  commissioner  or  trustee,  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  vacancies  in  school  offices  are  now  filled. 

Sbc.  6.  As  soon  as  the  said  Public  School  Society  shall  have  conveyed 
all  their  corporate  property,  and  made  and  filed  the  statements,  and  made 
and  filed  appointments  of  commissioners  and  Ijustees,  provided  for  in  the 
■  previous  sections  of  this  act,  the  corporate  powers  and  existence  of  the  said 
Public  School  Society  shall  cease,  and  theii  schools  be  merged  in  the  system 
of  public  instruction  provided  by  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend,  Con- 
solidate, and  Reduce  to  One  Act  the  Various  Acts  Relative  to  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  passed  July  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  so  as  to  be  and  remain,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  an 
integral  portion  thereof,  and  then  and  thereby  the  said  Society  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  then  and  from  thenceforth  the  common  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  by  the  Board  of  Education, 

On  the  passage  of  the  bill,  a  special  meeting  of  tlie  Society 
wae  called,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  extending  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Board  of  Education  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the 
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Trustees'  Hall,  and  another  reeolution,  "  that  the  board  surren- 
der their  schools  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  convey  their 
property  to  the  Major,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  eity 
of  New  York,  on  the  let  day  of  August  ni;xt,  agreeably  with 
the  act  of  June  4,  1853." 

A  committee  of  five  trustees  was  appointed  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  necessary  to  cairy  the  law  into  effect,  and 
Mesars.  J.  W.  C.  Leveridge,  L.  W,  Stevens,  Joseph  Curtis,  W. 
P.  Oooledge,  and  John  Davenport,  were  selected  for  that  duty. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
proceeded  to  nominate  and  elect  the  fifteen  commissioners  re- 
quired by  the  law,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared 
to  be  chosen :  C  E.  Pierson,  M.D.,  J.  W.  C.  Leveridge,  John 
T.  Adams,  Israel  Russell,  Thomas  B.  Stillman,  Joseph  Curtis, 
H.  H.  Barrow,  Joseph  B,  Collins,  L.  W.  Stevens,  J.  F.  Depey- 
ster,  B.  R,  Winthrop,  Peter  Cooper,  John  Davenport,  William 
II.  Neilson,  William  P.  Cooledge, 

The  following  gentiemeii  were  chosen  as  trustees : 

Mrst  Ward.— George  E.  Cock,  Pelatiali  Perit. 

Fourth  Ward. — Robert  R.  Crosby,  Justus  S.  Redfield. 

Fifth  Ward.—Ehene2.er  Piatt,  Timothy  Hedges,  Joseph  W. 


Sixth  Ward. — Willett  Seaman,  James  Marsh,  Roe  Lockwood. 

Seventh  Ward, — James  B.  Brinsmade,  Joseph  R.  Skidmore, 
John  Gray. 

Eighth  Ward. — Orlando  D.  McClain,  Wyllis  Blackstone, 
Joseph  Potter. 

Ifinth  Ward. — William  Mandeville,  Charles  C.  Leigh,  Wash- 
ington K.  Vermilye. 

Tenth  Ward. — Thompson  Price. 

Eleventh  Wa/rd. — Nehemiah  Miller,  Abner  Mills,  S.  P.  Pat- 
terson, 

Twelfth  Ward. — Ebenezer  H.  Brown,  Daniel  F.  Tiemann, 
Thomas  Richmond. 

Thirteenth  Ward. — Richard  Seed,  Benjamin  B.  Atterbury, 
Samuel  W.  Seton. 

Fourteenth   Ward. — John  Ely,   Lewis    C.    Hallock,   Jacob 


Fifteenth  Ward. — Eli  Goodwin,  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  Caleb 
Swan. 
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Sixteenth  Ward.—Zohrk  W.  Howe,  B.  C.  Wandel],  L.  A. 
Eosenmiiller. 

Seventeenth  Ward. — J.  D.  E.  Stillman,  Isaac  WarJ. 

Eighteenth  Ward. — Anguatin  Averill,  Roger  G,  Purkitia, 
James  Stokes. 

Twenty-fimt  TFar<?.-— William  P.  Lee,  Henry  M.  Schieflelin, 
F.  W.  Downer. 

Twenty-second  Ward. — Leljbeus  B.  "Ward,  J.  C.  Hepburn, 
M.  H.  Mott. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  at  a  special  meeting  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Transfer,  a  verbal  report  -was*  made,  and  the  action  of 
the  committee  was  approved.     It  was  also 

Seaohed,  That  tte  several  aectiocs  of  the  Public  School  Society  iuvite 
the  ward  officers  of  their  district  to  meet  with  them  previous  to  the  Ist  daj 
of  August,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  schools  in  their  hands,  during  the 
vacation,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  cleaning,  &c. 

On  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
adjourned,  sine  die. 

Th^  Society  then  held  a  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  some 
formal  business,  among  which  was  the  reading  of  tlie  deed  of 
conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  city.  Complimentary  resolu- 
tions, returning  thanks  to  the  President,  Geoege  T.  Teimble, 
and  the  Secretary,  Joseph  E.  Collins,  were  passed,  and  the  So- 
ciety adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  following  Friday. 

On  tlie  day  appointed,  being  the  29th  of  July,  the  Society 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  the  Committee  of  Transfer  submitted 
their  final  report,  as  follows : 
To  the  Jfeo  York  Public  School  Society : 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  termi- 
nating the  "  existence  of  the  Public  School  Society,"  in  conformity  with  the 
act  of  June  4th,  1853,  rbspectpuu.t  rbpoht  ; 

That  they  have  completed  the  service  assigned,  in  all  respects,  and  now 
propose  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  done,  and  the  results  which  have  been  severally  attained. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  for  them  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that 
they  have  acted  in.  all  that  pertains  hereto  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not 
from  choice.  They  have  fully  felt  the  ungracious  nature  of  the  task  allotted 
to  them,  but  their  best  services  have  been  held  hitherto  subject  to  the  be- 
hest of  the  Public  School  Society  in  its  days  of  noble  usefulness,  and  hence 
it  was  not  for  them  to  shrink,  when,  in  a  grave  posture  of  its  afiairs,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  bring  its  concerns  to  a  close,  and  expunge  its  name 
from  among  active  and  benevolent  public  institutions. 
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Since  it  must  be  bo,  to  fully  carry  out  tlie  law  which,  merges  it  in  the 
Board  of  Education  has  been  their  constant  care,  and  they  trust  that  it  will 
be  found  that  nothing  to  this  end  has  been  left  unaccomplished. 

lu  order  that  the  schools  should  be  fully  supplied  with  all  necessary  arti- 
cles of  use  before  their  surrender,  especially  since,  in  the  change  at  hand, 
and  the  possible  confusion  which  may  result  at  first  from  it,  they  may  be  for 
a  time  unprovided  with  indispensable  supplies,  the  committee,  at  an  early 
moment  after  their  appointment,  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  sent  to 
the  teacliers  g 


Any  authorized  supplies  for  jour  school  that  may  he  required  prior  to 
the  vacation  in  August  nest,  will  be  delivered,  if  previously  drawn  lox,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  July,  say  from  the  1st  to  the  7th.  No  further  supplies 
will  be  furnished  by  the  PBblic  School  Society,  except  at  the  time  now 
specified. 

To  obtain  the  supplies  needed,  your  pass-book,  with  ail  the  due  bills 
which  you  may  have  on  hand,  must  be  sent  to  the  depository  on  or  before 
June  a^tli. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  an  early  day  was  fixed  in  this  notice  for  dcliv»- 
ering  the  supplies  to  be  drawn  for.  This  was  done  in  order  that  they  might 
be  easily  placed  in  the  schools  before  the  time  assigned  for  making  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  property. 

While  the  foregoing  measure  was  in  progress,  the  committee  caused 
blank  forms  of  inventory  to  be  prepared,  divided  into  three  classes :  first,  a 
list  of  supplies  in  all  their  variety — books,  slates,  paper,  pens,  maps,  &c. ; 
second,  a  list  of  books  iu  the  several  libraries ;  and  third,  a  blank  sheet, 
upon  which  to  describe  such  philosophical  apparatus,  minerals,  curiosities, 
&c.,  as  might  be  found  in  a  portion  of  the  schools. 

To  the  first,  a  properly-drawn  certificate  was  attached,  which  the  princi- 
pal of  every  school  was  directed  to  sign ;  and  to  the  second  a  similar  attes- 
tation of  the  correctness  of  the  return  waa  added,  for  the  signature  of  the 
first  assistant  or  librarian  of  the  boys'  department  of  the  public  schools ; 
but  to  the  third,  as  it  was  expected  to  embrace  such  matters  only  as  were 
considered  the  special  property  of  the  school  in  which  they  might  be  found, 
the  Society  having  no  claim  upon  them  as  not  having  originally  provided 
them,  no  certificate  was  attached. 

The  calls  for  supplies  were  promptly  made,  and  from  every  school,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  with  scarcely  an  csception.  The  delivery  of  these 
begun  early  in  July,  and  it  was  completed  before  the  15th  instant.  80  gen- 
eral had  been  the  call,  that  goods  to  the  value  of  about  |2,750  were  distrib- 
uted on  thb  single  occasion.  In  this  stage  of  the  matter,  and  consistent 
with  the  plan  originally  laid  down,  the  following  notice  was  printed  for  cir- 
culation, viz, ; 

You  are  hereby  required  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement,  by  filling  the 
blanks  in  the  accompanying  list  of  articles,  of  all  the  peraonal  property  or 
supplies  in  the  school  under  your  chaise,  adding  thereto  any  other  items 
that  yott  may  find  on  the  premises,  the  names  of  which  are  omitted  in  said 
bUnks. 

To  enable  you  to  do  this  effectually,  yon  will  require  the  pupils  to  return 
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all  books  and  other  supplies  tbat  may  be  in  their  posaession,  including 
lihrai^-booka,  on  or  before  tlie  15th  of  July,  after  which  date  no  books  or 
supplies  are  to  be  taken  from  the  school. 

You  will  furnish  the  agent  at  the  depository  with  four  fair  copies  of  said 
detailed  statement  by  Wednesday,  SOth  of  July,  attested  by  your  signature. 

This  notice,  together  with  the  blank  forms  of  inventory  of  the  personal 
property,  was  distributed  by  the  agent  in  person,  who  accompanied  them 
with  such  verbal  explanation  as  would  enable  the  parties  concerned  to  re- 
turn the  papers  in  suitable  condition  for  use  on  or  before  July  SOth.  Beside 
the  agent,  one  of  the  committee  visited  the  schools  generally,  that  an  bhsut- 
ance  might  be  felt  that  all  would  be  conectlj  and  seasonably  done. 

Pending  the  arrangement  of  these  matters,  a  sub-committee  waited  upon 
the  treasurer,  and  received  &om  him  the  various  deeds,  leases,  &c.,  in  his 
possession,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  counsel  of  the  Society,  to 
make  by  their  aid  the  neceflsary  deed  of  transfer  and  assignment  of  the 
leases,  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city,  as  the  law  for 
the  merging  aforesaid  requires. 

So  carefully  had  every  step  been  taken,  that,  when  the  committee  met,  as 
it  did  on  the  SOth  ultimo,  they  found  every  paper  complete,  and  all  in  a  sat. 
isfactory  form.  That  these  were  receivable  from  one  hundred  and  ten  prin- 
cipal teachers  and  twenty  librarians,  the  exceeding  promptness  with  which 
the  returns  were  made  is  both  remarkable  and  commendable. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  papers  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  : 

Inventories  from  boys',  girls',  and  primary  departments  of  Public  Schools 
Nfps.  1  to  18,  and  Nos.  1  and  3,  colored. 

Inventories  of  libraries  in  boys'  departments 

Inventories  from  Primary  Schools  Kos.  1  to  53,  and  Nos.  S,  4,  and  6, 
colored. 

Inventories  from  male,  female,  and  colored  normal  schools. 
Inventory  of  supplies,  &c.,  at  the  depository. 
Inventory  of  property  at  the  workshop. 

List  of  articles  delivered  from  Public  School  No.  10,  by  order  of  the 
board,  to  Ward  Schools  Nos.  14  and  39. 

List  of  stoves,  &c.,  from  Public  School  No.  10,  on  storage  with  J.  L. 
Mott. 

These  papers  the  committee  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  quadrupli- 
cate, and,  being  so  received,  they  were  assorted,  making  four  similar  vol- 
umes, which  were  directed  to  be  suitably  bound  in  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  board,  called  for  the  33cl  instant.  For  two  of  these  four  volumes  the  law 
had  already  provided  an  owner ;  a  third,  it  was  resolved,  should  be  present- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  fourth  to  the  Society,  for  such  disposi- 
tion as  it  might  see  fit  to  make  of  it. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  committee,  a  deed  of  transfer  was  presented, 
with  an  assignment  of  the  leases  aforesaid,  also,  which  were  carefully  com- 
pared with  a  correct  list  of  the  property,  and  then,  with  some  revisions, 
were  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
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The  following  exhibits  the  property,  the  fee-simple  of  which  is  in  the 
Public  BcSiool  Society,  the  same  now  conveyed  in  the  deed  aforesaid  : 

Public  Schools  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 16, 18,  and,  colored, 
Nos.  1  and  3. 

Public  School  No.  3,  on  three  lots,  one  held  in  trust. 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  3  and  44,  5  and  30,  10  and  39,  14  and  40,  25  and 
26,  37  and  38,  35  and  55,  38  and  39,  41  and  51,  42  and  43,  45  and  46. 
Carpenter's  shop,  94  Crosby  street,  and  Trustees'  Hall. 
The  above  furnishing  accommodations  for  sixty-nine  schools. 
The  following  shows  the  property  held  by  lease,  the  same  being  expressly 
assigned  to  the  authority  before  named  in  the  lease  aforesaid : 

Primary  Schools  Nos.  2  and  18,  19  and  37,  33  and  34,  53  and  54. 
The  same  furnishing  premises  for  eight  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  property  owned  or  leased  by  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety, the  following  premises  are  hired  from  year  to  year,  at  the  Bums  anoesed 
below,  all  being  used  for  primary  school  purposes ; 

Primary  School  No,  1,  Orchard  street,    ,  .  .      $300 

"  "    4,  Chrystie  street,         .  ,  200 

"  "    B,  Suffolk  street,     ...        130 

"  "    7,  SUth  street, ...  200 

"  "    8,  King  street,        .  ,  .        300 

"  "     9,  comer  Amos  and  Bleecker  streets,     200 

"  "    11,  Pearl  street,  ,  .  200 

"  "    13,  comer  Broome  and  Ridge  Btteets,    300 

"  "    15,  Stanton  street,  .  ,  ,        150 

"  "    18,  Caunon  street,        .  .  200 

"  "     31,  Twentieth  street,  .  .         175 

"  "    33,  Avenue  C  and  Fourth  street,  200 

"  "    24,  cor.  Bleecker  and  Downing  streets,  30O 

"  "    30,  Centre  street,  .  .  300 

"  "     36,  Forty-third  street, 

"  "    48,  Houston  street, 

"  "    49  and  50,  Eleventh  street, 

"         colored,  4  and  6,  Second  street, 
"  "      3,  Fifteenth  street,  rent  paid  to 

The  same  providing  for  twenty-one  schools. 

The  title  to  the  ground  on  which  the  following  schools  stand,  is  already 
in  the  city : 

Public  Schools  Nos.  1,  6,  17;    Primary  Schools  Nos,  31,  33  (three 
rooms),  and  53 ;  affording  accommodations  for  twelve  school 
The  whole  number  of  schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
Society  is  therefore  as  follows,  viz. ; 

In  houses  belonging  to  the  Society,  held  in  fee, 

"  "  ''  the  ground  held  by 


In  houses  rented  for  the  purpose,  . 

Total,    , 
•  For  the  location  of  these  schools,  Ef 


J  lease,  8 

owned  by  the  city,  12 
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The  schoolB  generally  hayiDg  prepared  a  fifth  copy  of  the  iDveotory  of 
personal  property,  one  of  tbe  conmiittee,  with  the  agent,  -was  detailed  to 
visit  the  seTeral  schools,  and  insert  it  in  the  yisitors'  book.  They  were  also 
directed  to  insert  in  the  book  of  the  public  or  upper  schools,  copies  of  the 
record  of  the  March  examinations,  and  the  reports  of  the  committee  on 
BtoTes  and  fuel  lately  printed,  and  in  the  book  of  the  primary  schools  the 
record  of  the  June  examination,  with  the  printed  reports  jnst  named.  These 
pflpetB,  being  secured  in  the  hooks,  will  furnish,  in  permanent  form,  impor- 
tant statistics  to  our  successors,  show  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  our 
affwrs,  or  a  part  of  them,  baye  been  managed,  ajid  exhibit  also  at  a  glance, 
to  their  several  future  superviaors,  the  grade  and  standing  of  our  -varioiis 
schools  and  departments,  giving,  as  they  do,  honor,  qualified  praise,  or  cen- 
sure, where  they  have  proved  to  be  due. 

The  committee,  viewing  it  as  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  have 
attempted  a  valuation  of  the  property  now  about  to  be  surrendered  by  the 
Public  School  Society  to  the  city,  and  with  the  following  result : 

Value  of  real  estate,         .....      $495,800.00 
Value  of  personal  property,  ....  109,530.48 

$604,830.46 
There  are  mortg^es  upon  the  real  estate,  with 

accruing  interest,  as  follows; 
One  due  Chambers  street  Bank  for  Savings,      .    |75,00O 
"        Bowery  Savings  Bank,       ,  ,  85,000 

"        New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,        40,000 
"        on  lot  in  Forty-seventh  street  (Public 

School  No.  18)  at  time  of  purchase,    .       800 


$454,030.46 
401.39 


Making  the  value  of  the  property  transferred  to  the  city,  .$454,421.85 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  variona 
items  of  which  this  aggregate  is  made,  a  schedule  of  the  property,  with  the 
valuation  in  det^l,  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  all  the  floating  debt  of  the  Society  has 
been  paid,  inclusive  of  rents,  to  August  Ist,  1853.  That  section  of  the  law 
which  provides  for  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  this  debt  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  therefore  inoperative. 

The  striking. fact  that  the  Public  School  Society  is  about  to  close  its 
existence,  and  transfer  so  large  an  amount  of  unencumbered  estate  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  an  honest  erult»- 
tion,  as  it  must  in  those  of  all  the  well-wishers  of  the  Society ;  because  upon 
grave  occasions,  and  in  public  bodies,  those  who  should  have  been  and  who 
might  have  been  better  informed,  have  declared  it  an  insolvent  and  rotten 
concern,  which  was  seeking  to  conceal  its  real  condition  by  urging  a  union 
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with  a  healthy  and  living  inatitntion.  This  calumny,  at  least,  is  now  for- 
ever silenced.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  its  disburse 
menta  of  public  money  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  Ibe  first 
instance  is  yet  to  be  shown  where  it  has  diverted  a  single  dollar  from  its 
legitimate  channel  of  service.  The  committee-  woidd  even  go  so  far  as  to 
add,  that  few  institutions,  here  or  elsewhere,  of  like  or  shorter  duration,  can 
exhibit  a  similar  fact.  In  view  of  this  statement  alone,  who  shall  aay  that 
the  Public  School  Society  has  not  acquired  fame  enough ) 

In  referring  to  the  payment  of  the  floating  debt,  the  committee  feel  that 
the  Society  ia  under  many  obligations  to  some  in  the  community  who  have 
been  its  creditors,  for  their  very  great  forbearance  during  its  pecuniary  em- 
barraasments.  Though  it  has  done  the  best  it  could  under  the  circum- 
stancea,  as  it  trusts  they  have  believed,  yet  such  has  been  its  keen  sense  of 
the  juatice  and  preasing  nature  of  their  claima,  and  such  ita  desire  to  meet 
them,  that  a  leaa  considerate  courae  on  their  part  would  have  rendered  its 
position  at  times  intolerable.  To  cancel  all  ita  obligations  to  its  creditors 
itself,  has  been  its  principal  wish,  the  gratification  of  which  has,  it  seema, 
not  been  denied  to  it. 

Among  the  many  subjects  of  inquiry  which  preaented  themselves  to  the 
committee,  that  relative  to  the  probable  number  of  children  which  has 
recMved  instruction  in  ita  achoola  since  the  Society's  ot^anization  in  1806, 
has  claimed  and  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  committee  finds 
little  ground  of  doubt  that  the  whole  number  ia  sis  hundred  thousand.  To 
have  educated  this  great  number  of  youth,  is  to  have  been  the  diapenser  of 
incalculable  good  to  the  community  at  laige ;  a  fact  which,  while  it  is  a 
source  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  active  participants  in  the  labor,  may 
conaole  them  for  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  effort  which  they  have  made  ia 
the  dischat^e  of  their  conatant  and  arduous  duties.  Moreover,  since  the 
opening  of  the  normal  schools,  more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  teach- 
ers have  been  educated  and  fitted  for  aervice,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  now  actively  discharging  the  responsible  duties  of  their  vocation  in  the 
schools  of  this  city,  securing,  by  this  meana,  to  a  period  still  remote,  the 
blesainga  of  judicious  education  to  the  children  of  thia  commercial  metropti- 
lis.  Not  a  few  of  the  whole  number  are  also  diffusing  the  moral  lessons  and 
.  intelligence,  acquired  in  our  schools,  among  the  children  of  the  neighboring 
cities  and  towns,  or  in  the  more  distant  parte  of  the  Union,  who  have  found 
it,  we  trust,  no  mean  passport  to  the  confidence  and  good  offices  of  their 
new  supervisors  that  they  have  graduated  iu  the  schools  of  the  Public 
School  Society, 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  state,  that  the  peraonal 
and  real  property  of  the  Public  School  Society  Laa  been  twice  already  ten- 
dered to  the  city  authorities.  The  offer  was  made  to  satisfy  a  popular  objec- 
tion ;  it  having  been  argued  that  so  much  public  property  should  not  be 
controlled  hy  a  corporation,  because  it  might,  sooner  or  later,  becoiae  cor- 
rupt, and  squander  it  In  the  advancement  of  private  objects,  or  in  the  fur- 
therance of  ends  not  contemplated  by  the  law.    It  is,  perhaps,  honorable  to 
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both  parties,  that  the  tender  waa  aa  often  rejected,  and  fte  Society  asked  to 
hold  at eadUy  on  ifa  course. 

On  thia  day,  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  haTO  closed  for  the 
summer  vacatioa ;  when  they  open  again,  their  Alma  M^ter  will  have  ceased 
to  be.  New  auapiciK,  new  achool  ofBcera  to  a  large  estent,  and  a  new  sys- 
tem of  goTcmment  and  reaponaibility,  will  have  snpervened  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  All  the  public  schools  of  the  city  will  then  own  one  com- 
mon head.  The  active,  and,  we  trust,  generous  rivalry  of  syatems  which 
has  grown  up  of  later  times,  will  no  longer  continue.  Rivalry,  if  any  there 
be,  muat  be  felt  among  memhera  of  the  aame  household,  or,  at  leaat,  between 
one  municipal  division  of  the  city  aiyi  another,  or  between  individual 
schools.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  change,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say — 
whether  for  the  better  in  relation  to  the  common  good,  or  for  the  worse. 
If  we  fear  the  latter,  the  sequel  may  disappoint  us ;  if  we  were  confident  of 
the  former,  we  could  lay  down  our  corporate  trust  with  cheerfulness,  and 
with  an  abiding  hope  in  the  future.  The  result  is  with  the  almighty  Dis- 
poaer  of  events. 

The  books  containing  an  inventory  of  our  personal  property,  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  corri'ctn^a  of  the  return,  to  be  signed  by  the  offieera  of  the 
Society,  together  with  the  deed  of  transfer,  assignment  of  leases,  &c.,  are 
presented  herewith,  and,  when  properly,  signed  and  legally  executed,  may 
be  delivered  to  the  recipients  named  in  the  law,  who,  the  committee  are 
informed,  are  in  attendance  for  the  purpose.  This  done,  the  Society  may 
proceed  to  confirm  the  nominatioo  of  its  commissioners  and  truatees,  and 
thereupon  its  exiatence  will  cease. 

As  a  concluaion  to  their  labors,  the  committee  offer  the  following  reaolu- 

Besolmd,  That  the  books  of  minutes  of  tho  Society,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  other  standing  committees, 
together  with  all  the  reports,  documents,  and  treasurer's  vouchers,  and  a 
copy  of  the  inventory  of  personal  property,  &c.,  be  deposited  with  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 

(Signed)  L.  W,  SxEVEna,  Chawraan. 

Joseph  Cubti3, 
WiLiiAM  P,  CooiBroB, 
Jobs  Davenpokt, 

3.  W.  0.  LEVBKtDOE. 
Saw  TOEB,  July  SB,  18M, 
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The  report  was  adopted,  and,  the  President  having  aii- 
nonnced  in  a  few  words  that  tlie  Society  had  closed  its  official 
career,  and  had  executed  its  last  official  trust,  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  exchange  their  last  salutations  as  trustees  and 
members  of  the  Society. 

Peteb  Coofek  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  Society  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mb.  Pbbsidest  akd  Gentlemen  :  With  your  indulgence,  I  will  veutare 
a  few  rctnarks  that  I  liave  penned,  on  an  occasion  that  commands  our  deep- 
est consideration.  We  are  now,  Mr.  Prpsident,  about  to  rewgn  our  steward- 
ship over  an  institution  that  has  exerted  an  influence  over  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  young  of  our  city,  who  are  now,  in  their  turn,  spreading  that 
influence  far  and  wide  over  our  common  country.  Let  us,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, each  one  of  ns,  try  in  all  rfncerity  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet, 
where  he  says, 

"  'Tis  greatlj'  wise  to  talk  wilh  our  past  honrs, 
And  ask  tliem  what  report  tliey  bom  to  heaven  ; 
And  hair  tliey  might  hare  home  more  welcome  news  ;  " 
where  the  responsibilities  of  our  stewardship  will  be  found  impressed  indel- 
ibly on  every  heart,  causing  ns  to  rejoice  in  every  triumph  of  virtue,  and 
to  sorrow  over  all  the  errors  we  have  made.    How  important,  then,  it  is  to 
listen  to  the  knoU  of  the  departed  hours— yes !  as  if  an  angel  spoke.    They 
call  upon  ns  to  gather  wisdom  by  reflection  on  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  to  apply  that  wisdom  to  the   discharge  of  the  duties  that  are  now 
before  ns.    The  stewardship  that  we  are  now  about  to  resign  is  not  a  re- 
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prieve  from  the  responsibility  of  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  stewardship  should  have  prepared  us  beft«r  to  perform  those 
duties  that  are  now  about  to  devolve  npon  us.  These  duties  are  of  unmeas- 
ured importance,  not  only  to  the  children  of  this  community,  but  to  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity  throughout  the  world.  When  we  cast  our 
minda  over  the  struggling  nations  of  the  earth,  and  look  on  the  fierce  en- 
counter now  waging  between,  the  friends  of  freedom  and  progress,  and  those 
despots  who  are  now  striying  by  every  means  in  theit  power  to  uproot  and 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  liberal  government ;  when  I  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  monarchs  of  Europe  hanging  their  armies,  like  an  incubus,  about 
their  peoples'  necks,  eating  out  their  substance,  degrading  their  morals,  and 
making  them  their  ignorant  slaves,  to  perpetuate  the  pride  and  selfishness 
of  their  oppressors ;  when  I  think,  Mr.  Freddent,  of  the  bare  possibility 
that  tyranny  may  again  triumph  over  the  continent  of  Europe ;  when  I  look 
at  the  history  of  the  past,  and  judge  of  what  is  pnsaHe  for  the  future ; 
when  I  recollect  those  frightful  monuments  of  former  grandeur  and  lost 
greatness — monuments  now  standing  as  beacons  in  the  pathway  of  nations, 
warning  ns  of  danger,  and  telling  lis,  with  silent  eloquence,  beware,  lest  a 
worse  thing  come  upon  us;  when  I  reflect  on  the  exalted  privileges  tkat 
now  elevate  us  among  the  nations  of  the  earth— privileges  that  other  nations 
ate  sighing  and  suffering  in  vain  to  obtain ;  when  I  look  on  all  this,  I  ask 
myself,  Gan  it  ie  that  these  dear-bought,  inalienable  rights — the  rights  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  and  to  form 
and  carry  on  a  government  of  our  own  cloice — I  ask  myself,  Can  it  be  that 
rights  and  privil^es  like  these  can  ever  be  given  up  and  lost  ? 

I  tremble  for  the  answer,  when  I  see  the  combined  influences  of  pride,  of 
selfishness,  of  bigotry,  and  superstition,  all  uniting  to  undermine  the  virtues 
and  misdirect  tlie  energy  and  intelligence  of  our  people.  Our  miasion,  Mr. 
Prewdent,  has  been,  and  will  coutinue  to  be,  one  of  no  ordinary  responsibil- 
ity and  importance.  It  is  one  that  claims  from  us  oar  united  and  continued 
effort  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  science  of  just,  necessary,  and  useful  knowl- 
edge, until  all  shall  know,  ftom  the  least  to  the  greatest,  those  things  that 
niake  for  their  peace.  And  now,  Mr,  President,  as  we  are  about  to  enter  on 
a  new  and  most  important  field  of  labor,  under  different  circumstances,  and 
with  new  associates,  who,  I  trust,  we  shall  find  as  truly  and  earnestly  de- 
voted to  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement  as  we  are  or  ever  have  beeo 
— and  although  they  may  have  adopted  different  means  to  attain  the  same 
end,  it  wUl  be  our  duty  to  be  alow  to  find  fault  or  condemn  what  may  at 
first  appear  less  desirable  than  the  customary  rules  and  practices  that  have 
prevailed  within  our  own  Society.  It  will  bettor  become  us  to  look  to  those 
motes  that  may  by  possibility  float  unperceived  in  our  own  eyes,  that  wo 
may  more  clearly  perceive  those  difiiculties  that  will  cucumber  our  own 
path,  and  that  of  our  associates  with  whom,  I  trust,  we  shall  ever  act  with 
a  pure  desire  to  carry  forward  a  system  of  public  and  general  education 
that,  I  hope,  will  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  prove  a 
blesmng  to  the  world. 
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The  Board  of  Education  was  at  the  eame  time  lidding  a  spe- 
cial session  in  another  part  of  tlie  building,  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  union ;  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  J.  Weldon 
Fell,  commissioner  for  the  Eighth  "Ward,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inform  the  new  members  that  the  Eoai-d  of  Education 
was  ready  to  receive  the  commissioners  nominated  by  the  Soci- 
ety. The  President,  Hon.  Ekastus  C.  Lesedict,  appointed  Dr. 
Fell,  Hon.  James  W.  Bcekman,  and  Charles  Vulte  as  the  com- 
mittee, in  whose  company  the  new  members  soon  entered  the 
haH. 

As  tliey  entered  the  room,  the  board  rose,  and  the  President 
otfcred  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Wliercoi,  On  the  joint  application  of  this  lioard.  and  the  Public  Scbool 
Society,  the  sdd  Society  was  authorized  by  law  to  convey  their  property  to 
the  city  Corporation,  and  to  transfer  their  schools  to  the  care  of  this  board, 
and,  after  appointing  certain,  of  their  own  trustee  to  remain  as  school 
officers  of  the  wards,  including  fifteen  to  be  members  of  this  board,  to  dis- 
solve their  corporate  existence ;  and 

Whereas,  Said  Society  has  completed  said  arrangementa,  and  has  ceased 
to  esist  as  a  separate  institution  ;  therefore, 

Hesohed,  That  the  Public  gchool  Society  ia  entitled  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  this  city,  and  of  the  friends  of  education  generally, 
for  their  unremitted  and  successful  efforts,  continued  through  nearly  half  a 
century,  in  disseminating  the  blessings  of  education  and  virtue  among  thou- 
sands who  otherwise  would  have  been  allowed  to  grovr  up  in  ignorance  and 


',,  That  we  cordially  welcome  to  their  seats  in  this  board,  Thomas 
B.  fitillman,  Linus  W,  Stevens,  Peter  Cooper,  William  n.  Neilson,  John  T. 
Adams,  Israel  Euescll,  Joseph  E.  Collins,  John  Davenport,  James  F.  Depey- 
fiter,  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Charles  E.  Pierson,  M.D.,  William  P,  Cooledge, 
Ilenry  H.  Barrow,  Joseph  Curtis,  and  John  W.  C.  Leveridge,  who  have  been 
so  selected  as  members  thereof,  and  that  we  rejoice  in  the  confident  hope 
that  the  cause  of  public  education  will  be  strengthened  by  the  union  now 
completed,  and  ifil!  receive  at  their  hands  the  same  faithful,  intelligent,  and 
disinterested  service  which  it  has  hitherto  received  from  their  enlightened 
philanthropy  and  patriotism. 

WiLUAM  D.  MuErHY,  Esq.,  commissioner  from  the  Sei-eiith 
Wai-d,  seconded  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Benedict,  and  said  : 

Mk.  Pkesidbkt  :  The  present  is  an  occasion  upon  which  I  cannot  re- 
strain an  expression  of  the  feelings  which  press  upon  me  for  utterance.  The 
cause  of  education,  in  view  of  its  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  wel- 
fare of  man,  is  the  greatest  of  all  those  enterprises  ■which  can  claim  or  receive 
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OUT  attentioii.  It  decides  whether  man  shall  be  a  savage  or  a  clrilized  being, 
aud  gives  rise  to  the  distinctions  between  aayage  and  ciTJlized  society.  Tlie 
years  are  comparatiTely  but  few  since  we  had  in  our  Btate,  and,  indeed,  in 
our  country,  no  system  of  public  education.  The  Society  -which,  by  law,- 
has  now  expired,  and  a  portion  of  whose  members  are  now  coining  into  this 
board,  was  the  pioneer  in  evolving  and  buildhig  up  the  great  system  of 
popular  education  in  our  city,  ia  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Union. 
The  members  of  that  Society  have  nobly  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  tlie  State,  and  particularly  of  this  city,  for  their  faitlifu),  untir- 
ing, and  persevering  labors  in  the  enlightenment  and  training  of  so  many 
of  the  people  of  our  land.  Many  of  tlioae  faithful  men  have  gone  through 
a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and,  after  a  life  of  labor,  have  gone  home  t» 
the  reward  of  righteousness.  The  gentlemen  who  have  constituted  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  have  been  more  like  fathers  than  trustees,  for  they  have 
cherished  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  the  great  interests  of  public 
education  with  an  affectionate  care. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  hear  of  institutes,  colleges,  and  univeraities 
which  boast  of  their  alumni,  their  graduates,  and  their  labors.  We  hear  of 
institutions  which  boast  of  the  senators,  the  governors,  and  the  honorabiu 
men  who  have  been  indebted  to  them  as  their  Alma  Mater.  But  here  we 
have  au  institution  which  boasts,  not  of  its  tens  or  its  hundreds,  but  may 
proudly  boast  of  the  thousands  and  hnndreds  of  thonsands  who  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  education  under  its  fostering  care— tliou sands  who 
adorn  socaety,  and  labor  honorably  all  over  the  country.  The  Public  School 
't  tyh  d  mht  ad  moulding  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  has 
m  uld  d  d  mp  J  nd  Icvated  the  educational  Bystera  of  the  whole 
U  It  h  1  ght       I  thousands  of  minds,  cheered  thousands  of 

1       t  d  qu    k       1  th    fi    s  of  patriotism  now  burning  in  evciy  Btate 

f  th    IT  E     n    n  th    West  Indies,  this  Society  aided  to  kindle  the 

fire  flbtybf  tl  atf  emancipation  which  made  freemen  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  slaves.  Where  are  the  men  who  have  done  these 
things  ?  Many  of  them  are  not  here.  But  thtir  successors  are  here.  You 
cannot  find  a  philanthropic  institution  in  the  city  of  New  York  where  the 
members  of  the  Public  School  Society  do  not  perform  a  large  share  of  the 
duty.  Now,  sir,  we  are  told  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  men  hazarded 
their  all,  and  achieved  heroie  deeds  in  behalf  of  their  wives,  their  children, 
or  their  fellow-men.  But  if  those  men  were  entitled  to  praise,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  men  who,  for  half  a  century,  moulded  the  impressible  minds 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  leading  them  to  usefulness  and  honor, 
and  added  a  bright  lustre  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of  our  free  institutions  ? 
They  have  discharged  their  duties  without  filtering,  swerving,  or  defalca- 
tion.   There  is  no  one  of  them  who 

"  Weighed  his  virtue  in  the  well.poised  auale, 
And  took  the  yellow  bribe." 
I  confess,  sir,  language  fails  me  to  bear  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  services 
of  these  laborious  and  faithful  men.     1  know  not  how  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press the  honor  due  to  them. 
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Mr.  President,  I  very  cordially  approve  all  that  is  said  in  the  r( 
I  vcneratfi  those  men,  whoso  hearts  were  warm,  whose  doctrines  were  pure, 
and  whose  Uvcs  have  demonstrated,  and  now  demonstrate,  that  their  hearts, 
thek  lahor,  and  their  time  were  consecrated  to  the  high  and  sacred  cause 
of  public  education. 

Mr.  Mnrpliy  was  -warmly  responded  to  by  the  raembera  of 
tlie  Board  of  Education,  wLo  expressed  their  syiopathy  with  the 
speaker  by  a  spontaneous  applause,  and  the  new  members  were 
formally  (Qualified  for  their  office. 

Thiis  terminated,  forty-eight  years  after  its  inception,  the 
career  of  the  Public  School  Society,  leaving  its  progress  and  its 
labors  intimately  associated  with  the  advancement  of  all  the 
great  institutions  of  learning  and  of  benevolence  ■which  were 
contemporaneous  with  its  own  existence,  not  less  than  of  the  city 
of  which  it  was  an  ornament,  and  upon  which  it  conferred  bene- 
fits as  great  as  they  were  invaluable  and  enduring. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ADMINISTEATIO.N"  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Laneasterion  Sjsiem— Sooial  Problems — Elevation  of  the  Masses — Educational' 
Systems — Progcesa  and  Deyelopmcnt— The  Public  School  Society — Visitaiioa  and 
Division  of  Labor — Economy — Teaeliets  and  Salaries — Monitors— Depository — 
Workshop — Rewards  and  Litiraries — Evening  Schools — Vagrancy,  Agent,  and 
Visitors — How  Shall  the  Poor  bo  Beached  ?— Compulsory  Measures — The  Social 
Problems  Unsolved — The  Free  and  Fay  Systems — Pay  System  Abandoned — Lot- 
teries—Corporal Punishment — Moral  Power  of  the  Teacher— Eitraet  from  the 
Manual — Music  Introduced,  but  Discontinued — Moral  and  Religious  Instrucdon — 
Sectarianism — The  Position  of  the  Sooiety — Sunday  Schools  and  their  Influence — 
Religious  and  Moral  Education  Essential  to  the  Welfare  of  Society — Conoluiling 
QbservaUona. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Society  at  ita  ori- 
gin, was  that  which  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  public  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  which  became  known 
by  his  name,  although,  as  a  characteristic  style,  it  was  also 
called  the  Monitorial  System  of  Instraction.  The  laneasterian 
method  was  the  basis,  but  was  modified  and  improved  materially 
in  the  eehoola  of  the  Society.  It  was  based  upon  two  fundamen- 
tal propositions— emulation  and  economy.  It  aimed  to  excite 
the  mental  and  iporal  activities,  by  the  distinction  it  bestowed 
upon  the  more  industrious  and  advanced  pupils,  by  theii-  ap- 
pointment as  monitors ;  wliile  the  economy  of  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice was  obvious,  where  a  moderate  cost  was  an  essential  element 
in  the  prosperity  of  a  school,  especially  for  the  poor.  There  is 
a  class  of  duti^  not  very  high,  nor  requiring  a  great  degree  of 
literary  attainment,  which  may  be  performed  by  the  higher 
grade  of  pupils,  which,  while  the  exercise  of  instruction  becomes 
a  decided  benefit  to  themselves  in  many  respects,  renders  unne- 
cessary the  employment  of  adult  and  expeiienced  teachers. 
Children  learn  easily  from  one  another ;  and  the  alphabet,  sim- 
ple spelling,  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  other  lessons 
are  quickly  taught  and  as  well  Icai'ned  by  the  children  as  though 
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tliej  were  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  the  philosopher.  The 
dignity  of  the  office  of  monitor,  filled  by  rotation,  in  the  several 
duties  of  the  school-room,  was  an  incentive  to  those  old  enough, 
while  it  seemed  to  invest  the  monitors  with  that  degree  of  au- 
thority which  made  the  discipline  of  a  elas8  of  ten  or  twelve 
pupils  as  easy  to  them  as  to  an  adult  teacher. 

To  the  ignorant,  any  progress  whatever  in  the  acquisition  of 
tuowlcdgc  is  valuable,  and  hence  the  teachings  of  advanced 
pupils  were  of  as  much  consequence  to  the  learners  as  though 
they  were  under  more  competent  control.  Although  it  was  an 
economical  system,  it  did  not  cheapen  knowledge,  in  an  obnoxious 
sense ;  it  merely  gave,  in  its  least  expensive  presentation,  and 
through  the  hands  of  equals,  those  first  draughts  from  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge  which  otherwise  bad  been  denied  to  the 
masses  of  the  lowly. 

Although  the  questions  of  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  masses  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  profound 
thinkcra  of  the  civilized  world  during  the  present  century,  it  is  a 
no  less  conspicuous  fact  that  the  condition  of  millions  seems  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  their  advancement.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  expenditures  made  in  this  direction  for  asylums,  schools,  and 
gymnasiums,  the  underlying  mass  of  the  community  suffers  from 
intellectual  darkness  and  moral  death. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  many  institutions,  after  having  passed 
through  their  early  stage,  and  endowments  increase,  to  enter 
upon  a  transition  penod,  whicli  carries  them  beyond  the  sphere 
for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  The  ragged  school 
becomes  a  school  for  children  well  clothed,  and  of  the  middle 
class.  The  rooms  in  which  the  poor  learned  their  alphabets, 
become  filled  with  the  children  of  parents  who  desire  them  to 
read  history,  grammar,  and  algebra,  if  not  higher  branches. 
The  teacher  who  first  gathered  his  group  of  unwashed  and  reck- 
less urchins,  gives  place  to  the  tutor  who  has  his  maps,  his  atlas- 
es, and  his  lexicons.  This  advance  is  not  simply  progress ;  it  is 
substitution.  One  class  of  pupils  is  replaced  by  another,  and  a 
new  order  of  charities  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  humbler 
classes.  This  transition  has  taken  place,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  schools  of  the  Society,  wliieb  were 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  those  "  poor  children  who  did  not 
belong  to,  or  were  not  provided  for  by,  any  religious  society," 
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and  were  conBeq^uently  not  provided  for  by  any  parochial  sehool, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  twenty  yeai-s,  became  so  numerous  and 
respectable  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  public  at  largo,  as 
institutions  for  general  inatraction.  It  became  an  object  of  ear- 
nest care  witli  the  Society  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  all  their  aspects.  They  were  known  as  schools  for  "poor 
t:hildren,"  and  many  parents  did  not  desire  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  which  were  distinctively  for  that  class.  To  re- 
move these  disadvantages,  the  eystcm  was  developed  by  a  long 
and  careful  process.  Additional  endowments  were  secared,  ex- 
perienced teachers  took  the  place  of  many  of  the  monitors,  more 
costly  apparatus  was  purchased,  the  grade  of  instmction  was 
advanced,  and  the  schools  were  offered  to  the  public  as  institu- 
tions where  the  children  of  all  classes  might  meet  on  common 
ground,  and  engage  in  the  strife  for  honor  and  reward. 

But  social  laws  cannot  always  be  overborne,  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  and  philanthropic  adaptations.  In  proportion  as  the 
comfortably-clad  and  cleanly  and  polished  pupil  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, the  opposite  class  shrink  from  the  contact.  Social 
affinities  are  too  strong,  and  social  distinctions  are  too  marked. 
Contrasts  are  too  plainly  seen.  Although  theories  of  popular 
commingling  may  be  very  pretty  exercises  for  the  sycophant  or 
the  demagogue,  facta  and  troths  of  a  stem  and  impressive  sig- 
nificance often  laugh  them  to  scorn,  and  the  self- consciousness  of 
the  poor,  the  abject,  and  the  desponding,  lead  them  to  avoid 
associations  where  the  silent  but  not  less  powerful  invidiousness 
of  social  contrasts  is  so  clearly  displayed. 

The  progress  of  substitution,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  has  taken  place  to  a  large  extent  in  the  school  system  of 
New  York,  Instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  the  advances  made  raised  them,  in  a  meas- 
ure, above  the  level  of  thousani^  who  are  too  unfortunate  and 
too  dependent,  while  the  means  which  would  support  several 
schools  of  lower  grades  were  expended  upon  a  single  school. 
The  necessity  of  securing  a  system  by  which  children  of  all 
classes  might  meet  on  common  ground,  rendered  it  inevitable 
that  the  schools  should  be  advanced  to  such  a  rank  as  very  soon 
removed  them  beyond  the  level  of  thousands.  The  private  pay 
schools  became  fewer  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
and  the  number  of  uneducated  children  of  the  poor  kept  stead- 
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ily  increasing  with  the  population.  The  statistiea  which  were 
viewed  witli  so  much  interest  and  anxiety  in  1825,  when  about 
ten  thousand  children  were  estimated  to  be  without  instruction, 
lost  none  of  their  significance  in  1835,  when  it  waa  reported  that 
there  were  twenty  thousand  untaught  wanderers  to  be  found  in 
the  streets.  Tet  this  mase  grew,  in  the  next  decade,  to  tliirty 
thousand,  and,  in  1855,  the  estimates  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Education  made  the  numhei  ot  -vagrant  and  uneducated  children 
reach  the  appalling  flguie  of  si3.ty  Uiousand,  in  a  resident  popu- 
lation of  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

While  this  vast  increase  was  going  on  with  the  steady  accre- 
tion of  tlioueands  annually  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  children 
of  the  school  age,  the  system  rolled  up  the  amount  of  its  expen- 
ditures from  the  sum  of  $125,000,  distributed  by  the  Society,  to 
the  $300,000  apportioned  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  and  even  this  liberal  fund  was  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
the  last-named  census  of  children  who  were  non-attendants  at 
schools  was  contemporaneous  with  an  outlay  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred thoumnd  dollars  for  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  modest  and  yet  substantial  houses  of  the 
Public  School  Society  were  superseded  by  imposing  edifices 
erected  at  great  cost,  as  well  for  the  buildings  as  for  their  ap- 
pointments. The  grade  of  instruction  had  been  so  far  advanced, 
that,  in  place  of  the  elementary  training  of  early  years,  the 
course,  comprised  mnsie,  French,  algebra,  history,  and  other 
studies,  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  a  collegiate  course  in  the 
Free  Academy,  and  schools  for  girls,  in  which  select  branches 
are  taught  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  higher  class 
of  institutes  for  young  ladies.  The  system  had  been  developed 
into  a  noble  educational  scheme,  but  it  had  changed  its  channel, 
and  the  stream  flowed  over  a  new  bed,  while  it  left  a  rapidly 
augmenting  number  of  the  poor  stranded  on  the  further  shore, 
or  drifting  down  to  be  lost  in  the  eddies  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

As  the  outgrowth  of  circumstances  which  could  not  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  civilian  and  the  reformer,  a  new  order 
of  schools  grew  up,  inspired  by  the  same  motives  and  covering 
substantially  the  same  ground  as  that  so  nobly  occupied  by  the 
founder  of  the  lancasterian  system.  They  added,  however,  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  material  aid,  together  with  an  industrial 
organization  and  scheme,  which  proved  of  eminent  advantage. 
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"  Industnal  Schools  "  have  become  the  iinreery  where  benevolent 
women  of  the  first  rank  in  eocioty,  as  well  as  men  of  philanthro- 
py, fortune,  and  learning,  delight  to  devote  much  of  their  time 
in  rescuing  the  poor  and  uneducated  children  from  their  almost 
hopeless  condition.  Fifty  years  of  development  had  resulted  in 
a  more  imperative  demand  for  a  simpler  and  better-adapted  ayu- 
tem  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  extreme  poor.  The 
original  work  of  the  Society  was  similar  to  that.of  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  the  present  decade. 

In  the  month  of  May,  181T,  the  treasnrcr  of  the  Society 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from 
the  executor  of  Mrs.  Mary  McCrea,  to  he  esypmdeA  for  tfte  cloth- 
ing of  the  children.  The  schools,  during  their  early  operation, 
often  suffered  in  attendance  from  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
not  able  to  find  garments  suitable  for  the  season,  and  donations 
of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  &c,,  were  received  by  the  trustees,  for 
distribution  among  the  pupils.  The  ladies  who  assisted  in  the 
care  of  the  girls,  taught  sewing  and  needlework,  and  much  labor 
of  a  useful  kind  was  performed  by  the  pupils  in  repairing  the 
clothing  sent  as  donations,  or  making  up  the  goods  contributed 
for  the  purpose.  In  1823,  a  regulation  was  adopted  assigning 
three  afternoons  in  the  week  to  sewing  exercises. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

The  system  early  adopted  by  the  trastees,  and  continued 
with  a  fidelity  and  diligence  which  were  remarkable,  called  for  a 
constant  supervision  of  the  schools  in  all  the  departments  of  in- 
struction, discipline,  and  economy.  When  the  number  of  schools 
had  become  sufflciently  numerous,  the  committees  on  schools 
were  changed  in  their  organization,  and  the  trustees  were  divided 
into  "  sections,"  who  had  the  special  care  of  their  respective 
schools  during  the  year  for  which  they  wore  appointed.  The 
records  attest  the  uniform  fidelity  with  which  this  duty  was  per- 
formed. The  visite  of  the  trustees  to  then-  several  charges  were 
made  at  al!  hours,  and  without  any  notice  whatever  to  the  teach- 
ers. The  industry  with  which  this  part  of  the  labor  was  per- 
formed may  be  estimated  from  the  iact  that,  during  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1840,  the  trustees  made  11,844  visits  to  tiieir 
schools,  and,' during  the  following  year,  no  less  than  14,112  visits 
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were  recorded  on  the  books.  The  controlling  principle  in  the 
minds  of  these  faithful  officers,  next  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  as 
"  men  who  must  give  an  account,"  was  a  consciousness  that  they 
were  invested  with  a  grave  and  momentous  trust,  which  made 
them  responsible  to  their  fellow-eitizens  for  the  performance  of 
an  honorable  stewardship.  The  men  who  composed  the  Society, 
with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  were  not  those  who  would  abandon 
their  post  of  duty  for  trifling  considerations,  or  yield  passively  to 
the  storms  of  prejudice  or  of  opposition  which  might  be  raised 
around  them  for  the  overthrow  of  their  institution.  With  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  position  they  held  as  the  foimdcre  of  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  instruction  designed  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
youth  of  a  great  metropolis,  their  endeavor  was,  with  a  single 
purpose,  to  extend,  advance,  and  ennoble  it  with  each  passing 
year,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  rendered  more  massive  and 
more  enduring  by  sueccssivc  labors,  until  it  should  rest  upon  a 
basis  as  broad  as  humanity  ■and  as  lasting  as  time. 


A  characteristic  feature  of  the  administration  of  the  Society 
was  the  strict  economy  practised  in  all  the  expenditures,  whether 
for  teachers,  buildings,  fuel,  or  supplies.  There  is  an  economy 
which  is  often  a  n^isnomer,  and  a  blind  and  pernicious  system  of 
penurious  calculation  may  often  be  productive  of  more  evil  than 
,  a  too  liberal  outlay.  The  law  universally  applied  to  all  the  dis- 
hursements  of  the  institution  was  that  of  a  jealous  caution  over 
tlie  expenditures.  The  question  invariably  asked  was,  how  to 
secure  the  greatest  result  from  a  given  amount  of  means,  and 
how  the  benefits  should  be  the  most  equally  and  widely  distrib- 
uted. Limited  in  resourees,  and  with  a  pressure  of  demand  from 
every  part  of  the  city  for  the  opportunities  and  facilities  of  ob- 
taining instruction,  the  closest  calculation  was  necessary  ;  and, 
fortunately  for  the  public  interests,  the  school  moneys  were  des- 
tined to  pass  through  the  hands  of  men  who  felt  that  they  were 
under  a  high  obligation  to  use  them  with  as  much  prudence  as 
they  would  their  own.  No  ambitious  pretensions  in  order  to 
gain  popular  clamor  in  their  favor,  were  needed ;  no  contracts 
to  be  given  to  favorites  who  could  exert  a  political  influence ;  no 
relatives  or  fiienda  who  could  submit  estimates  which  were  to 
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benefit  the  ofiicers  who  superintended  the  work,  ever  seemed  to 
offer  inducements  to  the  trustees  to  overstep  the  prudence  of 
men  wlio  knew  how  to  conduct  tlicir  own  affairs — many  of 
whom,  while  they  were  enriching  the  city  witli  their  labors  in 
the  department  of  piihlie  instruction,  were  also  quietly  building 
their  own  fortunes  by  the  very  virtues  and  habits  which  enabled 
them  to  mould  and  develop  the  system  which  they  adorned. 


In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Society,  the  policy  pui'sned 
toward  its  teachers  may  he  condemned  hy  many  who  do  not  suf- 
ficiently reflect'upon  its  position  and  its  resources.  The  grade, 
also,  of  the  schools  may,  perhaps,  be  overlooked.  Yet  it  will  be 
seen  that,  when  the  resources  permitted,  the  trustees  were  not 
insensible  to  the  claims  which  competent  teachers  had  upon  their 
consideration.  The  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their  duties, 
are  inevitably  to  be  regarded,  and  a  teacher  of  minor  qiiallficar 
tions  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  same  compensation  as  one 
who  finds  all  his  scholarship  and  talent  called  into  requisition  for 
the  training  of  advanced  pupils,  A  salary  of  $600  or  $800,  and 
rent,  advanced  to  $800  or  $900,  or  $1,000,  was  not  by  any  means 
a  contemptible  sum,  compared  even  with  the  larger  salaries  of 
the  principals  of  Boston  and  itfew  York  schools  at  the  present 
time.  The  amount  ordered  to  be  guaranteed  to  "  a  teacher  from 
England  completely  competent  to  teach  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan,"  was  $800,  his  expenses  to  this  country  to  be  paid  by  the 
Society,  Shepherd  Johnson,  a  former  monitor,  was  appointed 
teacher  of  No.  3,  at  its  opening  in  1818,  at  a  salary  of  $500, 
which  was  increased,  during  the  same  year,  to  $800.  In  1820 
and  1831,  the  teachers  of  the  schools  made  application  for  an 
advance  of  their  rate  of  compensation,  which  was  denied ;  but, 
*'  in  order  to  equalize  the  same,  the  salary  of  Shepherd  Johnson 
was  raised  to  $900."  In  1822,  Charles  Picton,  the  English 
teacher  who  was  duly  accredited  by  the  Society  in  England,  and 
who  had,  by  several  years  of  faithful  service,  earned  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  Society  and  the  public,  had  an  allowance 
of  $9o0.  A  committee  on  the  question  of  salaries  reported  a 
scheme,  at  the  same  time,  based  upon  the  attendance,  so  that  the 
compensation  should  be  partly  dependent  upon  the  industry  and 
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efficiency  of  the  teaeliera  themselves.  The  plan  proposed  that 
$2  per  scholar  should  be  paid  for  two  hundred  scholars  or  less  ; 
ovev  two  hundred  and  under  six  hundred,  $1.50  in  addition ;  over 
six  hundred,  $1  in  addition.  By  this  scale,  a  school  of  threo 
hundred  pupils  would  give  the  teacher  a  compensation  of  $550  ; 
five  hundred  pupils,  $850,  &c.     Tlie  schools  were  thus  rated : 

No.  1,  500  pupils,  ....  $8S0  salary. 

"     a,  400       "  ,  .  .  .  700       " 

"     3,  600       "  .  .  .  .  1,000       " 

"    4,  600      "  .  .  .  .  1,000      " 

The  salary  of  Eunice  Dean,  one  of  the  female  teachers,  was 
raised  from  $250  to  $300  per  annum. 

In  1827,  the  by-laws  were  altered  so  aa  to  limit  the  salaries  to 
the  following  rates : 

Male  teachers,  per  annum,              ....  $800 

"    monitors  general,  per  annum,     .            .           .  200 

"     assistanta,                       "                      ...  100 

Female  teachers,                   "              ...  350 

"        mooitora  general,     "                    ...  100 


The  office  of  assistant  teacher  had  been  abolished  in  1817. 
The  system  was  very  materially  changed  and  improved  under 
the  important  law  of  1832.  Assistant  teachers  were  to  bo  ap- 
pointed, and  two  seetione  were  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  new  code 
of  by-laws,  fixing  the  rates  of  salaries  as  follows  : 

The  salary  of  the  principal  teacter  in  the  boys'  schools  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000 ;  tliat  of  the  assistant  teacher  shall  not  exceed  $600 ;  that  of  the 
monitor  general  shall  not  exceed  $300 ;  that  of  the  assistant  monitor  gen- 
eral shall  not  exceed  $100. 

The  salary  of  the  mistress  in  the  female  school  shall  not  exceed  $i00 ; 
that  of  the  assistant  shall  not  exceed  $350 ;  that  of  the  monitors  general 
shall  not  exceed  $100 ;  that  of  the  assistant  monitors  general  shall  not 
exceed  $50. 

The  maximum  for  the  assistant  teachers  was  adopted  at  $500, 
but,  in  1835,  the  teachers  applied  for  an  increase  to  $600,  and  it 
was  made  discretionary  with  the  Executive  Committee  to  in- 
crease the  salaiy  of  assistants  to  that  snm  in  eases  where  they 
deemed  it  was  deserved. 
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In  1836,  the  following  tariff  was  adopted : 

Principal  teachers,  male  department,  not  to  esceed     .    $1,000 
Assistants, 
Passed  monitor, 
First  " 

Second        " 
'  Teachers  in  the  female  departments  not  t( 
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to  exceed 


First  monitor. 

Second    "... 

Teachers  of  primary  departments  not  to 

Assistants, 

First  monitor, 


Teachers  of  primary  schoola  not  to  exceed  . 

and  $3.50  for  each  child  over  nxty,  bat  the  additional 

number  so  allowed  for  not  to  exceed  thirty. 
First  monitors  of  primary  schools  not  to  exceed  .       100 

In  1842,  tlic  Board  of  Education  was.  establiBhed,  and  the 
truBtees  of  the  ward  schools  were  enabled  to  pay  Ealaries  much 
larger  than  those  paid  by  the  Society.  This  not  only  induced  a 
spirit  of  competition  and  jealousy  between  the  wards  theinEelres, 
but  between  tlie  teachers  employed  by  the  Society  and  those  in 
the  wai-d  schools.  It  also  tended  mateiially  to  injure  tlie  public 
schools  by  the  frequent  withdrawal  of  long-experienced  teachers 
from  the  service  of  the  Society,  attracted  by  the  increased 
emoluments  offered  by  the  ward  offlcere.  This  evil  became  so 
prominent,  that,  in  1851,  a  committee  .was  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  whole  subject,  and  Messrs.  G.  T.  Trimble,  A.  P.  Hal- 
sey,  C.  E.  Pierson,  L.  "W.  Stevens,  B.  Ellis,  W.  E.  Vennilye, 
W.  II.  Neilson,  J.  B.  Collins,  and  John  Davenport,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  consideration  of  all  cLuestions  relating  to  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  committee  reported  a  scale  substan- 
tially the  same,  but  providing  that,  after  two  years  of  acceptable 
service,  the  assistant  male  teachers  should  receive  $750  per  an- 
num. The  other  recommendations  of  the  report  were  of  the 
same  character,  making  a  period  of  faithful  service  of  two  or 
tluree  years  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  compensation.  This  scale 
of  salaries  was  continued  during  the  existence  of  the  Society. 
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MONITOBS. 


The  success  of  the  Lancaaterian  system  being  dependent,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  upon  the  ability  and  character  of  the  several 
monitors,  who  formed  an  indispensable  part  of  the  scheme,  atten- 
tion was  early  given  to  tlie  training  and  preparation  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  pupils,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  special 
work  of  teaching  according  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  tlie 
plan  of  mutual  instruction.  Whiic  there  was  bnt  one  school  in 
existence,  the  number  of  monitors  was  too  small  to  warrant  any 
specified  classification  for  that  purpose.  But  when  the  number 
was  increased,  and  a  considerable  body  of  monitors  was  em- 
ployed in  the  schools,  arrangements  were  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion. Monitors  had  been  indentured  as  "apprentices"  to  the 
Society,  in  all  practicable  cases,  and  were  expected  to  remain 
nntil  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  then  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualification  whicii  should  secure  them  positions  in 
any  city  in  the  Union. 

The  trustees  of  the  Society  believed  that  they  were  introdnc- 
ing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  system  of  great  value, 
specially  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  underlying  masses  of 
society.  Whatever,  therefore,  conld  increase  its  efficiency  and 
multiply  its  powers,  was  adopted  as  fast  as  circumstances  or 
means  allowed. 

The  course  adopted  for  the  training  of  monitors  is  treated  of 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  high  school  and  normal  school,  and 
only  a  brief  summary  will  here  be  given  of  the  general  regula- 
tions adopted  for  their  employment  and  supervision. 

The  house  in  which  the  school  was  originally  established  hav- 
ing become  unfit  for  longer  use,  a  commodious  building  was  erect- 
ed on  Tryon  Row,  at  the  east  side  of  ttie  Park,  since  changed  by 
the  extension  of  Centre  street.  The  school  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  scholars  on  the  12tb  of  December,  1809,  soon  after 
which  William  McAlpin  and  Shepherd  Johnson,  who  subse- 
(juently  distinguished  himself  as  the  first  teacher  of  No.  3,  and 
more  recently  as  a  teacher  of  the  New  York  High  School,  were 
indentured  to  the  Society.  This  usage  was  continued  in  every 
practicable  case. 

In  1818,  a  Committee  on  Monitors  reported  a  form  of  inden- 
ture, which  would  probably  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society, 
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bat  a  question  arising  as  to  the  power  of  the  board,  to  bold 
apprentices,  tbe  subject  was  recommitted,  with  power  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature  to  grant  the  requisite  autliority.  Tlie 
monitors  general  had  been  boarded  and  clothed  by  the  Society, 
being,  at  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship,  inmates  of  the  family 
of  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  wliicli  they  were  employed. 
Daring  the  year  1819,  a  committee  upon  retrenchment  recom- 
mended tliat  the  monitors  be  allowed  a  compensation  of  $100 
a  year,  and  reside  with  their  parents— a  recommendation  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board.  Some  objection  arose  against  the 
change,  and  it  was  waived ;  but,  in  1820,  a  _i'esoliition  was 
adopted  reducing  tlie  allowance  to  the  teachers  for  the  board  of 
the  monitors  general  to  $2.50  per  weels.  The  expenses  of  each 
of  these  lads  amounting  to  about  $200  per  annum,  it  was  deemed 
a  measure  of  economy  to  reduce  the  cost  of  such  assistance,  and, 
in  1831,  resolutions  were  adopted  reducing  the  salary  to  $100 
during  the  time  of  their  service,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure 
positions  for  them  as  teachers  of  Laneasterian  scliools,  the  Secre- 
tary being  directed  to  advertise  in'  one  newspaper  in  New  York 
City,  and  one  in  Albany,  that  three  such  teachers  were  prepared 
to  enter  upon  their  duties.  The  School  Committees  were  di- 
rected to  expend  fifty  cents  pei-  week  in  securing  the  services  of 
proper  monitors. 

In  1826,  Jotham  Wilson,  the  monitor  general  of  No.  5, 
applied  for  an  inci-easc  of  $100  to  his  salary.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  salaries  of  moni- 
tors, who  reported  ia  favor  of  allowing  $50  for  the  first  year, 
and  an  annual  addition  of  $50,  until  it  should  reaeh  a  maximum 
of  $200  for  males  ;  and  $25  a  year,  with  the  annual  addition  of 
$35,  until  the  maximum  of  $100  for  female  monitors  should  be 
reached.  TJie  Executive  Committee  were  charged  with  discre- 
tionary exercise  of  power  in  the  case. 

The  Society  had,  Iiowever,  been  making  material  advances 
both  in  its  own  organization,  its  resources,  and  its  system.  Its 
schools  were  larger,  and  eight  capacious  buildings  were  the 
evidences  of  its  labors  and  its  prosperity.  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  these  advantages,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  enlarged 
and  liberal  policy  with  the  monitors  general,  who  had  become 
of  prime  importance  to  the  system.  This  was  very  fully  per- 
ceived by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  applied,  in  May,  1827, 
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for  autlioritj  to  appoint  two  monitors  general  in  each  school  at 
fi  maximum  of  $300  fur  males,  and  $200  for  females,  to  which 
proposition  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave  an  unanimous  consent. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  by-laws  were  amended  so  as 
to  limit  the  maximum  to  $200  for  males,  and  $100  for  females. 

The  grades  of  salaries  paid  subsequently  to  this  time  have 
been  already  presented  in  the  preceding  sections. 

An  increase  of  salaries  of  teaehere  and  monitors  naturally 
followed  the  improvemiints  made  in  the  schools  and  the  system 
of  instruction.  The  experience  and  improverpent  of  the  moni- 
tors particularly,  as  they  continiied  at  their  posts  and  became 
more  mature  in  age,  all  presented  additional  incentives  to  the 
trustees  to  retain  them  iti  their  own  schools,  and  thus  appro- 
priate the  scholarship  and  experience  acquired  by  the  young 
teachers  to  the  institution  in  which  they  had  been  trained.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  were  exhibited  in  many  instances  in 
■which  monitors  subsequently  attained  high  rank  as  teacher^ 
some  of  whom  have  held,  or  now  hold,  honorable  positions  as 
professional  and  business  men.  The  discipline  submitted  to  by 
the  pupil  was  developed  in  the  prohcieney  of  the  monitor,  whose 
habits  and  principles  thus  formed,  became  the  basis  of  exalted 
and  enduring  character. 

THE  DEPOSITORl'. 

One  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  board,  ha^-ing  in  view 
the  scrupulous  and  careful  appropriation  of  the  resources  of  the 
Society,  was  that  of  ^tahlishing  a  depository  for  the  systematic 
supply  of  the  schools  with  the  text-books,  stationery,  and  appa- 
ratus which  they  severally  required.  A  system  of  supplies  had 
been  for  many  years  in  use,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supply 
Committee,  but,  in  1832,  at  the  time  of  the  remodelling  of  the 
school  system,  by-laws  were  adopted  for  the  regular  distribution 
,of  the  supplies  to  the  schools.  The  depository  was  kept  at 
Public  School  No.  5,  in  Mott  street,  the  purchases  being  made 
by  the  Supply  Committee,  and  distributed  on  the  proper  war- 
rant by  the  agent.  The  depository  was  removed  to  the  "  Trus- 
tees' Hall"  on  the  completion  of  that  building,  and  the  same 
system  was  adopted  on  a  much  enlarged  scale  by  the  Board  of 
Education  after  the  union  of  the  two  systems. 
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THE  WORKSHOP. 


In  1837,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  seventeen, 
including  two  schools  for  colored  children,  beside  a  large  num- 
ber of  primary  schools,  many  of  which  occupied  hired  premises. 
The  amount  of  work  and  materials  annually  required  to  keep 
these  buildings  in  repair,  and  to  supply  them  with  appropriate 
apparatus,  was  very  considerable,  and  suggested,  as  a  measure 
of  economy  not  less  than  convenience,  the  employment  of  a 
master  workman,  who  should  be  known  as  the  Superintendent 
of  Repairs,  and  who  shocld  keep  a  shop  for  the  special  work 
of  the  schools.  The  measure  was  recommended  by  Samuel  I". 
Mott,  Treasurer,  who  introduced  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board,  February  3, 1837,  referring  the  matter  to  the  Prop- 
erty Committee.  A  report  approving  the  plan  was  submitted 
at  the  August  meeting  following,  and  the  committee  were 
anthoriaed  to  have  a  workshop  erected  on  the  rear  of  the  Echool 
lot  in  Thompson  street,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was  em- 
powered to  employ  a  competent  foreman,  who  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Property  Committee.  Amnon  McVEr  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  position  thus  created,  and  the  excellence  of  the  ap- 
pointment has  been  fully  proved  by  the  faithful  service  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  under  his  direction.  Mr.  McVey  is  the  architect  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  many  of  the  largest 
and  most  substantially  built  school-bouses  in  the  city. 

KEWAKDS,  LIBRARIES,   ETC. 

The  influence  of  proper  incentives  upon  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  was  early  recognized  by  the  teachers  and  trustees  of 
the  Society,  and  systems  of  reward  were  adopted  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  pupils  to  diligence  and  punctuality.  Tickets,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  deser\'ing,  and  returned  when  forfeited  by 
misdemeanor,  were  furnished  to  the  teachers,  who  kept  records 
of  the  merits  and  demerits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the 
account  was  balanced,-  and  the  credit  carried  to  the  quarterly 
account  of  the  pupil.  At  the  end  of  the  quai'ter,  premiums 
were  distributed  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  receive  them. 
These  premiums  consisted  of  books,  knives,  thimbles,  scissors, 
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balls,  tops,  marbles,  or  otiier  articles  suitable  to  the  tastes  or 
wants  of  the  children.  Difficulties  attended  the  sYBtem,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  partially  dispensed  with  and  removed,  and  Bob- 
sequcntly  modified  into  a  system  of  credits  which  entitled  the 
pupils  to  receive  premium  certificates,  which  were  redeemed  at 
certain  periods  by  books  proportioned  to  the  number  and  merit 
of  the  certificates. 

It  was  deemed  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  schools  to 
provide  the  children  with  a  suitable  class  of  books  for  reading 
at  home,  not  only  for  the  general  effect  which  such  books  would 
have  upon  the  ciiildren  and  the  families  they  represented,  but 
as  a  higher  and  more  estimable  reward  for  good  character  as 
pupils.  As  early  as  1818,  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
schools  submitted  a  report,  recommending,  among  others,  the 
following  reaolation : 

Hesohed,  That  a  committee  be  appointetl  to  purchase  and  otherwise  pro- 
cure suitahle  books  of  voyagea,  traTcls,  history,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  school,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  libraries  for  the  use  of 
the  scholars.  That  the  committee  prepare  rules  fo  th  gul  '  of  the 
libraries,  and  that  such  boys  as  may  ho  selected  by  th  m  t  d  aj  proved 
by  the  School  Committee  on  account  of  their  progre         lea  d  good 

behavior,  shall  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  library  h  11  f  m  Class 
OF  Mbhit,"  and  wear  a  badge.    The  number  of  th      1  ach  echool 

shall  not  exceed  fifty.    All  catechisms,  or  other  boot        rel  th  t  con- 

tain sectarian  principles,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  bl  n  ,  b  t  h  oOier 
religious  books  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  ad- 
mitted. 

I^athan  Oomstock,  Benjamin  Marshall,  and  John  K.  Murray 
were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Libraries,  and  they  proceeded 
promptly  with  the  discharge  of  tbeir  duties.  Each  school  was 
provided  ■with  a  library,  and  the  several  public  schools  subse- 
quently established  by  the  Society  were  provided  with  libraries 
r  part  of  their  apparatus. 

were  adopted,  in  1837,  to  establish  a  teachers' 
library,  but,  from  the  absence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  it  never  became  sufficiently  extended  or  valuable  to 
take  rank  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  system. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
One  of  the  agencies  which  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  large  class  of  children  and  youth  who  are  debarred 
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from  the  opportunities  of  instruction  in  tlie  day  scliools,  was  that 
of  evening  eehools.  The  first  mention  of  these  schools,  under 
the  Buperviaion  of  the  Society,  appears  in  the  records  for  the 
year  1823,  at  which  time  a  resolution  was  adopted,  permitting 
the  teachers  to  hold  evening  schools  in  their  respective  build- 
ings, on  condition  of  furnishing  their  own  fuel  and  lights,  and 
that  they  should  repair  whatever  injuries  might  occur  to  the 
buildings  or  furniture,  and  with  the  proviso  that  the  insurance 
would  not  thereby  be  rendered  invalid.  But  this  plan  contem- 
plated a  compensation  for  instruction,  which  was  a  perquisite  to 
the  teacher.  The  evening  school  system  is  intended  to  beneiit 
the  industrial,  and  not  the  vagrant  classes,  although  many  have 
attended  the  evening  schools  who  should  have  been  members  of 
day  schools.  An  evening  school  for  colored  pupils  had  been 
established  many  years  before  by  the  Manumission  Society. 

In  1S33,  an  association  of  gentlemen,  composed  of  W.  D. 
Coit,  J",  H,  Taylor,  and  others,  applied  for  the  use  of  School  No. 
10,  in  Pnane  street,  for  a  free  evening  school.  Shortly  atYer- 
ward,  Fioyd  Smith  and  others  applied  for  permission  to  use 
School  No.  3  for  similar  purposes.  Messrs.  Joseph  Brewster, 
John  II.  Smith,  Cliarles  Durfee,  and  othei"s  applied  for  No.  5, 
and  J.  H.  Taylor  for  a  room  in  No.  8,  for  gratuitous  instruction 
in  the  evening.  These  applications  were  granted,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  several  "  sections"  having  tlie  charge  of  those 
schools. 

At  the  close  of  1832,  a  committee  on  a  reoi-ganization  of  the 
system  reported  a  chapter  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  by-laws, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools.  The  plan 
was  adopted  in  Januaiy,  1833,  as  a  part  of  the  new  system,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  relative  to  teachers  and  monitors,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Besohed,  That,  in  future  engagements  ■with  the  inale  teachers,  assistants, 
and  monitors,  it  be  made  a  condition  that  their  time  and  services,  if  required 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  attending  the  evening  schools,  sljall  he  given 
without  additional  pay. 

The  schools  thus  made  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  instruction 
were  opened  in  October,  1833,  and  continued  until  March  of  the 
following  year.  The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the  four 
schools  was  1,245.  The  annual  report  states  that,  altliongh  they 
occasioned  some  inconvenience,  and  were  more  expensive  than  the 
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day  schools,  the  good  effects  were  such  as  to  give  promiee  ofper- 
maneiit  utility.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  year  following 
was  less  encouraging,  and,  after  an  experiment  of  three  or  four 
yeai's,  they  were  abandoned.  The  Board  of  Education  suhse- 
qnently  adopted  the  system,  nuder  the  care  of  an  active  commit- 
tee, and  the  result  was  neither  doubtful  nor  insignificant.  The 
failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Society,-\vas  in  conaequence 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  teachers  to  work  five  months  in  the 
year,  and  sacrifice  their  evening  repose,  without  extra  compensa- 
tion ;  although  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the  teachers  and 
monitors  required  them  to  perform  these  duties. 

VAGRANCY.— VISITOR  AND   AGENT. 

Ecl'erenec  has  been  already  made  to  the  original  object  of  the 
Free-SchooL  Society,  which  was,  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  who  either  had  no  connection  with  any  re- 
ligious pereuasion,  or  disregarded  it  where  it  existed.  The  ten- 
dency among  the  members  of  this  portion  of  the  community  is 
to  I'ecklessness,  vice,  and  indolence.  Vagrancy,  beggary,  and 
unlawful  means  of  procuring  a  barely  animal  suhsistcnce,  form 
the  summit  of  the  low  plane  of  their  mental  or  moral  spliere. 
To  raise  them  from  this  condition  is  a  work  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  of  Christianity,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  effected  are 
ever  worthy  of  consideration  and  experiment. 

Observation  and  inquiry  exhibited  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
children  of  the  school  age  were  vagrants,  untaught  and  uncared- 
for  by  their  parents,  who  exhibited  no  concern  for  the  attendance 
of  their  offspring,  and  neglected  to  send  them  to  school.  To  sup- 
ply this  want  in  part,  and  to  exert  a  direct  and  leading  influence 
upon  this  class  of  the  population,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
employ  a  gentleman  who  should  fill  the  post  of  "  visitor."  Act- 
ing in  this  capacity,  his  duties  were,  to  visit  the  cliildren  and 
parents  at  their  homes,  and  use  all  the  influence  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  secure  their  attendance  and  ad- 
vancement. He  was  also  to  visit  the  families  whose  children 
were  allowed  to  hecome  vagrants,  and  induce  the  parents  to  send 
them  to  school.  To  this  position,  in  the  month  of  May,  1827, 
Mr.  Samuel  Waddinoton  Setoh  was  appointed,  who  continued 
in  the  discharge  of  the  same,  or  other  responsible  duties,  during 
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the  exjstence  of  the  Society,  and  was  afterward  appointed,  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  Ivo  more  fitting  selection  coald  have  been  made,  tlie 
temperament,  sympathies,  and  habits  of  the  gentleman  chosen 
being  eminently  calculated  to  make  him  useful  in  that  sphere. 
How  well  his  duties  were  discharged,  and  with  what  lasting 
power  over  thousands  who  personally  knew  him,  no  written 
records  will  ever  fully  testify  ;  hut  they  are  inscribed  in  imper- 
ishable influences  which  have  made  bright  and  honorable  many 
a  son  and  daughter  of  destitution,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have 
trodden  a  dangerous  and  darkened  path  to  the  grave. 

In  1833,  the  office  of  "  visitor  "  was  abolished,  and  the  duties 
of  Hr.  SetOn  were  defined  by  a  new  title,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  a  general  business  supervision  as  "  agent,"  being  chiefly  the 
receipt  and  distribution  of  supplies.  Mr.  Seton  was  elected  a 
trustee  in  the  year  1823,  and  was  called  to  fill  the  post  aligned 
bim,  in  conseq^uence  of  his  zeal,  intelligence,  and  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work.  He  continued  to  hold  his  ofliee  as  trustee  during 
the  existence  of  tho  Society. 

The  efforts  made  to  counteract  the  erils  of  vagrancy  and  tru- 
ancy, proved  however,  at  that  time,  as  they  have  since,  in  a 
large  degree  abortive.  These  evils  are  not  to  be  eradicated  in  a 
community  like  that  of  New  York,  even  if  the  work  be  possible, 
by  any  other  than  the  boldest  and  most  pei'sistent  as  well  as  far- 
reaching  means.  In  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  (for  1829) 
it  is  remarked  that 

The  committee  of  the  Common  CounoU,  from  the  result  of  the  ceosus  of 
the  schools,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  city,  draw  the  appalling 
inference  that  there  are  20,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
who  attend  no  aehool  whatever ;  and  if  one  third  be  deducted  ftom  this 
number  as  having  probably  left  school  previous  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
3,000  more  for  any  possible  error  in  the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is 
founded,  we  have  still  the  enormous  number  of  10,000  who  are  growing  up 
in  entire  ignorance. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report  {1832),  making  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  a  committee  had  been  sent  to  Boston  to  visit  the 
schools  of  that  city,  alludes  to  vagrant  children  in  the  following 


Truantship  in  that  city  is  deemed  a  criminal  offence  i 
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thoae  who  canoot  be  reclaimed  are  taken  from  tbeir  jiareuts  l)y  the  police, 
and  placed  in  an  institution  called  the  "  School  of  Reformation,"  corre- 
sponding, in  many  respects,  with  our  House  of  Refuge;  from  which  they 
are  bound  out  by  the  competent  authority,  without  again  returning  to  their 
parents.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  percentage  of  absentees,  or  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  children  on  register  and  the  actual  attend- 
ance, ia  lesa  in  the  Boston  public  schools  than  those  of  New  York.  This 
suyect  has,  during  the  past  as  in  former  years,  received  the  attention  of  the 
trustees,  and  will  probably  be  brought  before  the  next  board,  in  connection 
with  the  general  subject  of  non-attendance  at  any  school,  which  exists  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  itt  this  city.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  pres- 
ent board  to  obtain,  in  some  way,  the  active  cooperation  of  the  city  govern- 
ment in  applying  a  remedy  to  this  extensive  evil.  Every  political  compact 
supposes  a  surrender  of  some  individual  rights  for  the  general  good.  In  a 
Government  like  ours,  "  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  only  true  sov- 
ereignty ia  the  will  of  the  people,"  universal  education  is  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be,  not  only  of  the  first  importance,  but  necessary  to  the  permanency 
of  our  free  institutions.  If,  then,  persons  are  found  so  reckless  of  the  best 
interests  of  their  children,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  public  good,  as  to  with- 
hold from  them  that  instruction  without  which  they  cannot  beneficially  dis- 
chaige  those  civil  and  political  duties  which  devolve  on  them  iu  after-life,  it 
becomes  a  serious  and  important  question  whether  so  much  of  the  natural 
right  of  controlling  their  children  may  not  be  alienated  as  is  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  usefiilneas,  and  render  them  safe  and  consistent  members  of 
the  political  body.  The  expediency  of  such  a  measure  would  be  confined 
pretty  much — perhaps  entirely — to  large  seaport  towns,  and,  in  its  practical 
operation,  would  be  found  to  affect  but  few  native  citizens. 

The  Executive  Committee  held  the  questions  of  Tagrancy  re- 
form under  discission  during  the  year  1831,  and,  in  Kovember, 
a  pi-oposition  was  submitted  from  that  committee,  to  the  effect 
that  application  be  made  to  the  Corporation,  and  also  to  benevo- 
lent societies,  that,  in  dispensing  charities  to  the  poor,  it  be  made 
a  condition  of  such  relief  that  their  children  be  sent  to  school. 
The  proposition  was  referred  back  to  the  committee,  with  power, 
A  memorial  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  Common  Conncil, 
inviting  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  condition  of  the  Ta- 
graat  children,  and  praying  for  the  passage  of  some  regulations 
which  might  abate  the  evil.  The  Common  Council  took  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

Beiolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Almshouse  be  requested  to  make  it  known  to  parents  and 
all  persons,  whether  emigrants  or  otherwise,  having  children  in  charge  capa- 
ble of  receiving  instruction,  and  being  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve 
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years,  that,  unlcas  said  parents  and  persona  do  or  shall  seud  such  children  to 
some  public  or  other  daily  school,  for  such  time  in  each  year  as  the  trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Society  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  that  al!  such 
persons  must  consider  themselves  without  the  pale  of  public  charities,  and 
not  entitled,  in  case  of  misfortune,  to  receive  public  favor. 

Memhed,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  and  the  Com- 
miasionerH  of  the  Almshouse  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  the  necessary  publicity 
to  the  preceding  resolution  ;  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Almshouse  are 
hereby  requested  to  use  such  means  as  may  be  in  their  power  and  discretion 
to  carry  the  same  iuto  effect. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  April  S3, 183S. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Asastanta,  May  7, 1833. 

J.  MoKTON,  Clerh. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  trustees,  and,  on  mo- 
tion, twenty  thousand  copies,  in  a  Buitahle  handbill  fomi,  ivere 
ordered  to  bo  printed  and  circulated. 

In  June,  1838,  Joseph  E.  Collins  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution for  adoption  by  the  Executive  Committee : 

Jtesoleed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  this 
committee  a  project  of  a  plan  which  may  lead,  through  the  aid  of  our  Com- 
mon Council  and  Legislature,  to  a  more  general  attendance  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  at  school,  and  prevent  the  multitudes  now 
roaming  through  our  streets  ■from  the  continuance  of  a  habit  bo  destructive 
to  good  morals. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  but,  in  September,  was 
taken  up  and  adopted,  and  Joseph  E.  Collins,  Charles  Oakley, 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  S.  Allen,  and  Eobert  C. 
Cornell,  were  appointed  to  report  upon  the  objects  named. 

In  December  following,  the  propositions  of  the  committee 
Were  laid  before  the  hoard.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

In  contemplating  the  subject  assigned  to  them,  the  committee  early  he- 
came  sensible  of  the  manifold  difficulties  of  various  character  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  So  great,  indeed,  did  they  appear,  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  ever  accomplishing  any  essential  reform  of  the  existing  deplorable 
evils.  Still  they  cannot  but  earnestly  desire  that  the  few  and  scanty  lights 
their  labors  may  throw  upon  the  subject  may  lead,  in  time,  through  the  con- 
tinuous efforts  of  the  Public  School  Society,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  design 
contemplated  by  the  resolution.  The  chief  obstacles  to  be  overcome  would 
eeem  to  he  of  two  classes — moral  and  physical.  The  moral  embrace  indif- 
ference and  viciousness  of  both  parents  ant)  children ;  the  £rst  arising,  in 
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part  at  least,  to  the  parents,  from  themselves  never  having  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  education ;  the  latter,  from  their  int«mperance  and  indolence. 

Among  children,  a  disinclination  to  go  to  school  grows  out  of  a  dislike 
of  control  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  allurements  of  places 
of  amusement  of  various  descriptions — theatres,  circuses,  gambling-houses, 
and  dram-shops. 

The  physical  impediments  result  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  parents, 
who,  for  want  of  means,  are  unabie  to  provide  suitable  clothing  for  their 
children  to  attend  school  in,  or  need,  or  conceive  they  need,  their  assistance 
in  procuring  a  livelihood  for  the  family. 

These  impediments  must  be  surmounted,  before  we  can  hope  to  attain 
the  end  in  view. 

From  the  high  character  long  enjoyed  by  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  in  regard  to  the  universality  of  education  among  their  citi- 
zens, the  committee  were  naturally  led  to  seek  in  the  school  systems  and 
statistics  of  those  States  the  object  of  their  inijuiry.  They  therefore  opened 
a  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  in  each,  of  great  practical  eiperience,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  of  moral  improvement  among  the  people.  From  Connecti 
cut,  the  committee  learned  the  existence  of  a  statutory  provision,  applicablt 
in  a  degree  to  our  wants,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  were  informed  that  it  is 
rarely  enforced  in  practice.  An  abstract  (a)  is  annexed.  Could  enactments 
of  a  similar  character  be  acted  upon  in  our  community,  doubtless  great  good 
would  resnit ;  but  the  committee  are  not  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  the 
morbidly  escitable  sensitiveness  of  our  laboring  classes  would  permit  a  scru- 
tiny of  30  inquisitorial  a  character. 

An  approximation  to  it  may,  however,  arise  under  the  arrangements  the 
committee  may  propose,  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  Farm  or 
Manual  Labor  School,  under  the  management  of  a  society  to  be  especially 
organized  for  this  object. 

In  closing  the  report  the  committee  submitted  the  following 
plana ; 

Ist.  A  committee  of  five  meml>ers,  to  be  designated  the  Committee  on 
Neglected,  Vagrant,  and  Unfortunate  Children,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
BsecutiTe  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  extmino  md  nominate  to 
the  Executive  Committee  three  persons  or  more,  to  act  as  distntt  visitors , 
to  instruct  and  receive  reports  from  such  viaitors ,  and,  in  general  to  have 
ft  supnrvision  of  alj,  matters  ari-<ing  under  such  visitations  The  Miitors 
shall  receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  $ per  annum 

The  general  duty  of  such  visitors  shall  be  to  visit  the  districts  around 
Public  Schools  No.  8, 1,  5,  and  10,  and  the  primaries  connected  then. with 
look  out  for  pupils,  and  encourage  pirents  to  enforce  a  more  regular  and 
general  attendance  of  their  children  at  school  The  visitors  may  alw  bo 
required  to  esamino  and  ascertain  what  neighborhoods  are  now  most  in 
need  of  additional  primary  schools,  which,  with  any  other  useful  and  rele- 
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Tsmt  mattera,  thej  shall  report  to  said  committee,  to  be,  in  their  discretion, 
hrought  before  the  Executive  Committee. 

2d.  The  Public  School  Society  shall  endeavor  to  procure  the  aid  of  our 
city  goveromeat  in  the  following  meaamrea,  viz. : 

1.  A  renewal  and  frequent  publication,  by  handbills  and  otJierwiae,  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council  in  1833  (b). 

2.  The  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  all  benevolent  societieB  re- 
ceiving aid  from  our  city  treasnry,  to  use  efficient  means  to  promote  the 
sending  to  school  of  all  the  children  of  families  assisted  by  them,  and  re- 
quiring a  report  of  the  means  naed,  and  extent  of  their  efforts. 

To  procure  the  enactment  of  a  modification  of  the  laws  respecting  edu- 
cation now  existing  in  Connecticut,  subjecting  the  stubborn  and  vicious 
minor  to  his  being  committed  to  a  manual  labor  school  or  asylum,  for  moral 
reformation,  to  be  established ;  and,  finally, 

The  founding,  under  their  own  management,  or  that  of  a  society  to  be 
organized  for  that  purpose,  of  a  manual  labor  school,  in  an  insular  situation, 
to  which  refractory  children  may  be  sent  at  the  request  of  their  parents;  Oi 
under  the  law  the  passage  of  which  they  now  ask  for. 

The  committee  are  aware  that,  among  the  class  of  children  they  hope  to 
reach,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  kept  from  school  by  inaufSciency  of  suit- 
able clothing ;  they  trust,  however,  that,  on  the  report  of  such  cases  by  our 
visitors,  means  may  be  found,  through  our  city  authoritiea  and  benevolent 
societies,  to  remove  this  impediment  (c). 

The  ability  of  even  young  children  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the 
support  of  the  family,  impresses  upon  the  committee  the  belief  that  the 
establishment  of  departments  in  our  primary  schools  to  which  infants  of  a 
very  early  age,  say  two  and  a  half  to  three  years,  might  be  admitted,  would 
be  highly  beneficial,  and  would  meet  with  less  objection  than  any  other  from 
the  most  iadifferent  parent,  since,  at  so  young  a  period,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  only  a,  burden  to  their  parents,  incapable  of  earning  or  picking  up  any 
thing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  yet  in  more  controllable  moral  con- 
dition than  even  at  a  comparatively  but  little  farther  advanced  period  of 
life.  Parents  would  soon  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  discipline  of  our 
schools  in  the  improved  docility  of  their  children,     .     .     . 

(a.)  Lams  of  Connecticut. — Parents  and  guardians  required  by  statute  to 
have  their  children  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  as  far  as  the  four  rules 
of  arithmetic.  Selectmen  shall  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  heads  of  families, 
and,  if  any  neglect  compliance  with  the  above,  may  admonish  them ;  which, 
if  they  neglect,  they  shall  take  charge  of,  and  bind  out,  children  of  such 
parents.  "When  children,  minors,  are  stubborn,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  requi- 
sition of  their  parents,  they  may  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  for  thirty 
days. 

(5.)  See  resolutions  of  Common  Council,  ante,  page  618. 

(c.)  Segued  Statvtee  of  New  Y<yrk.  Beqoars  and  Vagrants. — Any  child 
found  begging  may,  on  proof,  be  committed  to  any  place  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  poor;  there  to  be  detained,  employed,  and  instructed  in  use- 
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fnl  labor,  until  discharged  bj  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  or  bound  out 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Almahouae, 

The  report  was  adopted,  atid  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  their  action  and  the  memorial  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  transmitted  to  that  hody. 
Owing  to  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the  controversies  which 
arose  soon  afterward,  and  the  comprehenBiveness  of  the  plans 
themselves,  the  committee  were  prevented  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  material  work  as  contemplated  by  the  scheme,  and 
it  is  thereibre  unneeessary  to  prolong  the  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  important  project  any  farther  than  to  give  the  language 
of  the  thirty-flflh  annual  report  (1840),  in  which  the  result  is  thus 


Originally  instituted  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  neglected  poor,  it 
has  ever  been  a  aulgect  of  prominent  interest  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
promote,  by  such  means  as  lay  within  their  power,  the  attendance  of  the 
children  of  that  class  at  their  schools.  In  the  early  years  01  the  institution, 
the  duty  of  visiting  parents  was  occasionally  enjoined  upon  the  trustees ; 
subsequently,  it  was  more  especially  performed  by  a  competent  and  faithful 
agent,  who  devoted  almost  his  entire  time  to  this  object.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  schools  since  their  being  thrown  open  to  all  classes  having 
required  the  daily  attention  of  the  ^ent,  the  duty  of  visiting  parents  baa 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  portion  of  his  engagements.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
great  increase  in  the  number,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  schoolaj  would  suffi- 
ciently attract  the  attention  of  parents,  and  render  a  special  visitation  any 
longer  unnecessary.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the  criminal 
indifference  of  many  parents  to  the  welfare  of  their  children  was  such,  that 
some  extraordinary  effort  was  neeesisary  to  bring  their  offspring  within  our 
walls.  Various  expedients  were  devised,  with  very  limited  success.  Per- 
sonal application,  aided  by  kind  entreaty,  and  accompanied  by  a  judicious 
and  well-timed  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  early  culture,  offering  the  most 
promising  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  aimed  at,  the  trustees,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  past  year,  engaged  the  services  of  several  intelligent 
and  faithful  vi^tora  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  board  to 
be  able  to  state  that,  although  the  success  of  the  visitors  has  fallen  short  of 
the  desired  results,  yet  that  they  have  probably  been  the  means  of  inducing 
some  hundreds  of  children  to  attend  our  schools,  who,  but  for  their  agency, 
would  have  remained  mere  vagrants  in  oui  streets.  The  trustees  have  felt 
BO  far  encouraged  by  the  trial,  as  to  re&ngage  the  services  of  the  visitors,  as 
well  as  to  add  to  their  number. 

The  trustees  regret  that  their  applications  to  the  Corporation  for  com- 
pulsory enactments,  which  might  convert  the  poor  vagrant  children  who 
throng  our  streets  and  wharves  into  happy  public  school  scholars,  have  been 
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nnsijcceasftil ;  but  they  indulge  a  hope  that  though,  at  first  Tiew,  such  meas- 
ures may  appear  to  be  aJverse  to  owr  political  institutions,  an  examination 
of  the  subject  will  show  that  the  good  of  the  community  requiiea  that  exer- 
cise of  authority,  and  that  it  will  yet  be  deemed  expedient. 

Whatever  of  partial  and  temporary  advantage  may  have 
arisen  from  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Society,  the  fact  still 
remained  evident,  at  the  close  of  every  year,  that  the'number  of 
neglected  and  uninstructed  children  was  augmenting  in  a  ratio 
equal  to  that  of  the  population  of  the  city,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
exceed  it.  In  the  face  of  certain  social  laws  and  proclivities, 
embarrassing  and  difficult  to  the  philosopher,  and  alarming  to 
the  philanthropist  and  the  civilian,  all  compulsory  and  reforma- 
tory measures  seem  to  be  defied  by  this  progression  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  immorality.  It  must  be  left  for  perhaps  an- 
other age  to  develop  the  effective  remedy. 

In  addition  to  the  labors  of  the  agent  and  visitor  of  the  Soci- 
ety, the  trustees  called  into  requisition  the  aid  of  the  visitors  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  whose  regular  monthly  visits,  in  the 
distribution  of  tracts,  were  calculated  to  oxert  a  valuable  influ- 
ence. Many  parents  were,  by  these  friendly  advisors,  made 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  schools ;  and  although  the 
results  fell  far  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  many  pupils 
were  added  to  the  rolls. 


FREE  AND   PAY   SYSTEllS. 

Great  systems  of  popular  education  require  long  periods  for 
tfieir  development,  and  the  lapse  of  time  and  variations  of  cir- 
cumstances call  for  experiments  which  are  sometimes  followed 
by  important  results.  The  establishment  of  free  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  itself  experimental,  and  the  benefits 
which  were  successively  reaped  every  year  strengthened  the  zeal 
and  hopes  of  its  friends.  Progress,  therefore,  became  early  the 
aim  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  never  lost  or  forgotten. 

The  schools  grew  so  much  in  the  public  esteem,  and,  their 
nnmbera  having  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  large  and 
substantial  buildings,  it  became  an  object  of  desire. with  many 
i  citizens  that  their  children  should  enjoy  the  advan- 
i  of  these  institutions.  But  an  impediment  existed  in  the 
fact  that  tliey  were  "  free  "  or  "  charity  "  schools — a  distinction 
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that  implied  a  condition  of  dependence  and  necessity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  instructed  in  them.  This  was  obnoxioas  to 
many  who  were  satisfied  with  the  schools,  yet  felt  that  there  was 
a  caste  classification  which  would,  in  a  measure,  degrade  their 
social  position.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  it  was  proposed  that 
such  regulations  should  be  made  as  would  secure  the  admission 
of  both  pay  and  free  scholars.  The  subject  was  first  introduced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  July  4, 1823.  The 
following  minute  records  the  action  in  reference  to  this  change 
of  system : 

It  being  stated  that  eome  dissatisfaction  exists  among  tho  middle  classes 
of  our  citizens  on  account  of  their  not  partaking  of  tlie  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon scliool  fund,  and  on  a  suggestion  that  advantage  would  arise  from  our 
opening  our  seliools  for  the  children  of  all  ranks,  and  receiving  a  small  com- 
pensation for  their  education,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  Isaac  CoUiuB,  H.  Ketchum,  Rohert  F.  Mott,  K.  C.  Cornell,  and  John  E. 
Hurd, 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  in  January  following,  but 
the  change  proposed  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  it 
was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  considered  after  a  month's  notice  to 
that  eifeet.  At  the  same  time,  the  exciting  questions  growing 
out  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Baptist  schools  were  pend- 
ing, and  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  legislation 
necessary  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  law  giving  special  privileges 
to  those  schools.  That  law  having  been  amended,  and  a  power- 
ful and  successful  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  Legislature 
and  Corporation  of  the  city,  the  amplified  resources  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  enabled  them  to  project  great  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  an  expansion  of  their  system. 

The  committee  to  which  the  consideration  and  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  Society  had  been  committed  in  reference  to 
the  said  law,  were  also  instructed  to  report  a  plan  for  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  system;  and,  after  a  careful  exammation,  a  report 
was  submitted  which  covered  the  whole  ground.  It  was  adopts 
ed,  and  its  recommendations  were,  with  little  modification,  em- 
braced in  the  new  sclieme ;  and,  being  an  exposition  of  practical 
plans  and  results,  as  well  as  the  groundwork  lor  the  experiment 
of  the  pay  system,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  IV.,  where 
it  may  be  found. 

On  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1826,  a  committee  of  five  was 
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appointed  to  revise  the  Lj-lawa  of  the  Society,  in  conformity 
with  the  recent  enactment.  The  committee  made  a  report,  in 
which  they  recommended  a  scale  of  tuition  fees,  as  follows :  For 
tnition  in  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  classes,  25  cents  per  quarter ;  for 
the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes,  50  cents  per  quarter ;  for  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  classes,  $1  per  quarter ;  and  for  the  higlier  studies, 
$2  per  quarter.  Grouped  hy  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools, 
the  first  claaa  were  taught  the  alphabet,  spelling,  and  writing  on 
slates,  25  cents  ;  the  second  grade  continued  these,  with  reading 
and  arithmetical  tahles ;  the  third  grade  continued  the  latter 
studies,  with  writing  on  paper,  and  definitions  ;  while  the  fourth, 
or  highest  grade,  continued  these,  with  the  addition  of  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  use  of  maps  and  globes.  In  I^"ovember  of 
the  same  year,  Alderman  Cowdrey  introduced  a  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  ascertain  whether  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  scholars  had  tahen  place  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pay  system,  and,  if  so,  the  causes  and  the  best 
means  for  their  removal.  Najah  Taylor,  Joseph  Grinnell,  and 
Samuel  Cowdrey  were  appointed  as  that  committee. 

The  report  was  submitted  in  Fehniaxy,  1827,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  a  considerable  decrease  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  various  schools.  On  April  30,  1826,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  3,457,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  2,999, 
making  a  decrease  of  458.  This  difterence  was  becoming  great- 
er at  the  time  of  the  report.  The  tuition  fee  was  assigned  as  an 
important  cause  of  the  decline,  which,  together  with  the  fact  that 
several  large  church  schools  were  in  operation,  which  opened 
their  doors  to  all  classes,  without  distinction,  on  the  free  system, 
had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  scholars  from  the  Society.  The 
figures  are  given  as  follows  : 

School.  No.  olPupiis.      Pay  Scholars,         Free.  TdIbI. 


No.  1, 

No.  3, 

Bojs, 

Girls, 

No.  3, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

No.  4, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

Ho.  5, 

Boys, 

Girls, 
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Tliis  result  exhibited  a  loss  of  458  in  six  months. 

Another  reason  assigned  by  the  committee  was  tho  introduc- 
tion of  the  advanced  studies,  at  $2  per  quarter,  which  were  pur- 
sued by  only  a  few  iu  each  school.  In  the  girls'  department  of 
Wo.  3,  only  one  pupil  was  entered  at  $2  per  quarter.  The  sys- 
tem of  separate  classification  for  these  pupils  acted  as  a  draw- 
back on  the  other  portions  of  the  schools,  and  the  fees  received 
by  no  means  met  the  expenses.  The  result,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  showed  that  there  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
high-grade  scholars,  and  that,  during  the  first  quarter,  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  had  paid  $2 ;  during  the  second  quarter,  thirty- 
nine;  and  during  the  third  quarter,  only  thirteen  remained  in 
all  the  schools  at  that  price.     The  report  observes : 

Your  committee  believe  ttat  the  true  and  Ic^tiraate  ajatem  of  our  pub- 
lie  achoola  would  be,  to  open  our  doora  to  all  claaaea  of  children,  free  of  any 
expense ;  and  the  onlj  branches  that  should  be  taught  in  them,  ahonld  be^ 
snch  aa  have  before  been  deaignated,  viz. :  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  maximum  of  the  tui- 
tion fees  be  reduced  to  $1  per  quarter,  and  that  the  higher 
branches  be  considered  as  the  reward  of  merit  in  those  cases 
where  taught. 

The  several  recommendations  of  the  committee  wore  consid- 
ered from  time  to  time,  and  then  laid  on  the  table  for  the  action 
of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees.  But  no  action  was  had  upon  the 
matter,  and  tho  system,  as  originated,  was  destined  to  have  a 
longer  experiment. 

During  the  following  year  (1828),  the  subject  was  renewed, 
upon  a  report  being  made  from  tlie  Executive  Committee,  in 
which  it  was  strongly  urged  that  the  schools  should  be  made  free 
to  all  classes,  and  be  so  far  advanced  in  their  grade  as  to  invite 
children  of  the  more  favored  ranks  in  society,  and,  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  revenues  of  tho  common  school  system,  the  Society 
would  be  warranted  in  the  expenditures  which  such  an  expan- 
sion would  require.  The  committee  recommended  the  publica- 
tion of  an  address  to  the  people,  and  the  circulation  of  petitions 
for  the  assessment  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  for  common  school 
purposes.  Tlie  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  Eobert  Sedgwick, 
Joseph  E.  Collins,  and  James  I.  Koosevelt,  Jr.,  were  appointed 
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the  committee.  At  a  suTaaequent  meeting,  E.  0.  Cornell,  S. 
Cowdrey,  and  Liiidley  Murray  were  added  to  the  iraraber. 

In  Koveinber,  1828,  the  returns  from  the  several  schools  hav- 
ing shown  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tuition  fees, 
the  Finance  Committee  ■was  directed  to  report  upon  the  facta. 

In  August,  1829,  the  committee  submitted  a  report  setting 
forth  the  operation  of  the  system.  Many  parents  paid,  at  first, 
as  an  entrance  fee,  but  without  intending  to  continue.  Others 
insisted  on  being  recorded  as  pay  scholars,  promising  to  pay  at 
some  future  time,  but  neglected  to  fulfil  the  engagement.  Many 
■were  unable,  and  a  large  class  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  schools 
were  supported  by  the  public,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  the 
advantages  without  charge,  even  when  they  were  able.  The 
committee  recommended  a  strict  adherence  to  the  by-laws  in 
reference  to  the  tuition  fees.     The  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

In  1831,  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  called  the  attention 
of  the  board  to  the  diminution  in  the  fees  from  pupils,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  The  report 
which  was  made  by  the  committee  in  the  montli  of  May,  con- 
firmed the  previotis  experience,  and  exhibited  the  fact  that 
parents  would  enter  their  eliildren  as  pay  scholars,  and,  having 
fallen  in  arrears  for  two  or  three  quarters,  would  send  their  chil- 
dren to  other  schools,  to  repeat  the  same  process.  The  report 
recommended  a  maximum  of  $1  per- quarter,  and  the  payment 
to  be  entirely  optional  with  tlie  parents.  The  by-laws  were 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee, 
and  an  experiment  of  the  voluntary  system  of  payment  was 
entered  upon.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  quarter  ending  February  1st,  1832,  in  which  the  amount 
received  for  tuition  fees  was  stated  to  be  $103.91.  The  recent 
enactments  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  income  of  the 
Society  was  much  increased,  together  witli  the  fact  that  the 
pay  system  was  deemed  by  some  to  be  a  compulsory  method  of 
making  the  people  pay  twice  for  their  schools,  combined  with 
the  pittance  from  that  source,  induced  the  Society  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  it  was  abolished  by  a 
resolution  of  the  board  on  the  3d  of  Febmary,  1832,  after  a 
■trial  of  five  years,  during  which  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
remove  objection,  hold  out  inducements,  and  make  the  system 
•contribute  to  inspire  self-respect  and  self-reliance  in  the  minds 
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of  those  who  were  chiefly  benefitted  by  the  eclioois.  The 
numerous  cases  of  deception,  and  the  excuses  of  every  kind 
which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  payment,  and  the  ex- 
pedients to  obtain  a  place  on  the  register  as  pay  pupils,  without 
any  intention  of  complying  with  the  rules,  were  very  mortifying 
to  the  Society,  who  found  so  general  a  disregard  of  fine  moral 
sense  among  the  people.  It  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  relief  to 
be  able  to  abolish  the  system,  under  the  prosperous  condition  in 
which  the  institution  had  been  placed  by  the  liberal  endowment 
of  the  Legislature. 


On  tlie  'I3th  of  April,  1819,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  a  law,  authorizing  the  Mayor  of  tl^e  city  of  New  York 
to  grant  licenses  to  dealers  in  lottery  tickets,  and  declaring  it 
illegal  to  carry  on  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries,  and  other  simi- 
lar games  of  hazard,  without  such  authority.  The  sum  to  be 
paid  for  licenses  was  $500  annually,  and,  in  case  of  violation  of 
the  statute,  the  penalty  was  fixed  at  $2,500  in  certain  cases, 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for 
other  infractions  of  the  law.  The  license  tax  was  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Institution  for  the  Instniction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  tlie  Free  School  Society.  The  funds  of  the 
Society  were  increased  by  the  revenue  thus  obtained,  the  amount 
received  for  1820  being  $1,000.  The  business  of  vending  lottery 
tickets  was,  however,  much  extended  subsequently  to  this  period, 
so  that,  in  1825,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  amounted 
to  $2,625,  and,  in  1826,  to  $3,625.  The  following  year  it  reached 
$3,875.  A  question  having  arisen,  during  the  year  1826,  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  respecting  lotteries,  lion.  Petkb 
A.  Jay  gave  his  opinion,  fully  sustaining  the  law,  and  the  power 
of  the  Society  to  recover  penalties.  On  the  reading  of  this 
opinion  in  the  meeting  of  the  board,  the  Executive  Committee 
were  directed  to  take  such  steps  in  reference  to  violations  of  the 
statute  as  they  deemed  advisable. 

In  Februaiy,  1832,  the  President  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
fact  that  the  directors  of  that  institntion  had  decided  to  make 
an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
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whole  of  the  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  licenses  to  lottery 
dealers,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  no  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure would  be  made  by  the  Society.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
a  cominittee,  consisting  of  J,  H.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Chester,  and 
James  I.  Eoosevelt,  Jr.,  who  had  an  interview  with  the  oflfcei's 
of  the  institution.  They  were  directed  by  the  resohition  mak- 
ing their  appointment,  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  application,  but  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
question,  and  after  conferences  with  the  directors,  the  committee 
reported  a  resolution  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  interfere  with 
the  application.  The  matter  was  thus  allowed  to  go  by  consent 
to  the  Legislature,  and  the  law  was  amended  in  compliance  with 
the  application  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
so  continued  until  the  whole  system  was  overthrown, 

A  leading  motive  for  this  concurrence  in  the  change  arose 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  an  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  objects  of  the  Society  and  the  revenues  from  gambling  and 
other  vicious  pursuits.  This  feature  was  always  offensive  to  the 
Society,  and  although  the  money  thus  raised  was  appropriated 
to  a  noble  moral  use,  the  sanction  thus  given  to  a  demoralizing 
system  by  the  enjoyment  and  expenditure  of  its  revenues  was 
felt  to  be  onerous  when  viewed  in  a  strictly  moral  aspect.  The 
Society  was,  therefore,  willing  to  yield  that  portion  of  income 
with  little  reluctance,  and  leave  the  emoluments  of  vice  to  be 
disbursed  through  other  channels.  The  following  language, 
contained  in  the  twenty-second  annual  report  (1827),  expresses 
these  views  with  distinctness  and  force,  long  enough  anterior  to 
the  relinquishment  of  the  moneys  to  acquit  the  Society  of  any 
charge  of  entertaining  a  sense  of  morality  when  it  could  not 
control  the  circumstances ; 

The  subject  of  lotteries,  in  wticli,  tlirongh  the  medium  of  moneys  re- 
ceived fbr  licenses  to  sell  tickets,  they  are  directly  interested,  has  engaged 
much  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  trustees.  Fully  convinced  of,  and 
deeply  regretting  the  great  and  increasing  evils  incident  to,  this  legalized 
mode  of  gambling,  they  have  deemed  it  their  incumbent  duty  to  endeavor 
to  moderate  and  lessen  the  misciiie&  of  this  pernicious  system,  and  accord- 
ingly directed  a  committee  to  prosecute  offenders  against  the  provisioaa  of 
the  old  law,  which  prohibited  the  selling  of  tickets  in  foreign  lotteries. 
They  also  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  requesting,  if  they  could 
not  constitutionally  aJjolish  the  whole  system,  that  such  further  regulations 
might  be  adopted  aa  ^peared.  necessaij  for  the  limitation  and  curtailment 
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of  the  evil.  The  board  exceedingly  regret  that  an  act  oa  this  subject, 
which  had  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  by  large  majorities,  was 
negatived  by  the  Executive  on  the  ground  of  ita  being  unconstitutional. 
Another  bill  was,  however,  subsequently  introduced,  passed,  and  has  be- 
come a  law,  and  which,  it  ia  hopod,  will  prove  efficacious  in  preventing  that 
branch  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries  not  authorized 
by  this  State. 


CORPORiL  FUNISHMEST. 

To  repi-ess  every  thing  wliieli  had  a  tendency  to  encourage 
or  foster  a  spirit  of  violence,  was  one  of  the  prime  ohjccts  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  schools,  and  it  was  believed  by  the 
managers  that  this  could  be  effected  in  no  more  efficient  manner 
than  in  the  regulations  with  regard  to  corporal  punishment.  In 
1823,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  teachers  dispense  entirely 
with  the  use  of  the  rod ;  but  should  persuasion  and  admonition 
fail,  then  the  scholars  might  he  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  small 
leather  strap,  applied  to  the  hand,  and  if  this  should  fail,  after 
suitable  trial,  the  delinq^nent  should  be  discharged  from  the 
school  hy  proclamation. 

Several  cases  of  alleged  undue  severity  of  punishment  hav- 
ing occurred,  the  teachers  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  September,  1825,  at  which  time 
they  were  admonished  that  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Society 
would  be  gratified  by  the  entire  abolition  of  bodily  punishment, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  moral  means.  Where,  however,  delin- 
quents remained  insensible  to  such  admonitions,  the  moderate 
use  of  the  strap  might  be  resorted  to,  but  only  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

In  1838,  Mr.  C.  B.  Sherman,  an  assistant  teacher  in  !No.  8, 
applied  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  authority  to  punish  the 
delinquents  in  his  department — a  discretionary  exercise  not  per- 
mitted to  assistants.  The  application  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  reported  that  only  principals  should  be  allowed  to 
nse  corporal  punishment,  and  that  assistants  ought  never  to  do 
so,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  principal,  at  which  times  the 
assistant  was  necessarily  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  supe- 
rior teacher.  Mr.  Brinsmade  offered  two  resolutions — the  first, 
to  grant  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  a  teacher  who 
should  first  show  that  a  school  can  be  successfully  conducted 
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■without  corporal  punishment ;  the  second  resolution  was  in 
favor  of  granting  an  additional  preuiium  of  two  hundred  doUara 
to  the  teacher  who  should  conduct  a  school  six  months  by  moral 
means,  without  any  corporal  or  degrading  punishment.  Tlic 
■resolutions  and  report  were  recommitted,  but  the  final  recom- 
mendations confirmed  the  previous  action  of  the  board,  in  re- 
Eti'icting  tlie  right  to  punish  to  the  principals.  No  premium 
was  ever  ofiered  to  the  teachers  as  contemplated  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Brinsniade, 

A  committee  was  appointed,  in  1844,  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  operations  of  the  schools,  and  one  of  the  topics  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  that  of  punish- 
ments. The  report  on  this  subject  recommended  the  follo-\ving 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Hereafter  no  corporal  punishment,  by  blows  or  otherwise,  shall  be  in- 
flicted on  any  pupil  or  pupila  in  presence  of  tlie  school,  or  during  school 
hours,  hut  after  the  school  is  dismissed,  and  then  in  the  presence  of  the 
assistant  or  monitor*,  or  both,  with  such  number  of  large  scholars  as  may 
be  necessary  for  witnesses  in  case  of  complaint  of  any  aggrieved  party ; 
and  in.  no  case  bhall  such  punishment  bo  inflicted  until  after  proper  admo- 
nition, parental  in  its  character,  be  given,  with  a  view  of  convincing  the 
delinqufcnts  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
formation ;  and  no  stripes  or  blows  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  or  any  part 
of  the  body  other  tlian  the  back  near  the  shonlders. 

The  resolution  granting  a  pecuniary  reward  to  such  teachers 
as  should  conduct  their  schools  satisfactorily  to  the  trustees, 
without  the  nee  of  corporal  punishment,  having  been  rejected, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  that  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  setting  forth  the  facts,  should  be  given  to 
any  teacher  who  should  conduct  his  or  her  school  twelve  months 
without  using  the  rod  or  strap. 

The  predominant  idea  of  the  Society  was  that  of  peace,  and 
any  thing  that  tended  to  call  into  exercise  the  animal  passions, 
either  by  "violence  of  language,  gesture,  or  discipline,  was  dis- 
countenanced as  being  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  higher  moral 
influence  which  it  was  a  special  object  to  exert.  The  sympathy 
of  the  moral  feelings  makes  us  imitative,  and  the  passional 
being  so  impulsive  and  spontaneous  in  their  exhibitions,  the  true 
secret  of  a  teacher's  success  in  moral  government  was  deemed  to 
lie  in  the  power  of  self-control.     Irritation  of  feeling  is  quietly 
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betrayed  in  a  teacher,  and  the  frequent  resort  to  bodily  chas- 
tiaemcnt  tends  to  blunt  the  sensibility  of  the  teacher  himself. 
Hence,  all  tendency  to  unnecessary  parade  or  clamor  in  govern- 
ment, even  by  the  giving  of  the  naual  orders  of  the  school  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,  was  considered  objectionable.  One  sentence 
of  the  raannal  is  worthy  of  being  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  an 
a  rule  for  teachers,  and  should  be  indelibly  written  on  the  mind 
of  eveiy  preceptor  of  youth : 

"  A  SIIiKNT  TEiCHER  UAEES  A  SILEBT  SCHOOL." 

A  paragraph  from  the  manual  of  the  public  schools  will 
serve  to  show  the  solicitude  with  which  the  moral  uses  of  disci- 
pline were  regarded,  as  also  the  suggestions  offered  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  teachere ; 

In  the  regular  orders  of  command,  the  teacher's  voice  should  seldom,  or 
never,  be  heard.  Ajijirobation  and  displeasure,  too,  maj  very  often  be  as 
well  expnaaed  by  looks  arid  gestures  as  by  words ;  and  aometJmea  better. 
Such  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  the  medium  of  the  first  moral  lessons 
of  infancy — and  therefore  well  understood.  In  giving  orders,  signs  are 
always  preferable  to  words.  A  gentle  tap  on  the  desk  with  the  forefinger, 
a  single  and  slight  sound  of  the  bell,  or  a  slight  clap  of  tho  hands,  will 
sooner  command  and  fix  attention  than  noise  or  blustering.  Gentle  sounds 
act  by  sympathy  on  the  nervous  system,  and  enforce  silence  and  order  when 
once  the  school  is  accustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  discipline.  But  noise  is 
never  effectually  prevented  by  noise ;  or,  if  thus  repressed,  it  is  only  for  the 
moment,  and  it  returns,  as  a  spring  recoils  on  the  removal  of  a  weight.  "  A 
silent  teacher  makes  a  silent  school." 

Thus,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  firmness  and  decision,  with  the  constant 
practice  of  vigilance  and  mitdEess,  the  alternative  of  corporal  punishment 
may  be  very  much,  if  not  altogether  avoided.  Yet  every  precaution  shonld 
be  taken,  lest  resort  be  had  to  objectionable  substitutes  for  the  use  of  the 
rod ;  some  of  which  may  he  eq^ually  painfnl  to  the  corporeal  system— some- 
times more  injurious,  and  even  dangerous  and  not  unfreijuently  hurtful  from 
their  moral  effects — and,  therefore,  some  of  them  certainly  improper  to  be 
used.  Tiie  sustaining  of  wearisome  burdi-no,  unnatural  and  long  contmued 
attitudes  of  restraint,  public  ei£posurei,  and  hidgea  of  disgrace,  are  of  thi*! 
class  of  punishments.  Some  of  these,  mth  juditious  modifications  of  the 
usual  methods  by  which  they  are  practised,  and  having  due  regard  to  their 
moral  effects  on  tbe  delinquent  may  be  use  1  but  only  under  carefal  limita- 
tions, and  with  g  t  m  i  t  d  j  dgm  t  f  t  quires  a  skilful, 
discreet,  and  c  t  tbtiathmfly  dto  advantage. 
It  is  ever  to  b  bom  m  dthtthy  reb  t  suit  d  t  little  children, 
and  to  boys  ;ad  d^tdtoth  dis  pirn  f  gi  Is— m  whom  a  nice 
sense  of  shame,      1      lit           bd  y  t       p  t  t         h   ild  be  carefully 
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cterialied.  With  tlicm,  such  puniahmeiits  tend  to  blunt  those  feelings. which 
it  is  the  teacher's  duty  most  carefully  to  cultivate  as  among  the  best  safe- 
guards to  female  character.  Can  punishments  of  this  class,  then,  bo  safely 
ventured  upon,  without  extreme  rigilaiice  on  the  part  of  the  teaeher  ?  How 
hazardous  in  its  moral  effects  to  leave  a  child  publicly  exposed,  and  liable 
to  be  neglected  by  the  teacher,  till  the  current  of  feeling  begins  to  turn ! 
Observe,  that  this  ebbing  ^ain  of  the  passions  must  be  nicely  watched. 
It  is  only  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  critical  point,  that  punishment  by 
public  exposure  can  become,  as  it  sometimes  does,  a  powerful  means  of  dis- 
cipline, especially  in  the  training  of  little  children.  But  they  become  worse 
than  useless,  if  not  thus  rightly  used ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that,  while  the 
teacher  may  be  here  and  there,  the  ride  of  feeling  may  change,  and  the  first 
surge  of  its  backward  conrse  escit*  pride,  anger,  and  maleyolence.  And, 
though  this  should  be  but  in  a  small  degree,  every  moment's  continuance 
of  the  punishment  or  exposure  beyond  the  salutary  point,  inflicts  a  moral 
injury  that  surpasses  tenfold  any  possible  good  which  the  teacher  can  hope 
to  derive  from  it  as  a  means  of  discipline.  It  also  renders  the  punishment 
altogether  ineffectual  for  another  occadon,  thereby  throwing  the  teacher 
into  a  new  perplexity  for  other  substitutes  for  corporal  punishment.  It  is 
therefore  plain,  that,  ia  resorting  to  such  methods  of  discipline,  untiring 
vigilance  alone  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  give  it  any  success.  Now,  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  be  made  to  an  inquiry  that  will  here  arise — What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  t  It  is  the  old,  the  oft-repeated  adage,  "  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Set  nigilajiee,  then,  as  the  vanguard  ; 
send  it  out  far  and  wide,  backed  and  strengthened  by  the  firm  commands 
of  dediwn,  while  a  spirit  of  MaAnem  shall  strengthen  all  the  forces  brought 
into  the  discipline  of  a  school,  and  how  many  embarrassments,  difficulties, 
and  perplexities  will  flee  away  before  the  faithful  and  skilful  teacher  ! 


The  oDUTse  of  instrnction  adopted  in  tJie  schools  was  for 
many  years  rndimcntaiy,  and  it  was  only  after  the  increase  of 
means,  and  the  advance  in  tlie  grade  of  the  schools  by  long  ex- 
perience, that  it  was  deemed  opportune  to  introduce  higher 
studies.  But  the  progress  was  steadily  onward  toward  perfec- 
tion of  system  and  of  instruction.  In  the  course  of  studies,  no 
time  was  appropriated  to  musical  exercises.  The  primary  or 
infant  schools  depended  more  or  less  upon  singing  lively  school 
son^,  and  moral  lessons  tlius  taught  were  fully  appreciated. 
But  tills  method  of  refining  the  taste,  as  well  as  of  enltivating 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  older  pupils,  had  not  been  recognized 
as  expedient  or  useful.  It  was  regarded  as  being  merely  an 
accomplishment,  and  to  this  consideration  was  added  the  con- 
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spicuoTis  fact  that  the  time  epent  in  school  by  a  majority  of  the 
pupils,  before  being  pressed  into  industrial  employments,  was 
too  short  to  be  expended  in  any  other  pursuit  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  an  influential 
portion  of  the  trustees,  as  well  as  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  composed  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
do  not  use  music  in  their  public  worship,  and  among  whom  it 
is  not  deemed  essential.  Whether  this  feet  influenced  in  any 
measure  the  policy  of  the  Society,  may  be  more  a  matter  of 
surmise  than  of  just  conclusion  or  of  evidence. 

The  example  and  practice  of  schools  in  Europe,  particularly 
those  of  the  continent,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  German 
institutions,  was  suggestive  of  a  similar  experiment  in  tlie  schools 
of  !New  York.  Gentlemen  of  professional  ability  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  education,  who  felt  the  importance  of  the  intro- 
duction of  music  into  the  public  schools,  resolved  to  take  the 
initiative  in  t!ie  matter,  and  make  an  experiment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  its  utility. 

Mr,  Daeius  E.  Jones  commenced  a  course  of  lessons  in 
School  1^0,  10,  and  after  they  ^ad  been  continued  for  some  time 
with  evident  advantage,  the  "section"  or  committee  for  that 
school  reported  the  ease  to  the  board.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  J. 
I.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  John  Morrison,  S.  B.  Childs,  S.  F.  Mott,  J. 
K.  Hurd,  and  A.  R.  Lawrence.  After  the  expiration  of  several 
months,  the  committee  reported,  in  August,  1836,  as  follows : 


Your  committee,  as  soon  after  their  appointment  as  was  found  con- 
venient, was  called  together  two  or  three  times,  at  Public  School-house  No, 
10,  to  hear  the  performances  of  the  children  in  the  two  npper  sclinols,  who 
had  been  gratuitously  taught  music  by  Mi.  Jones.  It  was  evident  that  they 
had  made  great  progress  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence, as  well  aa  in  the  practice  of  singing,  considering  the  small  amount  of 
time  they  had  devoted  to  that  branch.  The  teachers  testified  that  favorable 
effects  had  been  produced  by  its  introduction,  both  in  order  and  study,  and 
that  they  were  very  desirous  of  having  it  continued. 

The  lessons  in  music  had,  at  that  time,  been  suspended  about  three 
months,  and  the  whole  amount  of  time  ever  devoted  to  them  was  but  twenty 
hours,  chiefly  after  the  close  of  school,  and  scattered  thiongii  a  long  period 
of  about  ais  months. 

Some  difference  of  feeling  is  believed  to  exist  in  this  Society  in  relation 
to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  our  schools ;  and  although  no  facta 
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have  come  under  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  calculated  to  ^how  that 
it  has  ever  produced,  or  13  likely  to  produce,  any  tad  effects,  if  conducted 
on  a  judicioua  plan,  your  committee  do  not  wish  to  recommend  any  precipi- 
tat«  measures  which  may  cause  disagreement.  They  feel  it,  kQwever,  to  be 
their  duty  to  recommend  that  some  measures  should  be  resorted  to  to  secure 
a.  fair  experiment  upon  this  Bubject  in  such  sections  of  our  schools  as  are 
disposed  to  give  it  encouragement.  It  is  due  to  this  brajich  of  education  to 
state,  that  the  esample  of  Prussia,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  other 
foreign  countries,  is  in  favor  of  its  introduction.  In  aevetal  of  them  Tocai 
music  is  taught  as  an  important  branch,  and  with  evident  and  salutary 
results.  la  different  placra  in  the  United  States  where  it  has  been  properly 
taught  on  modem  principles,  it  has  found  numerous  advocates  and  general 
approbation.  In  Boston  particularly,  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in 
music  has  become  highly  popular ;  and,  without  mentioning  other  places,  in 
a  number  of  very  respectable  schools  in  our  city  it  has  been  introduced  with 
full  success.  In  some  of  our  own  primary  schools,  music  has  long  been 
taught  by  rote,  yet,  with  the  disadvantages  attending  that  method,  it  is 
approved  and  continued. 

Only  two  objections  have  been  urged  against  its  introduction,  into  our 
schools,  so  far  as  jour  committee  are  informed :  1st.  That  it  would  be  ex- 
pensive ;  and  2d.  That  it  would  encroach  upon  school  hours.  But  music 
may  be  taught  without  erposure  to  either  of  these  evils.  Several  teachers 
have  signified  a  readiness  to  teach  a  year  or  six  months  gratuitously,  one 
hour  ia  each  week  (which,  csjfcricnce  «hows,  is  sufficient),  and  the  lessons 
may  be  restricted  to  hours  not  appropriated  to  the  regular  school  esercises. 
Several  of  our  teachers  are  believed  to  be  qualified  to  ipstruct  their  pupils 
in  this  branch ;  and  these  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  perform  the 

Tour  committee  would,  therefore,  report  for  adoption  the  folio  wing' reso- 
lution: 

Mesohed,  That  the  sections  shall  be  at  liberty  to  have  vocal  music  taught 
in  their  schools,  provided  it  be  done  without  expense  to  this  Society,  and 
without  encroaching  on  the  regular  school  hours. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  report  gave  rise  to  a  loug  and  animated  debate,  whieli 
was  terminated  by  a  motion  to  lay  tlie  whole  subject  on  the 
table.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  introduction  of  music  into 
the  schools  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

In  1840,  Mr,  A.  "W.  Qoff  submitted  an  application  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  leave  to  introduce  singing  into  tlie 
schools,  and  for  an  appointment  as  instructor.  The  committee, 
after  consideration  of  the  subject,  directed  the  application  to  be 
returned,  ■with  the  explanation  that  music  was  not  one  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
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During  the  year  1843,  the  teacher  of  School  No.  Y  submitted 
a  proposition  to  the  "  section  "  of  the  trustees  to  whom  the  care 
of  that  school  was  committed,  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher 
of  vocal  music.  The  reasons  urged  were  those  of  an  experienced 
and  ohscrvant  preceptor,  who  estimated  the  advantages  of  such 
instraction,  and  tlie  application  was  fully  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  section.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  adverse  to  the  suggestion,  and  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  follows : 

On  consideration  (all  the  members  of  tlie  section  being  present),  it  was 
resolved,  uncnimously,  to  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  snggestion.  or  propo- 
sition of  the  teacher  of  No.  7,  relative  to  appointing  a,  teacher  of  yocal 

The  report  of  the  section  was  approved  hy  the  Board  of 
Trustees,-  and  the  subject  was  thus  once  more  reserved  for  future 
action. 

No  effort  was  renewed  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  into  the  schools  for  several  years.  But  the  advocates 
of  that  measure  were  not  satisfied  with  the  position  held  by  the 
schools  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  again  deemed  expedient  to 
press  the  q^uestion  npon  the  attention  of  the  board.  According- 
ly, in  January,  1847,  the  ward  schools  having  been  in  existence 
five  years,  a  member  of  tlie  hoard  oflfered  a  resolution  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Besoksd,  That  music  be  taught  in  the  upper  schoola,  and  also  in  the  nor- 
mal schools,  and  that  a  competent  number  of  teachers  be  employed  at  sala- 
ries not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  tiiere 
remained  as  long  as  the  table  lasted,  the  proposition  not  being 
again  renewed  during  the  existence  of  the  Society. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  action  of  the  board  in  regard  to 
music  will  ever  be  considered  as  reprehensible,  and  unworthy  of 
the  position  held  by  the  institution.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  others,  supported  by  the  very  high  consideration  of 
moral  and  intellectual  refinement  and  cultivation,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  while  the  board  fully  appreciated  the  services  of 
all  who  could  in  any  way  benetit  the  schools,  they  were  not  de- 
sirous of  expending  considerable  portions  of  a  limited  income, 
disproportioned  to  the  demands  made  upon  the  institution,  in 
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incidentals,  and  were  equally  reluctant  to  accept  permanently 
valuable  services  for  -whicli  no  compensation  could  be  made.  In 
addition  to  a  seuae  of  justice  and  honor  in  this  respect,  they 
were,  moreover,  cautions  of  adopting  measures  which  promised 
to  make  them  obnoxious  to  outside  opposition.  They  had  been, 
for  many  years,  jealously  watched  by  parties  ever  on  the  alert  to 
detect  weak  points,  errors  in  policy,  carelessness  in  system,  im- 
providence in  expenditure,  or  blunders  in  experiment.  The 
opposition  of  these  parties  would  be  strengthened  by  measures 
on  which  any  great  diversity  of  views  was  entertained,  and 
every  false  step  or  premature  undertaking  would  have  been  only 
to  furnish  capital  upon  which  antagonism  might  feed  its  spirit 
of  hostility.  While  other  views  might  have  Ibeen  held,  with 
greater  favor  to  the  public  sympathy  tlian  those  which  overruled 
the  propositions  to  introduce  vocal  music  into  the  schools,  the 
reader  of  the  history  should  guard  against  prejudices  arising  in 
bis  mind,  because  tireumstancea  and  considerations  of  a  peculiar 
character,  altogether  independent  of  the  merits  of  the  question, 
interposed  a  formidable  barrier.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  founded  in  conscientious 
views  of  rigid  adherence  to  that  which,  at  the  time,  appeared  to 
be  right  and  tme. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTEUCTION. 

Men  who  regard  the  present  life  as  being  a  preparatory  stage 
for  an  immortality  of  existence,  and  are  prompted  to  labor  for 
the  elevation  of  the  lowly  and  the  almost  friendless  classes  of 
society,  are,  in  most  cases,  influenced  by  a  deep  conviction  of 
duty,  immeasurably  nobler  than  that  of  the  clamorer  for  popular 
favor,  who  has  but  his  own  aggrandizement  in  view,  and  looks 
no  higher  than  the  ballot-box,  and  no  lower  than  tho  means  to 
secure  popular  enffrage  will  require  him  to  descend.  The  origi- 
nators of  the  Free-School  Society,  and  those  who  continued  it  to 
its  honorable  close,  were  men  of  earnest  eonvietions  of  moral 
and  religious  responsibility,  and  they  did  not  shrink  from  a  con- 
stant desire  to  promote  the  moral  and  religions  welfare  of  the 
objects  of  their  care. 

The  questions  which  arose  during  the  career  of  the  Society 
in  regard  to  the  religious  character  of  its  system,  present,  to  say 
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the  least,  some  very  remartable  exhibitions  of  reasoning.  Its 
opponents  brought  conflicting  charges  against  it,  which  will  be 
found  fully  presented  in  the  reports  of  the  controversies  relative 
to  the  school  fund.  One  charge  was,  that  the  Society  was  a 
religious  institution ;  another,  that  it  was  sectarian ;  another, 
that  it  was  infldel ;  and  another,  that  "  it  was  favorable  only  to 
the  sectarianism  of  infidelity,  and  opposed  to  Christianity."  A 
brief  exposition  of  the  practice  of  the  institution  is  therefore 
essential  in  a  history  of  its  operations. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  'as  must  be  evident  from  the 
nature  of  its  organization,  represented  almost  every  religious 
denomination,  and,  consequently,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  adopted  a  system  of  instnietioii  in  religious  opinions  or 
creeds  which  would  have  been,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
"sectarian."  Yet  there  are  certain  tenets  and  articles  of  faith 
which  are  common  to  all  men  who  have  any  religious  opinions 
whatever :  such  as  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  moral  responsibil- 
ity, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  moral 
duties  which  are  elevated  above  the  mere  idea  of  selfish -advan- 
tage as  being  more  convenient  or  more  to  ,a  man's  own  interests 
than  the  indulgence  of  vice  or  crime.  The  maxim  that  "  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,"  is  good  enough  as  a  demonstrable  fact,  in 
many  cases  of  human  experience,  but  it  is  a  base  and  selfish 
maxim  at  the  best.  It  requires  the  higher  motive  and  the  higher 
obligation  of  spiritual  and  religious  convictions  and  responsibili- 
ties. To  denounce  the  inculcation  of  such  principles  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  our  common  schools  as  "  sectarian,"  would 
argue  ft  strange  mental  vision  on  the  part  of  one  who  holds  each 
and  all  of  these  same  doctrines  and  opinions ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perversity  of  opposition  which  has  only  selfish  ends  for 
its  basis.  The  Society  gave  religions  and  moral  instniction,  but 
it  never  descended  to  the  level  of  "  sectarianism." 

The  importance,  however,  of  devoting  a  specified  portion  of 
time  to  the  religious  training  of  the  pupils,  led  to  a  demand  for 
some  system  upon  which  all  denominations  could  unite,  and  a 
regulation  was  adopted  at  an  early  period  which  afforded  the 
opportunity  desired.  The  afternoon  of  every  Tuesday  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  catechisms  of 
the  various  churches  to  which  they  belonged.  An  association  of 
ladies  was  formed  for  the  purpose,  wiio  met  at  the  schools  at  the 
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appointed  time  to  conduct  these  exercises.  At  the  time  of  the 
ninth  annnal  report  (1814),  the  number  of  children  educated  in 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  religious  denominations  represented 
■was  as  follows : 

Presbyferians,  ,.,..,       371 

Episcopalians,  ......  166 

MethodJBta, 173 


Butch  Reformed  Cburch,   ,  .  .  .  .41 

Roman  Catholics,         .  .  ,  ,  ,  9 

The  report  adds  ; 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  interesting  object,  the  children  have  been 
required  to  assemble  at  their  respective  schoola  on  the  morning  of  every  Sab- 
bath, and  proceed,  imder  the  care  of  a  monitor,  to  such  place  of  public  wor- 
ship as  was  designated  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  This  requisition  has 
been  regularly  attended  to  by  many,  but  the  want  of  suitable  clothing  has 
prevented  others  ftom  compljing  with  it.  In  cases  where  an  attendance  at 
school  previous  to  going  to  church  is  particularly  inconvenient,  liberty  has 
been  gfren  for  the  children  to  attend  public  worship  in  company  with  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Early  in  the  year  1819,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  print  and 
distribute  an  address  to  parents,  from  -which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made : 

Sec,  8.  You  know  that  many  evils  grow  out  of  idleness,  and  many  more 
out  of  the  improper  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  that  they  are  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  morals,  and  debase  the  human  character  below  the  lowest  of 
all  created  beings ;  we  therefore  earnestly  desire  you  may  be  watchfiil  and 
careful  in  this  respect ;  otherwise,  ^n  vain  may  we  labor  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  your  children. 

Sec.  9.  In  domestic  life,  there  are  many  virtues  which  are  requisite  in 
order  to  promot*  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  families.  Temperance  and 
economy  are  indispensable,  but  without  cleanliness  your  enjoyments  as  well 
as  yonr  reputation  will  be  impaired ;  it  is  promotive  of  health  and  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  Parents  can,  perhaps,  scarcely  give  a  greater  proof  of 
their  care  for  their  children  than  by  keeping  them  clean  and  decent,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  sent  to  school,  where  it  is  expected  they  will  appear 
with  their  hands,  faces,  and  heads  perfectly  clean,  and  their  clothing  clean 
and  in  good  order.  The  appearance  of  children  eshibits  to  every  observing 
mind  the  character  of  the  mother. 

,  Sec.  10.  Among  other  moral  and  religious  duties,  that  of  a  due  observ- 
ance of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  we  consider  of 
importance  to  yourselves  and  to  your  children.     Public  worship  is  a  duty 
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we  owe  to  out  Creator ;  it  is  of  universal  obligation,  and  you  ought  to  be 
good  examples  thereof.  And  belieTing,  s3  we  do,  that  the  establishment  of 
what  is  called  Sunday  scboola  haa  been  a  blessing  to  many,  and  may  provR 
BO  to  many  more,  we  are  desirous  you  may  unite  in  the  support  of  a  plan  so 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  religious  duties  of  that  day,  which,  ought  to 
be  appropriated  t«  public  worship,  retirement,  and  other  duties  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

Bec.  11.  Seeing,  next  to  your  own  souls,  your  children,  and  those  placed 
under  your  care,  arc,  or  ought  to  TjPt  the  immediate  objects  of  jour  constant 
attention  and  diligent  concern,  you  ought  to  omit  no  opportunity  to  instruct 
them  early  in  the  principles  of  the  Christia,n  religion,  in  order  to  bring  them, 
in  their  youth,  to  a  sense  of  the  unspeakable  love  and  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  of  their  Almighty  Creator ;  for  good  and  early  impressions  on  tender 
minds  often  prove  a  lasting  means  of  preserving  them  in  a  religious  life  even 
to  old  age.  May  jou,  therefore,  watch  over  them  for  good,  and  rule  over 
them  in  the  fear  of  God,  maintaining  your  authority  in  love  ;  and  as  very 
much  depends  on  the  care  and  exemplary  conduct  of  parents,  and  the  judi- 
cious management  of  children  by  tutors,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
to  their  serious  consideration  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  one  deeply 
interesting  to  the  welfare  of  the  riwng  generation,  and  no  less  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  civil  and  religious  society. 

Sec,  12,  As  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Bible,  with  which  you  ought  all  to 
be  fnrnished,  contain  a  full  account  of  things  most  surely  to  be  believed, 
and  Divine  commands  moat  faithfully  to  be  obeyed,  and  are  said  to  make 
"  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Tim.  iii,  IS, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  frec[uent  and  diligent  in  the  reading 
of  them  in  their  families,  and  in  priyately  meditating  on  those  sacred 
records. 

The  address  from  'whicli  these  passages  are  taken  was  signed 
by  De  Witt  Cliston,  President,  and  the  officers  and  membera 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  among  wliom  were  John  Murray,  Jr., 
Thomas  Eddy,  Rensselaer  Havens,  Jacob  Lorillard,  Leonard 
Bleecker,  Col,  Henry  Eutgers,  Najah  Taylor,  Henry  Eckford, 
John  Pintard,  and  George  T.  Trimble,  the  last  President  of  the 
Society. 

.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  schools,  and  especially  with  reference  fo  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  at  public  service  on  the  Sabbath,  In  May, 
the  committee  reported  that  there  were  480  scholars  in  No.  1,  of 
whom  397  attended  church  regularly ;  of  437  on  the  register  of 
No,  2,  335  were  regular  in  their  Sunday  observances  ;  in  No.  3, 
of  333  on  the  register,  312  attended  church.  This  supervision 
over  the  moral  and  religions  habits  of  their  pupils  was  continued 
by  the  Society,  although  the  system  of  voluntary  instruction  by 
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eatecliism  once  a  week  was,  after  a  time,  discontinued,  as  well  as 
the  special  re(iuireinents  in  regard  to  public  worship.  The  great 
t  of  the  ajstcra  of  the  Society,  and  its  modilication, 
3  for  the  Sabbath  uawieldy  and  inexpedient,  if 
not  impracticable. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  ad- 
dress, requiring  that  the  children  should  commit  to  memory, 
each  week,  passages  from  tracts  on  spirituous  liquore ;  but  the 
resolution  was  reconsidered  and  rescinded  at  the  meeting  held 
during  the  month  of  June  following. 

The  daily  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of 
school  had  been  practised  from  the  organization  of  No.  1,  and 
■  was  continued  till  the  close  of  the  Society's  labors.  In  1821,  a 
volume  of  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  which  had  been  adopted  in 
England  for  the  use  of  schools,  was  recommended  to  the  board 
for  its  adoption.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
John  E,  Hyde,  Najah  Taylor,  Isaac  Collins,  and  Leonard  Bleeck- 
er.  Soon  afterward,  a  catechism,  "  said  to  be  free  from  sectarian 
principles,"  was  also  submitted  to  the  board,  and  referred  to  the 
same  committee.  The  report  recommended  tlie  adoption  of  botli 
works,  and  the  committee  was  directed  to  have  the  "  Scripture 
Lessons"  stereotyped,  and  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  printed  and 
bound  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  Two  thousand  copies  of  the 
catechism  were  purchased,  and  distributed  among  the  pupils. 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  {182T)  contains  tlie  follow- 
ing passage : 

The  trustees  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  religions  instruction ; 
and  although  the  nature  of  their  a^ociation  and  its  true  interests  rcc[Tiire 
that  none  hat  such  as  is  exclusively  general  and  scriptural  in  its  character 
should  be  introduced  into  the  schools  under  their  charge,  thej  rec[uire  tiom 
the  teachers  stated  returns  of  the  number  of  their  scholars  who  attend  a* 
the  various  Sunday  schools  or  places  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  last 
reports  from  aU  the  schools,  except  No.  8,  show  that,  on  the  1st  of  April,  of 
3,935  children  on  the  registers,  3,483  belonged  to  Sunday  schools,  and  of  the 
remainder,  1,143  were  attendants  at  the  various  places  of  worship  to  which 
their  parents  were  attached,  leaving  but  336  unaccounted  for,  or  who  arc 
negligent  in  this  important  duty. 

The  thirty-third  annual  report  (1838)  alludes  to  the  same 
topic,  in  the  following  language  : 

The  constitution  of  the  Society,  and  public  sentiment,  wisely  forbid  the 
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introduction  into  these  schools  of  any  such  religious  instruction  as  shall 
fayor  the  peculiar  xiews  of  any  sect ;  and  the  trustees  endeavor  so  carelully 
to  guard  them  in  this  respect,  as  to  give  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  leaving 
this  auhject  where  it  rightfully  heloDgs — to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
children.  They  wish,  however,  not  to  be  understood  as  regarding  religious 
impressions  in  early  youth  as  unimportant ;  on  the  contrary,  they  desire  to 
do  all  which  may  with  propriety  be  done  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
minds  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care.  Their  schools  are  uniformly 
opened  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  class-books  are  such  as 
recognize  and  enforce  the  great  and  generally  acknowledged  principles  of 
Christianity. 

Entertaining  views  like  those  expressed  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, the  Executive  Committee,  during  the  year  1838,  appoint- 
ed Joseph  B.  Collins,  Samuel  R.  Childs,  and  AVilliaui  L.  Stone 
to  report  upon  a  manual  for  moral  and  religious  instruction.  In 
compliance  with  the  directioiie  appointing  them,  tiie  committee 
made  a  report  in  January,  1839,  to  which  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  appended ; 

Jtewlved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  hold  in  high 
estimation  the  inculcation  of  correct  elementary  education  among  all  classes 
of  children.;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  contend  that  it  is  of  the  greater 
importance  as  regards  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  that  the  youthful 
mind  should  be  imbued  with  sound  moral  and  religious  principles ;  there- 

Sesolmd,  That,  in  their  view,  it  is  espedient  to  introduce  into  our  public 
and  primary  schools  suitable  books  setting  forth  in  concise  terms  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  free  fix)m  all  sectarian  bias,  and 
also  those  general  and  special  articles  of  the  mora!  code,  upon  which  the 
good  order  and  welfare  of  society  are  based  j  the  substance  of  which  shall 
be  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupils. 

On  the  reading  of  the  report  and  resolutions,  some  discussion 
ensued,  and  the  foUoiving  alteration  of  the  by-laws  was  pro- 
posed : 

Special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  in3tn:ttion  of  a  sectarian  char- 
acter ;  but  the  teachers  shall  embrace  every  favorable  opportunity  of  inciil- 
caring  the  general  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  primary  importance  of 
practical  religious  and  moral  duty,  as  founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  other  business  occasioned  a  pause  in  the  proceedings, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  renewal  of  the  controversy  in  rela- 
41 
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tion  to  the  school  fund,  which  was  foreshadowed  and  opened 
early  in  the  following  year  (1840),  suspended  them  altogether. 

An  illustration  of  the  religious  exercises  recommended  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  at  tho  opening  of  school  will  be  found  in 
the  following  passages  from  the  "  Manual  "  prepared  I'or  the 
primary  departments  by  Sasiuel  W.  Seton,  and  approved  and 
published  by  order  of  tlie  Boai'd  of  Trustees  during  the  year 
1830.  After  tJie  salutation  of  the  teacher  to  the  school,  and  ex- 
pressing their  depenck-nce  upon  God  for  sparing  them  to  meet 
again,  tJie  exercise  proceeds : 

Teacher.   How  should  we  feci  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  these  mercies  '! 

Anntier.  Truly  thankful. 

T.  What  example  have  we  for  this  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  9 

A.  Psalm  c.  4,  5  :  "  Be  thankful  unto  Him,  and  bless  His  name,  for  the 
Lord  ia  good.  His  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  His  truth  endureth  to  all  gen- 
erations." 

T.   Children,  who  is  good  f 

A.  The  Lord  is  good. 

T.  To  whom  should  we  bo  thankfUl ! 

A.   Be  thankful  unto  Him. 

T.   Whose  name  should  we  bless? 

A.   Bless  His  name. 

T.  What  is  said,  in  this  Psalm,  of  God's  mercy  ? 

A.  His  mercy  is  everlasting. 

T.   What  is  said  of  God's  truth  ? 

A.  His  truth  endureth  to  all  generations. 

T.   What  is  God's  truth  3 

A.  His  holy  laws. 

T.  Psalm  xxsiv.  11 :  "  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will  teach 
you  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  My  dear  children,  tell  me,  who  has  watched 
over  you,  and  preserved  your  lives  through  the  past  night  ? 

A.  Psalm  iii  6  ;  "I  laid  me  down,  and  slept.  I  waked,  for  the  Lord 
sustained  me." 

T.   Does  God  always  see  you  1 

A.  Proverbs  xv.  3  :  "  Tlic  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place." 

T.   Does  God  know  your  very  thoughts  ? 

A.  Psalm  cxxsix,  1,  2 :  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  known 
rae.  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  nprising ;  thou  understand- 
est  my  thoughts  afar  off." 

T.   Does  God  know  all  you  do  ? 

A.  Psalm  csxxis.  8 :  "  Thou  compasscst  my  path  and  my  lying  down, 
and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways." 

T.  Does  God  hear  all  you  say  ? 

A.  Psalm  cxxxix,  4  :  "  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O 
Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether." 
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T.   Does  Ood  require  the  young  to  serve  Him  ? 

A.   EcclesiastcB  xii.  1 :   "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 

To  vary  the  exercises,  other  lessons  were  provided,  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  one  of  which  is  as  follows : 

T.  Is  our  life  uncertain  ? 

A,  Proverbs  sxvii.  1 ;  "Boaat  not  thyself  of  to-morrow;  for  thou  know- 
est  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

T.   What,  then,  should  you  ask  of  your  heavenly  Father ! 

A.  Psalm  sc,  12  :  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  vte  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

T.  How  does  God  encourage  you,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  love  and 
serve  Him  while  you  are  young  ? 

A.  Proverbs  viii.  it :  "I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me 
early  Bhall  find  me." 

These  exorcises  were  followed  by  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  singing  or  recitation  of  a  hymn  suitable  for  chil- 
dren, commencing  with  the  lines, 

"  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
Which  on  my  birth  have  smiled, 
And  made  me,  in  these  Christian  days, 
A  highly  favored  child." 

The  opening  exercise  for  the  youngest  children,  as  they  took 
their  places  on  the  gallery  in  the  morning,  and  also  for  al!  the 
classes  when  they  respectively  used  the  gallery,  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

Teacher.  My  dear  children,  the  intention  of  this  school  is  to  teach  you  to 
be  good  and  useful  in  this  world,  that  you  may  be  happy  in  the  world  to 
come.    What  is  the  intention  of  this  school ! 

T.  We  therefore  first  teach  you  to  "remember  your  Creator  in  the  days 
of  your  youth."    What  do  we  first  teach  you  ? 

T.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach  you  this,  because  we  find  it  written  m  the 
Holy  Bible.     Why  is  it  our  duty  to  teach  you  this  f 

T.  The  Holy  Bible  directs  us  to  "  train  you  up  in  the  way  you  should 
go."     What  good  book  directs  us  to  train  jou  up  in  the  way  you  should  go ! 

T,    Therefore,  my  children,  you  must  obey  your  parents. 

Scholar.   I  must  obey  my  parents. 

T.  You  must  obey  your  teachers. 

8.  I  must  obey  my  teachers, 

T.  You  must  never  tell  a  lie. 

8.  I  must  never  tell  a  lie. 

T.  You  must  never  steal  the  smallest  thing. 

S.  I  must  never  steal  the  smallest  thing. 
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T.  You  must  never  swear, 

S.  I  must  never  swear. 

T.  God  will  not  hold  liim  guiltless  that  taketh  His  name  in  vain, 

S.  God  will  not  hold  liim  gstltlesa  ttat  taketh  His  name  in  vain. 

T.  God  always  sees  you,     (^Shwly,  and  in  a  »oft  tone.) 

8.  God  always  sees  me, 

T.  God  hears  all  you  say. 

8.  God  hears  all  I  say. 

T.  God  knows  all  you  do. 

8.  God  knowa  all  I  do. 

T.  You  should  fear  to  offend  Him,  for  He  is  most  holy. 

S.  I  should  fear  to  offend  Him,  for  He  is  most  holy. 

T.  You  should  depart  from  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well. 

8,  I  should  depart  from  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well. 

T,  May  all  you,  dear  children,  learn,  while  attending  this  school,  to  he 
good  and  useful  ia  this  world. 

8,  May  we  all,  while  attending  this  school,  learn  to  be  good  and  useful 
ia  this  world. 

T,  And,  with  God's  blessing,  may  you  be  happy  in  the  world  to  come. 

S.  And,  with  God's  blessing,  may  we  be  happy  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  cliildreii  then  siii^a  hymn  by  Dr.  "Waits,  as  follows  : 

"  Let  children  that  would  fear  the  Lord 
Hear  what  their  teachers  say, 
With  reverence  meet  their  parents'  word, 
And  with  delight  obey. 
"  Have  we  not  heard  what  dreadful  plagues 
Are  threatened  by  the  Lord, 
To  him  who  breaks  his  father's  laws, 
And  mocks  his  mother's  word  ? 
"  But  those  who  worship  God,  and  give 
Their  parents  honor  due. 
Here  on  this  earth  they  long  shall  live. 
And  live  hereafter  too." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mnltiply,  in  this  place,  quotations  from 
the  records  of  the  Society  bearing  upon  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  "religious"  instruction  sought  to  he  inculcated  in  the 
schools.  They  would  present  only  repetitions  of  the  views 
already  expressed,  and  these  are  deemed  sufSciently  clear  »nd 
extended  to  define  the  position  held  during  the  whole  career  of 
the  institution.  For  additional  information,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  several  memorials  and  papers  of  the  Society  which 
■will  be  found  in  other  pages  of  this  volume,  and  to  the  argu- 
ments made  on  its  behalf  by  its  advocates  and  representatives. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Monitorial  Classes  O^aniied — Centra!  Scbool  for  Advanced  Studies— High  Schools- 
Normal  Schools — Classical  Institute — Free  Academy. 

The  e\perience  of  all  systems  of  education  hae  shown  the 
necessity  ot  assnnng  i  supply  of  competent  instructors.  Wliere 
the  numher  of  teichera  properly  qualified  for  their  duties  falls 
below  the  demand,  the  dcfaciency  must  be  supplied  by  those  of 
indifferent  qu'ihfications-— which  is,  at  the  best,  a  doubtful  expe- 
dient, and  only  a  little  better  than  the  alternative  of  temporary 
suspension  in  the  routine  of  education  until  the  want  can  be 
met.  The  most  perfect  machinery  of  system  and  the  most  lib- 
eral endowment  of  means  cannot  sufficiently  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  skilful  and  efficient  teacher. 

The  monitorial  system  in  nse  in  the  schools  of  the  Public 
School  Society  made  the  training  of  properly  qualified  assistants 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  The  value  of  expert  and  well- 
trained  monitors,  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the  Laneasteriaii 
methods,  led  the  Society  at  an  early  day  to  adopt  a  system  of 
indentures,  by  which  the  monitors  were  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
art  of  teaching.  As  an  indispensable  part  of  the  means  for  fully 
attaining  these  ends,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  establish  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  monitors  in  the  schools.  This  course 
was  adopted  in  the  year  1817,  and  was  the  initiative  of  the  nor- 
mal school  systetn  now  existing  under  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  year  1826,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  a  proposition  to  establish  a 
'-  Oentkal  School  "  for  the  instruction  of  tutors  and  monitors, 
and  for  such  advanced  pupils  of  the  schools  as  might  deserve  the 
distinction. 

The  committee  promptly  reported  Upon  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to  them,  in  which  the  various  considerations  were  strongly 
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urged  which  should  induce  the  Society  to  organize  such  a  eehool. 
The  project  of  the  committee  confined  tlie  range  of  studies  to 
the  English  brandies,  with  natural  philosophy,  bookkeeping, 
mercantile  education,  geology,  and  eliemistry.  This  course  of 
studies,  it  was  thought,  would  be  more  practically  valuable  for 
that  period,  and  under  the  circumstances  ui  which  the  Society 
and  its  schools  were  then  placed,  than  an  institution  in  which  a 
classical  course  should  be  introduced.  A  liberal  and  extended 
view  was  taken,  in  the  report,  of  the  positive  and  reflex  advan- 
tages and  influence  of  such  a  school  in  the  city,  and  an.  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  was  named  as  being  required  to  erect  suit- 
able buildings,  and  furnish  them  with  the  requisite  appoint- 
ments. A  committee  was  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  report,  to  memorialize  the  Legislature 
for  a  grant  of  the  sum  required  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ference of  views  entertained  in  relation  to  so  impoiiant  a  meas- 
ure, it  was  finally  suffered  to  rest  without  decision. 

The  question  was  renewed,  in  1832,  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eeorganization,  in  which  it  was  observed  that,  as 
"  part  of  a  perfect  system,"  the  establishment  of  a  high  school, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  warrant,  was  to  bo  kept  con- 
stantly in  view. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
city  and  the  State  at  large,  had  been  for  some  time  attracting 
the  attention  of  prominent  citizens  and  friends  of  education,  and 
the  consultations  and  correspondence  which  had  been  held  in 
r^erence  to  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  the  proper 
training  of  a  body  of  efficient  teachers,  led  to  the  call  for  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  friends  of  normal  schools,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  convention  assembled,  measures  were 
recommended,  and  appropriate  committees  were  appointed,  A 
committee  of  which  Gideon  Lee  was  chairman,  and  Tlieodore 
Dwight,  Jr.,  secretary,  together  with  a  committee  of  the  Council 
of  the  University,  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  Febru- 
ary, 183i,  a  communication  inviting  a  conference  on  the  subject 
of  their  appointment.  Messrs.  Eobert  0.  Cornell,  Gulian  C. 
Verplanek,  and  James  I.  Eocffievelt,  Jr.,  were  appointed  on  be- 
half of  the  Society.  The  action  growing  out  of  these  confer- 
ences did  not  come  within  the  administration  of  the  Society,  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here. 
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The  Executive  Committee,  however,  Bympathizing  fully  with 
the  movement,  and  being  forced  to  witness  the  disadvantages 
growing  out  of  the  non-existence  of  such  a  school,  directed  the 
Committee  on  Teachers  and  Monitors  to  present  a  report  on  a 
school  of  the  kind  contemplated.  The  report  was  laid  before  the 
board  on  the  Ist  of  August,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
a  school  be  opened  on  the  last  day  of  every  week,  except  during 
the  usual  vacation,  in  Public  School  Ko.  5,  in  Mott  street,  for 
the  instruction  of  assistants  and  monitors  of  the  primary  schools 
and  primary  departments.  The  teachers  thus  specitied,  being 
all  I'emales,  gave  the  sc-liool  the  character  which  it  has  since 
maintained,  as  the  "  Female  I^^ormal  School."  It  was  conduct- 
ed by  Eliza  Cox  and  Williaji  Beldkn,  Sr.,  then  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  princijial  of  Public  School  No.  2, 

The  success  of  the  institution  was  striking  and  immediate, 
and  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  day  schools  was  too  potent  not 
to  be  recognized.  It  was  found  that  teachers  practically  drilled 
in  the  daily  routine  of  school  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
simultaneously  taught  in  those  branches  which  they  were  expect- 
ed to  teach,  were,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior  in  tact,  skill, 
and  efficiency  to  persons  educated  in  high  schools  or  colleges, 
and  placed  in  the  station  of  assistant  toachera  without  prelimi- 
nary preparation  or  apprenticeship. 

A  branch  of  this  school  for  the  education  of  the  junior  teach- 
ei-8  of  the  male  departments  was  established  a  few  months  after- 
ward. 

In  18il,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  edifice  called  "  Trus- 
tees' Hall,"  situated  on  the  comer  of  Grand  and  Elm  streets, 
and  designed  to  furnish  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society 
with  rooms  for  their  meetings,  as  well  as  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  the  female  normal  schools,  the  institution  was  removed 
from  its  former  location  in  No.  5,  and  held  its  sessions  in  the 
new  building.  A  large  apartment,  capable  of  accommodating 
four  hundred  persona,  for  tlie  general  assembhng  of  the  school  in 
the  morning,  and  five  commodious  recitation-rooms  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  school  continued  to  flourish  with  increased  pros- 
perity. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lindlev  Muerat,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  cai'e  of  the  several  schools,  his  place 
was  supplied  by  A.  P.  Halsey,  Es(^.  ;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mr. 
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Samuel  Demilt,  the  chairman,  Mr.  George  T.  Tkimble,  by  se- 
niority, succeeded  bim  in  that  station,  and  the  vacant  place  on 
the  committee  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Pierson.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Halsey,  William  H.  Neil- 
son,  Esq.,  having  become  a  member  of  the  committee,  these 
three  gentlemen — Messrs.  Trimble,  Pierson,  and  iNeilson — con- 
tinued the  superintendence  up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Society. 

Tlio  success  and  eifieiency  of  the  normal  schools  will  be  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  stated  in  1853,  in  the  forty-seventh  annual 
report,  that,  out  of  the  422  teachers  of  all  grades  then  engaged 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  public  schools,  386  had  been, 
or  still  were,  pupils  of  the  normal  schools.  Nearly  350  were 
engaged  in  ward  or  otlier  schools,  and  460  graduates  were  en- 
gaged in  other  professions,  or  in  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  The 
whole  number,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1834 
to  1853,  being  1,150  trained  in  the  male  and  female  normal 
schools. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  institution,  it  is  impossible  to 
tbrbeai-  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  noble 
and  philanthropic  men  by  whose  fostering  care  it  was  founded 
and  sustained. 

During  the  last  eleven  years  of  liis  life,  Saml'el  Demilt  was 
nnremitting  in  bis  oversight  of  these  schools,  attending  at  each 
session ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  five  hours,  he  gave,  by 
his  interest  and  example,  an  encouragement  and  stimulus  to  the 
establishment  which,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the  means  of  placing 
it  on  a  permanent  basis. 

During  a  brief  career  of  usefulness,  Isaac  H.  Clapp  was  also 
unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  institution,  devoting  all  the  energies  of  early  manhood  to 
the  cause,  with  a  disinterested  zeal  and  activity  rarely  seen,  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  ceased  from  their  labors,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  those  who  were  either  their  co- 
adjutors or  successors  in  this  important  trust,  and  who,  though 
still  engaged  in  simihar  offices  of  benevolence  and  nsefulness  to 
the  living,  have  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  charge  of  this 
favorite  object  of  their  care. 

In  this  connection,  George  T,  Trimble  deserves  to  be  remem- 
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bered  and  esteemed.  During  nearly  the  whole  twenty  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  normal  school,  he  was  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous in  his  watchful  oversight  of  the  female  normal  scliool.  To 
him  and  his  associates  the  city  is  indebted  for  the  institution 
which  has  prepared  so  large  a  number  of  active  teachers  for 
their  responsible  duties. 

The  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  were  not  behind 
any  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  a  just  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages and  economy  of  the  highest  kind  of  education  which  could 
be  afforded  to  the  masses.  This  charge  has  been  made  and  re- 
peated by  men  who  judged  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  publications  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  the  Society  to  reach  the  object  of  tlieir  cherished  desire.  It 
would  argue  little  for  the  character  of  an  institution  at  whose 
head  stood,  for  forty  years,  such  men  as  De  Witt  Clinton,  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  Henry  Eckford,  Colonel  Rutgere,  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  to  suppose  that  it  ever  sought  to  limit  the  extent 
of  its  studies,  or  to  crush  out  aspirations  for  the  higher  walks  of 
literature  and  science.  Its  resources  wei'C  never  equal  to  the 
calls  upon  them,  and  the  practical  aim  was  to  give  to  all  the 
children  of  the  school  age  at  least  some  of  the  advantages  of 
education,  rather  than  to  give  a  higher  culture  to  a  limited  niini- 
ber  who  could  afford  to  obtain  it  through  other  institutions.  It 
was  deemed  better  to  give  a  good  radimentary  education  to 
scores  of  thousands,  th^n  to  adopt  a  course  of  studies  which 
could  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  minority.  Jt  had  not  the  elastic 
liberty  of  a  board  of  officers  who  could  call  for  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount,  but  was  restricted  in  its  expenditures,  so  that  it  was 
obliged,  in  oi"der  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it,  to  mortgage  a 
large  portion  of  its  property,  that  it  might  erect  new  buildings 
for  its  pupils.  The  project  of  a  high  school,  or  classical  institu- 
tion, was  no  novelty  with  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  School  Society. 

As  early  as  1828,  at  the  time  of  making  an  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  for  additional  means,  an  address  to  the  public  was 
circulated,  in  which  high  schools  for  advanced  English  studies, 
fully  np  to  the  standard  of  the  best  of  the  ward  schools  now  in 
eristence,  were  strongly  advocated,  and  a  classical  seminary  was 
held  before  the  people  as  an  object  of  pride,  usefulness,  and 
honor.     In  this  address  the  trustees  speak  as  follows : 
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We  desire  to  see  our  public  schools  bo  endowed  and  provided,  that  they 
shall  be  equally  desirable  for  all  classes  of  sodety.  To  effect  this,  the  moaos 
of  instruttion  which  are  offered  to  the  poor  thmid  ie  the  tery  iest  which  can 
'bepTiKided.  They  may  not  all  be  able  to  proceed  so  far  in  the  path  of  learn- 
ing as  others  in  happier  circumstances;  but  to  the  extent  of  their  progress 
let  them  have  all  the  helps  which  the  present  state  of  knowledge  affords. 
This  is  no  mere  fanciful  theory.  The  advantages  of  a  free  intercourse  and 
competition  between  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  life,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Edinbui^h  high  school,  have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  first  British  orators  of  the  age.  He  regarded  snch  an  institution  as 
invaluable  in  a  free  State ;  because,  to  use  his  own  language,  men  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  rank  in  the  community  sent  their  children  there  to  be 
educated  together.  The  practical  beneficence  of  this  system  is  attested  by 
the  noble  institutions  of  a  sister  city.  It  is  by  such,  a  union  and  inter- 
course that  the  real  worth  of  outward  distinctions  is  perceived — that  the 
highest  rewards  of  merit  are  felt  to  be  equally  offered  to  all — that  the 
jealousies  which  are  to*  apt  to  arise  from  differences  of  condition  are  melt- 
ed away — and  that  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  different  classes 
of  society  are  felt  to  be  relations  of  mental  advantage  and  dependence,  and 
not  those  of  hostility. 

Id  connection  with  this  subject,  the  address  urged  a  scale  of 
higher  rewards  for  the  qitahfications  of  teachers,  the  view  held 
by  the  trustees  being,  that  tlie  office  of  teacher,  considered  as 
one  of  grave  responsibility  and  importance,  called  for  high 
attainments  and  a  propo;:tionate  remuneration.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  no  advance  made  in  the  common  school  system  of  New 
York  which  was  not  in  some  form  urged  repeatedly  by  the  sev- 
eral boards  and  committees  of  the  Public  School  Society. 

The  success  and  value  of  the  normal  school  scheme  had  been 
illustrated  by  nine  years  of  experience,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
who  had  progressed  to  important  posts  as  teachers  in  New  York 
and  other  localities,  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  Board 
of  Education  also,  under  the  law  of  1842,  had  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, and  additional  schools  were  creating  an  augmented  demand 
for  qualified  teachers.  Under  these  circumstances,  Abraham  R. 
Lawrence  introduced,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  May  16,  1843,  the  following  resolution  : 

Seaohed,  That  it  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  to  inquire  into  and 
report  to  this  board,  at  a  ftitnre  meeting,  the  expediency  of  making  the  nor- 
mal schools  day  schools,  to  be  open  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Satur- 
days and  Sundays;  that  their  range  of  studios  he  so  extended  as  to  instruct 
male  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  necessary  to  their  initiation  in 
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any  of  the  colleges  of  this  State,  and  females  in  such  studies  as  are  taught 
in  the  highest  grade  of  seminaries  for  female  inatruction  in  this  city ;  and 
that  the  said  schools  constitute  one  distinct  section. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  referred  to  a  committee,  t--oii- 
eisting  of  Abraham  E.  Lawrence,  Lindley  Murray,  John  T. 
Adams,  Burritt  Sherwood,  and  James  P.  Depeyster, 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure,  and  the  name  "  High  Schools  "  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  "  Normal  Schools."  In  June,  1844,  the  subject 
was  renewed,  and,  after  a  protracted  discu^ion,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Abraham  K.  Lawrence,  John  K.  Hurd, 
Samuel  B.  Childs,  John  T.  Adams,  and  Joseph  B.  Collins,  was 
appointed,  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  asking  au- 
tjiority  to  establish  high  schools  in  which  Latin  and  Greelc  and 
similar  advanced  studies  should  be  taught. 

The  committee  submitted  their  report  in  January,  1845,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  ench  an  institution  was  earnestly  and  care- 
fully presented.  The  memorial  was  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  operate  in  concert  with  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
had  appointed  several  of  their  number  to  confer  with  the  Board 
of  Education  relative  to  the  enterprise. 

Several  of  the  teachers  in  the  ward  schools  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ward  having  been  refused  admittance  to  the  normal  school,  the 
ease  was  laid  before  the  tmstees  by  a  committee  of  the  Boai'd  of 
Education.  A  conference  was  had,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  having  been  made,  the  trustees  recognized  the  claim 
of  the  teachers  of  the  ward  schools  to  the  privileges  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  "  on  their  complying  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  schools," 

The  measures  contemplated  by  the .  resolution  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence were  never  prosecuted,  but  they  became  a  stimulus  to  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Acad- 
emy, under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  pub- 
licly opened  by  appropriate  exercises  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1849. 
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CHAPTKR  XVm. 

INFANT   SCHOOLS  AND  PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Femnle  Associatioa — Glrla'  Schools — Tlie  Isiiiiit-Sebool  Society — Experiment  in  No.  10 
— Junior  Department  of  No.  8 — Theory  of  Infant  School^The  System  Approved 
— Delegation  to  Visit  BoEton — Friraary  Departments  Established — Female  Teach- 
ers Introduci^d  to  the  Schools — Primary  Schools  Established. 

The  origin  of  our  public  system  of  education  antedates  the 
formation  of  the  Free-School  Society  about  three  years,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  benevolent  efforts  of  a  number  of  ladies,  mem- 
bei-s  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  zealously  engaged  in 
labors  of  love  and  charity  among  the  poor. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1798,  several  ladies  proposed  to 
organize  an  "Association  for  the  Kelief  of  the  Siek  Poor,"  and 
p,  committee  was  appointed  to  report  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  Association.  The  report  was  submitted  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  2l6t  of  that  month,  and  the  ladies  entered  upon  their  be- 
nevolent labors.  The  first  article  excluded  all  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  the  Association ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  the  sixth  article  provided  that  "  no  relief  le  afford- 
ed to  miy  of  the  people  called  Quakers.^''  Among  the  ladies  who 
thus  devoted  themselves  to  the  -wants  of  the  sick,  were  Catharine 
Murray,  Amy  Bowne,  Elizabeth  Haydock,  M.  Mintnrn,  Lydia 
Mott,  Agnes  Abbatt,  Elizabeth  W.  Underhill,  Penelope  HuU, 
Sarah  Collins,  Haunah  Eddy,  Peborah  Fraublin,  and  others,  the 
names  of  whose  descendants  are  still  found  frequent  and 
spicuouB  in  our  public  institutions,  in  the  faitlifiil  discharge  ol 
similar  labors.  These  ladies  became  intimate  with  the  social 
condition  of  the  families  they  visited,  and  were  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving the  uecessity  of  affording  to  poor  children  that  kind  of 
instruction  best  adapted  to  their  condition.  In  1801,  the  propo- 
sition to  establish  a  school  was  fully  discussed,  and  a  committee 
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appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  and  employ  a 
teacher.  It  was  opened  in  June,  1801.  The  original  minute  in 
the  record,  which  appears  not  to  liave  been  used  until  the  close 
of  1802,  is  as  follows : 

Tiie  Association  of  Women  Friends  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  having 
concluded  that  a  part  of  their  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  of  the  following  description,  viz.,  those  whose  parents 
belong  to  no  religious  society,  and  who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  cannot 
he  admitted  into  any  of  the  charity  schools  of  this  city,  have  appointed  the 
following  persons  as  a  committee  to  open  a  school  for  that  purpoM ;  Lydia 
P.  Mott,  Caroline  Bowne,  Sarah  Collins,  Mary  Mintum,  Jr.,  Hannah  Bowne, 
aud  Susaa  Collins ;  who  have,  agreeably  to  permission,  rented  a  room  at  the 
rate  of  £18  per  annum,  and  engaged  a  widow  woman  of  good  education 
and  morals  as  an  instructor,  and  allow  her  a  salary  of  £30  a  year,  to  be 
advanced  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  which  met  at  the  school-room, 
28th  of  13th  month. 


The  school  was  attended  hy  children  of  both  sexes,  but  the 
committee  soon  became  convinced  that  the  plans  they  had  de- 
signed would  be  more  advantageously  prosecuted  by  admitting 
only  girls  to  the  school.  The  male  pupils  were  discharged,  and 
the  institution  was  restricted  to  females  daring  the  subsequent 
existence  of  the  schools  under  its  care. 

The  ladies  who  organized  the  Association  and  were  its  earli- 
est members,  were  the  following : 


Catharine  Murray, 

Elizabeth  Bowne, 

Sarah  Eohinson, 

Amy  Bowne, 

Hannah  Pear  sail, 

Margaret  B.  Haydock, 

Elizabeth  Hajdock, 

Sarah  Haydock  [Mrs.  Hicks], 

Ann  Shipley, 

Mary  R.  Bowne  [Mrs.  King], 

Amy  Clarke, 

M.  Mintum, 

Lydia  Mott, 

Martha  Stansbury, 

Mary  Dunhor  [Mrs.  Sloeum], 

Jane  Johnston, 

Harriet  Robhina, 

Sarah  Tallman, 


Hannah  Eddy, 
Ann  Eddy, 
Agnes  Abbatt, 
Sarah  Collins, 
Elizabeth  Pearsall, 
Mary  Pearsall  Robinson, 
Hannah  Lawrence, 
Rebecca  Haydock, 
Elizabeth  W.  TJnderhill, 
Esther  Robinson  Mintum, 
Penelope  Mintum, 
Abigail  Kenyon, 
Penelope  Hull, 
E.  Hoyland  IValker, 
Sarah  Hallet, 
Sarah  Bowne  Mintum, 
Mary  Minturn,  Jr., 
Deborah  Mintum  Abbatt, 
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Hannah  Bowne,  Hannah,  Bowne, 

Mary  Murraj  [Mrs,  Perkins],  Ann  Underbill, 

Sarah  Rohinson,  E.  Tallman, 

Mary  Wright,  Busan  Collins, 

Caroline  Bowne,  Sarah  Lyons  Kirby, 

Elizabeth  Burling,  Hannah  Shelton, 
Charlotte  Leggett. 

After  tlie  erection  of  Free  School  No.  1,  in  Tryon  Eow,  in 
1809,  the  trustees  afforded  accommodations  to  the  Association 
for  the  school  for  girls  then  established,  which  was  continued  for 
many  years  afterward. 

The  school-house  in  Henry  street,  No.  2,  having  been  erected 
by  the  Free-School  Society,  the  trustees  delegated  a  committee 
to  inform  the  Female  Association  of  the  fact,  and  to  tender  to 
that  body  the  nse  of  apartments  for  a  school  for  girls.  On  the 
16tli  of  December,  1811,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  and  made  the  communication,  npon  the  an- 
nouncement of  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  organize  the 
school,  composed  of  Mary  Miutum,  Sarah  Minturn,  Eliza  Bowne, 
Sarah  Marshall,  Niobe  Mintum,  Niobe  Stanton,  Lydia  Hath- 
away, and  Sai'ah  Collins.  The  school  was  opened  February  18th, 
1812,  with  twenty  pupils,  Maiy  I.  Morgan,  teacher. 

By  the  law  of  1813,  schools  not  incorporated  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  common  school  fund.  The  friends  of  the 
Female  Association,  therefore,  took  immediate  measures  to  secure 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Association,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  on  March  36th,  1813.  By-laws  were  adopted, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Association  were  designated  as  first  and 
second  directors,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  register.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  consisted  of  twelve  members. 

A  third  school  was  opened  for  girls  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815.  The  committee  to  superintend  the  opening  of  No.  3  con- 
sisted of  Sarah  Collins,  Eachel  Seaman,  Elizabeth  Clapp,  Kiobe 
Minturn,  and  Mary  M.  Perkins.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
'trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society  granted  the  nse  of  an  addi-  ■ 
tional  room  in  No.  1  to  the  Association,  for  one  of  their  schools. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the  existence  of  No.  3,  271 
pieces  of  needlework  were  finished  hy  the  girls.  The  variety 
and  kind  of  work  performed  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
inventory:   18  shirts,  11  shifts,  21  sheets,  16  samplers,  23  era- 
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vats,  i  night-caps,  4  thread  cases,  3  pair  stockings,  47  diaper 
tow-els,  15  poclcet  kerchief's,  8  pillow-cases,  7  table-cloths,  33 
coarse  towels,  9  check  aprons,  25  infant  shirts,  2  pair  neck-gus- 
sets, 5  iiiueliu  aprons,  5  pair  wrietbands,  4  muslin  bordere,  3 
window-curtains,  1  pair  musiin  sleeves,  2  calico  ruffles,  6  house- 
cloths.  The  following  quarter  presented  an  equally  flattering 
report  of  the  industry  of  the  pupils.     Susan  Morgan,  teacher. 

On  the  9t!i  of  May,  1817,  a  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Sarah  Collins,  Sarah  Ludlam,  Elizabeth  W.  Lawrence, 
and  Niobe  Mintui-n,  to  superintend  the  opening  of  Girls'  School 
No.  4.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  July,  the  pupils 
being  transferred  from  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Free-School 
Society.     Isabella  Morgan  was  appointed  teacher. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  which  restricted  the  expenditure 
of  the  school  money  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  being 
found  inconvenient  in  practice,  the  Association  petitioned  the 
Legislature  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  favor  of  the  schools 
under  its  care.  The  petition  waa  granted,  and  a  special  act 
passed  on  the  12th  of  April,  1819. 

The  trustees  of  tlie  African  Free  School,  having  erected  the 
new  house  in  Mulberry  street,  near  Grand,  offered  the  use  of  the 
lower  room  to  the  Association.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  premises  and  report  upon  the  proposition.  The 
room  was  rented  for  $200  a  year,  and  a  school  commenced  for 
colored  girls.  The' proportion  of  school  moneys  received  by  the 
Association  in  1S20,  was  $1,977. 

In  May,  1820,  the  tnistees  of  the  Free-School  Society  re- 
quested the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  superintend 
the  school  for  girls  in  their  new  building  in  Kivington  street,  No. 
4,  which  had  just  been  completed.  The  committee  was  accord- 
ingly appointed,  and  consisted  of  Sarah  Collins,  Elizabeth  Pear- 
sail,  Eliza  Murray,  Mary  L.  Hartshome,  Sarah  Shotwell,  Pe- 
nelope Minturn,  and  Mary  Minturn,  Jr.  The  industrial  branch- 
es of  instruction  being  considered  of  great  importance,  the  com- 
mittee, having  examined  the  school  with  great  satisfaction, 
reported  in  favor  of  appointing  an  efficient  committee  for  the 
pni-pose  of  aiding  the  teacher  in  the  sewing  department. 

The  Association  havmg  for  some  time  occupied  apartments 
in  School  No.  2,  in  Henry  sti-eet,  and  the  trustees,  being  desirous 
of  organizing  female  schools  u'nder  their  own  care,  notified  the 
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Association,  in  January,  1823,  of  their  desire  to   occupy  the 
whole  building.     Measures  were  taken  to  procure  other  apart-  . 
ments  in   the  neighborhood,  which   were   successful,  and   the 
school  was  removed  to  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Kutgers  Street 
Church. 

The  Association  for  many  years  held  annual  public  examina- 
tions of  their  pupils,  the  exercises  being  held  in  the  large  room 
of  Free  School  No.  1,  in  Tryon  Row.  The  pupils  of  the  several 
schools  were  assembled  on  these  occasions,  and,  in  1823,  about 
550  represented  the  total  number  present  from  the  schools.  The 
number  on  register  was  about  750. 

In  March,  1828,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Public  School 
Society  for  the  use  of  a  room  in  one  of  their  buildings  for  an 
infant  school.  The  Executive  Committee  replied  affirmatively, 
granting  the  ^atuitous  use  of  either  of  the  unappropriated  base- 
inent-rooms  of  their  school-houses  for  the  purpose,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  The  trustees,  however,  did  not  confirm 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Association 
obtained  apartments  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  "Walker  street. 
The  school  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  Octobei',  1828,  under  the 
care  of  Anna  Harford. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Association  closed  the  school  for 
girls,  which  had  so  long  been  conducted  under  the  original  plans. 
■The  operation  of  the  law  of  1828  deprived  this  body  of  the  use 
of  the  school  fund,  and  it  was  obliged  to  contract  its  sphere  of 
labor.  But  several  bequests  and  donations  having  been  made  to 
the  Association,  which  yielded  about  $500  a  year,  in  addition  to 
the  contributions  and  subscriptions  of  members  and  friends,  it 
was  decided  that  one  or  more  infant  schools  be  established,  as  the 
best  mode  of  appropi'iating  the  fund  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  donors. 

In  February,  1830,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure 
rooms  for  another  school,  for  which  pi\rpose  the  basement  of  the 
Bowery  Church  was  selected.  This  building  was  located  between 
Walker  and  Hester  streets.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  having  become 
convinced  that  the  establishment  of  schools  for  young  children 
was  demanded,  adopted  a  resolution  granting  the  use  of  the  un- 
occupied basement-rooms  of  their  buildings  to  the  Association 
for  that  purpose,  and  tendering  apartments  in  Ko.  5,  in  Mott 
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street.  The  basement  of  this  house  had  never  been  ftniehed,  and 
the  trustees  proposed  that  the  Association  should  finish  and  fit  it 
up,  and,  whenever  possession  should  be  taken  by  the  board,  the 
expense  should  be  repaid  to  the  Association,  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  tlie  proposed  school  in  the  Bowery  church  was 
never  organized.  The  rooms  in  Public  School  No.  5  were  fitted 
up  and  furnished,  and  the  school  opened  in  the  month  of  June 
of  the  same  year  (1830),  and  was  sustained  until  1845,  at  which 
time  the  trustees  notified  the  Association  of  their  desire  to  have 
the  infant  schools  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board, 
and  made  a  department  under  the  general  system  which  bad 
been  adopted  by  the  Public  School  Society.  The  school  was 
accordingly  tranafeiTcd,  and  the  Female  Association  closed  its 
labors  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 

The  character  of  the  schools  established  by  these  ladies  was 
always  liigh  for  the  grade.  Inspired  with  the  idea  that  was  so 
predominant  in  the  minds  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society — that  of  giving  the  best  rudimentary  education  to  the 
greatest  number  possible— the  range  of  studies  was  not  advanced 
as  high  aa  it  has  since  been  in  our  public  schools,  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  generous  and  constant  supervision  by  those 
accomplished  and  intelligent  Christian  women,  which  imparted  a 
moral  and  elevating  influence  not  gained  from  splendid  and 
costly  appointments  or  glittering  apparatus.  The  practical  in- 
struction in  the  industrial  arts,  to  which  females  must  mainly 
look  for  subsistence  at  the  present  time,  with  the  kindness  and 
maternal  sympaliiy  which  pervaded  the  sebooWoom,  has  doubt- 
less exerted  a  quiet  but  refining  influence  over  many  minds  and 
hearts  that  will  ever  remember  the  attentions  and  visits  of  their 
devoted  friends. 

The  Female  Association  still  exists,  but  its  ofliee  is  confined 
to  the  distribution  of  the  annual  income  from  its  funds  for  chari- 
table uses. 


It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  who 
was  fi'om  an  early  period  a  devoted  friend  of  the  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  left  a  legacy,  amounting  to  $750,  fo^r  the  use  of  the 
Female  Association.  It  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Free-School  Society,  who  paid  $45  interest  annually 
to  the  Association — the  principal  sum  to  revert  to  tlie  Society 
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whenever  the  Association  should  cease  its  labors  in  the  cause  of 
education. 


IKFANT  SCHOOLS. 


Passing  from  this  brief  review  of  the  career  of  the  Female 
Association,  a  record  mnst  be  made  of  tlie  first  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  class  of  schools  which  were  as  novel  in  their  design  as  they 
were  interesting,  simply  as  an  educational  experiment. 

Dming  the  year  1826,  a  great  degree  of  interest  and  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  tlie  establishment  of  "  Intaht  Scnoois," 
which  had  recently  been  introduced  in  England.  Early  in  1827, 
an  association  of  ladies  was  formed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  school  upon  tlie  same  plan,  and  for  cliildren  of 
the  same  age.  The  theory  of  the  system  may  be  briefly  defined 
to  be  this  :  The  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  are  susceptible  of 
i-eceiving  impressions  of  a  deep  and  lasting  nature,  and  of  form- 
ing  habits  at  a  very  early  age.  The  impressions  should  be  those 
of  virtue,  love,  gentleness,  and  piety,  all  having  a  tendency  to 
give  to  the  opening  moral  consciousness  of  the  child  a  pure  and 
lofty  direction.  Preoccupy  the  mind  and  heart  with  the  seeds 
of  goodness,  and  they  will  grow  and  produce  a  corresponding 
character  in  the  after-life.  To  realize  this  idea,  it  was  proposed 
to  take  children  even  as  young  as  eighteen  months,  who,  being 
imitative,  could  at  least  begin  by  learning  sounds,  motions,  and 
habits  of  order  and  stillness.  These  groups  of  tender  pupils 
were  fittingly  denominated  "  infant  schools,"  and  the  novelty  of 
the  experiment,  at  least,  stimulated  the  desire  to  make  a  fair 
trial  of  its  value.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  anotlier  was 
forcibly  presented,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
laborers  were  often  left  at  home,  locked  up  in  the  absence  of 
parents,  and  in  danger  of  fire  or  other  accidents,  or  left  to  roam 
in  the  streets,  exposed  to  casualties  and  corrupting  influences. 

The  first  meeting  of  ladies  was  held  in  the  Brick  Church 
Chapel  on  May  23, 1827,  when  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethuse  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Holt  w^  appointed  seeretaiy. 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted :  1st.  To  organize  a  society 
for  the  care  of  children  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  of 
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age ;   and,  2d.   Persona  contributing  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be 
members. 

Tlie  following  officers  were  chosen : 

Mrs.  Bethune,  First  Directress. 

Mi-s,  Strikek,  Second  Directress. 

Mrs.  TuTHiLL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  pro  tern. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  fourth  meeting  of,  the  Society  was 
lield,  at  which  a  constitution  was  adopted,  offlccre  and  managers 
were  chosen,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  His  Excellency  De  Wirr 
Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State,  who  consented  to  become  the 
patron  of  the  Society,  which,  in  fact,  was  organized  at  his  sng-  ' 
gestion.     The  officers  chosen  were  the  following : 

Mrs.  Joanna,  Bethune,  First  Directress. 

Miss  Stkikee,  Second  Directress. 

Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Mdekay,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Lauea  E.  Hyde,  Oorresjponding  Secretc^y. 

Miss  M.  A.  C.  WiLLETT,  JRecording  Secreta/ry. 

■A   board  of  thirty  managers  was   also   appointed,  by-laws 
^d,  and  the  Society  was  fully  organized. 

1  as  sufficient  funds  were  collected  to  warrant  the  com- 
nent  of  operations,  a  school  was  opened,  July  16,  in  the 
basement-story  of  the  Canal  Street  Presbyterian  Churcli,  corner 
of  Greene  street.  The  school,  in  a  few  months,  numbered  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pupils  on  its  register,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred.  Two  teachers  were 
employed,  with  an  assistant,  wlio  also  attended  to  the  fires,  keep- 
ing tlie  school-room  in  order,  and  other  general  duties. 

Tlie  age  of  children  was  specified,  in  the  constitution,  at  from 
eighteen  months  to  six  years.  During  the  winter,  few  under 
three  years  of  age  were  able  to  attend, 

Tiie  school  had  been  in  operation  less  than  six  months,  when 
Governor  Clinton,  who  had  been  the  President  of  the  Public 
School  Society  from  its  foundation,  made  the  following  allusion 
to  it  in  his  Message  to  the  Jjegislature : 

The  institutipn  of  infant  schools  is  the  pedestal  to  the  pyramid.  It 
embraces  those  children  who  arc  generally  too  young  for  common  schools ; 
it  relieves  parents  from  engrossed  attention  to  fJidr  o^pring,  softens  the 
brow  of  care,  and  lightens  the  hand  of  labor.  More  efficacious  in  reaching 
the  heart  than  the  head,  in  improving  the  temper  than  the  intellect,  it  ha* 
been  eminently  useful  in  laying  the  foundation  of  good  feelings,  good  prin- 
ciples,, and  good  habits. 
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A  cominunication  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Betimne  to  the  Fablic 
School  Society,  aBking,  on  behalf  of  lierself  and  her  colleagues, 
the  use  of  tlie  basement-rooms  of  No.  8,  in  Grand  street,  for 
school  purposes.  The  Board  of  Trustee  granted  the  recLuest, 
and  the  school  was  organized.  By  this  means  was  originated 
the  exteneipe  system  known  as  the  "  Primary.  Schools "  and 
"  Pi'imary  Departments."  A  few  months  afterward,  Mrs, 
Bethune,  on  behalf  of  "  The  Infant  School  Society,"  applied 
for  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  No.  10,  in  Duane  street,  which  ap- 
plication was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power, 
by  whom  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee. 
The  report  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Febrnary, 
1828,  and  was  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  tlie  Lifant  Scliooi  and  Junior  Deportment  System 

KEPOET : 

That  they  have  carefully  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  have  visit- 
ed the  schools  several  times,  and  have  had  an  interview  with  the  first  direc- 
treas  of  the  Infant  School  Societv 

That  the  infant  mind  ap  bl  f  eiving  instruction  at  the  early  age 
of  two  or  three  years ;    tl    t  tl  q1  ation  of  moral,  ideal,  and  literal 

knowle-dge  cannot  be  c  ra  d  1 1  early  a  period  after  the  faculty  of 
speech  is  developed  ;  th  t  th  f  rm  t  of  good  habita  is  of  immense  im- 
portance even  with  childre  f  th  a  in  question ;  that  the  providing  a 
place  in  which  the  young  h  Idr  f  the  poor  may  pass  the  day  comfort- 
ably, whilst  their  parents  are  engaged  in  their  naual  avocations,  instead  of 
vranderiiig  the  streets,  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  vice,  is  an  object 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  benevolent.  These  yonr  committee  consider  as  the 
foundation  axioms  on  which  the  infant  school  system  is  estabiished,  and 
their  esamination  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  that  founda- 
tion standeth  sore. 

The  committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enlarge  their  report  with 
reasoning,  but  that  facts  and  the  results  of  their  investigation  are  alone 
required  of  them. 

The  infant  school  in  Canal  street  lias  on  register  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty children  of  both  sexes,  and  from  abont  two  to  sis  years  of  age,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  limit  at  which  any  was  received.  The  number  in  attendance 
varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  There  are  two  female  teachers,  a  princi- 
pal, and  one  assistant,  employed  at  salaries  of  $300  each.  The  children  are 
allowed  to  come  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  remain  till  near  dark,  bringing 
their  dinners  with  them,  or  to  attend  during  the  usual  school  hours  only. 
The  essence  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  school  appears  to  be  a  judicious 
combioatiou  of  instruction  and  amusement,  and  that  both  shaU  be  calcu- 
lated to  form  and  elicit  ideas,  rather  than  mere  literal  knowledge,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  neglected.    The  children  are  evidently  happy  and  inter- 
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ested  in  their  employments,  and  tbe  scene  in  altogether  deeply  engaging  to 
the  best  feelings  of  humanity.  The  opinion  of  the  first  directress  and  teach- 
ers is,  that  the  same  plan  ciay  be  advantageously  adopted  in  a  Bcliool  of  two 
to  three  hundred  children ;  and  the  English.  Reports  inform  us  of  schools  of 
the  latter  number  now  in  sucessful  operation. 

In  the  junior  department  of  No.  8  there  are  more  than  three  hundred 
children,  giving  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  system  of  thia  school  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  schoola 
generally,  and  therefore  well  known  to  the  trustees.  The  children  are  one 
degree  older  than  those  of  the  infant  school — say  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight.  The  school  appeared  in  as  good  order  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  two  schools, 
your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  infant  school  sjstem,  as  applied  to 
children  of  such  tender  years,  is  decidedly  preferable ;  the  one  being  the 
mere  course  of  common  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  words, 
the  other  includii^  the  first,  and  extending  its  views  to  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance— the  knowledge  of  things  and  ideas,  with  moral  maxims 
and  scriptural  instruction ;  the  whole  illustrated  by  visible  objects  and  veiv 
bal  explanations  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  and  interest  the  feelings 
of  the  infant  mind. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  your  committee  are  led  tfl  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  expedient  that  infant  scliools  be  gradually  established  throughout 
the  city ;  and  the  question  only  remains,  Tvhether  this  shall  be  done  by  the 
already  organized  Infant  School  Society  of  ladies,  and  to  whom  the  credit 
and  honor  are  due  for  having  first,  and  by  persevering  exertions,  introduced 
this  system  into  this  city,  or  by  the  Public  School  Society.  As  there  are 
thousands  of  children  who  would  be  proper  objects  for  these  schools,  and 
many  rooms  and  large  funds  would  be  required  to  carry  them  on  advan- 
tageously, it  wonld  probably  be  best  that  a  part  of  the  duty  of  founding 
and  continuing  fliem  be  in  the  hands  of  a  society  of  men,  though  their  im- 
niidiate  "supervwion  would  be  better  entrusted  to  the  motherly  patronage 
lud  care  of  ladies  And  ai  these  schools  would  be  introductory  to  and 
could  be  conveniently  accommodated  m  the  basements  of  the  public  schools, 
^our  committee  are  of  the  opmion  that  it  is  advisable  for  this  Society  to 
undertake  the  work  and  that  the  Infant  School  Society,  with  such  other 
ladiLS  as  may  hereafter  join  them,  be  invited  to  act  as  a  committee  for  the 
visitation  and  superintendence  of  the  schools 

The  committee  aic  aware  ol  the  importance  of  the  measure  proposed, 
and  believe  it  will  be  judicious  to  embark  therein  gradually ;  and,  as  the 
final  result  o£  their  investigations,  they  with  deference  propose  ; 

1st  That  the  junior  department  school  in  No  8  be,  for  the  preseut,  con- 
tinued without  change 

3d.  That  an  infant  school  he  opened  by  the  Public  School  Society  in  the 
basement  of  No.  10,  so  soon  as  competent  teachers  can  be  obtidned  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  system. 

3d.  That  the  Infant  School  Society  be  requested  to  act  as  a  ladies'  com- 
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mittee  for  the  management  and  supervision  of  said  Bcliool,  and  that  tho 
school  committee  of  No.  10  be  associated  with  the  sub-committee  of  ladies 
so  far  as  to  act  as  their  advisers  and  assistants. 

4th.  That  the  teachers  be  appointed  by  the  Esecutive  Committee,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Infant  School  Society.  That  the  ladies'  committee 
be  requested  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  tor  the  schools  as  they  shall 
deem  proper,  subject,  however,  to  the  advice  and  control  of  the  trnstees. 

5th,  That  the  sub-committee  of  ladies  having  special  charge  of  tho 
school,  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  state  aud 
condition  thereof,  with  the  number  and  progress  of  the  children,  &c.,  &c., 

EOBBKT  C.  COBMELI.,   i 

F.  Sheldon,  >  Committee. 

"LiMDLEY  MuBItAT,        ) 

The  infant  soliool  iii  Ko.  10  had  been  in  operation  about 
eighteen  months,  when,  in  April,  1829,  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Samuel  F.  Mott,  Erastus  Ellsworth,  W.  W.  Chester, 
Samuel  Demilt,  and  J.  11,  Taylor,  was  appointed  to  examine  it, 
in  connection  with  the  junior  department  of  No.  8,  and  report 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  system,  either  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  the  Infant  School  Society.  The  committee  reported  vcij 
favorably  upon  the  plan,  and  recommended  it  for  its  superiority 
overtlie  mixed  system  of  the  junior  departments.  Questions  of 
a  financial  and  legal  nature  interposed,  however,  to  prevent  the 
immediate  extension  of  the  system.  The  funds  were  not  deemed 
to  be  sufficient,  and  the  restrictions  of  the  hiw  relative  to  tho 
distribution  of  the  school  money  served  to  raise  a  barrier  to  ap- 
propriations for  that  class  of  schools ;  as  the  addition  of  so  many 
children  of  an  age  under  that  specilied  by  the  law  of  tlie  State 
would  give  an  unequal  proportion  to  the  city,  by  including  thou- 
sands of  pupils  who  were  younger  than  the  school  children  of 
the  rural  and  town  districts.  The  report  was  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  to  procure  the  legal  opinion  of  the  law  members 
of  the  board  upon  the  points  suggested  by  the  committee.  The 
opinions  of  the  committee  being  sustained,  it  was  deemed  to  be 
inexpedient  at  the  time  to  increase  the  number  of  infant  schools. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  subject  was 
renewed,  the  reports  of  the  committee  and  the  legal  opinions 
being  read  in  full.  Two  of  the  opinions  (those  of  Messrs.  Ben- 
jamin Clark  and  Hiram  Ketehuin)  were  adverse  to  the  right  of 
the  Society  to  organize  aud  draw  money  for  those  schools ;  and 
fom-  of  the  opinions  (those  of  Messrs.  Eobert  Sedgwick,  James 
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I.  Koosevelt,  Jr.,  Samuel  Boyd,  and  D.  Lord)  were  in  favor  of 
the  said  riglit.  A  resolution  was  offered,  declaring  it  expedient 
to  establish  infknt  schools,  which  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  fourteen 
in  the  affirmative  and  sixteen  in  the  negative. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulties  and  the  positive 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  tho  propriety  of  adopting  the  infant 
school  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction,  some  of  its  friends 
were  so  convinced  of  its  importance,  that  they  could  not  long 
permit  the  matter  to  rest.  The  Executive  Committee  had  the 
proposition  under  constant  advisement,  and  in  May,  1830,  the 
report  of  a  sub-committee  on  the  junior  department  of  No.  8 
was  laid  before  the  hoard.  It  rcommended  the  alteration  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  junior  department  so  as  to  adapt  it  for 
the  use  of  an  infant  school.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  John  E.  Hurd,  Robert  0.  Cornell, 
Hiram  Ketchum,  J.'H.  Taylor,  and  Charles  OaMey, 

The  report  of  this  committee,  presented  to  the  board  in  July, 
recommended  the  change  of  the  system,  and  left  the  details  of 
the  arrangements  to  the  several  sections,  th^  school-buildings  at 
that  time  not  being  equally  well  adapted  for  separate  depart- 
ments. Tlie  let,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  classes  were  to  be  designated 
as  the  Third  or  Junior  Department,  and  to  be  under  the  care  of 
female  teachers.  The  important  change  of  teachers  thus  intro- 
duced was  alone  a  great  advance,  males  having  been  previously 
almost  exclusively  employed,  and  the  younger  classes  of  scholars 
having  been  usually  assigned  to  the  care  of  male  monitors.  The 
advantage  of  female  teachers  for  these  young  learners  was  too 
evident  to  the  committee,  and  their  introduction  was  warmly 
urged  in  the  report.  It  was  referred  to  a  special  meeting  to  be 
held  in  September,  at  which  time  a  preamble  and  resolutions 
adopting  the  infant  school  system  were  presented,  and  adopted 
by  the  board.  It  was  resolved  to  change  the  junior  department 
of  No.  8  into  an  infant  school,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  school  in  Xo.  10,  and  report  such  modifications 
and  changes  as  might  he  deemed  advisable.  Messrs.  liobert  G. 
Cornell,  Myndert  Van  Schaich,  John  E.  Hurd,  Samuel  F.  Mott, 
and  Lindley  Murray  were  entrnsted  with  this  service.  Their 
report  was  submitted  in  the  month  of  November,  with  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  schools,  which  were  designated  as  "  Peimaey 
'  Depaktments."  Tlie  school  committees,  or  "  sections  "  of  trus- 
tees, were  to  be  aided  by  a  sub-committee  of  ladies,  who  sliould 
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be  entitled  to  nominate  the  teachers  and  monitors.  Female 
scholare  trom  two  years, of  age  and  upward  were  to  be  admitted, 
and  male  scholars  from  two  to  six  years  of  age,  but  no  children 
were  to  be  admitted  who  were  qualified  to  enter  the  4th-class  of 
the  public  schools.  Two  cents  a  week  was  the  tuition  fee,  the 
pay  system  being  at  that  time  in  operation. 

The  plans  and  recommendations  of  the  eommittee  were 
adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was  directed  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  power  to  educate  and  draw  echool  money  for 
all  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Manual 
was  also  altered  and  amended  to  conform  to  the  new  system,  and 
copies  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the  teachers. 

The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  took  measures  to  secure  addi- 
tional means  from  the  Legislature,  ■which  were  ultimately  suc- 
cessful, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Boston 
schools,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  system  theve  in  use. 
The  deputation  made  a  report  upon  the  remodelling  and  im- 
provement of  the  schools  of  the  Society,  a  prominent  feature  of 
which  report  was  the  general  plan  of  primary  schools,  or  schools 
similar  to  the  primary  departments,  but  located  in  buildings  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  so  distributed  over  the  city  as  to  be  easy 
and  near  of  acx-ess  to  young  children.  These  schools  were  to  be 
exclusively  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  respective  sections  to  which  they  might  be  assigned. 
Tlie  scheme  submitted  by  the  committee  was  adopted  in  May, 
1882,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Seton,  James  B.  Brinsraade, 
George  T.  Trimble,  J.  H.  Taylor,  Mahlon  Day,  Heman  Averill, 
and  Samuel  Demilt  were  selected  as  the  Committee  on  Primary 
Schools,  to  introduce  the  system  under  the  resolutions  adopted, 
by  organizing  ten  primary  schools.  The  gentlemen  thus  com- 
missioned held  their  first  meeting  on  May  22d,  1832,  and  entered 
with  great  zeal  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  number 
of  schools  wcvo  soon  put  into  successful  operation.  They  in- 
creased in  number  and  importance  until  about  the  year  18M, 
when  tlie  questions  arose  between  the  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Education  aa  to  the  power  of  the  former  to  erect  new  buildings 
and  acquire  additional  property  lor  school  purposes.  At  this 
time  the  Society  had  fifty-six  primary'  schools  for  white  children, 
and  five  of  the  same  class  for  colored  children,  in  operation,  in 
which  8,970  pupils  were  instructed.  By  the  law  of  1853,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED   CBILDRES. 

The  MamimiaaoQ  Society  Organized— Objecis  and  Measures — School  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren Proposed — Committee  Appointed — Keport — Funds — Teachers  Employed — 
School  Orgauii 3d— Purchase  of  a  School  Kte— Grant  of  Land  from  Frederick  Jay 
— Legacy  from  Estate  of  John  Murray — Evening  School — The  Lancasteriaii  Sys- 
tem Adopted — Manumis^on  Society  Incorporated — Change  of  Location  of  tlic 
School — Grant  of  Lmd  in  Wiiiiam  Street  bj  the  Corporation— Building  Erected 
— School  in  Mulberry  Street— General  la  Fayette — 0.  C,  Andrena— School  No.  3 
—School  No.  4— School  No.  5— School  No.  fl— Transfer  to  tbe  Public  School 
Society  Proposed — Trooeedings  of  the  Societies— Committees  Appointed — Author- 
ity to  Transfer  Granted  by  the  Legislature — Transfer  Completed — The  Schools 
Reorganized — New  School-House  in  Laurens  Street — School  for  Colored  Monitors 
Decline  of  Schools  and  the  Causes — Same  Changed — Dissolution  of  the  Manu- 
mission Society. 

On  the  25th  of  Jamiarj,  1T85,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  -who  had  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  col- 
ored population,  and  the  frequent  injustice  done  to  free  persons 
of  color,  organized  "  A  Society  for  Promoting  the  Manumission 
of  Slaves,  and  Protecting  such  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be 
Liberated."  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  dwelling-house  of 
John  SimmoEB,  innkeeper. 

The  gentlemen  present  on  that  occasion  were  !Robert  Bowne, 
Samuel  Franklin,  iTohn  Murray,  Sr.,  Robert  Troup,  Lawrence 
Embree,  Melanchthon  Smith,  "William  Gofortli,  Willet  Seaman, 
Elijah  Cock,  Joseph,  Lawrence,  William  Keeae,  John  Mm-ray, 
Jr.,  Effingham  Embree,  Thomas  Bowne,  Edward  Lawrence, 
James  Cogswell,  William  Shotwell,  Ezekiel  Robins,-  and  John 
Keese. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Troup,  who  stated 
the  object  of  the  conference,  and  Melanchthon  Smith  was  chosen 
chainnan.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  Franklin,  Law- 
rence Embree,  Robert  Troup,  Melanchthon  Smith,  and  Jolm 
Murray,  Sr.,  was  appointed  to  report  a  draft  of  by-laws  and 
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regulations  for  tbe  government  of  the  Society.  The  meetiDg 
then  adjourned  to  the  4th  of  February. 

At  the  meeting  held  by  adjournment,  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  were  present,  among  whom  appear  tbe  names  of  John 
Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Hon.  John  Jay  being  elected 
chairman. 

The  Committee  on  "Rides"  submitted  their  report,  which 
was  discussed,  amended,  and  adopted  aa  a  constitution  of  the 
Society.     The  preamble  is  as  follows : 

The  benevolent  Creator  and  Fatlier  of  men  having  givea  to  them  all  an 
equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  no  sovereign  power  on  earth  can 
justly  deprive  them  of  either,  but  in.  conformity  to  impartial  govemmeut 
and  laws  to  which  they  have  expressly  or  tacitly  consented. 

It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  both  aa  free  citizens  and  Christians,  not  only  to 
regard  with  compassion  the  injustice  done  to  those  among  us  who  are  held 
as  slaves,  but  to  endeavor,  by  lawful  ways  and  means,  to  enable  them  to 
share  equally  with  uh  in  that  civil  and  celigioua  liberty  with  which  an  indul- 
gent Ptovidence  has  blessed  these  States ;  and  to  which  these  onr  brethren 
are,  by  nature,- as  much  entitled  aa  ourselves. 

The  Tiolent  attempts  lately  made  to  seize  and  esport  for  sale  several  free 
negroes  who  were  peaceably  following  their  respective  occupations  in  this 
city,  must  excite  the  indignation  of  every  Mend  to  humanity,  and  ought  to 
receive  exemplary  punishment. 

The  hope  of  impnnity  is,  too  often,  an  invincible  temptation  to  trans- 
gression ;  and  as  the  helpless  condition  of  the  persons  alluded  to  doubtless 
exposed  them  to  the  outrages  they  experienced,  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
like  circumstances  may  again  expose  them,  and  others,  to  similar  violences. 
Destitute  of  friends  and  of  knowledge,  stni^ling  with  poverty,  and  accus- 
tomed to  submission,  they  are  under  great  disadvantages  in  asserting  their 
rights. 

These  considerations  induce  us  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society,  to  be 
styled  "A  Society  for  Promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and  Protecting 
Buch  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be  Liberated." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Eobert  Troup,  and  "White  Matlack  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  recommend  a  course  of  proceedings  to  be  pursued  in  the  ease 
of  persons  to  be  aided  by  the  Society.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed to  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  permanent  organization  under  the  rules.  Accordingly,  on 
that  day,  the  members  met,  and  having  balloted  for  oflicers, 
Hon.  John  Jay  was  elected  president,  Samuel  Franklin,  vice- 
president,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and  John  Keese,  scere- 
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taiy.  The  Standing  Committee  was  composed  of  six  membei-s, 
as  follows:  Melanclitton  Smith,  Lawrence  Embree,  Dr.  James 
Cogswell,  Ezekiel  Eobina,  William  Gofortli,  and  Elijah  Cock. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  were  pursued  with  great  diligence, 
and  it  became  evident  to  the  friends  of  the  colored  race  that,  in 
addition  to  other  means  of  advancing  their  interests  and  elevat- 
ing them  in  their  social  and  moral  condition,  a  school  for  the 
education  of  children  was  essential.  The  Standhig  Committee, 
composed  at  that  time  (May  11th,  1786)  of  Jacob  Seaman,  Law- 
rence Embree,  White  Matlack,  and  Leonard  M.  Cutting,  made 
a  report,  in  which  they  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  report  a  plan  for  establishing  a  free  school  for  negro 
children,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  James  Cogswell,  and  John  Keese, 
were  appointed  as  t!ie  committee. 

At  the  following  meeting,  held  August  ,10th,  the  committee 
reported  their  plan,  which  provided  for  the  raising  of  money  by 
subscription  or  donation,  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  at  a  sea- 
sonable time,  and  the  selection  and  appointment  of  ti-ustees  by 
the  Society.  The  report  -was  laid  on  the  table  until  the  next 
meeting,  held  on  Kovember  9th,  when  the  report  was  amended 
and  adopted,  and  Melanchthon  Smith,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  Mat- 
thew Clarkson,  William  G-oforth,  Lawrence  Embree,  William 
Backhouse,  and  Dr.  Cogswell  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  collections  for  the  purpose.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1787, 
tlie  fund  subscribed  amounted  to  about  $5,000,  and  the  connnittec 
asked  that  they  be  discharged,  and  that  a  new  committee  be  ap- 
pointed. The  request  was  granted,  and  tlie  new  committee  con- 
sisted of  John  Murray,  Jr.,  William  Backhouse,  Abijah  Ham- 
mond, John  Lawrence,  White  Matlack,  Eichard  Piatt,  and 
Ezekiel  Robins. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  August  16th,  the  committee  reported 
that  £801  12s.  had  been  subscribed,  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
immediate  measures  for  the  organization  of  a  school.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  Kev.  John  Kodgers,  D.D.,  John  Murray,  Jr., 
White  Matlack,  Lawrence  Embree,  William  Backhouse,  Dr. 
James  Cogswell,  and  Ebenezer  Harwood,  were  appointed.  The 
committee  reported  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  held  on  Ko- 
vember  15th,  stating  that  they  had  prepared  an  application  to 
Trinity  Church  for  a  donation  of  a  piece  of  ground  Jbr  the  pur- 
pose of  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  that  tbey  bad  engaged 
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a  schoolmaster  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  This  gentleman, 
the  committee  stated,  had  diamiseed  a  school  of  wliite  children 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  proposed  scliool,  and  under  such 
terms  aa  convinced  the  committee  tbat  "gain  was  not  his  object," 
for  he  would  famish  a  school-room  and  fuel,  and  teach  the  chil- 
dren for  sis  months,  "  for  sixty  pounds."  The  teacher,  Corne- 
lius Davis,  having  been  thus  ohtained,  the  next  step  was  to  adopt 
rules  for  the  admission  and  government  of  scholars ;  and,  ou  the 
1st  of  November,  a  school  was  opened,  which  numbered  twelve 
pupils  at  the  time  of  the  ropoft.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  twelve  trnstees  were  appointed  to  have  the  super- 
vision of  the  scIiool  until  the  next  annual  election.  The  Board 
of  Trustees,  at  this  first  organization,  consisted  of  Melanchthon 
Smith,  Lawrence  Emhree,  John  Lawrence,  Matthew  Clarkson, 
John  Bleecker,  Thomas  Burling,  Jacob  Seaman,  White  Matlack, 
James  Cogswell,  Willett  Seaman,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  and  John 
Murray,  Jr.  In  February,  1788,  the  trustees  reported  29  pupils 
in  attendance.     In  November,  there  were  56  on  register. 

In  May,  1T91,  a  committee  of  four  members — Messrs.  James 
Cogswell,  Samuel  Franklin,  John  Lawrence,  and  Moses  Eogers — 
was  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  school-house. 
At  the  following  meeting  in  November,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Dr.  Cogswell,  and  William  W. 
Woolsey,  were  named  as  a  committee  to  procure  a  lot  from  the 
corporation  of  Trinity  Church.  Tlie  application  was  replied  to 
negatively,  and  the  only  lot  of  ground  which  would  answer  the 
wishes  of  the  Society,  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel  in  Beekman 
street,  was  fixed  at  so  high  a  price,  and  on  such  terms,  that  the 
Society  could  not  comply  with  them.  The  committee  was  ac- 
cordingly continued ;  the  Committee  on  Subscriptions  was  dis- 
charged, and,  in  February,  1793,  a  new  committee  appointed. 

In  August,  1793,  a  school  for  colored  girls,  taught  by  Mrs. 
Davis,  was  taken  under  the  control  of  the  Society. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  pre- 
sented an  obstacle  to  the  operations  of  tbe  school,  and,  at  the 
close  of  1794  (November  18),  a  committee  of  three  was  appointr 
ed  to  take  steps  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  African 
Free  School,  and  to  apply  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  to 
have  the  institution  recognized  by  that  body.  Noah  Webster, 
Jr.,  Bobert  Bowne,  and  William  Johnson  were  named  for  that 
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duty.  The  committee  reported  at  the  following  meeting,  and 
were  discharged.  At  tlie  annual  meeting  in  February,  1795,  it 
was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  aid,  and  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  petition,  making 
the  wants  of  the  Bchool  known  to  that  body.  The  effort  was 
successful,  an  appropriation  was  made,  and  the  committee  was 
discharged,  on  the  reading  of  their  report,  in  May,  1796. 

In  May,  1794,  Frederick  Jay,  Esq.,  had  presented  the  Soci- 
ety a  lot  of  land  on  Grreat  George  street,  25  by  100  feet,  for  a 
school-house,  and,  if  deemed  not  desirable  for  that  purpose,  the 
Society  were  authorized  to  sell  it,  and  use  the  proceeds  in  the 
purchase  of  another  site.  The  committee  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  location, 
were  continued  until  February,  1796,  when  they  reported  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  at  which  property  was  held, 
they  could  not  make  a  desirable  selection,  and  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

In  November,  1795,  John  MuiTay,  Jr.,  the  treasurer,  report- 
ed that  he  had  received  a.legaey  of  £200  from  his  father's  estate, 
for  the  use  of  the  African  Free  School,  the  interest  on  that 
amount  to  be  a  perpetual  annuity  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  school. 

In  April,  1796,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  on 
the  call  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  to  hear  a  report  on  its  con- 
dition and  necessities.  The  report  was  discussed,  and  laid  on 
the  table  until  the  regiilar  meeting  in  May.  The  trustees  re- 
ported that  they  had  selected  a  piece  of  property  in  Cliff  street, 
and  had  taken  steps  to  secure  its  purchase.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  approved,  and  the  trustees  directed  to  proceed  with 
their  plans.  They  were  authorized  to  sell  the  lot  donated  by 
Mr,  Jay,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  property,  A  large  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  con- 
tributions, viz. :  Tliomas  Eddy,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Matthew 
Clarkson,  Peter  Jay  Munro,  Gabriel  Furman,  John  Campbell, 
Samuel  Boyd,  Streatfield  Clarkson,  Noah  "Webster,  William 
Johnson,  Moses  Rogers,  Samuel  Bownc,  Thomas  Franklin,  "Wil- 
liam Dunlap,  George  M.  Woolsey,  George  Gosman,  Jacob  Mott, 
John  Murray,  Jr.,  and  Andrew  Cock.  The  trustees  were  also 
directed  to  employ  teachers,  whose  aggregate  salaries  should  not 
exceed  $700,  The  treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  to  the  trustees 
£200  on  the  purchase-money,  and  £100  forrepairsto  the  premises. 
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In  January,  1197,  the  trustees  reported  that  they  had  em- 
ployed William  Pirsson  as  teacher,  at  $500  a  year,  and  John 
Teasman  as  assistant,  with  a  salary  of  $120  a  year,  Ahigail 
Nicolls,  the  former  female  teacher,  was  also  continued,  witli  a 
salary  of  $200  a  year.  The  hranchea  taught  were  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography,  with  sewing,  &c.,  in 
the  girls'  school.  The  school  at  that  time  numbered  122  pupils 
— 63  males  and  59  females,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
abo.ut  80. 

Tlie  trustees  also  reported  an  evening  school  for  colored 
pupils,  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  liaving  36  male  and  8 
female  pupils,  averaging  about  35— the  whole  number  of  pupils 
being  166.  The  improvement  of  the  school  was  such  that,  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  1797,  the  salaries  were  increased,  and  Mr.  Pirs- 
son was  paid  $625,  Miss  I^icolls,  $250,  and  Mr.  Teasman,  $200 
a  year. 

In  1797,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  of  $275  to  the  school, 
and  the  tmstees  were  directed  to  make  incLuiries  and  take  all 
proper  steps  to  secure  an  apportionment  of  the  public  money 
with  the  otlier  schools  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  fund. 

The  Corporation  made  a  further  donation,  in  the  following 
year,  of  $350. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Pirsson  was  allowed  to  retire,  and  John  Teas- 
man  conducted  the  school,  at  a  salary  of  $300,  assisted  by  Miss 
Nicolls,  whose  salary  was  reduced  to  $200.  Want  of  means 
occasioned  this  retrenchment. 

In  May,  1800,  the  Corporation  made  a  donation  of  $517. 

In  1801,  the  legislature  made  an  apportionment  to  the  school 
which  amounted  to  $1,565.78,  to  be  loaned  on  real  estate,  and 
the  interest  only  used  for  the  schools.  An  annual  report  of  its 
condition  was  rec^uired  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature. 

The  progress  of  tlie  school  during  this  time  was  encouraging 
to  the  friends  o£  the  depressed  people  for  whose  benefit  the  Soci- 
ety was  organized,  and  the  various, appropriations  made  by  both 
the  city  and  State  authorities,  aflbrded  them  very  important  aid 
in  caiTying  out  tlieir  plans.  During  the  year  1807,  the  Laneas- 
terian  system  of  instruction  ibr  poor  children,  which  had  been 
lately  introduced  into  the  school  of  the  "  Free-School  Society," 
was  also  adopted  in  its  modified  form  by  the  trustees  of  the  Afri- 
can Free  School, 
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The  Manumission  Society  had  now  been  in  existence  about 
twenty-tbree  yeai's,  and  tbe  importance  of  a  more  perfect  organi- 
zation aud  well-defined  legal  rights  induced  its  members  to  apply 
for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted,  and  passed  on 
tiie  19tli  of  February,  1808. 

The  premises  occupied  by  the  school  in  Cliff  street  were  not 
as  desirable  as  the  trustees  wished,  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
change  was  presented  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  1809.  In  tbe 
month  of  December,  tlie  large  Bcbool-house  on  Tryon  Kow, 
erected  by  the  Free-School  Society,  was  finished,  and  opened  on 
the  11th,  with  public  exercises.  The  school  had  been  previously 
held  in  apartments  in  the  old  Almshouse  building  in  the  Park, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  African  Free  School  applied  for  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying  them.  It  was  granted,  but,  in  consequence 
of  inconveniences  which  arose,  the  school  was  soon  removed  to 
its  former  location  in  Cliff  street.  Not  long  afterward,  in  1811, 
its  apparatus  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  library. 

The  necessity  of  a  better  location  for  the  school  pressed  con- 
stantly on  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  and  they  made  an  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  Corporation  for  the  donation  of  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose.  In  1812,  a  site  in  William  street,  near 
Duane,  was  granted  in  answer  to  the  appeal.  There  were  leases 
upon  it,  a  lease  of  one  half  being  for  fourteen  years,  and  the 
other  being  a  life-lease.  The  trustees  recommended  the  purchase 
of  these  leases,  the  sale  of  the  Cliff  street  and  other  property, 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  William  street.  The  Soci- 
ety accordingly  authorized  the  changes  proposed.  The  Cliff 
street  property  was  sold  for  S5,000,  and  the  lease  for  fourteen 
years  purchased  for  $400.  Before  the  purchaser  took  possession 
of  the  Cliff  street  property,  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire 
(January  5,  1814),  and  he  refused  to  close  the  purchase  unless 
some  allowance  were  made  by  the  trustees.  They  concluded  not 
tJ3  alter  the  terms,  and  the  sale  was  not  then  made. 

In  October  of  that  year,  the  trustees  were  directed  to  erect  a 
building,  30  by  60  feet,  on  the  William  street  lots,  and  to  rhort- 
gage  the  Clifl'  street  property  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  the 
house,  which  was  not  to  cost  over  $1,800.  The  property  was 
mortgaged  for  $2,500,  which  was  expended  in  paying  for  the 
erection  of  the  bouse  and  the  purchase  of  the  lease. 

In  a  few  months  after  opening  the  new  school,  the  room  be- 
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came  so  crowded  witb  pupih  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
engage  a  separate  room  next  to  the  school,  to  accommodate  such 
of  the  females  as  were  to  be  taught  sewing.  This  branch  had 
been  for  some  time  discontinued,  but  it  was  now  resumed  under 
a  well-qualified  young  woman,  Miss  Lucy  Turpen,  whose,  amiable 
disposition,  and  faitllftd  as  well  as  Buccessfnl  discharge  of  her 
duties,  made  her  greatly  esteemed  both  by  her  pupils  and  by  the 
trustees.  Miss  Turpen,  after  serving  the  board  for  some  time, 
removed  to  Ohio,  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Mary 
Lincmm,  who,  with  her  predecessor,  had  been  a  pupil  of  the 
Female  Association  in  this  city,  whose  schools  were  models  of 
the  class.  Miss  lincrum  was  succeeded  by  Eliza  J.  Cox,  and 
the  latter  by  Mary  Ann  Cox,  under  both  of  whom  the  female 
department  sustained  its  character  for  order  and  usefulness. 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  the  colored  people,  and  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  tlio  city,  called  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  house ;  and  a  location  being  found  in  Mulberry  street,  near 
Grand,  a  building  was  erected,  and  African  Scliool  No.  3  was 
opened  in  May,  1820.  The  building  was  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  75  by  35  feet,  standing  on  a  lot  of  ground  50  by  100  feet. 

In  the  year  1834,  General  La  Fayette  visited  the  United 
States,  and,  during  his  stay  in  the  uifcy  of  New  York,  he  visited 
the  public  institutions,  and,  among  others,  some  of  the  schools 
of  the  Public  School  Society.  General  La  Payette  ha^l  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Manumission  Society  in  the 
year  1788,  in  company  with  Granville  Sharpe  and  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  of  England,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  could  not  allow 
the  opportunity  to  pass  of  presenting  eo  distinguished  a  guest  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, General  La  Fayette,  in  company  with  several  of  the  trustees 
and  ofEcers,  visited  the  school,  and  witnessed  some  of  their  ex- 
ercises, expressing  great  satisfaction  with  the  proceedings.  One 
of  the  pupils  addressed  him  as  follows : 

General  La  Fatettb  :  In  behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow-schoolmates, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  express  cm'  sincere  and  respectful  gratitude  to  you 
for  the  condescension  you  have  manifested  this  day  in  visiting  this  institu- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Mew  Tori;:  philanthropy. 
Here,  sir,  you  behold  hundreds  of  the  poor  children  of  Africa,  sharing  with 
those  of  a  lighter  hue  in  the  blessings  of  education ;  and,  while  it  will  be 
our  pleasure  to  lememlier  the  great  deeds  you  have  done  for  America,  it  will 
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be  our  delight  also  to  cherish  the  memory  of  General  La  Fayette  as  a  friend 
to  African  emancipation,  and  as  a  member  of  this  institution. 

To  which  the  General  replied  briefly, 
I  thank  you,  my  dear  child. 

The  schools  continued  to  prosper  under  the  cave  given  to 
them,  and,  in  1829,  the  pupils  in  No.  1  numbered  262,  while 
No.  2  had  a  register  of  452  in  good  attendance.  The  trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Society  at  this  time  were  mating  an  aj>- 
peal  to  the  public  for  an  increased  school-tax,  in  order  to  afford 
the  means  for  the  necessary  extension  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction.  The  tnistees  of  the  African  Free  School  united  in 
tlie  effort,  ■which  was  successful,  being  generously  responded  to 
by  the  people,  and  enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

In  January,  1832,  C.  C.  Andrews,  the  teacher  of  No.  2, 
tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  but 
the  time  was  shortened,  and  he  surrendered  his  trust  on  the 
10th  of  April,  to  Jamep  Adams,  Mr.  Andrews  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  by  the  Society  for  twenty-three  years,  a  fact 
which  alone  attests  his  faithfulness  and  success.  But  a  prejudice 
against  his  administration  had  arisen  among  the  pupils  and  their 
friends,  and  a  loss  of  attendance,  showing  that  his  influence  was 
much  impaired,  led  the  trustees  very  reluctantly  to  accept  his 
resignation.  Jfr.  Andrews  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  African 
Free  School,"  which  was  published  in  1830,  containing  many 
interesting  productions  of  pupils  of  the  school.  Miss  Julia  G. 
Andrews,  his  daughter,  also  teacher  in  the  female  department 
of  No,  2,  resigned  at  the  same  time.  No.  1  had  been  changed 
to  a  girls'  school,  of  which  Caroline  Roc  was  teacher. 

About  the  1st  of  November,  1831,  a  new  school.  No.  3,  was 
opened  in  Nineteenth  street,  near  tlie  Sixth  avenue,  under  the 
care  of  Benjamin  F,  Hughes.  Tlie  attendance  was  good  for 
some  time,  the  number  of  pupils  being  about  80,  but  it  became 
reduced  by  reason  of  its  inconvenient  location  ;  and  a  difficulty 
having  arisen  in  obtaining  suitable  premises,  owing  to  the  objec- 
tions uyged  against  a  colored  school  by  the  people  in  that  vicin- 
ity, the  trustees  chose  a  building  in  Amity  street,  near  the  Sixth 
avenue. 

The  female  department  of  No.  2  was  reorganized  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1832,  as  School  No.  4,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
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Nancy  H.  Buckingliain.  During  the  snnimer,  No.  5  v 
at  161  Duane  street,  under  the  care  of  Jane  A,  Parker,  and  No. 
6,  at  108  Columbia  street,  undei-  the  care  of  John  Peterson — 
both  of  them  colored  teachers.  At  this  tiiue  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  was  as  follows:  No.  1,  144;  No.  2,  2T2 ; 
No.  3,  385  ;  No.  4,  298 ;  No.  5,  170 ;  No.  6,  161—total,  1,439. 
At  this  period,  Charles  Keason  was  assistant  in  No.  2,  Ehza  D. 
Eichards  in  No.  3,  and  Fanny  Tompkins  in  No.  4.  In  June, 
1833,  School  No.  7  was  opened  at  38  White  street,  under  Levi 
Folsom.  In  September,  No.  3  was  divided,  and.  the  female  de- 
partment was  known  as  Female  School  No.  3,  Soon  afterward, 
a  sehool  was  opened  at  24  Laurens  street,  aa  a  branch  of  No  7, 
under  the  care  of  Prince  Leveridge. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1834,  No.  1  was  organized  as  a  boys' 
school,  James  Adams,  of  No.  2,  resigned,  and  Abel  Libolt  was 
appointed  as  his  eueccsaor.  Caroline  Eoe,  of  No,  1,  was  trans- 
ferred to  No.  4,  in  place  of  Nancy  H.  Buckingham,  resigned. 

"While  these  changes  were  taking  place,  and  the  ti'ustees  were 
adding  to  the  number  of  schools,  a  plan  of  union  with  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  had  been  agitated,  and  measures  taken  to  con- 
summate it.  The  law  restricted  the  trustees  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  expenditure  of  tlieir  portion  of  the  scliool 
moneys,  while  the  Public  School  Society  was  authorized  to  use 
its  revenue  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  system.  This  advant^e 
was  obvious,  while  another  consideration  was  regarded  as  being 
of  great  importance ;  the  original  object  of  the  Manumission 
Society  had  been  secured — the  slave-trade  had  been  rendered 
illegal,  the  system  of  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  only  practical  object  of  its  existence  centered 
in  its  schools.  To  place  these  under  a  more  liberal  patronage 
and  a  better  developed  organization,  seemed  wise  as  a  matter  of 
policy  for  the  Society,  and  beneficent  for  the  children  of  the 
colored  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  held  November  2,  1832,  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  trustees  of  the  African  Free  Schools,  informing  them 
that  they  had  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  a  transfer  of 
their  schools,  and  requesting  the  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee.    Messrs.  Samuel  Demilt,  George  T.  Trimble,  John  K. 
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Hurd,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  and  Lindley  Hurray  were  accordingly 
named  for  the  conference. 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  committee  reported  progress ; 
the  report  was  referred  hack,  and  Hiram  Ketchnm  was  added  to 
the  numher. 

The  committee  met  repeatedly,  and,  on  February  1,  1833, 
a  report  was  laid  before  the  trustees,  stating  that  the  proposition 
was  to  transfer  the  schools  of  the  Mannmission  Society  to  the 
Public  School  Society,  on  condition  that  the  latter  purchase  the 
properties  at  a  fair  valuation.  The  real  estate  consisted  of  a 
house  and  lots  in  Mulberry  street,  near  Grand,  a  house  in  Wil- 
liam street,  near  Duane,  on  ground  held  by  a  perpetual  lease 
from  the  city  for  school  purposes,  and  the  furniture  and  fixtures 
of  the  schools. 

Beside  these  there  were  four  smaller  schools,  kept  in  hired 
apartments.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  on  register  was 
1,400,  with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  per  cent. 

The  committee,  on  a  full  review  of  the  eircum stances, 
although  persuaded  tliat  a  separate  organization  was  most  expe- 
dient if  it  could  be  maintained  without  a  diversion  of  the  school 
fund  from  its  special  purpose  by  the  Manumission  Society,  recom- 
mended the  transfer.  The  same  committee  was  continued  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements,  William  W.  Fox  being  sul)stituted  for 
John  E.  Hurd,  who  resigned. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  the  committee  reported  that  an  impedi- 
ment had  been  discovered,  by  which  the  Manumission  Society 
was  incapable  of  conferring  a  title  to  its  property  until  an  act  to 
authorize  such  transfer  should  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
recommending  that  the  measure  be  suspended.  The  report  was 
adopted  by  the  board. 

The  application  of  the  Manumission  Society  was  laid  before 
the  Legislature  at  the  ensuing  session,  and  the  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  real  and  personal  property  to  the 
Public  School  Society.  On  the  2d  of  May,  18S4,  the  facts  were 
reported  to  the  board,  and  also  that  the  Common  Council  had 
consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  lease  for  the  WilHam  street 
property.  Copies  of  tlie  law,  the  resolution  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  Societies  were 
submitted  with  the  report.  The  committee  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed and  complete  the  duty  assigned  them. 
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On  the  1st  of  August,  the  committee  made  a  final  report. 
The  property  had  been  examined  by  appraisers  chosen  by  the 
joint  conference  committees,  and  tlie  value  fixed  at  $12,130.32, 
■which  had  been  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  ' 

The  Mulberry  street  property,  two  lots,  50  by  100  feet,  with 
a  two-stoiy  brick  Louse  thereon,  35  by  75  feet,  was  valued  at 
$9,500. 

Tlie  William  street  school-house,  one  story  high,  35  by  59 
feet,  $1,000. 

The  fixtures,  apparatus,  cabinets  of  speciraena,  books,  &c., 
in  these  houses,  and  in  seven  hired  rooms,  $1,630.22. 

The  transfer  was  not  actually  completed  in  all  its  forms  until 
some  time  in  July,  but  as  it  had  been  determined  in  the  early 
part  of  tlie  year  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  schools  were 
deemed  to  be  under  the  care  of  tlie  Public  School  Sotittj  from 
the  Ist  of  May.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  other  e"^pen- 
ses,  were  all  commenced,  on  the  part  of  the  Society ,  at  that 
time,  and  the  teachers'  reports  for  the  quarter  made  to  conform 
to  the  transfer. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  then  on  duty  are  as  follows : 
No.  1,  Ransom  F.  Wake,  of  No.  2  (temporar)'  teacher). 
No.  2,  male,  Abel  Libolt,  teacher ;  Ransom  F.  Wake  and  CJiarles 

Reason,  assistants. 
No.  2,  female,  Catharine  Roe,  teacher ;  Mary  Roe  and  Maria  M. 

De  Gra^,  assistants. 
No.  3,  male,  John  Brown,  teacher. 
No.  3,  female,  Sarah  M.  Douglass. 
No.  4,       "       Ehza  D,  Richards. 
No.  5,       "       Fanny  Tompkins. 

No.  6,       "       John  Peterson,  teacher ;    Rebecca   Peterson,  as- 
sistant. 
No.  7,       "       Levi  Folsom,  teacher ;  Sarah  Freeman,  and  Sarah 

M.  Freeman,  assistants. 
No.  7,       "       (branch)  William  Hamilton,  teacher;   Elizabeth 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Manumission  Society,  held  on  January 

13, 1835,  the  trustees  of  tlie  schools  presented  thair  final  report, 
asking  to  be  discharged  from  their  duties.     The  report  was  ac- 
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ccpted,  and  the  labors  of  the  Society  in  its  educational  depart- 
ment were  terminated. 

At  the  time  of  sale  the  Treasurer  of  the  Manumission  Society 
had  in  his  hands  an  unexpended  balance,  from  the  school  moneys 
of  1833,  of  $1,063.43,  to  which  was  added  the  whole  of  the 
apportionment  for  1834,  amounting  to  $8,241.21,  making  a  total 
of  $9,304.64,  which  was  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Puhlie 
School  Society. 

The  committee  submitted  several  i-ecommendations  in  regard 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  colored  schools.  They  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  by-laws,  and  conducted  on  the  same  system 
as  the  other  schools.  No.  2,  in'  Mulberry  street,  was  to  take 
rank  as  No.  1,  while  the  original  No.  1,  in  William  street,  was 
to  be  called  Primary  No.  1,  and  tiio  other  pnmary  schools  num- 
bered consecutively. 

A  special  committee  was  also  recommended  to  examine  the 
schools,  and  report  on  such  changes  in  the  system  of  conducting 
them  as  might  be  expedient  and  proper. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  the  board,  llie  following  gentle- 
men, members  of  the  Manumission  Society,  were  balloted  for 
and  elected  members  of  tlie  board :  Israel  Coree,  Thomas  Bus- 
sing, Edmund  Willetts,  Henry  Hinsdale,  Charles  Walker,  Ed- 
mnnd  Haviland,  Thomas  L.  Jewett,  "William  L,  Stone,  and  Ira 
B.  Underbill.  Tiicse  gentlemen,  together  with  Samuel  Wood 
and  Mahlon  Day,  were  appointed  the  section  for  the  colored 
schools. 

Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Seton,  George  T.  Trimble,  Samuel  De- 
milt,  Ira  B.  Underbill,  and  Thomas  Bussing  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  the  coufse  of  studies  and  examination. 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  number  of  scholars  on  register  was 
1,608,  with  an  average  attendance  the  previous  quarter  of  757. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the  Committee  on  Examination  and 
Change  of  System  laid  a  report  before  the  board,  recommending 
that  the  school  in  William  street  be  reorgmiized  as  Primary  No. 
1,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  female  teacher,  and  made  to 
conform  to  the  other  primary  schools.     The  report  was  adopted. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  there  were  five  primary  schools ; 
No,  2,  had  been  suspended,  and  No.  1,  in  William  street,  had 
been  known  as  African  School  No.  1.  The  others  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  No.  3,  in  Amity  street ;  No.  4,  at  199  East  Bi-oadway  ; 
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Ko.  5,  161  Duaiie  street;  No.  6, 108  Columbia  street;  and  No. 
7,  38  White  and  24  Laurens  streets. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1835,  the  committee  submitted  a 
long  report  in  which  many  recommendations  were  made,  relating 
to  the  system  of  instruction,  transfer  of  schools,  and  salaries, 
with  other  plans,  all  of  which  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  power. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  recommended  was  the 
erection  of  a  new  school-house,  west  of  Broadway,  for  a  large 
school,  to  which  the  pnpiis  of  No.  7  should  be  transferred. 

On  the  7th  of  August  following,  the  Committee  on  Locations 
repoi'ted  the  purchase  of  lots  in  Laurens  street,  near  Broome,  for 
the  new  school-honse.  The  price,  $5,250,  had  been  paid  for  the 
property.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Property  Committee  was 
empowered  to  procure  plans  for  the  building,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  erect  the  house  as 
soon  as  possible. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1836,  a  proposition  for  a  school 
for  colored  monitors  was  made  to  the  board,  which,  with  other 
njeasurea  relative  to  these  schools,  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Samuel  F.  Mott,  Lindley  Mnri-ay,  James 
F,  Depeyster,  Joseph  E.  Collins,  and  Kobert  Pardow.  Tliese 
gentlemen  were  to  act  in  connection  with  the  section  on  African 
schools. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  committee  was  the  great  decline  in  the  attendance,  and 
the  deterioi-ation  in  the  grade  of  the  schools.  They  were  ac- 
counted for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  transfer  was  unpopular 
among  the  colored  people,  who  had  always  regarded  the  Manu- 
mission Society  with  a  grateful  esteem,  and  the  members  of 
which  they  liad  always  loved  as  their  devoted  friends.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  riots  and  disordei-s  of  the  year  1834,  by  men 
who  had  been  prompted  by  violent  leaders  to  attack  prominent 
friends  of  the  emancipation  movement,  had  made  the  parents 
very  timid  about  trusting  thei^  children  at  long  distances  from 
their  homes.  The  course  of  studies  and  books  were  also  novel, 
and  the  children  were  not  easily  trained  to  the  new  discipline. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  order  to  interest  the  colored  people 
in  their  schools,  and  Prince  Leveridge,  a  colored  agent,  was 
employed  to  visit  the  families  throughout  tlie  city,  in  order  to 
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press  the  importance  of  education  upon  their  attention  person- 
ally. 

ITiese  impediments  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  schools 
gradually  wore  away,  and  they  have  since  that  time  been  con- 
ducted with  the  average  success  of  the  white  schools  of  the  same 
grade. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  hoard,  held  May  4,  1838,  a  petition 
from  the  teachers  oi  these  schools  was  presented,  asking  that  the 
name  be  changed.  After  some  discussion  on  the  matter,  the 
petition  was  responded  to  affirmatively,  and  the  title  of  tiie 
schools  was  changed  to  "  Colored,"  in  place  of  "  African." 

A  proposition  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  open 
one  or  more  new  schools  for  colored  children,  but  a  report  on 
the  proposition,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1839,  determined  the  board 
not  to  entertain  it.  The  Manumission  Society,  by  its  committee, 
offered  to  contribute  $2,500  toward  the  cost  of  a  new  school, 
but  the  board  felt  it  necessary  to  decline  the  liberal  donation. 

Soon  after  this  period  the  Manumission  Society,  feeling  that 
a  new  class  of  agencies,  far  more  extensive  than  their  own,  and 
adapted  to  a  diiferent  and  vastly  larger  population,  had  been 
called  into  existence,  believing  that  its  work  had  been  prac- 
tically accomplished,  adopted  a  resolution  to  terminate  its  exist-  , 
encc.  It  had  nobly  filled  its  place  as  an  agent  in  protecting  the 
helpless,  rescuing  such  as  were  unjustly  held  in  bondage,  restor- 
ing free  persons  to  tlie  liberty  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  kidnappers,  or  otherwise,  and  in  educating  the  children 
of  the  colored  people  in  the  city  of  New  York,  It  had  also 
witnessed  the  grand  event  of  emancipation  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  institution  whose  sorrows  and  evils  had 
called  it  into  existence  had  migrated  far  beyond  its  sphere  of 
action.  In  a  consciousness  of  pure  and  exalted  motives,  self- 
sacrificing  and  laborious  action,  and  hallowed  in  the  sacred 
memories  of  lofty  philanthropy  and  Christian  benevolence,  it 
ceased  its  labors,  to  be  remembered  aa  one  of  the  noblest  and 
earliest  of  American  institutions  devoted  especially  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  freedom. 
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CIIAPTEK    XX. 
HISTORICAL   NOTES    OF    THE    SCHOOLS. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.    1. 

The  first  acliool  of  tlie  Public  Scliool  Society  was  opened  in 
a  house  in  Bancker  (now  Madison)  street,  on  tlie  17th  of  May, 
1806,  and  continued  tliere  until  removed  to  the  Almshouse  build- 
ing in  the  Park,  The  necessity  of  enlarged  accommodations  had 
induced  the  Society  to  apply  to  the  Corporation  for  a  grant,  and 
an  old  building,  known  as  the  Arsenal,  was  accordingly  donated 
for  the  use  of  the  Society.  This,  however,  proved  insufficient, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
structure.  Tlie  efforts  of  the  trustees  were,  successful,  and,  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1809,  the  building  was  publicly  opened 
with  appropriate  exercises.  The  President  of  the  Society,  De 
"Witt  Clinton,  delivered  an  addr^s  on  the  occasion.  "William 
Smith,  teacher. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  committee  met  to  receive 
applications  for  admission.  A  large  number  of  pupils  offered 
themselves,  and  the  registering  proceeded  rapidly.  On  the  26th 
of  Janiiary,  1810,  am  arrangement  having  been  made  witli  the 
Fire  Department,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Robert  Wardell, 
Peter  Sharp,  and  John  Caldwell,  attended  to  superintend  the 
admission  of  pupils  from  that  department.  Fifty  pupils  were 
to  be  instructed  in  the  school,  tlie  tuition  fee  being  $6  each  per 
annum.  Forty-four  were  admitted  on  the  26th,  and  the  remain- 
der on  the  29th  of  January. 

The  school  was  an  object  of  great  interest  not  only  to  citi- 
zens, but  to  strangers,  and  so  frequent  were  their  visits  as  to 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  scliool.  A  regulation  ap- 
pointing Thursday  morning  for  visitors  was  adopted — none  being 
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admitted  at  otlier  hours,  except  by  the  speeial  request  of  a 
trustee. 

Ou  the  33d  of  January,  1810,  John  Missing,  aftei'ward  prin- 
cipal of  No.  2,  was  einpioyed  as  an  assistant  in  No.  1.  In  April, 
1810,  Shepherd  Johnston,  afterward  principal  of  No.  3,  was 
employed  as  a  monitor,  together  with  William  McAlpin,  both 
pupils  in  the  school. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  school  numbered  550  pupils. 

In  1816,  Lloyd  D.  Windsor  was  appointed  principal,  in  place 
of  William  Smith. 

On  February  2d,  1813,  a  committee  of  twenty-four  ladies, 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Associate  Eeformed, 
and  Eeformed  Dutch  Churches,  attended  to  eatecliise  the  chil- 
dren. On  the  9tli,  thirty,  and  on  the  16th,  forty  ladies  attended 
to  give  religious  instruction.  Bishop  Hobart  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  prayer.  One  afternoon  in  the  week  was  devoted  to 
tliese  religions  services. 

In  1820,  the  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  were 
engaged,  in  selecting  a  location  suitable  for  their  depository,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  sell  No.  1  for  that  purpose.  A  committee  of 
the  Public  School  Society  was  appointed  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  Corporation,  asking  that  a  fee-simple  of  the  ground  be 
vested  in  the  Society,  to  enable  it  to  sell  the  property  and  pur- 
chase a  less  public  and  noisy  location.  The  application  was 
i-efen-ed  to  the  Finance  Committee,  who  reported  adversely,  and 
the  proposition  tailed. 

In  1833,  the  Female  Association,  which  had  until  that  time 
sustained  the  girls'  school  in  No.  1,  resolved  to  close  it,  and  the 
trustees  immediately  reorganized  the  female  department,  so  that 
the  girls  in  that  part  of  the  city  should  not  be  deprived  of  in- 
struction. 

In  1824,  the  Corporation  made  an  offer  to  purchase  No.  1, 
but,  after  some  negotiation,  the  project  was  abandoned. 

In  1825,  John  Seudder,  the  proprietor  of  the  American 
Museum,  proposed  to  hire  the  building  on  a  perpetual  lease,  at 
a  rent  of  6  per  cent,  on  $30,000,  and  an  annual  admission  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  to  the  musemn,  which  failed,  as  the  Cor- 
poration made  a  new  proposition  for  the  property,  and,  in  1826, 
appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  a  release  of  the  ground  to  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Park,    The  trustees  adopted 
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a  preamble  and  resolutions,  setting  forth,  that,  as  the  property- 
was  held  for  purposes  of  public  instruction,  the  Society  could 
not  euri'cnder  the  property  without  an  equivalent,  eo  that  the 
object  of  the  donors,  by  whose  liberality  the  building  was  erected, 
might  be  secured  in  another  place,  and  calling  for  a  joint  board 
of  five  appraisers  to  make  an  award.  Two  appraisers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence were  authorized'to  appoint  two  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
Asa  Mann  and  Henry  Wyckoif,  for  the  Corporation,  and  Peter 
Augustus  Jay  and  E.  "W".  King,  for  the  Society,  awarded  $26,500 
as  tiie  Talue  of  the  lease.  Tlie  negotiation  was  not  completed. 
In  1831,  a  similar  movement  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

In  1833,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Coit,  J.  H.  Taylor,  and  others, 
formed  an  association  for  the  teaching  of  apprentices,  and  other 
pupils,  and  applied  for  the  use  of  No.  1,  two  evenings  in  the 
week,  for  an  evening  school.  The  Executive  Committee  granted 
the  request,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  section  of  No.  1,  by 
whom  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  grant  the  building  for  the 
purpose. 

In  1833,  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  to  take  measures  to  obtain  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  property.  The  committee  renewed  the  offer  on 
the  terms  of  the  joint  award  previously  made,  hut  no  result  was 
reached. 

In  1837,  the  long-vexed  question  was  terminated  by  the  order 
of  the  Common  Council  to  open  Centre  street.  The  commis- 
sioners allowed  the  Society  $22,000  damages,  and  left  part  of 
the  lot  as  the  property  of  the  Society, 

The  huilding  in  William  street,  formerly  occupied  by  Colored 
School  No.  1,  had  been  appropriated  for  a  court-house,  to  which 
the  pupils  would  have  been  immediately  transferred,  hut  for  this 
occupancy.  Until  the  Society  could  regain  possession  of  the 
premises,  the  pupils  were  accommodated  in  other  places.  The 
boys'  school  was  held  in  St.  Phillip's  Church,  in  Centre  street, 
and  the  girls'  school  in  the  Brick  Church  chapel.  A  new  build- 
ing was  erected  in  "William  street,  and,  on  October  16, 1838,  the^ 
pupils  were  transferred  from  their  temporary  quarters  to  the  new 
house.  Appropriate  exercises  were  had,  and  James  I,  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  and  Samuel  W.  Seton  addressed  the  audience. 

The  teachers  of  No,  1  have  been  as  follows  : 
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William  Smith,  1806-1816. 

Lloyd  D.  Windsor,  1816-1836,  who  was  removed  from  bis 
post  by  death,  August  1. 

William  Belden,  Jr.,  1836-1839. 

Eichard  S.  Jacobson,  1839-1848. 

William  W.  Smith  entered  on  duty  September,  1848,  and 
continued  until  the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  1853. 

The  school  was  reorganized  in  1837,  and  a  female  depai-t- 
ment  established,  under  the  care  of  Eliza  Harris. 


PDELIC  SCHOOL  KO.   2. 

Col.  Henry  Rutgers  having  donated  lots  of  ground  to  the 
"Free-School  Society,"  and  a  new  school  being  demanded  by 
the  wants  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  it  was  resolved  to 
erect  a  building  upon  the  lots  so  generously  granted.  A  com- 
mittee was  accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of  Col.  Henry  Kut- 
gers,  Thomas  Collins,  and  Carrett  Van  Wagener,  to  superintend 
the  erection  and  opening  of  the  building.  It  was  completed 
during  the  month  of  October,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of 
puj)ils  on  the  13th  of  November,  1811.  Forty-seven  scholars  of 
both  sexes  were  admitted,  and  the  number  was  increased  in  two 
weeks  to  197,  under  the  care  of  Jolm  Missing,  teacher. 

The  boys  and  girls  occupied  the  same  room,  all  being  under 
the  care  of  one  principal.  But  the  number  increased  so  that  it 
became  desirable  to  separate  the  scholars  into  two  departments. 
The  building  was  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  the  school 
being  in  the  upper  storj'.  The  first  floor  was  occupied  in  part 
as  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  in  part  by  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  Female  Association.  It  was  proposed,  in  1821,  to  pro- 
cure other  accommodations  for  the  teacher,  extend  the  school- 
room, and  separate  tiie  boys  and  the  girls.  The  alterations  were 
made,  and  the  girls'  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November, 
under  the  care  of  Rebecca  Leggett,  at  a  salary  of  $200. 

In  1822,  the  crowded  state  of  the  girls'  school  suggested  an 
escbange  of  apartments — tbe  boys  being  transferred  to  the  lower 
floor,  and  the  girls  to  the  upper,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
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In  1823,  t!ie  school  of  the  Female  Asaoeiatioii  was  removed  from 
the  building,  and  the  partitions  being  taken  down,  the  whole 
floor  was  appropriated  to  the  boys'  school.  Other  alterations 
were  made,  in  1827,  to  make  the  house  better  fitted  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils.  The  following  year  (1828),  in  consequence  of 
widening  Henry  street,  it  became  necessaiy  to  cut  off  about 
eight  feet  from  the  front  of  the  building,  and  to  make  other 
alterations  corresponding  to  the  reduced  size  of  the  house,  all  of 
which  were  promptly  executed,  and  the  school  was  reopened  on 
the  15th  of  September.  It  continued  in  that  condition  until 
1834.  when  it  was  rebuilt,  being  larger  and  more  convenient 
than  its  predecessor,  and  finished  and  furnished  for  a  model 
school.  It  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November.  The  primary 
department  was  organized  at  that  time. 

The  succession  of  teachers  in  No.  2  was  somewhat  rapid  after 
Mr.  Missing  resigned  his  charge,  in  1822,  He  was  followed  by 
Nathaniel  0.  Hart,  who  vacated  on  the  15th  of  February,  1824, 
to  assume  the  charge  at  the  House  of  Eefuge,  surrendering  his 
place  to  Henry  Hart.  He  continued  in  bis  position  only  a  few 
months,  when  he  suddenly  resigned,  in  October,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  trustees.  Jotham  Wilson,  a  monitor  in  No.  5,  and 
Thomas  P.  Okie,  monitor  in  No.  3  (and  subsequently  for  many 
years  the  principal  of  No.  6),  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school.  Early  in  1S25,  Mr,  Thomas  Macy  entered  upon  duty  as 
teacher.  He  held  the  post  until  1832,  being  followed  by  A.  V. 
Stout,  afterward  President  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  who 
found  another  position  in  1833,  leaving  William  Belden,  Sr.,  in 
his  place.  Henry  Kiddie  succeeded  Mr.  Belden  in  1849,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  principalship  until  1856, 
when  ho  was  elected  Assistant  City  Superintend  ant. 

In  the  female  department,  Mies  Eunice  Dean  followed  Miss 
Leggett,  in  1829.  She  was  removed  from  her  labors  during 
vacation  (1831)  by  death,  and  Mrs,  A.  C.  Halleck  succeeded. 
Margaret  L.  Miller,  in  1835;  in  1837,  Miss  M.  C.  Megie;  in 
1838,  Charlotte  L,  Wykes,  who  became  Mrs.  Samrais,  in  1841, 
when  Miss  Sarah  A.  Olmsted  took  the  charge  until  1844,  when 
Miss  Martha  Macy  succeeded.  In  1849,  Hannah  G.  Barnes  fol- 
lowed Miss  Macy,  and,  in  1853,  resigned  her  charge  to  Miss  F. 
A.  Westervelt. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  James  B.  Brinsmade  entered  the 
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Free  School  Society,  and  became  a  member  of  tlie  "  section  "  of 
trustees  having  charge  of  No.  2,  in  1826,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  until  1853,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  yeara,  and 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  act  of  union  with 
the  Boai'd  of  Education,  making  hia  whole  tei-ra  of  service  until 
Ilia  death  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.   3. 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  on  March  6, 
1818,  information  was  communicated  that  a  room  in  a  station- 
house,  owned  by  the  Corporation,  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  and 
Christopher  streets,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  village  of 
Greenwhich,  could  probably  be  obtained  for  school  purposes, 
and  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  Uajah  Taylor,  and  John  R.  Muvi-ay 
were  appointed  to  mate  the  inquiry.  The  committee  reported, 
in  April,  that  they  had  made  an  application  for  the  room,  which 
had  been  granted  for  two  years.  ITie  same  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  fit  up  the  premises  and  propose  a  teacher.  At  the 
meeting  in  May,  a  school  was  directed  to  be  opened  at  the 
earliest  period  possible,  and  Samuel  Boyd,  Najah  Taylor,  and 
Tliomas  C.  Taylor  were  appointed  a  committee  of  No,  3  to 
organize  and  superintend  the  school.  The  school  was  opened 
on  the  25th  of  May,  with  51  children,  the  number  being  in- 
creased to  196  on  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the 
s«hool  was  BO  overcrowded  with  pupils,  that  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  "William  Torrey,  Lyman  Spalding,  and  Benjamin 
Marshall,  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  measures  to  be 
adopted.  The  committee  recommended  an  application  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  wliich  was  ob- 
tained aud  fitted  up,  and  87  new  scholars  admitted  up  to  the 
7th  of  August.  The  lai'ge  number  of  pupils  made  it  necessary 
to  relieve  the  school,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  such  of  them 
as  resided  below  Spring  street  to  !No,  1 ;  but  the  parents  objected 
so  strongly,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  obtain  separate 
aecoounodatjons  for  the  girls'  school.  In  1819,  "  The  Eagle 
Factory  "  was.  proposed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  William 
Torrey,  Isaac  Collins,  Ezra  AVeeks,  Leonard  Eieeeker,  and  Oliver 
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H.  Hieks  were  appointed  to  report  in  general  on  the  subject. 
Tlie  report  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fcuilding  on  the  lots 
owned  by  the  Society,  deeded  by  Trinity  Church,  April,  11, 
1815,  -which  report  was  adopted  by  tlie  board,  but  reconsidered 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  relative  to  the  property,  certain 
conditions  of  the  transfer  being  an  impediment  to  tlie  plans  of 
tbe  Society.  In  1820,  the  conference  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  the  Society  unconditionally  for  $1,250. 

In  Apiil,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  estimates, 
which  were  deemed  too  high,  and,  at  the  following  meeting  of 
tbe  board,  Stephen  P.  Britton,  Whitehead  Hicks,  and  William 
T.  Sloenm  were  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose,  under  instruc- 
tions. The  committee  reported  a  plan,  which  was  adopted,  for 
a  house  45  by  80  feet,  the  wliole  expense,  including  fences,  tfec, 
not  to  exceed  $6,J>00.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  William 
Torrey,  N"ajali  Taylor,  and  Samuel  Boyd  wei'e  named  as  the 
Building  Committee. 

The  building  was  erected,  and  opened  for  boys  on  the  15th 
of  October,  The  pupils  assembled  in  the  old  I'ooms  at  9  o'clock, 
369  being  present,  were  transferred  to  the  new  house,  and  were 
all  engaged  at  their  usnal  exercises  at  10  o'clock. 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  22d  of  the  month,  the  girls, 
nnder  Sarah  Field,  the  teacher  selected  for  the  purpose,  were 
transferred  to  their  apartments  in  the  building.  On  the  2d  of 
November,  979  female  pupils  were  on  the  register. 

The  work  having  been  completed  within  the  estimates,  and 
only  $217.50  of  extra  work,  the  exe^s  over  the  appropriation 
amounted  to  only  $109.94, 

In  September,  1821,  a  committee,  consisting  of  William  Tor- 
rey, William  T.  Sloenm,  and  Edward  Kirby,  was  appointed  to 
have  the  basemeut  fitted  np  for  school  purposes. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1834,  General  La  Fayette  visited 
No.  3,  and  witnessed  the  exercises  in  both  departments.  The 
Mayor,  some  of  the  Aldermen,  and  many  visitors  were  present. 
General  La  Fayette  witnessed  a  review  of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  Park  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Shepherd  Johnston  had  the  charge  of  the  school  tmtil  March 
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22, 1825,  when  he  left  it,  to  take  the  principalahip  of  the  jnnior 
department  of  the  "  New  York  High  School,"  in  Crosby  street, 
between  Grand  and  Broome, 

Benjamin  F.  Hart  Bocceeded  Mr,  Johnston,  and  continued  in 
the  position  until  October  18,  1835,  when  he  resigned.  Dr, 
David  Patterson  assumed  tJie  charge  of  the  school,  and  i-emained 
on  duty  through  the  whole  period  of  its  control  by  the  Society, 
and  passed  under  the  supervision  of  the  new  school  officers  at 
the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Sarah  Field,  in  the  girls'  school,  became  Urs,  Bowron, 
in  May,  1621,  and  resigned  on  the  15th,  giving  way  to  her  sister, 
Maria  Field,  who  had  charge  until  1825,  when  Miss  Catharine 
E,  Dean  succeeded.  In  1837,  the  school  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Frances  M.  Hart,  till  1831,  when  Miss  J,  F. 
McCormick  followed,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1832,  by  Isabella 
McCormick,  who  remained  until  transferred  under  the  new 
system. 

In  November,  1832,  Floyd  Smith  and  others  applied  for 
permission  to  use  No.  3  for  an  evening  school,  to  be  taught 
gratuitously,  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices  and  others. 

Joseph  Lancaster  visited  the  school  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1838,  and  left  the  following  minute  on  the  visitors'  book  of 
the  hoys'  school : 

Mnth  month,  17. — Joseph  Lancaster.  Much  pleased  with  tie  order,  obe- 
dience, attention,  and  mental  interest  displayed  in  tbia  school.  He  can  only 
record  his  general  Batislactlon,  being  too  much  exhausted  to  enter  /lote  into 
particulars ;  hut  he  truly  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  which  he  has  seen,  and 
hopes  it  will  go  on  and  increase.  It  is  by  the  perfection  and  eaamph  of  such 
schools  as  this  that  he  hopes  knowledge  and  civilization  will  extend  over 
the  world, 

Far  as  the  ocean  waters  roll, 
Wide  as  the  heavens  are  spread. 

The  entry  in  the  record  of  the  female  school  is  as  follows : 

2finth  month,  17. — Joseph  Lancaster.  Highly  delighted  with  the  behav- 
ior of  tlie  escellent  pupils  in  this  school.  The  children  and  youth  in  the 
New  York  schools  may  be  called  the  children  of  attention.  Their  ears  and 
their  hearta  seem  generally,  if  not  universally,  open  to  instruction,  and  they 
eniineutiy  distinguish  themselves  as  good  listeners.  The  pupils  in  this 
school  are  so  in  a  moat  remarkable  degree.  I  find  so  much  to  congratulate 
tlie  public  and  the  Wends  of  these  schools  respecting  their  condition,  that 
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I  am  cautious  of  repeating  tLe  same  expressions  relative  to  "  the  soul's  calm 
sunsliine,"  and  the  heartfelt  joy  which  I  have  experienced  in  every  Echool 
that  I  have  been  in  ;  yet,  on  eipregping  my  feelings  here,  and  my  satisfac- 
tion in  other  schools,  I  can  truly  say,  the  current  of  hopes  and  the  bright- 
ness of  blessings  in  prospective  from  the  schools,  for  the  people  of  another 
day,  have  flowed  on,  as  the  poet  expresses  himself,  repecting  other  and 
higher  themes,  "  One  tiilti  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze,"  I  leave  my  best 
wishes  and  cheering  approbation  for  the  children,  youth,  monitors,  and 
teachers  of  this  school,  and  if  I  could  leare  as  many  blessings  aa  good 
wishes,  they  would  be  abundant  indeed. 

Mr.  Johnston,  the  original  teacher  of  this  school,  after  an 
absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  eenfury,  returned  to  visit  the  scene  of 
hia  early  labore,  and  left  the  following  minute : 

June  12th,  1851. — With  feelings  of  pleasure  1  enter  tMs  room  in  which 
I  have  spent  so  many  delightful  days.  Things,  however,  I  found  much 
changed  \  the  whole  .ippearance  of  the  room  was  altered  for  the  better,  and, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  present  board,  the  worthy  head  of  thb  department 
enjojs  advantages  which  I  never  bad  reason  to  suppose  would  be  extended 
to  the  public  schools.  However,  with  all  of  these  advantages,  I  still  remain 
strongly  attached  to  our  old  system. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL  NO.  4. 

In  the  early  part  of  ISIY,  Adam  Brown,  Noah  Brown,  and 
Peter  Ogilvie  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Society,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  the  measures  necessaiy  to  secure 
the  erection  of  a  new  school-house  in  the  neighborhood  of  what 
was  then  called  "  Manhattan  Island,"  Corlear's  Hook,  Thomas 
Eddy,  James  Palmer,  Henry  Ecbfurd,  Noah  Brown,  and  White- 
head Hicks  were  named  for  the  pnrpose.  They  reported  that 
Adam  Brown,  Noah  Brown,  Peter  Ogilvie,  and  Henry  Eckford 
would  give  two  lots,  and  that  another  could  be  purchased  for 
about  $400.  Lots  in  Columbia  street  were  selected,  but  after- 
ward rejected,  and  the  committee  discharged.  In  March,  1818, 
John  Murray,  Thomas  Taylor,  Samuel  Wood,  Whitehead  Hicks, 
and  Leonard  Blcecker  were  appointed  to  select  lots  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  purch^e  of  three  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Rivington 
street,  between  Pitt  and  Eidge  streets,  for  $700  each.  The  report 
was  approved,  and  the  committee  directed  to  close  the  purchase. 
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John  Miu-ray,  Jr.,  John  E.  Murray,  and  Thomas  C.  Taylor  were 
named  as  the  Building  Committee,  to  report  plans  and  estimates. 
The  I'eport  not  being  satisfactory,  John  Pintard  was  added.  In 
September,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  and 
adopted,  and  the  same  gentlemen  were  eontinued  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  new  building.  An  additional  committee  was 
Bubseq^uently  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  toward  the  build- 
ing, from  the  residents  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The 
tipper  room  was  finished  for  occupancy,  and  opened  on  the  let 
of  May,  1819,  with  133  scholars,  under  the  care  of  Charles  Pic- 
ton,  from  England — a  gentleman  sent  by  request  of  the  Society, 
as  one  specially  qualified  to  illustrate  the  Lancaaterian  system 
as  there  perfected.  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  James  Pahner,  and 
George  T.  Trimble  composed  the  School  Committee.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  200  boys  and  156  girls  had  entered  the  school.  On 
Monday,  August  30th,  1819,  the  girls'  school  was  opened  with 
182  pupiis,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Picton. 

In  1820,  the  basement  was  finished  and  furnished  for  school 
purposes,  and  occupied  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  boys'  school, 
in  November.     A  bell  was  put  up  in  1831. 

Charles  Picton  resigned,  in  1824,  to  return  to  England,  being 
succeeded  by  E.  Wheaton,  who  remained  only  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  in  tlie  Mechanics' 
School.  In  July,  he  resigned,  to  be  followed  by  Henry  A. 
Cooper. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1828,  Mr.  Cooper  terminated  his 
services  in  No,  4,  and  Mr,  S.  Hammond  took  the  charge,  which 
ho  continued  until  1834,  when  Seneca  Durand  became  principal, 
but  he  was  transferred  to  another  school,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Patterson,  who  resigned  on  the  5th  of  May,  1852,  when 
Charles  W.  Peeks  succeeded,  and  remained  on  duty  until  after 
the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  Board  of  Education, 

In  1820,  Mrs.  Picton  resigued  her  charge,  and  Eunice  Dean 
was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  which  she  continued  to  till  until 
1823,  when  Caroline  B,  Knapp  succeeded,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge her  duties  until  1836,  when  Mary  Doane  took  charge, 
and  filled  the  position  until  1850.  Catharine  White  succeeded 
her,  under  whose  care  the  school  passed  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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At  a  meeting  of  tiio  Board  of  Trustees,  held  on  Maj  11, 
1821,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Leonard  Bleecker  and  Ifajah 
Taylor,  was  appointed  to  procure  lots  from  Stephen  Van  Kens- 
selaer,  at  some  point  between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery,  and 
below  Bleecker  street.  The  committee  were  unable  to  secure 
the  lots  desired.  ^On  the  13th  of  March,  1822,  the  Bethel  Bap- 
tist Chiirch  having  taken  measures  to  secure  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  the  school  moneys,  the  board  deemed  it  advisable 
to  anticipate  the  proposed  school  under  the  care  of  that  church, 
by  appointing  a  new  committee,  and  Isaac  Collins,  Kcnsselaer 
Havens,  WilJiam  T.  Slocum,  John  L.  Bowue,  and  James  Palmer 
were  directed  to  purchase  lots  near  the  Cathedral,  and  procure 
estimates  for  a  building.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  at  a 
special  meeting,  the  committee  reported  the  purchase  of  three 
lots  on  Mott  street,  near  Prince,  for  $3,300,  which  was  approved, 
and  the  proper  authority  given  to  complete  the  conveyance. 

The  committee  were  authoi-ized  to  erect  a  school-house,  at  a 
cost  of  $8,000,  on  these  lots,  Samuel  Boyd  being  added  to  the 
committee.  The  lots  cost  $2,295.94.  Contracts  were  made  with 
Rogers  &  Price,  masons,  and  Woodruff  &  Thompson,  carpen- 
ters, for  the  work,  and  a  loan  of  $10,000,  secured  hy  mortgage 
on  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  authorized  to  pay  for  the  structure.  The 
committee  were  directed  to  act  as  temporary  School  Committee 
for  the  organizing  and  opening  of  the  school,  and  Joseph  Belden 
was  chosen  teacher  of  the  boys,  and  Mary  Otis  of  the  girls.  The 
building  was  erected  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  $9,591.09,  in- 
■eluding  the  furniture,  &c.,  making  the  whole  cost,  including  the 
land,  $11,887.03. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  28th  of  October,  and,  on  the 
1st  of  December,  the  number  of  pupils  was  629 — 328  boys,  and 
:201  girls. 

In  September,  1832,  Joseph  Brewster,  John  H.  Smith,  Charles 
Durfee,  and  others  applied  for  the  use  of  No.  5  for  a  free  evening 
school,   on  Friday   evenings,   for  colored   persons,   which   was 


In  December,  1832,  Francis  D.  Allen  and  others  made  ap- 
plication for  the  use  of  Wo,  5,  three  evenings  each  week,  for  a 
free  school  for  apprentices,  &C.,  whicJi  was  granted.    In  October, 
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1833,  the  section  organized  an  evening  school  under  their  own 
care,  the  average  attendance  weekly  being  from  ^5  to  103. 

In  1826j  at  the  time  of  reorganizing  the  scliool  system,  and 
the  appointment  of  "  eeetions  "  of  the  trustees,  the  section  for 
W.  5  consisted  of  Isaac  Collins,  Israel  Dean,  Dennis  McCarthy, 
J,  Smyth  Eogers,  Knowles  Taylor,  and  James  F.  Depeyetcr. 

Mr,  Joseph  Bclden,  the  first  teacher,  filled  his  post  until 
September  15, 1828,  -when  he  was  transferred  to  No.  11,  when 
Mr,  John  Tuomy  succeeded,  and  discharged  the  duties  until  he 
surrendered  the  school  to  Monmouth  B.  Hart,  in  1832.  It  passed, 
in  1836,  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  McKeon,  who  was  afterward 
City  Superintendent,  an^  who,  on  his  resignation  as  teacher,  was 
followed,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1846,  by  Michael  J.  O'Don- 
nell.     Mr.  O'Donnell  remained  until  the  transfer. 

At  the  close  of  1823,  Mary  Otis  resigned  her  post,  and  Miss 
Eliza  Covin  succeeded  her  in  the  early  part  of  1824,  but  re- 
mained on  duty  only  a  few  months,  when  Catharine  Dean  took 
charge  of  the  school.  Miss  Dean's  connection  with  the  school 
was  brief,  and,  in  1826,  Miss  Maria  M,  Field  took  her  place. 
She  became  Mrs.  Bowron,  and  remained  till  1834,  when  Sarali 
A.  Olmsted  succeeded  in  the  ehair  till  1841,  and  was  followed 
by  Margaret  T.  Henratty,  who  yielded  her  place  to  Eliza  Ann 
Field,  in  1848.  In  1851,  Miss  Henrietta  0.  Shepard  took 
.  charge,  but  resigned,  the  following  year,  to  Charlotte  A.  Pui-dy. 

In  March,  1845,  the  Female  Association  surrendered  the 
school  they  conducted  in  the  basement  of  No.  5,  and  a  primary 
department  was  organized,  under  the  care  of  the  section. 

No.  5  wjLs  used  as  the  depository  for  some  years,  until  the 
erection  of  the  Trustees'  Hall,  now  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  It  was  also  used  for  the  normal  school,  until  it  was 
removed  to  the  Trustees'  Hall. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL   NO.   6. 


From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  the 
children  of  the  Almshouse  department  had  been  educated  by 
the  Society,  until  1823,  at  which  time  that  establishment  was 
removed  from  the  City  Hall  Park  to  Eellevue,  the  premises  of 
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which  were  at  the  time  very  extensive,  but  which  have  emce 
been  mueh  reduced  by  the  extension  of.  streets  to  the  river,  and 
the  erection  of  dwellings  and  other  biiildings  on  the  new  high- 
ways. This  transfer  removed  the  children  from  the  care  of  the 
Society,  and  it  became  therefore  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  trus- 
tees to  afford  instruction  to  them  in  their  new  locality. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  6t]i,  1823,  a 
proposition  was  submitted  to  make  application  to  the  Corpo- 
i-ation  for  permission  to  establish  a  school  at "  Bellevue  Hospital " 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  the  Almshouse  department. 
The  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Isaac 
Collins  and  Kensselacr  JIavens.  The  committee  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Mayor,  and  other  pubht)  ofBeers,  and  the  plan 
being  regarded  with  approbation,  a  memorial  was  reported  by 
the  committee  for  adoption  by  the  board,  to  bo  laid  before  the 
Corporation.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  ap- 
plication was  made.  The  Corporation  granted  the  authority, 
and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  tmstees  were  directed  to 
establish  the  said  school. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  tmstees  on  the  12th  of  August,  Isaac 
Collins,  William  T.  Siocum,  John  B.  Ilurd,  Lindley  Mun-ay, 
and  Joseph  Grrinnell  were  appointed  to  select  a  teacher.  Dr, 
Charles  Belden  was  chosen  for  the  position.  Eooms  were  pre- 
pared and  furnished  with  the  necessary  fixtures  and  apparatus, 
and  the  school  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  October,  with  270 
boys  and  girls,  under  the  temporary  charge  of  Shepherd  Johns- 
ton, of  Ifo.  3,  and  monitors  drafted  from  other  schools. 

In  1826,  when  the  sections  were  organized,  Samuel  Wood, 
Heman  Averill,  Samuel  T.  ilott,  Arthur  Eurtis,  and  N.  C. 
Everitt  were  appointed  as  the  first  section  for  No,  6.  There 
were  at  the  time  268  children  in  the  Almshouse,  with  13  pupils 
outside  of  the  institution. 

The  children  were  removed  from  Bellevue  to  the  "  Nursery  " 
at  the  "  Long  Island  Farms,"  in  August,  18i2  ;  thence  to  Black- 
well's  Island,  in  April  1847,  and  were  finally  removed  to  Ilan- 
dall's  Island,  the  present  location,  April  25,  1848. 

In  August,  1825,  Dr.  Belden,  the  principal,  was  removed  by 
death,  and  Albert  De  Montfredy  succeeded.  Francis  WinUsor 
took  charge  of  the  school  in  1836.  In  1829,  during  the  sickness 
of  Mr.  Windsor,  his  brother,  Lloyd  D.  Windsor,  had  temporary 
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charge,  and  subsequently  WiHiam  Guest  supplied  for  Jlr,  Wind- 
sor. Tliomae  P.  Okie  Bucceeded  Mr.  Windsor,  May  1,  1831, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  the  transfer  of  the 
system. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  separated  into  two  departments,  in 
1839,  Miss  Jane  Steel  having  had  charge  of  the  primary  school. 
Miss  Anna  Balentine  was  appointed  principal  of  the  primaiy 
department,  in  1839  ;  elie  became  Mrs.  Guest,  in  1840,  and  was 
followed  by  Miss  Susan  Jackson,  who  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  schools  under  the  Society. 

In  July,  1853,  the  schools  passed  to  the  care  of  the  ward 
school  officers  of  the  Twelfth  Ward.  On  the  17th  of  Angast, 
the  school  officers  held  a  meeting,  at  which  the  "  section  "  of  the 
trustees  of  ihe  Society  were  present  by  invitation.  The  section 
consisted  of  Peter  Cooper,  Joseph  Curtis,  Linus  W.  Stevens, 
and  John  Davenport.  A  consultation  was  had,  the  schools  were 
visited,  addresses  made,  and  the  only  section  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Public  School  Society  which  then  remained  bade  farewell  in 
an  official  manner  to  their  interesting  charge,  and  surrendered 
the  schools  they  had  so  long  cherished  and  sustained  to  the  hands 
of  the  new  guardians. 

By  reference  to  the  minute-book,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Lancaster  did  not  omit  this  school  in  his  examination  of  the  sys- 
tem.    His  remarks  are  as  follows ; 

Tenth  tmnth  lOeto'bsr']  3,  1838. — Josepii  Lancaater  considers  this  school 
to  be  very  much  like  a  wire-drawing  machine,  which  can  draw  out  a  small 
quantity  of  silver  or  other  metal  to  great  fineness  and  amazing  extent. 

If  a  grain  of  gold  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  rilvec,  it  is  said  that  the 
sign  of  the  gold  will  he  found  visible,  to  all  the  extent  of  wire-drawn  silver. 

Let  the  wisdom  of  human  knowledge  be  esteemed  as  silver ;  let  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God  ho  as  gold.  Oh,  may  it  please  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  that  the  pure  gold  may  shine  on  all  the  silver  in 
this  school,  and  in  every  other  in  New  York.  The  effect  of  this  (figurative) 
mixture  in  this  school  has  been  very  precious  and  acceptable  to  my  mind. 
When  1  do  die,  I  think  it  will  he  in  more  peace  for  having  seen  the  poor, 
dear  children  of  this  school  so  happily  and  usefully  provided  for  in  regard 
to  order  and  learning. 

Delighted  with  the  school,  and  rendered  truly  happy  hy  the  good  harvest 
springing  up  under  the  teacher's  judicious  care.  As  a  father  and  a  friend, 
I  wish  him  and  his  very  interesting  charge  "  Good  speed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Peace  be  with  all  his  exertions,  prosperity  with  all  his  labors,  and 
the  blessing  of  heaven  with  all  this  family  of  children. 
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I  have  been  accompauicd  in  this  visit  by  a  greafc-granason,  Charles  Gay- 
lor,  who  seemed  as  much  pleased  as  mjaelf. 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  see  the  liTely,  actiTe  att«ntion  and  diligence  of  the 
monitors.  They  appear  to  me  like  the  tools  of  a  superior  -workman,  well 
kept,  clean,  acute,  polished,  and  in  good  condition  for  their  work.  The 
monitors  of  drafts  look  like  men  and  women,  and  do  their  work  in  a  work- 
manlike style.  I  am  richly  rewarded  with  pleasure  and  peace  for  the  time 
giren  up  to  visit  this  school,  so  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  so 
honorable  to  the  city  of  NeW  York,  and  its  humble,  praiseworthy,  benevo- 
lent institutions  and  public  spirit. 

The  following  noteworthy  memorial  is  found  in  the  minute- 
book,  under  date  of  April  12,  1852  : 

Eleven  years  ago  to-day  seven  trustees  assembled  at  the  Brick  Church, 
comer  of  Chatham  and  Nassau  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  thb  school, 
tfien  at  Long  Island  Farms,  It  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  snow- 
stonns  of  the  season.  It  had  already  fallen  eight  inches.  In  two  carriages 
we  crossed  the  Grand  street  ferry  to  "Williamsburgh,  thence  up  East  Hiver, 
crossing  the  toll-bridge  over  Newtown  Creek,  arriving  at  the  school  a,  few 
minutes  after  3  p,  M,  We  found  every  thing  in  good  order,  and  had  an  es- 
amination  that  compensated  us  for  all  our  toil  and  expenses. 

We  returned  the  same  route  we  came,  Stonn  still  continuing  and  un 
abated.  We  did  not  arrive  at  our  homes  until  quite  dark,  I  allude  to  this 
circumstance  (it  being  its  eleventh  anniversary),  trusting  that  some  who 
come  after  us  will  read  this  and  be  inspired  with  the  zeal  that  impelled  sucli 
men  as  Samuel  Domilt  and  others  to  pursue  and  persevere  in  a  cause  with 
an  ardor  that  nothing  but  duty  and  public  good  conld  have  induced  to  leave 
their  comfortable  firesides  in  such  a  storm  as  prevailed  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
1841, 

TJie  trnste^  present  on  tlie  occassion  alluded  to,  were  Samuel 
Demilt,  Heman  Averill,  Timothy  Hedges,  Frederic  De  Peystcr, 
Samuel  "W.  Seton,  William  Kockwell,  M,D,,  and  Burritt  Sher- 
wood, M,D. 


PUBLIC  SCnOOL  NO.   T. 

The  great  controversy,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  respecting  the  school  fund, 
teing  terminated,  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  were 
prepared  to  press  forward  with  greater  energy  and  usefulne^, 
the  integrity  of  the  common  school  fund  having  been  secured  by 
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the  law  of  1825.  At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  May  6th 
of  that  year,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  hiring,  purchasing,  or  erecting  bnUdings  for  addi- 
tional schools,  and  to  select  locations.  James  I.  Koosevelt,  Jr., 
J.  F.  Depeyster,  George  T.  Trimble,  K.  C.  Coruellf  and  Stephen 
Allen  were  chosen  as  th^  committee.  A  location  was  selected 
and  reported  upon  in  Anthony  street,  and,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  location  in  Chrystie  street,  between  Ilester  and  Pump 
streets,  the  name  of  the  latter  being  afterward  changed  to  Walker, 
and  now  known  as  Canal  street.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
William  W.  Fos,  James  Palmer,  and  Isaac  Collins  were  named 
as  the  Building  Committee.  Plans  and  estimates  were  submitted 
at  a  special  meeting,  held  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  which 
were  adopted,  and  the  committee  authorized  to  proceed,  Stephen 
Allen  being  added  to  the  committee.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1826,  Leonard  Bleeeker,  George  T.  Trimble,  and  Lindley  Mur- 
ray were  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  teaclier  for  the  new 
school.  On  the  3d  of  February,  Stephen  K.  Kirby  was  reported 
as  the  choice  of  the  committee.  Frances  0.  Coit  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  female  department. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  Building  Committee  reported  that 
the  house  would  be  ready  for  early  occupancy,  and  !Najah  Taylor 
and  George  T.  Trimble  were  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
opening  and  organization  of  the  school. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1826,  with  87 
pupils.  The  house  was  erected  by  J.  &  J.  Buntmg,  masons,  for 
^4,500,  and  Isaiah  Macey,  carpenter,  for  $5,886,63.  The  total 
cost,  including  a  few  items  for  extra  work,  was  $10,761.20. 

In  October,  Messrs.  Joseph  Belden  and  Stephen  R.  Kirby 
applied  for  permission  to  uac  No,  7  for  an  evening  school,  to  be 
under  their  care.  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  evening  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society. 
The  teachers  were  to  receive  compensation  fi'om  the  pupils,  as  a 
private  remuneration ;  but  they  d^ired  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  on  account  of  their  own  relations  to  the  Society,  as  well 
as  the  convenience  of  the  building. 

In  1830,  Andrew  V.  Stout,  who  aftei-ward  became  principal 
of  No.  13,  in  Madison  street,  was  appointed  monitor  general. 
Daring  a  period  of  temporary  absence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kirby, 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  school,  and  the  "  section  "  remark  in 
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the  minnte-book,  "  The  scliool  lias  been  satisfactoi'iSy  kept  up 
by  Andrew  V.  Stout,  the  monitor  general  of  the  school."  On 
tie  1st  of  February,  he  left  Ko.  7  to  go  to  a  private  school  as 
teacher.  Thomas  P.  Okie,  then  of  No.  12,  succeeded  him  for  a 
short  time,  Afhen  he  returned  to  Iiia  former  post,  and  Eohert  S. 
Mills  took  hia  place. 

Mr.  Kirby  resigned,  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded,  on  ihe  lat 
of  April,  by  "William  P.  Lyon,  wlio  Burrendered  his  post  in  May, 
1835,  and,  on  the  llth  of  that  month,  John  W.  Ketchum,  the 
present  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  took  charge  of 
the  school.  Mr.  Lyon  gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  trustees,  bnt 
he  did  not  like  the  requisition  of  the  extra  service  in  tlio  evening 
schools,  and  preferred  resigning  his  position  to  a  compulsory  sac- 
rifice of  his  evenings  to  scliool  duties,  which  conflicted  with  other 
arrangements.  Mr,  Ketchum  remained  in  the  school  until  May, 
1846,  when  he  assumed  the  care  of  the  House  of  Kefuge,  and 
William  II.  Eeuck  followed,  and  filled  the  post  until  after  tlie 
transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  Board  of  .Education. 

Frances  C.  Coit  resigned  the  chai'ge  of  the  girls'  school,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1836,  and  Mary  A,  Belden  was  appointed  to  the  suc- 
cession. Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Society  and  to  the  friends 
of  the  school,  she  was  compelled  hy  ill  health  to  resign  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1839,  and  was  called  to  rest  from  earthly  labors 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  The  following  tribute  to  her 
memory  appears  in  the  annual  report  of  that  year : 

When  the  esccllent  of  the  earth  are  removed  from  time  to  eternity,  some 
notice  of  the  fact  seems  due  as  a  record  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  knew 
and  appreciated  the  worth  of  the  departed ;  and  the  tniaiees  cannot  close 
this  report  without  expressing  the  regret  they  feel  at  the  loss  this  institution 
and  the  puhlic  have  sustained  iu  the  recent  decease  of  Mrs.  Mahy  Ann  Bel- 
DEN,  late  principal  of  Girls'  School  No.  7.  Her  peculiar  skill  in  governing 
children  with  mildness,  and  her  success  in  communicating  information  to 
them,  were  conspicions  and  gratifying  to  the  trustees  through  the  long 
course  of  years  she  was  in  their  employ.  Early  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  piefj,  the  moral  and  religious  influences  eserted  hy  her  over  the  three 
hundred  ^ris  daily  attending  her  school,  cannot  but  liave  a  lasting  effect  on 
many  of  their  susceptible  minds ;  and  in  reference  to  the  whole  character 
and  course  of  Mary  Ann  Belden  as  a  public  school  teacher,  the  trustees  may 
say,  "  Many  teachers  have  done  well,  but  thou  exceilest  them  all." 

Hannah  If.  Collins  succeeded  Mrs.  Belden,  but  held  the 
position  only  till  1842,  in  the  early  part  of  which  year  she  was 
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followed  Ijy  Miss  Sarali  Ann  Bunker,  who  remained  until  the 
schools  were  transferred. 

On  the  Tth  of  Septcmbej-,  1837,  N.  P.  Beers  entered  on  duty 
as  assistant  monitor,  and,  by  promotion,  became  principal  of  No. 
15,  in  Fifth  street,  which  position  lie  now  holds. 

On  May  6, 1847,  Thomas  Palmer,  iiret  monitor,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  First  "Ward  school,  and  Lafayette  Olney,  present 
principal  of  No.  14,  succeeded  him. 

On  the  32d  of  July,  1853,  the  section  of  the  trustees  met 
officially  to  bid  farewell  to  their  charge.  The  gentlemen  present 
were  William  11.  Maey,  John  T.  Adams,  and  George  T.  Trimble. 
They  distributed  sixty-eight  eertiiieates  in  the  boys'  school,  and 
fifty-four  in  the  girls'  school.  Mr.  Trimble  made  the  following 
entiy  in  the  minute-book ; 

This  act,  with  some  valedictory  reaiarlss,  closes  the  official  connectioE 
of  the  section  with  tiis  school.  The  writer  of  this  miante  haying  been 
attached  to  it  since  it  was  opened,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1826,  and  made  the 
opening  minute  on  that  day.  "William  H.  Macy  haa  been  in  this  section 
since  1837,  and  John  T.  Adams  since  1840.  The  other  members  for  shorter 
periods.  Borne  much  respected  members  of  this  section  only  closed  their 
labore  with  their  lives.  These  recollections,  with  the  reflections  arising 
thereirom,  cause  the  events  of  this  occasion  to  impress  our  minds  with  great 
seriousness,  accompanied  by  the  hope  that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  Lancaster  visited  this  school  several  times,  and  it  was 
on  his  way  from  No.  7,  which  ho  had  jnst  left,  that  he  met  with 
the  casualty  which  resulted  in  his  death  a  day  or  two  afterward. 
The  following  are  the  memoranda  he  left  on  the  records  of  the 
school : 

Jfinfh  month,  6.— Joseph  Lancaster  visited  this  school,  and  was  most 
highly  pleased  with,  the  exemplary  behavior  and  order  of  the  very  interest- 
ing boys  and  youth  who  assemble  here  for  instruction.  In  this  school  he 
lias  found,  felt,  and  seen  abundance  to  delight  a  father's  eye  and  gratiP?  the  • 
best  feeling  of  a  father's  heart.  If  he  is  to  tate  youth  like  these  as  a  speci- 
men of  American  native  character,  truly  he  may  congratulate  the  citizens 
of  New  York  and  the  American  nation,  that  they  possess  youth  of  such  high 
hopes  and  favorable  capacity.  May  they  ever  do  the  same  honor  to  their 
teachers  and  parents,  and  the  same  credit  to  these  schools,  and  may  the  love 
and  peace  of  God  dwell  with  them,  and  they  all  become  as  diamonds  of  the 
purest  water,  enclosed  within  the  pearl  of  greatest  price. 

Mnth  month,  6. — Joseph  Lancaster.  The  most  delightful  conduct  and 
mental  attention,  good  behavior  and  wise  deportment  of  the  highly  cati- 
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mable  children  and  youth  in  this  school,  merit  from  mo  a  tribute  of  respect 
■which  seems  almost  inexpressible.  I  have  often  been  highly  delighted  and 
gratified  with  schools,  but  never  mote  so  than  in  my  visits  to  this  school. 
I  congratulate  their  parents,  Mends,  and  teachers  on  the  principles  of  good 
conduct,  the  love  of  learning,  and  also  rectitude  and  virtue  which  I  am  sat- 
isfied arc  among  them.  There  now  are  children  and  youth  in  this  school 
who  do  the  highest  credit  to  themselves,  to  their  teachers,  and  to  these  in- 
stitutions that  the  moat  excellent  conduct  can  do.  May  they  go  oa  and 
increase  and  prosper,  till  heaven  shall  rejoice  and  earth  be  glad  for  them  ; 
till  knowledge  shall  abound  in  perfection  among  them,  and  they  grow  up 
to  matmity,  like  thdr  Reedemer,  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

ninth  month,  35, — Joseph  Lancaster.  School  much  increased.  We  love 
to  see  bees  in  swarms;  it  is  a  sure  sign  there  will  be  more  honey.  Found 
the  pupils  as  busy  as  bees  at  their  writing)  with  minds  intent  on  working 
up  aa  much  improvement  as  possible. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL   XO.   8. 

The  Committee  on  Locations  for  new  schools,  appointed  in 
1825,  continued  their  labors,  and,  in  April,  1826,  recommended 
the  purchase  of  lots  in  Grand  street,  between  Laurens  and 
Woost^  streets,  TS  hy  100  feet.  On  the  19th,  the  committee 
reported  that  the  purchase  had  been  made  for  $5,000,  where- 
upon Isaac  Collins,  George  T.  Trimble,  William  W.  Fox,  and 
Kobert  C.  Cornell  were  appointed  to  report  plans  and  estimates 
for  a  building  to  be  erected  thereon.  On  the  29th,  the  report 
was  laid  before  the  board,  adopted,  and  William  W.  Tox,  Isaac 
Collins,  and  James  Palmer  were  constituted  a  Building  Com- 
mittee. On  the  6th  of  October,  Messrs.  Isaac  Collins,  Stephen 
Haabrouck,  Daniel  Lord,  Eleazar  Lord,  and  Samuel  Boyd  were 
appointed  section  for  No.  8.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  during  the  iirst  quarter  there  were  admitted, 
in  the  boys'  departmen^t,  144  pay  and  159  free  scholars — total, 
303 ;  in  the  girls'  department,  132  pay  and  4i  free  scholars — 
total,  176.  The  school  opened  under  the  care  of  C.  B.  Shenoan, 
in  the  male,  and  Eunice  Dean,  in  the  female  department. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1827,  the  building  was  considerably 
injured  by  fire,  but  the  repairs  were  promptly  made,  and  the 
school  reopened  on  the  3d  of  May  following. 

Mre.  Joanna  Bethune,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  other  ladies. 
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applied,  in  May,  1827,  for  the  use  of  the  basement  for  an  "in- 
fant sebool,"  nnder  their  care.  The  application  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  imponant  improvemeuts  in  the 
system  growing  out  of  this  effort,  are  detailed  in  the  ehapter 
devoted  to  that  subject.  The  "junior  department"  was  organ- 
ized on  June  4th,  by  the  section.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1829, 
the  section  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  it  expedient  to  discon- 
tinue the  "  janior  depai-tment,"  and  establish  an  "  infant  school." 
The  organization  was  found  to  be  inefficient,  and,  in  December, 
1830,  it  was  changed  into  a  "primary  school,"  in  compliance 
with  the  new  plans  of  the  board. 

In  May,  1831,  there  were  on  register  236  boys,  270  gir]s,'and 
239  in  the  primary  department. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Sherman,  the  first  principal,  resigned  in  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  and  was  followed  by  Charles  S.  Pel!,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Oomelius  A.  Cooper,  on  t)ie  1st  of  March,  1852,  who 
remained  in  the  school  and  passed  with  it  to  the  juiiddiction  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Eunice  Doan,  the  first  teacher  of  the  girls'  school,  remained 
until  1830,  when  she  was  followed  by  Elizabeth  Dean,  who  re- 
mained untUl  1833,  when  Elizabeth  Winans  took  the  charge  of 
the  school.  In  183i,  Miss  Harriet  Bartine  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Winans,  and  con- 
tinued in  her  position  untilthe  transfer  of  tlie  school  to  the  ward 
officers. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL   NO,   9 

This  school  was  organized  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael's 
Church  (Episcopal),  at  Bloomingdale,  and  was  continued  under 
their  care  until  the  enactment  of  the  law  excluding  church 
schools  from  participating  in  the  school  fund,  passed  November, 
19, 1824,  when  it  was  about  to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient income.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  rector,  Kev.  "William 
Richmond,  the  situation  of  the  school  was  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Society,  by  James  E,  Depeyster  and  Stephen 
Allen,  on  May  5,  1826,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Stephen  Allen,  James  F.  Depeyster,  and  George  T.  Trim- 
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ble,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  expediency  of-  establishing 
schools  in  the  Twelfth  Ward.  The  committee  reported,  at  the 
meeting  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  that  they  found  48  chil- 
dren in  school  (22  boys  and  26  girls),  who  were  taught  by  Mr. 
Thomas  0.  Richmond,  son  of  the  rectoi-,  who  had  volunteered 
his  services  gratuitously  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  school  fund. 
The  committee  recommended  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  at  a  salary  of  $30  a  month,  and  the, 
adoption  of  the  school  as  one  of  the  charges  of  the  Public  School 
Society.  Jotham  "Wilson  was  appointed  teacher,  and  entered  on 
duty  on  the  22d  of  May.  Stephen  Allen  and  James  F.  Depeys- 
ter  were  appointed  section  for  No.  9, 

The  negotiations  relative  to  tlie  other  schools  in  the  ward 
never  resulted  in  any  change  or  transfer,  and  the  action  in  the 
case  is  not  important  to  the  reader. 

In  July,  1837,  the  committee  were  directed  to  ascertain 
whether  a  donation  of  land  for  a  school  site  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  if  not,  to  purchase  a  suitable  location  at  a  cost  of  not  over 
$500,  and  the  Building  Committee  were  directed  to  erect  thereon 
a  house  not  to  cost  more  than  $2,600,  A  plot  of  ground,  100 
feet  square,  was  purchased  for  $350,  on  Eighty-second  street, 
between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  avenues.  A  difficulty  arising,  the 
Building  Committee  did  not  immediately  proceed  with  their 
wort,  and  new  apartments  were  hired,  which  afforded  better  ac- 
commodations, until  the  impediments  were  removed.  In  1830, 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  No.  9  recommended  the  erection  of 
the  school-house,  and  the  Building  Committee  were  directed  to 
proceed  and  put  up  a  house,  not  to  cost  more  than  $1,500.  The 
instructions  were  obeyed,  and  the  house  was  finished  and  occu- 
pied on  the  19  th  of  July. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1830,  Dr.  Abraham  V.  Williams  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  being  a  resi- 
dent of  Bloomingdale,  he  was  able  to  give  the  personal  super- 
vision required,  and  which  the  other  members  of  the  section 
could  not  give.  Dr.  "Williams  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
section  of  Xo.  9.  Eobert  Sedgwick  was  also  soon  afterward 
added  to  the  section,  so  that  it  consisted  of  Messrs.  Allen,  De- 
peyster,  Williams,  and  Sedgwick. 

Mr,  Wilson  resigned  his  post  as  teacher  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1833,  and  was  succeeded  by  Seneca  Durand.     On  Pebruary  5, 
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1833,  the  school  had  increased  to  G9,  and  Dr.  Williams,  in  his 
minute  made  that  day,  remarks  the  pleasing  and  nnuBiial  cir- 
cumstance that  every  scholar  on  the  register  was  in  attendance. 

In  June,  1834,  Mr.  Dm-and  was  transferred  to  Xo,  i,  and 
succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hoyt  on  the  24th  of  that  month.  He 
remained  in  charge  until  August,  1844,  when  Benjamin  G.  33ruce, 
who  had  been  his  assistant  for  several  years,  was  promoted  to 
.the  post  of  principal. 

In  1850,  the  female  department  waa  organized,  and  Miss 
Mary  Kelly,  who  had  been  assistant  iu  the  school,  was  appointed 
principal. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  Miss  Kelly,  the  school 
passed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  July,  1853. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.   10. 

The  Committee  on  New  Schools,  appointed  May  6, 1835,  con- 
sisted of  James  I.  Eoosevclt,  Jr.,  James-  Y.  Dcpeyster,  George 
T.  Trimble,  E.  C.  Cornell,  and  Stephen  Allen.  Previous  to 
making  the  report  in  favor  of  No.  7,  in  Chrystie  street,  they  had 
selected  a  location  in  Anthony  street,  but  the  negotiations  were 
of  a  protracted  nature.  In  September,  1836,  the  same  recom- 
mendation was  repeated,  and  a  conditional  resolution,  authoriz- 
ing the  erection  of  a  house,  waa  adopted.  In  ^November  folloiv- 
ing,  a  location  in  Chm-eh  street,  between  Duane  and  Thomas 
streets,  was  suggested  and  approved.  In  January,  1827,  the 
committee  reported  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
lots,  but  that  three  lots  in  Duane  street,  75  by  100  feet,  could  be 
purchased  for  a  site  for  the  new  school.  The  committee  were 
authorized  to  make  the  purchase,  tho  price  being  $8,300,  and  a 
right  of  dower  of  $50  per  annum.  The  Building  Committee  was 
directed  to  make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  house  on  tlie  lots, 
similar  to  'No.  8,  with  such  improvements  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient.  The  contracts  were  made  with  J.  &  J.  Bunting,  ma- 
sons, and  Israel  Macy,  carpenter,  the  whole  cost,  including  fix- 
tures, &c.,  being  $13,488.50.  On  the  13th  of  October,  Benjamin 
L.  Swan,  J.  Grmhon,  Thomas  E.  Mercein,  and  J.  II.  Taylor 
were  appointed  as  the  school  section ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
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ber,  1827,  iNo.  10  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  under 
the  care  of  Albert  De  Moiitfredy,  in  the  boys'  department,  and  . 
Eliza  J,  Cox,  in  the  girls'  department. 

In  1832,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Coit,  J.  II.  Taylor,  and  others  ap- 
plied for  the  use  of  No.  10  two  evenings  a  week,  for  a  free  even- 
ing school  for  apprentices  and  others.  The  application  was 
referred  to  the  section,  with  power. 

In  1853,  the  debts  of  the  Society  being  considerable  in 
amount,  and  a  large  school  tinder  the  care  of  the  ward  officers 
having  been  erected  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
were  induced  to  consider  the  expediency  of  selling  No.  10.  This 
was  rendered  the  more  advisable  in  consequence  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  the  dwellings  hav- 
ing given  place  to  business  establishments  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  resident  population  removed  to  other  portions  of  the  city. 

At  this  time,  the  bill  for  the  union  of  the  two  systems  of 
education — -the  Public  School  Society  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion—was pending  in  the  Legislature,  and,  after  a  full  discussion, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  sell  the  property.  The  Board  of 
Education  had  failed  to  appropriate  all  that  the  Society  required, 
and  the  floating  debt  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  the  Society  was  a  matter  of  discussion  and  anticipa- 
tion. The  Finance  Committee  were  therefore  to  take  steps 
toward  the  sale,  provided  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law.  If  the 
bill  passed,  and  received  the  Executive  signature,  the  property 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  bill  failed 
of  its  final  reading,  and  the  committee  sold  the  premises  to 
Thomas  Hope  for  $39,900,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  at  auction.  At 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  held  a  few  weeks  after  the 
sale,  the  school  bill  became  a  law,  but  too  late  to  reverse  thfe 
sale. 

Teachere :  Mr.  Albert  De  Montfredy  conducted  the  school 
until  1836,  when  N.  W.  Stan-  succeeded  him;  and,  in  1852, 
Charles  B.  Stout  became  pnncipal,  imder  whom  the  school  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Eliza  J.  Cox  remained  in  the  girls'  depart,ment  until 
1831.  She  was  succeeded  by  Harriet  E.  Phelps ;  and  the  teach- 
ers of  this  school  successively  were  Angeline  Slater,  1837; 
Maria  G.  Balsh,  1838 ;  and  Maria  F.  Savage,  1851. 
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The  Committee  on  New  Schools  recommended,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1826,  in  connection  witli  No.  10,  tlie  purchase  of  lots 
in  VVooster  street,  between  Houston  and  Bleeeker  streets.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  lots  purchased. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1827,  the  Building  Committee  was  in 
stracted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  house  similar  to  No.  10,  on 
these  lots.  At  the  meeting  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  committee 
reported  the  work  commenced.  Contracts  were  made  with  the 
builders  of  No.  10,  and  the  house  completed  and  occupied  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1828.  The  total  cost  of  the  house  and  ap- 
pointments was  $12,400. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Robert  0.  Cornell,  Eenssclaer  Ilavens, 
and  George  T.  Trimble  were  appointed  a  temporary  section  for 
No,  11.  The  school  was  organized  under  the  care  of  Joseph 
Eclden,  of  No,  5,  with  40  boye,  and  31  girls  in  charge  of  Mary 
Shourt,  On  the  1st  of  Norember,  the  number  had  increased  to 
82  boys  and  93  girls,  all  "  pay  scholai-a." 

Mr.  Belden  died  on  September  12,  1834,  and  "William  H. 
Brownne  became  principal,  and  remained  in  his  post  until  his 
death,  March  31,  IBM,  when  Michael  J.  O'Donnell  succeeded. 
During  the  early  part  of  1847,  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  transfei-red 
to  No.  5,  and  George  Moore  was  appointed  to  fill  t}ie  vacancy. 
He  serred  during  the  remaifling  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
Society. 

Miss  Shourt,  in  the  girls'  school,  was  succeeded,  in  1833,  by 
Caroline  Carpenter,  who  resigned  in  1840,  when  Sophia  Carpen- 
ter temporarily  filled  the  position,  giTing  way,  in  a  few  months, 
to  Anna  M.  Bu^ell.  Miss  Bussell  was  followed,  in  1843,  by 
Sarah  Field,  who  had  long  been  an  assistant  in  the  school,  and 
who  was  on  duty  until  the  Society  and  its  schools  were  merged 
into  the  ward  school  system. 

The  primary  department  was  organized  in  the  early  part  of 
1832. 

The  following  entry,  by  lion.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  is  on  the 
minute-book : 

Friday^  Deceml/er  8,  1837.-— I  havR  had  the  pleasure  to  visit,  to-day,  in 

•  Subsequent  to  the  sale  of  No.  10,  tlie  numbers  of  the  echoolB  weri^  altered—- 
Ko.  11  became  No.  10.     No.  18  (the  last)  became  Ko.  17. 
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company  with  my  frienda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mott,  the  Public  School  No.  11, 
and,  after  examining  the  four  departments  of  ^he  male  and  female  infant 
classes,  and  the  two  more  advanced,  my  gratification  has  been  of  the  high- 
est kind.  The  accuracy  of  reading  and  the  knowledge  of  geography  were 
,  peculiarly  striking,  as  evinced  in  hoth  hoys  and  ^rls,  and  in  an  equal  degree 
of  perfection  with  each.  The  apecimens  of  writing  were  such  as  suipassed 
any  thing  I  have  ever  hefore  seen  of  the  kind ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
tbe  schools  highly  creditable  to  both  pupils  and  teachers,  an  honor  to  the 
city,  and  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  J.  8.  BdOKraGHAM. 

A  deputation  of  clergymen  from  England  to  the  United 
States,  on  a  special  mission,  also  visited  tlie  school,  and  left  the 
following  note  in  the  minute-book : 

April  16,  1834.— Revs.  Reed  and  Mattheson,  from  England.  Much 
gratified  with  the  examination. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL   NO.   12. 

On  tlie  5th  of  February,  1830,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  comnmnication  was  received  from  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  meeting  of  citizens  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Eighth  avenue  and  Twenty-first  street,  representing  the  demand 
for  a  school  in  that  section  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  the 
communication,  a  letter  was  read  from  Gideon  Lee,  Esq.,  Alder- 
man, and  afterward  Mayor,  ui'ging  the  application,  and  pledging 
a  contribution  of  $500  toward  building  the  house.  He  also 
recommended  the  erection  of  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Third 
avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  street,  endorsing  his  proposition  with 
a  subscription  of  $500  when  it  should  be  bnilt.  The  whole 
subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Charles  Oakley,  Ovid  P.  Wells, 
R.  C.  Cornell,  and  Samuel  F.  Mott.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  locating  a  school  in  that 
vicinity,  and  also  a  now  school  between  !No3.  2  and  4,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommen- 
dations recommitted,  with  tlie  addition  of  Messrs.  TJnderhill, 
FoSj.and  Brinsmade  to  the  committee.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
the  committee  was  discharged,  and  Messrs.  Oakley,  Cornell,  and 
Mott  were  appointed  as  the  committee.  A  report  was  submitted 
by  these  gentlemen  at  the  same  meeting  in  favor  of  a  location  in 
or  near  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth  street  and  the  Eighth  ave- 
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nue.  A  subsequent  recommendation,  on  the  19th  of  July,  of 
four  lots  on  Seventeenth  street,  at  $675  eaeli,  was  approved  by 
the  boai-d,  and  the  purchase  was  ordered.  The  Property  Com- 
mittee was  directed  to  report  plans  and  estimates  for  a  building. 
A  donation  of  $200  was  made  by  George  Kapelye,  Esq.,  on  the 
price  of  the  lots.  The  plans  and  estimates  were  submitted  on 
the  28th  of  July,  and  the  committee  autliorized  to  contract  for 
the  building.  Tlie  contracts  were  made  with  J.  &  J.  Bunting, 
masons,  and  James  JRussell,  carpenter,  and  the  house  bnilt  and 
furnished  with  books,  apparatus,  &e.,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
houses,  at  a  total  cost  of  $10,878.85.  The  school  was  opened 
with  appropriate  exercises  on  the  17th  of  January,  1831,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Common  Council  and  other 
citizens,  and  daily  sessions  were  held  in  it  until  the  22d,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  iire.  An  insurance  had  been  effected  on  the 
building  and  its  fixtures,  &c.,  so  that  the  loss  to  the  Society  was 
only  about  $3,000.  On  the  ith  of  February,  the  Building  Com- 
mittee reported  the  completion  of  their  duties,  together  with  the 
fact  of  the  iire,  and  recommended  the  immediate  rebailding  of 
the  house.  The  board  approved  the  report,  and  temporary  ac- 
commodations were  provided  for  the  schools.  Jacob  P.  Bunt- 
ing, mason,  and  James  Hiissell,  carpenlei^,  rebuilt  the  house, 
which  was  completed  and  opened  on  the  29th  of  August  follow- 
ing. 

ifr.  George  Everett,  the  first  principal,  resigned  in  1834,  and 
was  followed  by  Benjamin  Wightman,  who  resigned  November 
1, 1841,  Asa  Smith  being  his  successor,  assisted  by  "William  H. 
Keuck,  afterwai'd  principal  of  No.  7,  in  Chrystie  street.  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  in  the  school  several  years  as  an  assistant,  and 
held  his  post  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Society.    * 

Miss  Fanny  F.  Greenoak,  principal  of  the  girls'  school,  was 
succeeded,  in  1836,  by  Elizabeth  Lindon,  who  resigned  in  1849, 
at  which  time  Miss  Susan  Wright  took  the  charge  of  the  school, 
in  whose  hands  it  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
1853. 

The  primary  department  was  organic,  d  July  2, 1832,  under 
the  care  of  Caroline  Carpenter. 
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Tlie  Committee  on  Locations  (1830)  recommended  one  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  between  No,  2,  in  Henry  street,  and  No.  4, 
in  Kivingtou  street.  No  further  action  was  had  at  tliat  time ; 
but  in  1832,  at  the  meeting  of  the  tj-ustees  held  on  June  8,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  review  the  question,  and  Messrs. 
James  Heard,  Swan,  Oakley,  Mott,  Fox,  and  Cornell  were 
named  for  that  duty.  In  November,  the  committee  reported  the 
purchase  of  a  location  in  Madison  street,  at  the  cost  of  $8,000 
for  four  lots  of  ground.  The  Property  Committee  also  reported 
that  contracts  had  been  mode  for  the  building.  In  May,  1833, 
Dr.  Samuel  E.  Childs,  W.  W.  Chester,  and  S.  Haff  were  ap- 
pointed section  for  No.  13,  which  was  opened  on  the  31st  of  that 
month.  The  school  M-as  organized  with  143  boys,  58  girls,  and 
156  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  department.  At  the  public 
exercises  in  the  afternoon,  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  the  Mayor,  a  portion 
of  the  Common  Council,  the  School  Commissioners,  a  portion  of 
the  trustees,  and  many  visitors,  were  present.  The  attendance 
rapidly  increased,  bo  that,  when  the  school  closed  for  vacation, 
there  were  on  register  275  boys  and  204  girls. 

The  school  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Andrew  V.  Stout, 
who  resigned  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  when  John  H.  Fanning 
entered  upon  duty,  and  filled  the  post  until  transferred  to  the 
ward  school  officers. 

Miss  Martha  Grier  was  the  first  principal  of  the  girls'  school, 
and  was  followed  by  Miss  Sophia  S.  Cornell,  in  1836,  who  re- 
signed in  1844,  and  Mary  E.  Vail  assumed  the  post.  In  1846, 
Miss  A.  Harrison  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Vail,  and  Mary  F.  English  followed 
Miss  Harrison,  in  1848.  In  1851,  Anna  M.  Marsh  entered  upon 
duty,  and  in  her  charge  the  school  was  transferred  to  its  new 
guardians,  July  29, 1853, 

Miss  Oath^ine  King  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  primary  de- 
partment. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.   14. 


The  Committee  on  Lots  and  Locations,  appointed  June  8, 
1833,  reported,  on  the  14tU  of  Peceraber,  that  they  had  pur- 
chased four  lots  of  ground  in  North  (now  Houston)  street,  near 
Norfolk,  for  $6,000.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1833,  the  Prop- 
erty Committee  reported  that  contracts  had  been  made  for  a 
building.  On  November  1,  Messrs.  Brinsmade,  E.  S.  Collins, 
and  Timothy  Hedges  were  appointed  a  temporary  section  for 
No,  14.  The  building  was  opened  on  November  4, 1833,  with 
appropriate  exorcises.  A  large  number  of  citizens  were  present, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  and  His 
Honor  Gideon  Lee,  Mayor,  and  otJiers,  On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  pupils  numbered,  boys,  180 ;  girls,  125 ;  primary  depart- 
ment, 168  ;  the  attendance  on  that  day  being  171  boys,  96  girls, 
and  64  boys  and  76  girls  in  the  primary  school. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Kennedy,  Hiram  N.  Peck,  Matthias  0.  Hal- 
sted,  William  Beach  Lawrence,  and  Thomas  McElrath  were 
appointed  permanent  section  for  No.  14.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  May,  1835,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  transferred  to  another  sec- 
tion, and  Ilamilton  Fish,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State  and 
United  States  Senator,  was  placed  on  the  section  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Mr.  Anson  Willis  was  the  first  principal  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment. He  filled  the  post  two  years,  until  1835,  when  Leonard 
Hazeltine  succeeded,  and  continued  in  charge  until  the  schools 
passed  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  C  Wynans  was  appointed  to  the  girls'  department  at 
the  organization  of  the  school,  and  discharged  her  duties  until 
1837,  when  she  was  followed  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wheaton.  This  lady 
died  in  January,  1841,  and  Sarali  A,  Bunker  succeeded  for  a  few 
months,  when,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Miss  Jane  W.  Miller 
was  placed  in  the  chair.  In  1845,  Miss  Miller  resigned,  to  take 
charge  of  Ward  School  No.  45,  in  Tweuty-fourth  street,  and 
Miss  Georgiana  Watson  became  principal.  The  school  was  in 
her  charge  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the  ward  school  officers. 

The  primary  department  was  organized  under  the  care  of 
Miss  A.  Hanks. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  KO.   15. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees  held  September  24, 
1833,  a  memorial  was  presented  from  about  forty  residents  of 
that  part  of  the  city  near  the  Third  avenue  and  between  Four- 
teenth and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  asking  for  a  sehooi  in  that  dis- 
trict. This  was  the  location  which  Hon.  Gideon  Leo  had  pre- 
viously indicated,  and  who  also  repeated  his  rec[uest  in  a  letter 
accompanying  the  memorial,  A  Committee  on  Locations  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cliarles  Oakley,  James  Hcardj 
B.  S.  Collins,  B.  L.  Swan,  and  J.  I^.  Wells ;  Wilham  W.  Fox 
was  Bubseq^uently  added  to  the  committee.  The  report  was  laid 
before  the  board  on  October  3,  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  purchase  suttabie  lots,  and  the 
Property  Committee  was  directed  tb  erect  a  house  similar  to  No. 
14,  in  Houston  street.  Four  lots  in  Twenty-seventh  street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  avenues,  were  purchased  for  $800  each. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1834,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  section  for  No,  15 :  Dr,  Samuel  R,  Childs, 
Anson  G,  Phelps,  Samuel  Demilt,  Eobert  C,  Cornell,  and  Sam- 
uel F.  Mott. 

Daniel  F,  Tieman  and  Peter  Cooper  were  members  of  the 
section  for  No.  15  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  house  was  put  under  contract,  finished,  and  dedicated  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1835.  The  following-named  membere  of  the 
board  were  present  on  the  occasion :  Messrs,  Oakley,  Murray, 
Demilt,  Childs,  Collins,  Phelps,  Baldwin,  "Wliitmore,  Day,  Hal- 
sey,  Seton,  Depeyster,  James  Heard,  and  Peck.  Appropriate 
exercises  by  pupils  of  other  schools  formed  the  principal  feature 
of  the  occasion,  with  an  address  by  Samuel  W.  Seton, 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1848,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  ex- 
tensive stables  comer  of  Third  aveime  and  Twenty-seventh 
street,  belonging  to  the  omnibus  company,  when  the  bnildings 
were  all  destroyed,  together  with  the  Methodist  chm-eh,  the  par- 
sonage, and  the  school-house.  The  loss  of  property  was  almost 
total,  only  a  portion  of  the  books,  furniture,  &c.,  being  saved. 
The  building  was  destroyed.  The  amount  of  insiu-ance  was 
$7,500,  mating  a  loss  of  |2,887.81. 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  secure  temporary 
premises,  and  apartments  in  the  Almshouse  buildings,  on  First 
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avenue  and  Twenty-eixth  street,  were  secured  and  fitted  up. 
The  schools  went  into  operation  on  the  ith  of  Decembei-.  The 
new  building  was  erected,  and  scJiool  resumed  thereia  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1849. 

William  A.  Walker,  afterward  School  Superintendent,  was 
the  first  principal  of  !N"o.  15,  and  held  the  office  until  1846,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  William  H.  Wood,  who  remained  in  charge 
of  the  school  until  after  its  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Elizabetli  Cox  organized  the  girls'  school,  but  remained 
only  a  short  time,  being  succeeded,  in  1836,  by  Caroline  T. 
Whiting,  who  was  on  duty,  and  in  whose  care  the  school  was 
transferred,  in  1853. 

The  primary  department  was  organized  in  1838,  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Louisa  Lynch. 

The  autograph  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  appears  in  the  vis- 
itors' book,  under  date  of  January  5,  1854. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL  KO.   16. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trastees  held  September  24, 
1833,  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Charles  Oakley,  James 
Heard,  B.  S.  Coihns,  B.  L.  Swan,  and  J.  N.  Wells,  was  appoint- 
ed to  select  locations  for  new  schools.  At  the  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber, William  W.  Fox  was  added  to  the  number,  and  they  were 
directed  to  select  a  location  near  the  Dry  Dock.  In  1834,  the 
same  committee  was  continued,  and  on  the  6th  of  rebruary, 
1835,  they  reported  progress,  and  were  authorized  to  purchase 
lots  in  that  pai-t  of  the  city.  At  a  special  meeting  held  at 
School  No.  5,  at  the  examination  of  that  school,  the  committee 
again  reported  progress  ;  and  on  May  1st,  a  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  location  having  retarded  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  submitted  a  report  in  favor  of  a  site  in 
Fifth  street,  and  recommending  the  purchase  of  the  lots  selected, 
at  the  price  of  $1,500  each.  The  board  adopted  the  resolution 
so  reported. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  were  interrupted  for  some 
time,  and  the  lots  were  sold  at  auction  for  $1,700  each.  The 
purchaser  held  them  at  $3,000 ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
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the  chairman  of  the  committee  reported  the  facts,  requesting 
final  instructions  s.s  to  tlie  coui-se  to  be  pursued.  The  board 
directed  the  purchase,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1836,  it  was 
reported  as  having  been  made.  On  the  5t!i  of  August,  the 
Property  Committee  was  authorized  to  erect  a  building.  On 
the  ith  of  August,  1837,  the  committee  reported  that  contracts 
had  been  made  with  James  Eiissell,  carpenter,  and  Lorenzo 
Moses,' mason,  and  that  tlie  building  was  commenced.  The 
house  was  completed,  and  opened  with  appropriate  exercises  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1838,  Messrs.  Charles  Oakley,  J.  B.  Collins, 
H.  W.  Field,  and  S.  W.  Seton  being  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, The  Mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence, 
was  present,  with  Isaac  L.  Yarian,  and  other  citizens,  the  au- 
dience being  addressed  by  the  Mayor,  and  James  I.  Eocsevelt,  Jr. 

The  school  was  organized  on  the  7th  of  May,  witli  84  boys, 
72  girls,  and  233  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  department. 
During  the  first  quarter,  the  number  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
first  returns  made  were  as  follows :  270  boys,  181  girls,  and  in 
the  primary  department,  336  boys  and  215  girls.  The  average 
attendance  was  166  boys,  115  girls,  and  in  the  primary  school, 
264  boys  and  223  girls. 

The  section  originally  appointed^for  No.  16  consisted  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  George  T.  Trimble,  Samuel  Demilt,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  James  II.  Blaisdell,  Joseph  Washburn,  Meiga  D, 
Benjamin,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Joseph  Cuetis  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  section  in 
1839,  and  so  remained  until  May,  1847,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  No,  6  (Randall's  Island),  and  Colored  School  No.  2.  Tlie  sec- 
tion adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Jtesohed,  That  we  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Curtis  from  this  section.  His  efficient  and  interesting  labors,  and  Ms  exten- 
Bive  information  in  afiairs  of  public  education,  have  made  him  extensively 
useful,  and  placed  us  and  the  public  imder  lasting  obligations  to  him. 
Though  he  will  be  lost  to  oui  section,  we  are  gratified  with  the  fact  that  hia 
services  wi!l  not  be  lost  to  the  Society  and  the  public,  and  congratulate  the 
section  to  which  he  is  transferred  on  the  acquisition  of  his  valuable  services. 

The  section  for  1844-'45  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  section,  the  time  has  arrived  that  vocal  music  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  that  this  our  wish  be  made  known  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  through  them  to  the  board. 
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Abraham  K,  Van  Vleek  organized  the  boys'  school,  and  eon- 
ducted  it  with  great  fidelity  and  success,  until  he  was  called  from 
his  labors  by  death,  in  March,  1860.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Mr. 
N.  P.  Beers,  assistant  in  No.  7,  Chrystie  street,  took  charge  of 
the  school,  and  passed  with  it  to  the  supervision  of  the  ward 
school  officers,  in  1853,  when  the  change  of  system  took  place. 

Miss  Mary  McKay  was  the  first  principal  of  the  girls'  school, 
who  remained  only  till  1840,  when  her  successor.  Miss  Fezzan 
T.  Kobbins,  followed.  Misa  liobbins  became  Mrs.  Stiles,  and 
resigned  in  1848,  when  the  vacancy  was  supplied  by  Miss  8.  J. 
Hatfield,  who  retired  in  1851,  to  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Urania 
Downs,  who  remained  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Society. 

The  primary  department  was  organized  by  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Glover  at  the  time  of  opening  the  school  in  1838. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.   17. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  exami- 
nation of  No.  4  was  held  April  10,  1838.  After  the  exercises 
wore  concluded,  the  board  held  a  meeting  to  consider  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  lots  for  a  new  school  in  Thirtecntli  street,  near  the  Sixth  ave- 
nue, to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  No,  3,  in  Hudson  street,  and 
No,  12,  in  Sevenfoenth  street.  The  Committee  on  locations 
were  directed  to  purchase  the  lots  recommended,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  defect  in  the  title,  the  negotiations  were  suspended. 

In  Pebruary,  1843,  the  sections  of  Nos.  3  and  12  reported 
that  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  new  building  to  relieve 
their  overcrowded  condition  ;  and  the  board,  at  the  meeting  held 
on  the  Sth  of  May,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  power.  A  sub-committee  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed, and  after  examining  a  number  of  locations,  the  report 
recommended  the  purchase  of  fonr  lots  in  Thirteenth  street,  near 
Seventli  avenue,  each  25  feet  by  103  ft.  3  in.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  and  the.  Property  Committee  reported 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  house,  which  were  also  adopted. 
The  committee   were   authorized  to   close  the   contracts  with 
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James  Russellj  carpentei',  and  Lorenzo  Moses,  mason.  The 
Building  Committee  consisted  of  Linus  W.  Stevens,  B.  E.  Win- 
throp,  and  Thompson  Price;. 

On  the  20t]i  of  November,  the  following  gentlemen  organ- 
ized as  section  No.  17  :  Tloyd  Smith,  Hamilton  Murray,  Fred- 
erick Havemejer,  Benjamin  Ellis,  and  John  E.  Ilurd.  The  liret 
three  named  were  elected  to  the  hoard  on  the.  3d  of  November, 
and  assigned  to  that  section, 

Benjamin  Ellis  and  John  E.  Hurd  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Opening,  and  the  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made.  The  honso  was  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
the  boys'  school  was  organized,  and  the  building  appropriately 
dedicated  on  the  4th  of  January,  1844.  Col.  William  L.  Stone 
and  Benjamin  Ellis  made  addre^es  on  the  occasion.  The  gii'ls' 
school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pnpila  on  the  next  day, 
and  organized  and  went  into  operation  on  the  8th  of  the  month. 
On  the  1st  of  February  there  were  in  attendance  242  boys  and 
220  girls. 

Mr.'  Marvin  W.  Fox  organized  the  boys'  school,  and  sus- 
tained it  until  the  time  of  his  resignation,  August  1, 1852,  when 
Arthur  Murphy  succeeded,  and  continued  it  until  the  change  of 
system  was  made. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Kierstcd  was  appointed  principal  of  the  girls' 
department,  where  she  remained  till  1845,  when  she  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  hy  Miss  H.  M.  Mackenzie,  in  whose  charge  ■ 
it  passed  to  the  care  of  the  ward  school  officers. 

The  following  entjy,  by  John  Inmau,  appears  on  the  minute- 
book  of  the  primary  department ; 

January  27, 1845.— Visited  tie  school  for  the  first  time,  and  rleriyed  par- 
ticular gratification  from  seeing  the  neatness  of  appearance  and  apparent 
enjoyment  of  the  little  onea  in  their  exereises.  The  seliool  appears  to  be 
admirably  conducted. '  Johm  Inman. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL   NO.   18. 


Tlie  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  in  1840,  was 
thinly  settled,  and  the  wants  of  the  district  were  supplied  by 
Primary  School  No.  21,  which  was  provided  with  accommoda^ 
tions  in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Forty-fii-at 
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street.  The  population,  however,  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  necessity  for  increased  facilities,  and  adapted,  to  a  more 
advanced  class  of  children,  became  apparent.  Tlie  section  of 
No,  12,  in  Seventeenth  street,  had  some  discussion  on  the  expe- 
diency of  opening  a  new  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortieth 
street.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  board, 
held  September  T,  1843,  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  section 
No.  12  was  read,  ashing  for  the  opening  of  a  school  of  a  liig;hei- 
grade  than  a  primary.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committei', 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Murray,  Hurd,  and  Demilt.  The  commit- 
tee reported  in  October,  recommending  that  the  basement  of  the 
church  corner  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Forty-third .  street,  then 
building,  and  which  had  been  hired  by  tlie  Pnmary  School  Com- 
mittee, be  hired  by  the  Executive  Committee ;  that  a  girls'  school 
be  opened  therein,  under  a  suitable  teacher  and  assistsmts ;  that 
Primary  No.  21,  in  Forty-first  street,  be  changed  to  a  school  for 
boys,  and  regularly  organized ;  that  they  be  known  as  Public 
School  No.  18,  and  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose, 

■  These  recommendations  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  John  R. 
Hui-a,  J.  W.  Howe,  Joseph  Curtis,  and  Linns  W.  Stevens  were 
appointed  said  committee.  The  proper  arrangements  were 
made,  and  the  schools  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  scholare 
early  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  boys'  school  was  organized  on  the  14th  of  May,  undet" 
James  A.  Ferguson,  in  the  Methodist  church  in  Forty-first  street, 
near  Seventh  avenue.  The  gii'ls'  school  was  organized  tiie  same 
day,  in  the  Baptist  church  cornei'  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Forty- 
third  street,  under  Amelia  Kierated.  Mr.  Samuel  "VV.  Seton 
made  an  address  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  early  part  of  18i5,  the  demand  for  increased  school 
accommodations  became  so  urgent,  that  the  section  pressed  upon 
the  Board  of  Trustees  the  inevitable  duty  of  erecting  a  school- 
building.  At  the  meeting  of  the  section  held  on  May  12,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  authorizing  an  application  to  the  hoard  ;  and 
one  of  the  section  reported  that  he  had  secured  the  refusal  of 
four  lots  of  ground  in  Forty-seventh  street,  until  the  Ist  of  Juno 
following,  at  the  price  of  $1,900. 

The  Board  of  Trnstees  approved  of  the  measure,  hut  as  the 
state  of  the  funds  made  it  of  doubtful  expediency  to  appropriate 
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the  money  at  that  time,  a  committee  was  appointed,  who  report- 
ed in  favor  of  raising  $25,000  by  mortgage  of  property  of  the 
Society.  This  course  was  adopted,  and  the  means  provided. 
On  the  5th  of  February,  1846,  the  Executive  Committee  author- 
ized the  Property  Committee  to  issue  proposals  for  estimates, 
.and  close  contracts  for  the  house  as  soon  as  they  should  be  in- 
formed by  the  treasurer  that  the  money  had  been  secured. 

The  building  was  opened  for  the  registry  of  pupils  on  Mon- 
day, November  9, 18i6  ;  and  on  the  16th,  the  pnblic  dedicatory 
exercises  were  held  in  the  primary  department.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Samuel  W.  Seton  and  William  Oland  Bourne. 

The  erection  of  this  edifice  gave  rise  to  the  question  relative 
to  the  power  of  the  Public  School  Society  to  erect  new  liouses, 
and  it  occasioned  much  anxiety ;  for  it  was  a  test  question  which 
vitally  affected  its  existence  as  an  institution.  Wlien  its  power 
of  expansion  ceased  and  its  limits  became  circumscribed,  another 
and  contemporaneous  system  could  not  fail  to  absorb  it  by  its 
overshadowing  growth  and  patronage.  The  question  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  Society  to  Public  School  No. 
18,  but  further  expansion  was  denied.  This  was,  therefore,  the 
last  school-building  erected  by  the  Society. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1847,  the  primary  department  in  this 
school  was  organized  with  117  pupils  of  both  sexes,  withdrawn 
from  the  upper  departments.  In  October,  1848,  the  number  of 
pnpils  had  increased  to  177,  and  in  October,  1851,  there  were 
436  in  attendance. 

Mr.  James  A.  Ferguson,  the  first  principal  in  the  boys' 
school,  remained  until  the  1st  of  February,  1851,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  "Wilham  T.  Graff,  in  whose  care  the  school  contin- 
ued until  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Amelia  Kiersted,  who  organized  the  girls'  department 
at  the  original  location  in  the  church,  continued  in  uninteiTupted 
service  until  the  change  of  system  took  place,  by  wliich  the  Boai'd 
of  Education  became  the  guardian  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Miss  C,  C.  Cowen  was  the  first  principal  of  the  primary  de- 
partment. 

[Note. — The  original  numbers  of  the  echoola  arc  retaned  in  thia  chapter.  By  the 
Bale  of  No.  10,  in  Duane  Street,  the  numbera  of  the  remaming  sehocils  were  changed, 
and  So,  18  became  No.  17,  nuder  which  enumeration  the  achoola  passed  to  the  Board 
of  EdueaUon,  After  the  transfer  the  numbei'sof  the  Wiini  Schools  were  also  changed 
as  required  by  the  law,  and  Ward  School  No.  I  became  No.  18,  and  othors  followed  in 
their  proper  sv '- 
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Of  the  Law  Commitl-ee  of  the  Common  Council,  to  inhom  teere  referred  the 
PetUwns  of  Trustees  of  Church  Sehooh  for  Participation  in  tJte  Bidri- 
lution  of  the  School  Fund. 

[The  law  of  November  19, 1834,  gave  to  the  Common  Council  the  power 
to  appoint  ten  commisaionera  of  common  schools,  and  to  designate  the  insti- 
tutions whieli  should  be  the  recipients  of  the  school  money.  The  trustees 
of  SL  Patriot's  and  Bt.  Peter's  Homan  Catholic  schools,  the  Methodist,  and 
other  chnrch  schools,  submitted  their  petitions  for  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
portionment to  these  schools,  which  were  referred  to  the  Law  Committee, 
together  with  the  fourth  section  of  the  law.  On  the  38th  of  April,  1835, 
the  committee  submitted  their  report,] 

The  Committee  on  Laws,  to  whom  were  referred  the  fourth  section  of 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  ot  this  State,  relating  to  common  schools  in  the 
ciij  of  New  York,  paased  the  19th  of  Kovember,  1824 ;  the  memorials  of 
the  trustees  of  the  charity  schools  attached  to  the  Keformed  Dntch  Church 
of  the  city  of  New  Tork ;  of  the  trustees  of  the  First  Protestant  Episcopal 
charity  school  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  praying  respectively  for  a  participation  in  the  com- 
m  hi  flin  i  1  also  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the 
F  Shis  t  on  the  distribution  of  the  said  liind,  proposing  a 
h  th  t  tution  of  that  Society,  so  as  to  admit  cliildren  of  all 

I  ose    t    th  h    Is,  fur  a  compensation  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per 

qu  rt      w   h  p  w     to  remit  in  proper  cases,  kkport  ; 

Th  t  tl         bj    t    eferred  to  them  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  this  com- 

m       y  I  it  does,  the  high  and  essential  interests  of  education 

d    f  p  W     b  lence  in  their  application  to  the  numerous  poor  chil- 

dre      f  ty      The  varions  institutions  which  have  been  established  for, 

h  1    t  k      from  the  best  of  motives  the  relief  of  this  portion  of 

h  !  t    t     h        been  represented  before  youi  committee ;   and  their 

esp    t        1    m    t       participation  respectively  in  the  public  bounty  have 

be         g  1        th    p  rt  of  their  delegates,byall  the  obligations  and  motives 
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which  could  be  drawn  from  the  aourcea  of  piety  aad  philanthropy,  and  with 
all  the  force  and  energy  of  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  and  the  most 
cogent  argument. 

These  discussions  have  instructed  your  committee,  and  have,  at  the  same 
time,  proved  the  depth  of  talent,  the  eminent  virtue,  and  the  laudable  pub- 
lic spirit  Which  distingubh  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  deservedly  take 
the  lead  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  and  especially  that 
of  the  poor  and  destitute  among  the  rising  generation. 

These  institutions  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  churches  and  religious 
societies,  many  of  which  maintain  charity  schools ;  and,  on  the  other,  of 
societies  whose  members  are  of  different  religious  persuasions,  and  whose 
exclusive  object  is  the  gratuitous  instmction  of  the  poor. 

On  the  part  of  the  churches,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  charity 
schools  are  of  long  standing,  and  have  heretofore  received  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Legislature ;  that  the  children  are  taught  in  them  the  branches  of  a 
plain,  ordinary  education,  with  little  or  no  difference  as  to  efficiency  when 
compared  with  the  other  institutions,  and  in  support  of  this,  they  offer  to 
submit  them  to  a  fair  examination ;  and  it  is  superadded,  with  much  empha- 
sis, that,  in  these  schools,  the  children  receive  also  the  advantages  of  re- 
ligious instruction. 

On  this  latter  subject  it  is  urged,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  advocates  of 
the  churches,  that  for  this  they  receive  no  compensation ;  and,  ia  the  second, 
that  religion  is  the  best  and  only  foundation  of  all  private  happiness,  of  all 
sound  morality,  and  of  all  capacity  for  public  usefulness ;  and,  in  answer  to 
the  charge  of  efforts  on  their  part  to  promote  sectarian  influence,  they  deny 
that  such  is  their  intended  object;  and  they  further  reply  and  explain,  that 
religion  cannot  exist  but  according  to  some  specific  form  and  system  ;  that 
no  religious  sentiment  can  be  advanced  except  of  the  most  general  nature, 
about  which  professing  Christians  will  not  differ;  and  that  the  objection 
would  exclude  all  practical  religious  instruction  whatsoever,  since  religion 
must  be  presented  in  some  definite  shape,  or  it  can  hardly  find  access  to  the 
heart;  and  become  influential  on  the  conduct.  And  it  has,  in  turn,  been 
argued,  "  Show  me  a  man  of  no  teet,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  of  no 
religion,"  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  community  of  conscientious  secta- 
rians, than  a  community  of  nothingarians.  And  it  ia  further  added,  that 
the  children  attached  to  the  charity  schools  are  habitually  instructed  in  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  not  only  by  causing  them  to  be  tept  out  of  the 
streets,  and  to  be  removed  from  the  temptations  and  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  there  exposed,  hut  by  causing  them  to  go  to  church,  and  to  engage 
in  the  duties  of  that  sacred  day. 

It  is  further  insisted  by  the  churches,  that  they  and  the  lay  corporations 
together  are  the  only  associations  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  instnicting 
the  poor  of  this  city ;  and  that,  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  as  it  now 
stands,  each  will  alike  be  subject  to  a  constant  and  wholesome  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Common  Conncil.  They  . 
further  contend  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  church  establishment  grow- 
ing out  of  the  assistance  they  wish  to  receive  from  this  fund,  which  will  fall 
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far  short  of  a  »apport,  and  that  the  rendering  of  such  asmtance  only  is  differ- 
ent aUogether  from  endowing  or  entmsting  them  with  public  funds,  without 
a  definite  and  specified  otgect.  Under  this  head,  it  is  maintained  that  no 
'  danger  is  felt  by  the  General  or  State  Government  from  the  growth  of  cleri- 
cal influence,  or  of  ita  tendency  to  church  establishments,  as  the  employment 
of  chaplains  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  also  in  the  State  Legislatures,  is  still  continued  with  the  general  appro- 
bation. The  instance  of  the  employment  of  a  chaplain  by  this  board  is  also 
mentioned,  to  prove  that  no  such  apprehension  is  here  entertained.  It  is 
urged,  further,  that  the  State  has  heretofore  directed  the  division  of  thi? 
fimd  among  the  chnrches  maintaining  charity  schools,  and  the  other  lay 
corporations,  as  the  former  wish  it  still  to  continue  to  be  divided.  That  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  has  heretofore  made  to  churches  considerable 
grants,  and  a  prominent  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  donation  of  $4,000  to 
one  of  the  chnrches  of  this  city  (sec.  37,  p.  144) ;  and  a  further  and  general 
argument  is  drawn,  favorable  to  the  high  literary  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions of  the  clergy  of  our  country,  from  the  fact  that  in  very  many,  if  not  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances,  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning  are  chosen  from  that  body  by  the  general  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  community  at  large. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  that  children  ought  to  he  instructJjd  in  cate- 
chisms and  forms  of  religion  at  home,  as  is  the  case  with  those  taught  in  the 
ordinary  pay  schools,  they  insist  that  the  situation  of  poor  children,  such  as 
are  taught  iu  the  free  and  charity  schools,  does  not  admit  of  instruction  at 
home  on  any  subject  that  is  useful,  much  less  that  of  religion  in  any  form; 
and  they  say  that  the  trustees  of  the  free  schools,  conscious  of  this,  do  teach 
the  children  under  their  care  amne  religion,  but  of  that  kind  and  in  that 
degree  which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  views  of  numerous  and  influential 
sects  of  Christiaus.  And  on  the  subject  of  the  prevalence  of  sectarianism, 
and  the  common  anxiety  to  extirpate  it,  it  has  been  very  strenuously  insisted 
that,  should  either  of  the  lay  corporations  have  the  entire  benefit  of  this 
fund,  the  so  umch  apprehended  effects  of  sectarian  jealousy  and  animosity 
would  soon  be  esperienccd  by  that  body,  and  that  its  members  would  be- 
come the  subjects,  and  its  place  of  meeting  be  transformed  into  the  arena, 
of  their  baneful  operations.  Assuming,  therefore,  what  ia  predicted  ot 
them,  the  delegates  of  the  churches  contend  that  this  sectarian  tendency,  if 
it  be  an  evil,  is  now  kept  within  reasonable  limits  by  encouraging  all 
religious  denominations ;  whereas,  by  placing  its  now  divided  forees  into  a 
more  concentrated  form,  its  native  intensity  would  be  excited,  and  the  con- 
sequences would  be  fatal  to  the  body  or  the  association  which  it  might 

These  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  reasons  on  which  the  claims  of 
the  chnrches  are  rested  for  a  participation  in  this  fund. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  behalf  of  those  institutions  not  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical description,  but  formed  out  of  all  religious  persuasions  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  insisted  that  the  common  school  fund  will  soon  become  of  very 
large  amount,  and  the  annual  distributioa  be  consequently  greatly  increased. 
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And  it  13  asked,  Shall  such  a  portion  of  the  public  monejs  be  placed  in  any 
degree  unilet  clerical  influence  ?  A  proposition  to  tax  tbe  people  for  the 
support  of  religion,  it  is  said,  would  never  have  been  auataJned  tj  the  Con- 
vention of  1777,  nor  by  that  of  1831 ;  and  the  Common  Coflncil  is  now' 
called  upon  officially  to  act,  as  those  bodies  would  have  acted  had  they  been 
called  upon  to  settle  this  question.  The  churches,  it  is  alleged,  ought  not 
to  participate  in  this  flind,  because  it  would  be  in  violation  of  that  rule  of 
civil  policy  admitted  to  be  prevalent,  which  forbids  all  connection  between 
matters  of  Church  and  those  of  State,  and  upon  which  the  fourth  section  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  present  Constitution,  and  which  is  reenacted  from 
the  old,  is  founded,  forbidding  any  minister  of  the  gospel  from  holding  any 
civil  or  military  office. 

It  is  strongly  contended  that  the  trustees  of  churches  are  irresponsible 
to,  and  independent  of,  any  civil  authority,  being  appointed  not  by  a  spe- 
cial law  of  the  legislature,  but  by  their  own  act,  under  the  general  law  for 
the  incorporation  of  religious  societies.  That  this  state  of  irresponsibility 
and  independence  is  calculated  to  produce  relaxation  in  discipline,  and  an 
enfeebled  attention  on  their  part  to  the  minute  and  perplexing  business  of 
education ;  and  that,  as  to  this  branch  of  their  duties,  there  is  no  control 
over  them  whatsoever. 

That  part  of  this  fund  is  raised  by  tai,  and  to  derote  any  portion  of  it, 
so  that  hy  possibility  it  may  be  turned  into  sectarian  channels,  would  he  to 
compel  one  portion  of  the  community,  without  their  consent,  to  become  the 
supporters  of  the  religious  opinions  of  others.  That  to  pay  teachers  of  sec- 
tarian schools  out  of  this  fund,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to  pay  the 
clergymen  of  the  congregations ;  and  that  sectarian  purposes  may  be  equally 
promoted  by  teaching  children  as  by  maintaining  clergymen. 

That,  when  it  ia  maintained  that  religion  is  taught  in  the  charity  schools, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  catechisms  and  confessions  of  the  churches 
are  taught,  and  that,  though  religious  creeds  and  dogmas  are  equally  toler- 
ated by  the  law,  it  hy  no  means  follows  that  all  are  equally  true  and  equally 
entitled  to  support ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  all  be  true  and 
equally  entitled  to  support,  since  some  are  directly  opposed  and  contradic- 
tory to  the  others.  It  ia  further  maintained,  that  one  system  or  the  other 
must  be  the  best,  and  entitled  to  a  preference ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  a 
religious  education  be  the  best,  and  entitled  to  such  preference -as  relates  to 
this  fund,  the  institutions  promoting  and  inculcating  it  ought  tu  be  estab- 
lished, and  every  other  prostrated  and  condemned. 

That  churches  and  religious  societiea  have  ni  common  standard,  no  com- 
mon principle,  and  can  bo  subjected  to  no  common  superintendence  or 
inspection ;  and  that  the  school  fund  which  is  founded  on  taxation  and 
public  bcome,  shall  be  applied  ludiscnminately  to  the  support  of  all  hold- 
ing such  conflicting  and  irreconcdahle  tenets,  it  will  follow,  not  only  that 
error  will  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  with  truth,  and  receive  at  least  an 
equal  share  of  support  with  it,  but  that  it  will  produce  an  unequal,  and 
consequently  unjust  hearing  on  different  members  of  the  same  community. 
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who  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  this  as  to  the  other  public  bur- 
It  ia  mtuntaiced  that  religious  societies  do  not  admit  of  visitations  as 
snch ;  and  in  reply  to  any  proposed  discrimination  between  the  chnrches  or 
their  schools,  it  ia  said  that  any  pi-ovision  in  favor  of  one  must  be  founded 
on  a  principle  which,  in  its  operation,  will  admit  all  alike— the  long-estab- 
lished with  the  one  of  yesterday— the  one  venerable  for  its  antiquity  and  its 
well-acquired  reputation  for  piety  and  usefulness,  with  another  which  may 
be  the  offepring  of  cupidity  and  apecnlation,  and  nnder  the  direction  of  an 
individual  of  questionable  morality,  and  set  up  for  the  very  purpose  of  dep- 
redating on  the  public  charity  and  munificence,  and,  consequently,  on  the 
hard  earnings  of  the  people,  which  are  the  sources  of  that  charity  and  mu- 
nificence. On  the  subject  of  aiding  in  the  support  of  churches,  which,  it  is 
contended,  results  from  the  late  law,  and  the  practice  imder  it,  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  true  religion  requires  and  admits  of  no  aid  from  the  secular 
power ;  that  her  only  resources  are  £i:om  heaven,  and  the  contributions  of 
willing  hearts ;  that  she  seeks  only  for  protection,  and  not  for  support ;  and 
that  the  arm  of  the  State,  though  strong,  has  no  potency  or  legitimate  con- 
trol beyond  such  protection. 

These  propositions,  it  is  contended,  are  unanswerable  in  themselves,  and 
derive  great  strength  from  the  example  of  every  other  county  in  this  State 
n  school  fund  is  confined  in  its  application  to  the  pnrposea 
ir  literary  education  alone,  and  is  not  permitted  to  receive  the 
least  share  of  religious  or  clerical  influence  in  its  distribution ;  and  ahio  from 
the,  examples  of  some  of  our  eister  States,  who,  in  the  recent  revision  of 
their  constitutions,  have  severally  atnick  from  these  instruments  the  pro- 
vision formerly  incorporated  in  them,  favorable  to  ecclesiastical  participa- 
tion in  similar  funds  in  these  States. 

And  it  is  further  contended  that,  on  this  very  subject,  we  are  admon- 
iahed  and  instructed  by  an  act  which  paased  the  Assembly  (though  not  the 
Senate  of  this  State)  in  the  year  1824,  founded  on  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  that  body,  in  which  the  committee  state  that  "  the  city  of  New  York  is 
the  only  part  of  the  State  where  the  school  fund  is  at  all  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  religious  societies.  This  fund  is  considered  by  your  committee 
pui'ely  of  a  civil  character,  and  therefore  it  ought  never,  in  their  opinion,  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  any  corporation  or  set  of  men  who  are  not  directly 
amenable  to  the  constituted  civil  authorities  of  the  Govemmeut,  and  bound 
to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  public."  And  that  committee  more  than 
intimate  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  he  "  a  violation  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  legislation  to  allow  the  funds  of  the  State,  rmsed  by  a  tax  on 
the  citizens,  designed  for  civil  purposes,  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  any 
religious  corporation," 

In  regard  to  icli^oua  instruction,  it  is  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  civU 
or  lay  corporations,  that  they  cause  to  he  communicated,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bible  Society,  who  publish  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  such 
precepts,  in  the  form  of  reading-lessons  and  catechisms,  in  the  original  lan- 
guid of  the  Bible,  on  such  interesting  and  familiar  subjects  of  human  duty 
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and  obligations  as  children  can  best  comprehend.  And  as  to  the  ^edfic 
or  eectarian  forms  of  religion,  they  leave  them  to  be  communicated  by  the 
pareQts  or  guardians  ^t  home,  or  by  the  churches  or  Sunday  Bchools,  to 
which  it  b  their  constant  wish  aud  direction  that  the  children  may  be  sent. 

It  ia  farther  maintained  that,  if  the  system  which,  until  lately,  was  tol- 
erated in  this  city,  should  now  be  revived  and  perpetuated,  the  consequence 
will  be  a  continued  and  more  successful  rivalry  tLan  heretofore,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  old,  settled,  and  well-conducted  churches,  but  by  others  which 
may  be  set  on  foot  to  discover  which  can  obtain  the  greatest  number  of 
scholars  on  th«i  re^stera,  and  to  whose  principal  object  the  business  of  in- 
structing and  training  up  poor  children  will  be  altogether  subsidiary ;  and 
that,  while  these  will  be  depredating  on  this  fund,  which  is  designed  for  the 
most  beneficent  purposes,  the  free  schools,  which  have  been  unparalleled  in 
their  useful  efl'ects  upon  the  poor,  will  fall  into  decay,  and  become  utterly 


In  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  on  this  side  of  the  question,  it  is 
stated  that,  before  the  existence  of  the  common  school  fund,  the  charity 
schools  flourished  aud  increased,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to 
have  the  same  success  from  the  liberality  of  their  Mends  and  patrons.  That 
the  free  schools  will  be  open  for  those  children  who  may  be  left  without  a 
charity  school,  should  the  churches  not  be  permitted  hereafter  to  participatJi 
in  tliia  fund ;  that  the  instances  of  such  destitution  are  not  likely  to  be 
numerous;  and  that,  at  all  events,  a  greater  number  of  poor  children  will 
be  instructed  in  the  free  schools  alone,  than  are  instructed  in  all  the  institu- 
tions at  present  partaking  of  this  fund^  in  consequence  of  the  more  concen- 
trated and  successful  efforts  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  by  the  erec- 
tion of  such  huildinga  and  the  employment  of  such  teachers  as  may  be 
required,  if  the  comnion  school  fund  shall  be  appropriated  and  expended  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  them. 

And- it  is  added,  that  the  following  are  among  the  further  results  which 
may  be  expected  from  this  mode  of  distribution ; 

First,  an  increased  economy  in  the  expenditure  and  use  of  the  public 
moneys,  arising  form  the  singleness  of  the  object  to  which  they  will  be 
devoted,  whereby  the  greatest  quantity  of  good  may  be  expected  from  the 
smallest  amount  of  means. 

Second,  the  utmost  expedition  in  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge 
by  the  poor  children  at  laige,  and  in  all  sections  of  our  city,  by  reason  of 
the  highly-improved  methods  which  are  established,  and  the  excellent 
teachers  which  are  employed  in  the  free  schools. 

Third,  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  rule,  govemment,  and  branches  of 
instruction  which  will  be  pursued  in  the  public  seminaries,  than  can  be 
expected  at  present  iu  the  diversified  and  variously  conducteij  schools  of  the 
churches  and  other  societies. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  urged  by  the  lay,  in  opposition  to  the 
religious  societies,  why  the  latter  should  be  excluded,  and  the  former  alone 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 

Tour  committee  have  thus,  with  the  single  desire  of  truth,  laid  before 
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the  Common  Council  the  result  of  their  inquirits,  and  the  substance  of  tiie 
communications  that  have  been  made  to  them. 

la  the  performance  of  this  duty,  tliey  liave  felt  all  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  the  task  assigned  to  them ;  and  while  they  would  willingly 
have  retired  from  the  appointment,  and  do  each  iodiyidually  wish  that  the 
Legislature  had  passed  the  necessary  law  on  this  subject,  on  the  recent 
application  to  them  for  that  purpose,  yet  your  committee  cannot  permit 
themselves  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  the  course  of  public  duty,  when  that 
course  is  plainly  manifest  to  their  understandings.  Your  committee  will  not 
conceal  either  their  own  private  and  personal  wishes  at  the  commencement 
of  their  duties,  that  the  well-organized  churches  and  religious  societies  in 
our  city  might  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  reception  of  a  part  of  this 
fund  as  heretofore ;  but  the  weight  of  the  argument,  as  urged  before  them, 
and  which  they  have  endeavored  to  condenst;  in  this  report,  and  the  estab- 
lished constitutional  and  political  doctrines  ivhich  have  a  bearing  on  tbis 
question,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  constituents  at  large 
of  this  board,  require,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  common 
school  fund  should  be  distributed  for  civil  purposes  only,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  a  religions  or  sectarian  description. 

As  to  the  existing  institutions  among  whiih  it  is  now  divided,  the  Com- 
mon Council  will  give  to  the  reasons  and  arguments  which  have  been  stated, 
such  weight  as  they  may  deserve,  on  the  decision  of  th  q  t  n  whether 
they  in  general  ought  to  participate  in  the  divisicn  f  a,  fund  1  w  n  part 
like  the  present,  from  the  people,  by  taxation. 

But  it  would  seem  to  your  committee  to  be  a  d  partn  f  m  the  most 
ordinary  prudence,  to  permit  such  religious  aociet  es  a  ght  h  reafter 
spring  up  and  choose  to  add  to  their  establislinieiits  a  ba  ty  sch  1  to  par- 
take indiscriminately  of  this  fund*  since  neither  the  h  1  f  tl  r  man- 
agers and  conductors,  nor  the  object  which  such  t  es  m  j,!  t  1  ave  in 
view,  could  now  be  tbreseen  or  apprehended.  And  th  g  t  d  con- 
stitutional barriers,  and  the  modes  of  thinking  of  u  t  b  f  e  men- 
tioned, are  conclusive,  in  the  opinion  of  jour  com  It  wl  j  any  one 
church  or  religious  society  now  established,  hnwev  llaiy  merito- 
rious, equally  with  all  others,  should  be  excluded  f  m  a  part  ]  tion  in 
this  fund. 

In  regard  to  the  project  contained  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Free-School  Society,  proposing  a  change  in  their  constitu- 
tion, your  committee  have  concluded,  as  it  wnuld  require  an  application  to 
the  Legislature  before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the  present 
session  is  probably  too  far  advanced  for  that  purpose,  to  recommend  that  it 
be  laid  on  the  table  for  further  consideration. 

On  the  main  subject  referred  to  your  committee,  thej  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  accompanying  draft  of  an  ordinance  to  the  consideration  of  Uia 
Common  Council.  Eospcctfully  submitted, 

s.  cowdret, 
Tbomas  Boltoh, 
E.  W.  KiSG. 
46 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Eomaa  Catholic  churches,  held  at  Bt. 
Peter's  Church,  Barclay  street,  February  17, 1840  (see  page  179),  a  petition 
to  the  Common  Council  was  adopted,  whicli  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Assistant  Aldermen  on  March  3,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety submitted  a  remonstrance.  On  the  16th  of  fSaicb,  the  Hebrew  congre- 
gation in  Crosby  street,  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  presented  a 
petition  for  school  money,  ttemonstrances  were  presented  from  Lockwood 
Smith  and  309  others ;  William  Holmes  and  01  others ;  the  Public  School 
Society,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
churches.  On  March  80,  a  remonstrance  was  presented  from  the  East  Broome 
street  Baptist  Church,  and  from  S.  Devereaux  and  others.  On  April  13,  the 
remonstrance  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  presented.  These 
papers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Schools,  who 
reported  April  27th.] 

DOCUMENT   NO.   80. 

IOAUD  of  ASMSTAST  ALDEUiyN,  April  27,  IMO. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Schools,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Churches 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys  to  the 
schools  attached  to  said  churches.  Presented  by  Mr.  Dodge.  Adopted, 
and  two  thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  the  accompanying  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 

Edwabd  Patterson,  Clei-h 


The  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Schools  of  the  Beard  of  Assist- 
ants, to  whom  were  referred  the  petitions  of  the  tnistees  and  members  of  the 
several  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  said  city,  and  the  Hebrew  congregation  in  Crosby  street, 
for  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  school  moneys  to  the  schools 
attached  to  said  churches  or  conj^egations ;  and  to  whom  were  also  referred 
the  resolutions  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  of  other  societies  and  indiTiduals, 
against  making  such  appropriations,  respectfully  befobt  : 

The  subject-matter  referred  to  your  committee  is  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, not  only  as  regards  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  petitioners,  but 
as  it  affects  the  great  cause  of  public  education,  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  people  at  large,  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  existing  system  of 
public  ttuti  alth  q  mtf  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State.  Fully  mp  d  w  tl  th  m  gmt  de  of  the  questions  involved,  the 
committ      p         d  1  to  th  m     t        of  the  subject  with  an  anxious 

desire  t         1        n  pi  t    ju  t  11  t    advance  the  interests  of  the  pub- 

lic, anl       t      1  th     b      fits     f      1  n   to  the  utmost  possible   limit. 

Knowi      thtmyljt  dbya  large  and  respectable  por-" 
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tion  of  our  citizens  against  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  attd  tliat  much 
excitement  existed  among  the  petitioners,  and  in  the  pablic  mind  generally, 
upon  the  subject,  the  committee  deemed  it  their  duty  to  give  all  parties  an 
opportunity  of  fully  and  thoroughly  discussing  the  merits  of  the  question 
hefore  them.  For  this  purpose,  public  notice  was  ^ven  that  the  committee 
would  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject,  on  the  13th  day  of 
Marcli,  in  the  chamber  of  this  board,  and  all  who  felt  interested  ■were  in- 
vited to  attend.  The  petitioners  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  meeting,  by  a  commits 
tee  of  three  gentlemen  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  Public  School  Soci- 
ety, one  If  the  remonstrant  parties,  slBo  appeared  by  ft  committee. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  fiilly  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  at  this 
meeting.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  both  the  parties  who  appeared  had 
every  opportunity  of  stating  their  views  to  the  committee,  and  that  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  had.  On  the  part  of  the  petitioners  who 
appeared,  it  was  stated  that  there  were,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  seven 
Roman  Catholta  churches,  each  of  which  maintained  a  free  school,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  attached  to 
their  respective  congr^ations.  This,  it  appears,  is  the  primary  object  in 
establishing  the  schools ;  though  the  children  of  persons  attached  to  other 
religious  denominations  are  not  excluded,  and  do,  in  fact,  attend  them.  It 
was  further  stated  that  no  religious  test  or  qualification  was  requisite  to 
admission,  and  that  no  means  were  used  to  alter  the  religious  views  of  the 
child  of  a  person  not  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church.  This  statement, 
your  committee  have  no  doubt,  is  correct. 

Objection  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  petitioners,  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  now  existing  and  supported  from  the  school  fund,  on  the  ground 
that  no  religious  instruction  was  communicated  there ;  or,  if  any  was  given, 
it  was  of  a  character  which  reflected  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  latter  branch  of  this  objection  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the 
Public  School  Society. 

The  petitioners  who  appeared  also  contended  that  they  contributed,  in 
common  with  all  other  citizens  who  were  tased  for  the  purpose,  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  that  they  were  therefore  enti- 
tled to  participate  in  its  advantages ;  that  now  they  received  no  benefit  from 
the  fUnd,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  Catholic  churches  could  not  con- 
scientiously send  their  children  to  schools  in  which  the  religious  doctrines 
of  their  fathers  were  exposed  to  ridicule  or  censure.  The  truth  and  justice 
of  the  first  branch  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  questioned.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  latter  part  of  the  argument,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  books 
or  exercises  of  any  kind  in  the  public  schools  reflecting  on  the  Catholic 
Church,  was,  as  is  hereinbefore  stated,  denied  hy  the  School  Society. 

On  the  part  of  the  Public  School  Society,  it  was  contended  that  any  ap- 
propriation of  the  school  money  to  any  religious  denomination,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  children  of  that  denomination,  was  foreign  to  the  design 
of  the  common  school  system  as  organized  by  law,  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions. 
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It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that,  in  the  ai^ument,  it  was  admitted,  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  petitioners,  that,  in  the  schools  attached  to  their 
churches,  religious  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  would  be  given 
after  the  usnal  school  hours,  with  the  understanding  that  no  child  would  be 
required  to  attend  at  that  iime  without  the  approval  of  the  parents. 

The  preceding  ia  a.  brief  abstract  of  the  views  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee by  the  petitioners  and  remonstrants.  It  is  important  that  a  statement 
of  these  Tiews  Bhouid  be  presented  in  this  form  to  the  board,  that  they  may 
fully  understand  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  and  through  them,  as  far  as  tbey 
can  be  ascertained  in  this  way,  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  public. 

Upon  the  facts  presented  to  the  committee,  two  questions  havi|  arisen  of 
great  moment  to  the  people  of  this  city  and  8tafe.  These  questions  have 
received  our  most  attentive  esamination,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
committee  have  arrived  are  snch,  they  trust,  as  will  meet  the  concurrence  of 
the  board  and  the  approval  of  the  public. 

The  qnestions  to  which  the  committee  have  directed  their  attention  are 
as  follows :  ■ 

Firet :  Have  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  under  the  existing  laws 
relative  to  common  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  legal  right  to  appro- 
priate any  portion  of  the  school  fund  to  religious  corporations ! 

Second :  Would  the  esercise  of  such  power  be  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  nature  of  our  Government ! 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York  have, 
by  statute,  the  power  of  designating  the  "institutions  and  schools"  which 
sliall  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  common  school  fund.  Under  the 
statute  confirming  this  power,  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  associa- 
tions of  individuals  does  the  phi-ase  "institutions  and  schools"  include?  A 
brief  view  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  upon  the  subject  of  publScinstruc- 
tion  in.  this  city  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  common  school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  designed  by 
the  people,  tlirough  whose  representatives  in  the  Legislature  it  was  ot^an- 
ized,  to  afford  to  every  child  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical education  of  that  character  which  would  fit  him  for  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life.  To  afford  to  all  citizens  the  privilege  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren under  the  public  care  and  at  the  public  charge,  the  Legislature  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  placing  the  schools  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
influences  which  might  render  them  obnosious  to  the  feelings  of  any  citizen. 
To  avoid  the  introduction  of  sulgecta  of  instruction  into  the  schools  that 
might  by  possibility  lead  to  the  creation  of  angry  and  unpleasant  feelings  in 
the  little  neighborhoods  which  compose  the  school  districts  of  the  State,  the 
entire  management  and  control  of  the  schools,  in  the  first  instance,  was  given 
by  law  to  commissioners,  inspectors,  and  trustees,  elected  immediately  by 
the  people  of  the  several  towns  and  districts.  Private  associations  and 
religious  corporations  were  excluded  trom  the  management  of  the  funds  and 
the  government  of  the  schools.  Private  interest,  under  this  system,  could 
not  appropriate  the  public  treasure  to  private  purposes,  and  religious  zeal 
could  not  divert  them  to  the  purposes  of  proselytism.    The  watchful  eye  of 
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an  interested  community  guarded  the  treaanre  of  the  schools,  and  mutual 
jealousy  prevented  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  education  into  the 
school-room  which  might  by  possibility  be  the  means  of  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  any  denomination  at  the  espense  of  others.  It  is  evident  from 
the  strictly  popular  character  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  as  origi- 
nally established,  that  the  Legislature  intended  the  public  school  fund  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  children  of  the  State 
instruction  of  a  strictly  secular  character,  altogether  unconnected  with  either 
political  or  religious  education.  This  syatum  for  the  goremment  of  the 
schools  has  existed  in  the  State,  excepting  in  the  city  of  New  Tork  and 
some  other  cities,  from  the  year  1813  to  tite  present  time,  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  resulte. 

The  first  general  act  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  was  passed 
in  the  year  1812.  By  that  act  the  common  school  system  was  organized  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  design  hereinbefore  staled.  All  the  proTisions  of 
the  act  in  question  did  not  extend  to  this  city.  The  officers  charged  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  school  money  and  the  superyision  of  the  schools  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  not  intended  to  he,  elected  by  the  people,  nor 
■were  the  people,  through  their  immediate  representatives,  to  exercise  a 
direct  control  over  the  subject.  A  subsequent  act  was  passed  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1813,  relative  to  common  schools  in  this  city  (and  supplementary 
to  the  act  of  1813),  by  which  the  Commissioners  of  School  Moneys  were 
directed  to  pay  the  moneys  received  by  them  to  "  the  trustees  of  the  Free- 
School  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York"  (now  known  as  the  Public  School 
Society),  aEd  to  "  the  trustees  or  teachers  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society, 
the  Scciety  of  the  Economical  School  in  lie  city  of  New  York,  the  African 
Free  School,  and  of  such  incorporated  religious  societies  in  said  city  as  now 
support^  or  hereafter  shall  establish,  charity  schools  within  the  said  city, 
who  may  apply  for  the  same,"  &c.    Revised  Laws,  vol,  1,  p.  267. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  by  this  act,  "  incorporated  religious  societies  " 
were  expressly  named  as  proper  recipients  of  the  public  bounty  provided 
for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and  it  appears,  too,  from  the  language 
of  the  act,  that  the  commissioners  had  no  discretion  as  to  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  religious  societies  from  a  participation  in  the  fund.  The  law 
was  imperative  in  its  character,  and  the  several  religious  societies  of  the 
city  possessed  a  legal  right  to  draw  their  respective  portions  of  the  fund 
from  the  public  treasiiry,  subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  the  money  so 
received  should  he  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  free  and  common  edu- 
cation. Under  this  law  many  churches  of  different  denominations  partici- 
pate<l  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund.  At  different  periods,  special  acts 
of  the  Legislature  were  passed,  conferring  portions  of  the  same  fund  upon 
several  charitable  societies  other  than  those  of  a  sectarian  character.  An- 
other act,  which  eventnally  led  to  the  change  in  the  system,  which  your 
committee  are  about  to  state,  was  passed  in  1833,  authorizing  the  Bethel 
Baptist  Church  (then  one  of  the  participants  in  the  school  fund)  "  to  em- 
ploy the  surplus  of  school  money  in  their  hands  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  and  all  other  needful  purposes  of  a  common  school  education,  but 
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for  00  other  purpose  whatever."  Under  this  act  (^ross  abuses  occurred,  and 
the  fluids  received  by  the  chnrch  were  applied  to  other  purposes  than  those 
contemplated  by  the  act.  This  misapplication  of  the  public  monej,  devoted 
to  the  sacred  purpose  of  common  education,  induced  the  Legislature,  in  the 
session  of  1834,  not  to  repeal  the  act  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bethel 
Church,  and  under  which  the  abuses  in  question  had  occurred,  but  to  repeal 
that  portion  of  the  act  of  1813  which  included  "  incorporated  religious 
societies  "  among  the  recipients  of  the  school  fund.  The  committee  will 
proceed  to  state  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  repeal  in  detail. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1824,  the  Legislature,  in  consequence  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Bethel  Church,  and  evidently  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  similar  or  any  abuses  thereafter,  passed  a  general  act,  en- 
tering fully  into  details,  for  the  better  management  of  the  school  fund  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  By  this  act  many  important  alterations  in  the  sys- 
tem were  effected ;  and,  among  others,  the  whole  power  of  selecting  the 
recipients  of  the  school  moneys  was  delegated  to  the  Common  Council. 
The  act  to  which  your  committee  refer  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  Relating  to 
Common  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York."  By  the  fifth  section  of  this 
law  it  is  p    vid  d      f  11  w      "  Th    '    ftuf  n  h    1   which  shall  be 

entitled  t  f        I      h     1  m       y      hatl  f    m  ti        to  time,  and  at 

least  once       th       y  a     b    d  t  d  by  th    C    p    at    n  of  the  city  of 

New  Yo  k    n      mm  I      nnlwh      hill      h        power  to  pre- 

scribe tl      1  nl  tat  1        t     t  d      ■nh    h         I  moneys  shall  be 

received  by   aid        t  t  t  sch     1  y     f  th  m       Laws  of  1824, 

p.  338.  By  th  th  t  t  p  Yid  d  that  th  a  1 1  ke  effect  on  the 
15th  day  f  M  y  1  5  d  th  t  fr  m  d  aft  tha  lay  the  act  entitled 
"  An  A  t  8  ppl  m  t  ry  t  tl  A  t  E  t  tl  d  An  A  t  f  th  Estabhshment 
of  Comm  Shi  p  dthlthfMh  1813  a  d  all,  each  and 
every  other  act  or  section  and  sections  of  acts  heretofore  passed,  relating  to 
common  schools,  to  moneys  arising  from  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  or  to 
the  distribution  or  apportionment  thereof,  so  far  as  relates  to,  or  in  any  wise 
concerns,  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  societies  supporting  charity 
schools  therein,  and  no  further,  is  and  are  hereby  repealed.  Laws  of  1834, 
p.  339. 

Previous  to  1834,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  designated  the  societies  or 
schools  who  were  entitled  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  school  fund,  but  by 
the  act  of  that  year,  reSnacted  in  the  Revised  8ta.tuteB,  that  power  ia  con- 
ferred upon  the  Common  Council ;  and  the  question  now  presented  to  the 
hoard  is,  whether  the  Common  Council  have  an  unlimited  discretion  in  the 
matter,  or  whether  tliey  are  subject  to  any  limitation ;  and  if  so,  to  what ! 

By 'the  school  act  of  1813,  "  incorporated  religious  societies  "  supporting 
or  establishing  charity  schools  were  expressly  named  as  entitled  to  receive, 
with  other  societies,  their  ratable  proportions  of  the  school  fund.  One  of 
the  "  incorporated  religious  societies  "  participating  in  the  fund,  and  author- 
ized by  law  to  employ  it  for  a  special  purpose,  misapplied  the  money  and 
abused  the  trust  reposed  in  it.  The  Legislature  immediately  thereafter  re- 
pealed the  law  of  1813,  under  which  religious  societies  were  then  recipients 
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of  the  moxtej,  and  "authorized  the  Common  Council  to  dewgnate  the  "  hiati- 
tutiona ''  and  "  schools  "  which  should  be  entitled  to  receive  it. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  langnage  of  the  repealing  act  of  1834, 
which  fully  satisfies  your  committee  that' the  Legislature  intended,  erer  after, 
to  exclude  religious  corporations  from  the  reception  of  the  school  moneys. 
Jn  the  act  of  1813  they  are  named  aa  "incorporated  religious  societies," 
and  this  is  the  only  act  under  which  they  ever  received  any  portion  of  the 

By  the  act  of  1824,  "  institutions  "  and  "  schools  "  are  to  receive  it.  It 
would  require  much  ingenuity  to  induce  any  person  to  believe  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  would,  in  a  solemn  legal  enactment,  describe  a 
church  as  an  "  institution  "  or  a  "  school."  The  language  employed,  jour 
committee  believe,  should  be  constructed  in  its  plain  and  familiar  meaning ; 
and  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  if  the  Legislature,  in  1834,  intended  to 
confer  any  portion  of  the  school  fund  upon  religious  societies,  they  woTild 
have  used  the  words  found  in.  the  act  of  1813,  or  words  of  a  similar  import. 

The  attention  of  the  hoard  is  also  called  to  that  part  of  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1834  which  repeils  the  act  of  1818,  relative  to  common 
schools  in  this  city.  This  section  declares,  in  the  moat  unequivocal  and 
forcible  manner,  "  that  the  act  of  1818,  and  al!  and  every  other  act  or  sec- 
tions of  acts  relating  to  the  distribution  and  apportionment  of  the  school 
fund,  BO  far  aa  the  same  relates  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  societies 
supporting  charity  schools  therein,  are  repealed."  No  language  can  be  more 
clear  and  eiplicit  than  this,  and  jour  committee  cannot  hesitate  in  express- 
ing it  to  be  their  opinion  that  the  only  authority  under  which  religious 
Bocietiea  participated  in  the  school  fund,  was  contained  in  the  act  of  181 3 : 
and  that  this  act  was  repealed  by  the  Legislature  with  the  full  intention 
that  religious  societies,  as  such,  should  no  longer  receive  any  portion  of  the 
school  money  from  the  public  treasury,  even  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
common  schools.  This  opinion  of  your  committee  is  confirmed  by  the 
almost  universal  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  city,  from  1834  to  the  present 

It  is  ttudeuiahlo  that  the  Common  Council  have  a  general  discretion  as 
to  the  schools  to  be  supported  by  the  public  monej ;  but  it  appears  to  jour 
committee  that  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  although 
not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  positive  legal  enactment,  should,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  be  respected  by 
the  Common  Council.  Believing  that  the  act  of  1834  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent a  participation  in  the  school  moneys  by  religions  societies,  jour  com- 
mittee suggest  to  the  board,  that  their  power  to  apportion  the  fund  among 
societies  of  that  character,  is,  at  the  least,  very  questionable ;  and  that  a 
prudent  regard  for  the  obligations  of  duty  should  prevent  the  exercise  of 
so  doubtful  a  power  in  any  case  whatever. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  act  of  1834,  relative  to  the' 
distribution  of  school  moneys  in  the  City  of  New  York,  was  reenacted  in 
the  Eevised  Statutes  (vol.  1,  new  ed.,  p.  483).  In  the  reenactment  of  this 
statute,  the  words  "  societies  or  schools  "  are  used  in  defining  the  recipients 
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of  the  ftind.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  alteration,  of  the  language  of  the 
act  in  question  indicated  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 
turn to  the  ayeteni  of  diatrihution  established  by  the  act  of  1813.  Eut 
your  committee  cannot  entertain  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  revisers  of 
the  laws  were  appointed  to  digest  and  codify  the  fien  esisting  statute  law 
of  the  State.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they,  in  various  instances 
adopted  language  which  they  believed  to  be  more  clear,  esplicit,  or  appro. 
priatc  than  that  of  the  original  act.  The  language  of  the  Hevised  Statutes, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  may  perhaps  be  preferable, 
in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  original  act  of  1831,  but  it  certainly  cannot 
ho  construed  as  intended  to  alter  the  legal  effect  of  that  law.  It  relates  to 
the  same  subject-matter,  and  ia  virtually  declared  to  he  a  reEnactment  of 
the  former  act,  by  the  reference  contained  in  the  acconjpanjing  note ;  and 
the  committee  can  therefore  adopt  no  rule  of  construction  that  would  defeat 
the  object  of  that  act,  which  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  revisors  and 
the  Le^slature  to  confirm  and  perpetuate. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  that  was  made  in  reference  to  the  act  of  1824.  If  the  revisors 
or  the  Legislature  intended  to  include  religious  corporations  among  the 
recipients  of  the  school  fund,  they  would  have  used  the  words  "  incorpo- 
rated religious  societies,"  or  words  of  a  similar  meaning  and  import. 

There  is  another  important  view  of  the  subject  to  which  the  committee 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  board.  The  Constitution  of  the  State,  in 
the  following  impressive  language,  secures  to  every  citizen  the  utmost  liberty 
of  conscience  :  "The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed,  in 
this  State,  to  all  mankind."  Art.  7,  sec.  3.  There  can  be  no  constitu- 
tional guarantee  more  full  and  general  than  this ;  and  it  was  certainly  the 
object  of  the  convention  which  framed,  and  of  the  people  who  adopted,  the 
Constitution,  to  prevent  the  Le^alature  of  the  State,  and  all  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  from  creating  any  distinctions  between  citizens  on 
account  of  religious  faith,  or  giving  to  one  sect  any  preference  or  advantage 
over  another.  That  this  is  the  object  of  the  constitutional  provision  referred 
to,  none  can  deny.  The  question  then  arises,  Howlar  will  the  appropriation 
of  the  school  moneys  aakcd  for  by  the  petitioners  conflict  with  the  require- 
menta  and  intentions  of  the  Constitution  !  This  branch  of  the  subject  has 
been  attentively  considered  by  your  committee,  and  they  offer  the  following 
88  the  results  of  their  deliberations : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  are  divided  into  almost  innumer- 
able religious  sects  and  denominations.  These  different  sects  view  the  prog- 
ress of  each  other  with  watchful  jealousy.  The  natural  desire  that  all  men 
possess,  to  make  converts  to  the  opinions  which  they  have  honestly  formed 
and  zealously  maintain,  ever  has  led,  and  ever  will  lead,  to  exertions  and 
struggles  to  extend  those  opinions  to  the  utmost  limit.  This  is  true  of  all 
opinions;  but  the  history  of  the  world  proves  that  it  applies  more  justly  to 
religions  opinion  than  to  any  other.  The  Old  World,  and  even  our  own 
country,  has  witnessed  not  only  religions  zeal  endeavoring  to  make  prose- 
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lytes  to  its  own  faith  by  the  means  of  persuasion,  atgiunent,  and  even  de- 
nunciation ;  but  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  is  known  to  tbe  historj  of 
every  civilized  government.  Religions  zeal,  degenerating  into  fanaticism 
and  bigotry,  has  covered  many  battle-tields  with  its  victims ;  the  stake,  the 
gibbet,  and  tbe  prison  tiave  fallen  to  tbe  lot  of  countless  martyrs ;  csile 
from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  expulsion  from  the  seats  of  civilization  to 
the  wilderness  of  the  savage,  have  been  experienced  by  hundreds  of  ahnost 
every  sect,  who  could  not  honestly  subscribe  to  the  religious  opinions  of  tin; 
majority.  To  prevent,  in  our  day  and  country,  the  recurrence  of  scenes  s<- 
abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity,  and  right,  the  Coustiti:- 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  have  declared,  in  soiiio 
form  or  other,  that  there  should  be  no  establishment  of  religion  by  law ; 
that  tbe  affairs  of  the  State  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from,  and  un- 
connected with,  those  of  the  Church ;  that  every  human  being  should  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  that  all  churches 
and  religions  should  he  supported  by  voluntary  contribution ;  and  that  no 
tax  should  ever  be  imposed  for  tbe  benefit  oE  any  denomination  of  religion, 
for  any  cause  or  under  any  pretence  whatever.  These  principles  are  either 
expressly  declared  in  the  several  constitutions,  or  arise  by  necessary  implica- 
tion from  the  nature  of  our  Government  and  the  character  of  our  republican 
institutions. 

In  the  cases  before  your  committee,  the  petitioners  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  money  to  the  support;  of  schools  established  by,  and  con- 
ducted under  the  control  of,  certain  religious  corporations;  and  these 
schools,  in  the  one  case,  are  established  principally  for  the  instruction  of  the 
cluldren.  of  indigent  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ChuTOh.  The  teach- 
ers— if  your  committee  are  correctly  informed — are  appointed  by  the  trus- 
tees of  those  churehes,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  is  adopted  by 
the  same  officers.  This  plan  includes  religious  instruction,  at  stated  periods, 
to  be  communicated  by  means  of  the  catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Tour  committee  are  unable  to  say  positively  whether  any  devotional  exer- 
cises are  used  or  required  in  the  schools ;  but  they  regard  this  as  immaterial 
to  he  considered  in  this  stage  of  the  question.  They  are  also  unable  to  state 
whether  any  reli^ous  instruction  is  given,  or  intended  to  be  given,  in  the 
schools  of  the  other  petitioners — the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Hebrew  congregation.  The  schools  sought  to  be  supported  from  the  public 
treasury  (being  controlled  by  religious  corporations)  arc,  to  that  extent, 
religious  schools. 

To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relation  this  case  hears  to  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  and  principles  hereinbefore  referred  to,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  briefly  to  the  sourcea  and  present  extent  of  the'school  fund 
appropriated  to  the  city  of  New  York.  This  fund  arises,  in  part,  from  the 
annual  income  of- the  proceeds  of  lands  sold  by  the  State,  which  belonged 
to  tbe  people  of  the  State  in  common,  the  interest  of  tbe  United  States 
Deposit  Fnud,  and  also  from  annual  taxation  upon  tbe  people  of  this  city. 
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The  amount  received  from  the  State  Treasury  in  the 

year  1838  was, $34,172.47 

Amount  of  tax  raised  by  the  Corporation 

schools,  under  the  general  law  relating  to  c 

schools,  for  the  same  year,  .  .  .  34,173.47 

Amount  of  tax  raised  in  this  city  for  common  school 

purposes,  under  special  statutes,  in  the  same  year,  73,150.00 


$141,494.94 


The  whole  amonnt  reeeiytd  from  tlie  school  fund  of  the  State,  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  people,  is  $34,173.47.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  support  of  commjn  schooU  for  1838,  was 
$107,3S3.47,  or  nearly  the  one  twelfth  pirt  of  the  whole  amonnt  of  taxes 
levied  in  this  city. 

It  is  urged,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  petitioners  that  they,  m  taxpay- 
ers, contribute  to  the  fund  thus  annually  raised  and  that  they  are  therefore 
entitled  to  participate  in  its  benefits  Thi<"  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it 
shoalii  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  taxed  not  as  mcmbcra  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch,  but  aa  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  not  for  the 
purposQj  of  reli^on,  bnt  lor  the  support  of  civil  government.  The  Consti- 
tution acknowledges  no  distinctions  among  men  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious faith ;  and  your  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  petitioners 
to  the  fact  that  our  institutions  are  designed  not  to  create  or  perpetuate 
religious  distinctions,  but  to  place  all  mankind  upon  a  common  footing  of 
equality.  Any  legal  acknowledgment  of  any  religious  denomina.tion,  as  a 
dependant  upon  the  public  bounty  for  any  kind  of  pecuniary  aid  or  sup- 
port, would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  great  constitutional  principle,  that 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  just  government  is  the  equal  protection  of  all  men  in 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  ,the  rights  derived  from  the  written  Con- 
stitution of  the  land,  or  the  still  higher  authority  of  nature.  The  appro- 
priation of  any  portion  of  the  public  treasure  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any 
other  churches  in  this  city,  must  be  regarded  as  violative  of  this  great  doc- 
trine. Admit  the  correctness  of  the  claim  that  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city,  or  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  may  rightfully  appropriate  the  public 
money  to  the  pnrpnses  of  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  in  any  school, 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  people  are  taxed  by  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  one  or  other  of  our  numerous  religious  denominations.  The 
amoant  of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars  and  upward,  as  herein- 
before stated,  has  been  raised  by  annual  tax  in  this  city,  lor  purposes  of  a 
pmtly  civil  and  aecniar  character.  An  appropriation  of  any  portion  of  that 
sum  to  the  support  of  schools  in  which  the  religions  tenets  of  any  sect  are 
taught  to  any  extent,  ■would  be  a  legal  establishment  of  one  denomination 
of  religion  over  another,  would  conflict  with  all  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  our  free  institutions,  and  would  violate  the  very  letter  of  that  part  of  our 
Constitution  which  so  emphatically  declares  that  "  the  free  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimijiation  or 
preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed,  in  this  State,  to  all  mankind."    By 
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granting  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  to  one  sect,  to  the  extluaion  of  others, 
a  ^'preferences'  is  at  onco  created,  a.  " disenmination''[  is  made,  and  the  object 
of  this  great  constitntional  guarantee  is  defeated ;  taxes  are  imposed  for  the 
support  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  conscience,  if  not  directly  trammelled 
and  Cflnfiued,  is  not  left  in  the  perfect  and  unshackled  state  which  our  sjs- 
ti-ms  of  government  were  intended  to  estahlish  and  perpetuate.  It  rcijuires 
no  irgument  to  prove  that  taxation  of  all  sects,  for  the  benefit  of  one,  is  a 
YijUtion  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  No  difference  can  be  perceived,  in 
principle,  l>etw  h  ta  m  f  the  people  of  England  for  the  support  of  a 
church  establishm     t    h  d  the  tasing  of  the  people  of  New  York  for 

the  support  of  soh  1  it  wh  h  the  doctrines  of  religious  denominations 
are  taught  ho  It  mmaterial  whether  the  amount  of  tas  imposed  is 
great  or  small  1     g  as      t  ix  is  imposed  for'  the  purposes  of  religious 

instruction  to  th  1  ght  t  i  sible  extent,  tiiat  tax  is  unanthorized  by  the 
Constitution,"  v  1  t  th  hts  of  conscience,  defeats,  to  some  extent,  the 
purposes,  and     nfl   t   w  th  th   spirit,  of  our  free  institutions. 

It  may  be  s  In  ply  t  these  observations,  that  all  constitutional  diffi- 
culties will  be  m  d,  by  admitting  all  religious  denominations  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  fund.  This,  your  committee  have  no  doubt,  the  petitioners  would 
willingly  assent  to.  The  petitioners  have  no  desireof  securing  a  portion  of  the 
fund  for  themselves,  and  excluding  others  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  ad- 
vantages. They  are  willing  that  other  sects  should  establish  schools  on  simi- 
lar principles  with  their  own,  and  that  those  schools  should  receive  equal  en- 
couragement from  the  public  with  theirs.  These  remarks  are  made  with  a 
view  to  exonerate  the  petitioners  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been  influ- 
enced by  seltish  or  illiberal  motives.  The  committee  are  fully  satisfied  that 
they  have  acted  under  a  conviction  of  duty,  but  with  an  erroneous  view  of 
their  rights  as  religious  societies,  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Common  Council,  and  not  from  a  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  several  churches  to  which  they  are  attached,  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

An  extension  to  all  other  denominations  of  the  bounty  asked  for  by  the 
petitioners  would  be  not  only  impracticable,  but  would  be,  equally  with  the 
grant  sought  by  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
and  Hebrew  congregations,  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  Government. 
If  the  doctrines  of  ail  the  religious  denominations  in  the  State  were  taught 
in  the  slightest  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  under  the  authority  of 
law,  there  would  still  be  a  legal  religious  establishment,  not  confined  lo  one 
or  a  few  sects,  it  ia  true,  but  covering  many.  Taxes,  under  such  a  systcni, 
would  still  be  raised  for  religious  purposes ;  and  those  who  professed  no 
religion,  or  belonged  to  no  sect,  would  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
did.  It  is  immaterial,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whether  a  citizen  professes  any 
or  no  religious  faith;  he  is  stiU  a  citizen,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  whatever  opinions  he  may  entertain  :  and  there  ia  no  differ- 
ence, in  legal  principles,  between  taxing  him  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  yonng  in  the  doctrines  of  many  churches,  to  which  he  does  not  belong, 
and  taxing  the  Catholic  for  the  benefit  of  Protestant  schools,  or  taxing  the 
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Protestant  for  the  support  of  Catholic  seminciries.  The  rights  of  conscience 
are  the  samo  in  the  one  .case  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  cases  are  identical  in 
principle,  althoughj  in  the  one  instance,  but  few  may  deeni  themselves 
injured,  and,  in  the  other,  thousands  may  complain  of  the  Tiolation  of  their 
rights  as  free  citizens.  No  government  can  rightfully  deprive  any — the 
humblest  being — of  the  rights  which  he  may  derive  from  nature  as  a  man, 
or  of  those  which  he  possesses  as  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  his 
country. 

There  are  insuperable  objections  to  dividing  the  school  fund  among  reli- 
gious societies  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  dependence  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  civil  government  "Which  it  induces,  is  as  foreign  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Christian  religion  as  it  is  hostile  to  the  theory  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Holjgion  needs  not  the  support  of  secular  power ;  its  appeals  are 
to  the  judgments  and  hearts  of  men.  Truth  is  its  only  weapon ;  and  the 
only  shield  it  requires  is  that  of  broad  and  equal  protection.  Religious  lib- 
erty is  necessary  to  the  free  development  of  religious  truth.  That  liberty 
all  sects  possess  in  the  fullest  degree,  and  no  sect  can  rightfully  procure 
moie.  The  purity  of  the  Church  and  the  safety  of  the  State  are  more  surely 
obtained  by  a  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the  two  than  by  their 
union.  The  opinions  of  the  American  people  are  settled  upon  this  subject, 
and  they  will  obserre  with  jealous  anxiety  any  approaches  to  a  reestabiiah- 
ment  of  the  exploded  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
the  religious  interests  of  the  people,  or  propagate,  at  the  public  expense,  the 
doctrines  of  any  faith,  however  true  they  may  be. 

The  division  of  the  school  fund  among  the  different  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  city  -would  lead  to  the  most  unfortunate  results.  If  a  division 
of  this  character  should  be  made,  it  would  be,  doubtless,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  taught  in  each  school.  The  schools,  although  free 
to  all  that  might  desire  to  enter,  would  be  mainly  sectarian  in  their  charac- 
ter. To  increase  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  school,  and  thus  secure  to 
themselves  as  large  a  share  of  the  public  bounty  as  possible,  would  be  the 
natural  desire  of  each  denomination.  The  main  object  of  the  interested 
parties  would  be,  to  make  proselytes  to  their  respective  faiths,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  power  and  numerical  strength  of  the  several  churches,  and  the 
numlier  and  extent  of  the  several  schools.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Jeaiouries,  rivalries,  and  dissen- 
sions would  supplant  those  gentler  feelings  which  should  guide  and  mark 
the  conduct  of  men  toward  each  other  in  civil  society.  Bigotry,  fanaticism, 
and  violence  might  assume  the  place  of  charity,  meekness,  and  love ;  and 
thus  a  train  of  evils  he  induced,  destructive  to  the  true  interests  of  religion, 
and  dangerous  to  the  harmony,  the  permanency,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
State.  The  history  of  the  world  teems  with  examples  of  religious  excite- 
ment degenerating  into  wild  and  embittered  fanaticism ;  jealousies  convert- 
ed into  open  dissensions,  and  dissensions  ripening  into  wars,  and  those  wars 
devastating  whole  nations,  until  the  angry  feelings  of  the  partisans  were 
satiated  by  the  blood  of  their  victims. 

If  the  school  money  should  be  divided  among  the  religious  dcnomina- 
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tions  generally,  as.pome  have  proposed,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the 
support  tpf  Bthools  of  a  purely  civil  character;  and  if  there  should  be,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  any  citizen  who  could  not,  according  to  his  opinions 
of  right  and  wrong,  conscientiously  send  his  child  to  the  school  of  an  exist- 
ing sect,  there  would  be  no  public  school  in  which  he  could  bo  educated. 
This  might,  and  probably  would,  be  the  case  with  hundreds  of  our  citizens. 
Tile  committee  would  ask,  if  any  individual  could  desire  to  see  a  fellow- 
citizen,  however  hiimblo  ho  might  be,  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing for  his  child  that  education  which,  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  he 
lias  a  right  to  demand  ? 

An  objection  is  urged  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  petitioners  against  the 
schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  to  the  effect  that  no  religious  instruc- 
tion is  there  given ;  or,  if  any  is  given,  it  is  of  a  character  which  reflects 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  The  committee  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  error  in  relation  to  this  matter.  They  have  been 
informed,  by  the  officers  of  the  Public  School  Society,  that  no  books  are 
used  in  their  schools  which  reflect  in  any  degree  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  referred  to  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
report,  several  officers  of  the  Public  School  Society,  then  present,  offered  to 
submit  the  text-books  of  the  schools  to  the  inspection  of  the  highest  cleri- 
cal officers  of  that  Church  for  examination,  and  freely  proffered  to  purge 
tiom  the  exercises  and  books  of  the  schools  every  thing  (if  any  could  be 
found)  that  exposed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  any  thing  connected 
with  it,  to  ridicule  or  censure. 

If  any  books  are  used  in  the  public  schools  relating,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  the  doctrines  or  ceremonies  of  the  Soman  Catholic  or  any  other 
religious  denomination,  the  directors  of  the  schools,  or  other  proper  officers, 
should  cause  them  to  be  immediately  removed.  If  rehgious  instraetion  is 
communicated,  it  is  foreign  to  the  intenlioEB  of  the  school  system,  and 
should  be  instantly  abandoned.  Religious  instruction  is  no  part  of  a  com- 
mon school  education.  The  church  and  the  fireside  are  the  proper  semina- 
ries, and  parents  and  pastors  are  the  proper  teachers  of  religion.  In  their 
hands  the  cause  of  religion  is  safe.  Let  the  public  schoolmaster  conffiie  his 
attention  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  educarion  of  the  young  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  he  fully  performs  the  duties  of  his  profession,  discharges  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  public  agent,  and  fulfils  his  obligations  as  a 
citizen. 

The  committee  have  given  the  subject  referred  to  them  a  thorough  con- 
sideration, and  they  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  petitioners, 
coming  before  the  Common  Council  in  the  capacity  of  roligioua  denomina- 
tions, hav6  not  made  out  a  valid  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  conmion 
school  fund  in  that  capacity.  The  reasons  that  have  led  the  committee  to 
this  conclusion  are  hereinbefore  stated.  The  intentions  of  the  Legislature, 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  their  representatives,  and  the 
imperative  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  preclude  the  Common  Council 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  committee)  from  granting  their  petitions.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  opinion,  the  committee  have  not  had  reference  to  one  or  a  few, 
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but  to  all  denominations  in  religion ;  and  had  such  a  jjptition  been  present- 
ed from  tlie  other  denominaiionB  in  this  city,  all  would  have  received  from 
the  committee  the  answer  that  is  given  to  these.  No  desire  exists  to  include 
one  sect  in  tlie  benefits  of  the  school  fund,  and  exclude  otliers,  but  the  object 
of  the  committee  has  been,  to  ireep  that  fund  sacredly  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created — the  purposes  of  free  and  common  secular 
education.  To  this  purpose  all  the  provisions  of  our  lasfs  and  all  the  re- 
quirements of  our  Constitution  invariably  tend ;  and  the  committee  can  do 
nothing  but  suggest  to  the  board  that  the  obligations  of  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution  are  such,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  school  fund  asked  for 
in  the  several  petitions  before  them,  cannot  be  rightfully  granted. 

In  this  opinion,  your  committee  hope,  the  board,  the  petitioners,  and  the 
public  will  concur.  The  question  is  one  of  that  character  which  appeals  to 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  one  which  is  too  apt  to  create  ex- 
citement and  Jealousy.  That  this  may  not  be  the  case  among  any  portion 
of  our  citizens,  your  committee  most  earnestly  desire.  They  conclude  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  pctitionera,  upon  a  ftill  examination  of  the 
question,  will  perceive  that  the  granting  of  their  petition  would  be  at  least 
of  doubtful  legality,  foreign  to  the  design  of  the  school  fund,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  our  public  institutions. 

The  committee  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ChAKLES   J,   DODQB,        ) 

David  Graham,  Jr.,   (  C"""™'"*^  -«  ^^^ 
Thomas  Consbr,  )  ""^  ^^'^''  '^''■ 


DOCUMENT  NO.   22. 

DoicD  or  Aldekuem,  Jaly  2S,  18H, 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  Moneys  for  the  year  ending  May 
1st,  1841,  Laid  on  the  table,  and  double  the  usual  number  of  copies 
ordered,  to  be  printed.  Samdel  J.  Willis,  Clerl!. 

To  the  Corporatwn  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Saperinteiident  of  Com- 
man  SdiooU  of  the  State  of  Nea  Yorh. 

[The  report  opens  with  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  for 
the  year,  with  the  moneys  received  and  expended.  The  commissioners  state 
that  offiddO/y  they  do  not  know,  or  care  to  know,  any  differences  of  religious 
doctrine,  and  proceed  : — ^] 

*  *  *  *  Their  office  is  one  in  which  their  individual 

convenience  and  avocations  are  very  often  made  to  yield  to  their  public 
duty ;  which  is  unconnected  with  any  power  of  patronage  or  favor ;  which 
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they  have  always  beea  willing  to  resign  to  any  who,  with  their  amount  of 
zeal,  would  surpass  their  humble  ability  ;  which  was  accepted  only  because 
Bome  must  perform  it,  and  none  who  can  attend  to  it  faithfully  --hould  re- 
fuse ;  and  which  has  rendered  no  compensating  return,  but  m  the  feeliogs 
awakened  by  the  immense  public  benefits  of  which  it  has  made  them  the 
witnesses. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  city,  by  means 
of  the  public  fuad  devoted  to  that  purpose,  has  been  placed  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  citizens  denominated  "  The  Public  School  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York."  So  inconsiderable  are  the  exceptions  from  this 
control,  and  so  peculiar  the  circumstances  under  which  each  exception  is 
made,  that  the  citizens  alluded  to  may  he  deemed  to  have  the  entire  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  city  system  of  instruction  committed  to  them,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  limitations  and  government  hereafter  adverted  to.  In  this 
broad  view  we  shall  consider  the  Society  throughout  this  report. 

As  erroneous  impressions  partiaUy  exist  in  matters  which  ought  to  he 
better  understood,  it  will  be  proper  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  correction 
by  some  statements  in  regard  to  the  fund  devoted  to  public  education  in 
this  city ;  to  the  body  by  whom  the  schools  are  designated  which  partake 
of  that  public  fund ;  to  the  officers  by  whom  the  division  of  it  is  made ; 
and  to  the  composition  and  performance  of  the  Public  School  Society. 
These  details  will  swell  this  report  beyond  the  compass  within  which  we 
had  hoped  to  confine  it ;  but  their  importance  and  necessity  seem  so  mani- 
fest, that  we  must  run  the  hazard  of  prolixity. 

The  public  fund,  then,  assigned  to  the  education  of  youth  in  this  city  is 
derived,  to  the  extent  of  somewhat  more  than  odd  fourth  part  of  its  amount, 
from  our  just  proportion  of  the  income  of  certain  funds  of  the  State ;  an 
equal  sum  is  raised  by  taxation  on  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city, 
by  virtue  of  a  general  law  which  places  the  city,  in  that  respect,  under  the 
like  ratable  burden  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  for 
purposes  of  education.  In  addition  to  these  amounts,  however,  a  tax,  pecu- 
liar and  confined  to  the  city,  is  raised  on  the  real  and  personal  estate  within 
it,  of  a  sum  almost  equalling  both  the  proportions  of  the  fuml  which  are 
before  mentioned.  The  latter  tax  grew  out  of  the  willingness  of  our  citi- 
zens to  pay  this  further  amount  in  order  to  secure  to  our  communily  the 
comprehensive,  libera!,  and  efficient  system  of  education  adopted  by  the 
Public  School  Society,  If  this  object  shall  be  defeated,  wholly  or  partially, 
by  a  discouragement  of  their  schools,  and  the  substitution  of  establisliments 
of  less  genera!  benefit,  the  repeal,  or  the  non-assessment  of  the  additional 
tax  would,  we  presume,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  designation  of  the  schools  which  participate  of  the  above  fund  is 
confided  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city ;  the  members  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil being  annually  chosen  for  the  several  wards  by  the  citizens  of  the  wards 
jKJSscswng  the  like  qualifications  as  the  electors  for  members  of  the  State 
Legislature;  and  the  Mayor,  or  corporate  head,  who  has  a  veto  on  their 
proceedings,  being  elected  by  the  whole  body-of  citizens  authorized  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  Common  Council.    The  Corporation  is  required  by  law 
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to  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulationa  under  which  the  public  moneja  shftll 
be  distributed,  and  provision  has  accordingly  been  made  for  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  schools  of  the  Society,  for  the  due  supervision 
of  the  schools,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  the  trustees,  and  for 
securing  from  the  schools  a  full  performance  of  all  their  obligations.  A 
failure  in  the  performance  would  be  followed  by  the  penalty  of  a  withdrawal 
of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

The  payment  of  the  school  moneys,  which  is  regulated  by  rules  pre- 
scribed by  law,  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  city  through  their  representatives  in  the  Common  Council,  in 
n  mode  analogous  to  that  by  which  appointmenta  are  made  by  the  State 
Legislature,  to  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  (who  is  ex-offido  the  super- 
intendent of  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State),  State  Treasurer,  Comp- 
troller, Canal  Commissioners,  Senators  in  Congress,  &c.  One  commissioner 
of  school  money  is  thus  selected  from  each  ward,  for  the  term  of  tWee  yeara, 
and  any  vacancy  in  their  board  is  supplied  by  the  Common  Council  for  the 
residue  of  the  term.  The  moneys  to  be  distributed  are  lodged  by  the  cLam- 
beriain  of  the  city,  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners,  in  an  incorporated 
bank,  from  which  they  are  drawn  only  by  checks  signed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board,  by  a  majority  of  the  commissioners,  and  made  payable  to  the  Society. 
The  commissionera  are  bound  to  make  visits  half-yearly  at  least,  to  all  the 
schools ;  which  duty  is  performed,  as  to  such  of  the  primary  schools  as  are 
not  held  in  the  same  building  as  the  public  school^,  by  committees ;  and  as 
to  the  residue,  and  to  all  the  public  schools,  by  the  whole  board.  The 
board,  before  making  these  general  visitii,  are  bound  to  give  three  days' 
notice  of  the  intended  visitation  to  all  the  members  of  the  Common  Coim- 
cil,  and  to  such  members  of  the  Legislature  as  reside  in  the  city ;  and  some 
of  these  representatives  of  the  people  always  accompany  the  board  on  such 
occasions.  The  examinations  of  the  pupils  arc  invariably  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  book,  by  any  commissioner  or  visitor  named  by  the  chair- 
man, at  the  instant,  without  any  knowledge  until  that  moment,  on  the  part 
of  the  examiner,  teacher,  or  pupil,  what  book  or  subject  would  be  selected, 
or  what  individual  would  conduct  it.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  have, 
beside  their  stated  quarterly  meetings,  a  sufficient  number  of  meetings  for 
the  half-yearly  visitations,  and  special  meetings  whenever  occasion  requires ; 
and  they  perform,  individually  or  by  committees,  any  dutits  which  their 
■office  may  demand,  additional  to  those  above  enumerated.  Of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  a  regular  record  is  kept ;  and  fines  are,  by  a  voluntary 
regulation,  esacted  from  absentees  from  their  meetings,  without  sufficient 
excuse,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  whole  board.  Their  actual  expenses,  not 
exceeding  $500  in  any  year,  are  reimbursed  to  them.  Reports,  annually 
made  according  to  law,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  city,  show  the  division  of  the  school  moneys,  and 
the  manner  in  which  those  allotted  the  preceding  year  have  been  expended. 
They  also  show  the  average  number  of  scholars  who  have  belonged  to  the 
schools  within  each  quarter,  and  the  average  attendances  during  the  whole 
year ;  the  year  being  arbitrarily  composed  of  five  hundred  half  days,  and 
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the  distribution  being  detenniiied  upon  the  latter  average.  In  regard  to 
attendances,  the  law  of  the  State  prescribes  a  different  mode  of  reporting 
them  for  this  city,  as  distioguJBlied  from  the  rest  of  tlie  State ;  the  attend- 
ances reported  from  the  district  schools  in  the  latter,  embracing  every  pupil 
who  has  been  at  school  for  even  a  single  day,  and  the  distribution  being 
goTcrned  by  the  whole  number  of  children  residing  within  the  respective 
districts,  without  regard  to  the  extent  or  duration  of  their  attendance. 

The  Public  School  Society,  to  whom  the  daily  conduct  of  the  schools  is 
committed,  is,  in  effect,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  Corporation 
of  New  York,  the  body  of  citizens  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  the  Legislatnre,  and  the  regulations  it  has  authorized,  to  entitle  them  to 
become  voters  at  the  election  of  trustees  of  the  schools  which  cany  out  the 
system  of  general  education  in  the  city.  The  qualification  consists  in  the 
payment  at  any  time  of  the  snm  of  $10,  which  forever  entitles  the  contribu- 
tor to  this  elective  franchise ;  and,  as  will  bo  seen  hereafter,  is  founded  on  a 
more  liberal  principle  than  the  qualification  prescribed  for  voters  for  trustees 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  The  Society  has  the  cor- 
porate powers  often  annexed  to  other  franchises,  suitable  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objects ;  and  does  not  differ  in  character  in  this  respect  from 
the  quasi-corporations  which  regulate  the  district  schools.  Ko  control  can 
be  exercised  by  the  Society  over  the  admission  of  a  member ;  the  franchise 
being  obtained  as  a  matter  of  right,  by  any  citizen,  without  election,  solici- 
tation, or  badge  of  sect  or  party,  by  the  mere  act  of  the  contribution.  !No 
one  can  be  eseluded  from  the  qualification,  who  chooses  to  submit  to  its  re- 
quirements ;  and  its  essentials  are  such  as  every  industrious,  prudent  citizen 
can  attain,  by  renouncing,  for  a  short  time,  superfluities  or  injurious  indul- 
gences. The  contribution  is  equal  to  a  perpetuity  of  only  seventy  cents  per 
year.  Fifty  trustees  are  annually  elected  by  these  voters  from  their  own 
body.  The  Society  has,  in  practice,  generally  adopted  the  wise  policy  of 
preferring  those  who,  in  a  former  execution  of  the  same  office,  had  signal- 
ized themselves  hy  their  assiduous  and  persevering  attention.  An  abstract, 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  each  trustee's  visitation  and  superintendence  during 
the  antecedent  year,  is  compiled  from  the  school  records,  and  publicly  shown 
at  every  election,  when  inescusable  omission  of  duty  meets  its  due  requital. 
These  fifty,  of  the  very  elite  of  the  Society,  as  regards  the  love  of  the  labor 
committed  to  them,  and  of  its  faithful  discharge,  may  choose,  if  they  think 
proper,  an  eqnal  number  of  the  whole  body  entitled  to  vote,  as  associate 
trusttes ;  and  in  doing  ao,  tliey  elect  those  whom  it  is  supposed  will  he 
most  ardent  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Such  is  the 
formation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  For  the  practical  performance  of  their 
duty  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  the  weekly  examination  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  occasional  advice  nec^sary  for  the  teachers,  the  trustees  are  divided 
into  sections,  each  embracing  one  public  school-building,  and  the  primary 
schools  attached  thereto.  Each  section  meets  once  in  each  month,  to  con- 
sider the  concerns  and  interests  of  its  own  schools,  and  to  appoint  school 
committees  to  superintend  them  during  the  recess  of  the  section,  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  examination  and  advice  before  mentioned.     In  books 
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of  minutes,  kept  at  each  of  tbe  schools,  each  member  of  the  committee  must 
note  his  attendancea,  and  write  any  transactions  worthy  of  record.  This 
book  is  produced  and  read  at  the  stated  monthly  meetings  of  the  section, 
who  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  whole  Board  of  Trustees,  embracing  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  schools  of  the  section ;  of  its  own  proceedings,  and 
those  of  its  committees ;  of  the  number  of  times  each  member  of  the  School 
Committee  has,  during  the  quarter,  visited  the  schools ;  and  of  any  propo- 
sitions intended  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  quar- 
terly meetings.  Au  Executive  Committee,  of  which  the  chairman  of  such 
section  is  ex  e^kio  a  member,  is  charged  with  the  general  EUperintending 
care  of  the  schools  during  the  recess  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  meet 
accordingly  once  in  each  month,  and  oftener,  at  the  request  of  either  of 
their  number.  This  committee  reports  annually,  on  the  general  state  of  the 
schools,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  who,  from  the  materials  obtained  from 
all  the  reports  presented  to  them,  and  their  own  observation,  report  to  the 
Society  at  large.  In  addition  to  their  quarterly  meetings,  meetings  of  all 
the-  trustees  are  annually  held  in  school  hours,  ia  each  of  the  schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  general  inspection. 

The  trustees  are  obliged,  annually,  to  report  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
city,  and  to  the  -Buperinteudent  of  Common  Schools,  "  a  particular  account 
of  the  state  of  their  schools,  and  of  the  moneys  received  and  expended  by 
them  the  year  preceding,  ao  aa  to  exhibit  a  full  and  perfect  statement  of  the 
property,  funds,  and  affairs  of  the  Society." 

The  schools  of  the  Society  are  designated  by  the  names  of  Primary  and 
Public.  The  former,  of  which  al!  the  teachers  are  females,  are  open  to  all 
girls  over  four  yeara  of  age,  and  to  boys  between  four  and  ten.  In  these  the 
simplest  elements  of  literary  education,  are  taught ;  and  also,  among  the 
girls,  plain  sewing.  Perfection  in  the  studies  of  a  lower  class  is  requisite 
before  a  child  ia  advanced  to  a  higher.  When  a  pupil  has  learned  to  spell 
correctly  and  deliberately,  read  audibly,  and  write  pretty  well  on  the  slates, 
a  recommendation  is  given  by  the  teacher  for  admission  into  a  public  school, 
and,  after  satisfactory  examination,  the  child  is  advanced.  It  is  enjoined 
as  a  duty  on  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  par- 
ticularly with  those  of  the  poorest  elates,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  The  better  to  ensure  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
to  this  duty,  the  amount  of  their  pay  ia  made  dependent  on  the  number  of 
children  under  their  tuition. 

In  the  public  schools,  where  due  provision  is  also  made  for  the  tuition 
of  boys  over  the  age  of  ten  years,  who  have  not  acquired  the  knowledge 
imparted  by  the  primary  schools,  the  tuition  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls  is 
conducted  ia  separate  rooms  of  the  sehool-house,  under  teachers  of  their 
own  sex.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  boys  embraces  spelling,  reading, 
including  definitions  and  questions  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
writing,  making  and  mending  pens,  arithmetic,  geography,  use  of  the  globes 
and  drawing  of  maps,  English  grammar,  composition  and  declamation,  book- 
keeping and  the  elements  of  history,  astronomy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
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nometry,  respectively.  The  girls  are  taught  in  all  these  branches,  except  decla- 
mation, algehra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  andwiththeaddition  of  needle- 
work. Strict  rules  of  the  Society  secure  the  pnnctual  attendance  of  the  teach- 
ers ;  their  attention  to  the  comfort,  cleaalinesa,  and  morals  of  the  scholars,  to 
the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  school-rooms,  to  the  causes  of  the  ab- 
Bence  of  pnpils,  and  to  the  care  of  the  children,  as  far  as  possible,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  schools.  The  mildest  punishments  ■which,  can  produce  reform  are 
aloue  resorted  to,  and  the  t«aehers  can  expel  a  pupil  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  School  Committee  or  of  the  section,  for  habitual  diao^ajd  of  duty  or 
flagrant  offence — of  which  the  reason  must  be  communicated' to  tlie  parent, 
who  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Registers  kept  of  the  names  and 
occnpationB  of  the  parents,  the  names  of  the  children,  and  of  the  attend- 
ance, merits,  and  deficiences  of  the  latter,  are  duly  exhibited  to  the  trustees. 
The  system  of  teaching  throughout  the  schools  is  uniform,  so  that  a  child 
removing  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  is  not  interrupted  in  his  course 
by  the  change  of  his  school.  But  in  order  to  obtain  any  advantages  that 
may  accrue  from  the  experience  of  the  teachers,  or  the  suggestions  of  others, 
stated  meetings  are  hold  by  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
means  of  improving  their  schools,  at  which  meetings,  also,  they  compare 
the  progress  of  the  schools  respectively.  Any  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  recommended  by  a  majority  of  them,  if  formally  approved  of  by 
the  trustees,  is  adopted  in  practice. 

Each  school  is  provided  with  a  thermometer,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  school  in  the  cold  season ;  and  in  each  public  school- 
building  a  library  is  contained,  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $50,  nor  more 
than  one  $100,  consisting  of  books  of  voyages,  travels,  history,  &c.,  to  which 
such  pupils  as  may  be  selected  by  the  teacher,  on  account  of  proficiency  and 
good  conduct,  are  admitted,  and  maytake  home  from  thence  one  book  at  a 

The  schools  are  all  divided  into  classes,  pursuing  in  eadi  the  same  stud- 
ies. A  mere  certificate,  properly  authenticated,  that  a  child  is  within  the 
ages  of  four  and  sisteen  years,  entitles  him  to  admission  in  the  schools ;  and 
the  tuition  and  all  books  and  materials  necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
pupil  are  furnished  without  cost  to  his  parents  or  guardians. 

By  these  regulations,  governing  the  Society  and  its  schools  and  other 
auiiliary  provisions,  a  constant  supervision  is  kept  over  the  scholars,  the 
teachers,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ite  sections,  committees,  and  individual 
members,  producing  among  all  the  greatest  zeal  and  emulation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  public  aim  in  view,  and  resulting  in  a  practical  edu- 
cation, offered  to  the  whole  youth  of  the  city,  carried  out  in  all  its  bearings 
with  a  perfection  and  efficiency  which  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  schools 
with  any  others  in  the  world  professing  the  like  range  of  instruction.  More 
than  one  hundred  of  these  schools  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
determined  in  their  location  by  the  wants  of  the  respective  neighborhoods, 
and  inviting,  by  means  of  agents  who  patrol  the  districts  for  the  purpose, 
every  poor  and  destitute  child  whose  parents  are  insensible  to  their  duty  to 
their  offspring,  to  come  and  partake  of  the  benefits  within  his  reach,    Nearly 
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fortj  thoneand  children  have,  during  the  year  ending  the  first  day  of  Jlay 
last,  been  enrolled  on  their  registers,  and  obtained  instruction  for  a  greater 
or  leaser  period.  All  this  good  is  effected  without  the  payment  of  any  sal- 
ary or  expenditure,  other  than  the  compensation  of  teachers  and  agents,  the 
purchase  of  books  and  necessaries  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
erection  and  repair  of  the  school-houses.  No  personal  or  individual  advan- 
tage results  to  the  trustees  from  their  services,  which,  springing  from  the 
noblest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  secure  gratuitously  pufclio  benefits  of  a 
character  and  extent  that  mercenary  motives  could  never  accomplish. 

Blessings  of  the  magnitude  and  interest  we  have  described  ought  to  be 
carefully  cherished  by  all  who  can  exercise  any  control  over  them,  and  Ihe 
hand  of  experiment  should  be  stayed  from  an  interference  that,  with  mere 
partial  oligects  of  disputed  utility,  might  impair  or  destroy  the  general  bene- 
fit. Sensible  of  these  truths,  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  (heir  representatives  in  their  local  Legislature,  far  from  asking  any  alter- 
ation in  the  system,  have  uniformly  approved  of  and  defended  it.  A  num- 
ber of  persons,  however,  mostly  of  foreign  birth,  and  belonging  to  a  respect- 
able denomination  of  Christians — the  Boman  Catholic — have  solicited  a 
change,  on  the  ground  that  their  conscientious  scruples  rec|uire  that  any 
schools  in  which  the  children  of  their  communion  are  educated  shall,  during 
a  certain  part  of  the  day,  combine  the  religious  instruction  of  their  faith 
with  the  literary  studies  pursued  in  them.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  by  no 
other  denomination  has  any  complaint  been  made,  and  that  we  understand 
that  the  sentiment  alluded  to  is  not  general  among  the  Catholic  residents 
among  us  from  abroad ;  a  lai^  proportion  of  them  believing  that  the  pro- 
posed schools  would  he,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  the  children  of  for- 
eigners, who  might  thus  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  temporal  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  an  association,  at  school,  with  the  native  children  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  that  the  fitting  place  for  sectarian  culture  is  the  pupil's  home,  or  his 
church.  At  the  solicitation,  however,  before  referred  to,  projects  have  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  which,  if  adopted,  would, 
we  believe,  violate  the  received  political  maxims  which  have  governed  our 
country,  and  erect,  over  the  ruins  of  the  noble  structure  we  have  described, 
institutions  of  narrow  and  partial  utility,  exclusive  in  their  composition  and 
government,  and  condemned  by  former  experience. 

Vague  and  general  rumors  having  found  their  way  to  the  public,  affect- 
ing the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  impugning  the  conduct 
of  the  trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society,  several  gentlemen  of  the  city, 
described  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be. "eminently  qualified,"  were  select- 
ed hy  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  personal  examination  of  the  schools, 
who  diligently  conducted  a  laborious  inquiry^and  submitted  to  that  func- 
tionary •'  a  mass  of  valuable  information."  In  bis  report  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  subject  of  the  system  of  education  here,  he  beta^  the  testimony  which 
will  ever  be  the  consequence  of  such  investigations,  as  long  as  the  schools 
are  conducted  as  they  have  hitherto  been.  "  The  results  of  these  inquiries" 
— we  copy  his  language — "  show  very  satisfactorily  that  commodious  houses 
and  good  teachers  are  provided  by  the  Public  School  Society ;  that  the  sys- 
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tem  of  instruction  is  well  devised  and  faithfully  executed ;  that  an  efficient 
plan  of  visitation  and  inspection  is  prescriiied  by  the  trustees ;  and,  although 
he  has  not  positive  information  on  the  f-uhject,  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  such  a  plan,  is  carried  into  practical  execution."  "  Certain  it  is,"  he 
adds,  "  that  the  trustees  of  the  Society  have  exhibited  the  most  praisewor- 
thy zeal  »nd  devotion  in  discharge  of  the  great  trust  devolved  on  them ; 
and  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  spared  no  exertions  to  bring  into  the 
schools  the  destitute  children  of  the  city."  But  notwithstanding  these 
favorable  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Public  School  Society,  the  Secretary 
of  State  informs  the  Legislature  that  the  memorials  referred  to  '■  complain 
of  the  operation  of  a  system  which,  in  fact,  devolves  upon  any  private  cor- 
poration the  discharge  of  one  of  the  moat  important  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, -without  that  responsibility  to  the  people  which  is  provided  in  all 
other  cases.  They  allege,"  he  states,  "  that,  in  its  administration,  the  con- 
scientious opinions  and  feelings  of  lai^  classes  of  citizens  are  disregarded ; 
that  other  schools,  maintained  for  the  same  objects  and  accomplishing  the 
same  benevolent  results,  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  a  participation  of  a 
common  fund,  collected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  all ;  and  that  a. 
fearfully  large  portion  of  the  indigent  children  are  not  reached,  or  in  any 
way  benefited,  by  the  system  of  public  education  which  now  prevails." 
After  a  long  examination  of  the  subject,  he  recommends,  nevertheless,  the 
continuance  of  the  very  schools. against  which  such  grave  objections  are 
advanced,  modifying  their  powers,  however,  in  such  wise  as  to  impart  to 
them  the  character  of  charity  schools,  in  which  no  children  are  to  be  in- 
structed gratuitously  bnt  those  of  parents  whose  poverty  is  proved  in  exemp- 
tion of  payment,  and  subjecting  to  charge  the  children  of  all  whose  means 
have  exposed  them  to  a  double  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  system,  or 
who  have  too  much  self-respect  to  claim  the  privilege  of  paupers.  He  pro- 
poses to  engraft  on  the  existing  system  provisions  introdncing  the  district 
plan  in  operation  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  confining  gratuitous  instruction  in 
tJie  schools  as  before  mentioned.  These  propositions  are  combined  with 
some  others  which  will  hereafter  be  adverted  to,  in  referring  to  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  which,  we  fear,  if  adopted,  will  connect  the 
schools  with  the  political  struggles  at  the  polls ;  contemplating,  as  they  do, 
the  creation  of  offices  sufficiently  lucrative  to  tempt  the  cnpidity  of  the  par- 
tisan, and  thus  making  institnfions  intended  for  the  advancement  of  the 
young  along  the  quiet  paths  of  learning,  the  sport  of  party  management, 
contention,  and  triumph.  Of  the  district  system,  it  is  here,  perhaps,  the 
proper  place  to  say — seeing  that  the  bill  in  the  Senate  does  not  adopt  that 
part  of  the  recommendation— that  we  believe  it  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  city,  whose  population  is  frequently  changing  residence  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another ;  and  that  schools  teaching  by  dissimilar  boolts,  classes,  and 
modes  of  tuition  would  be  of  at  least  doubtful  advantage  to  the  children 
of  the  city.  Other  objections  to  this  plan  exist  which  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
merate, when  the  fact  is  before  our  eyes  that  the  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools  in  Brooklyn,  a  city  separated  from  our  own  only  by  the  intervening 
river,  and  whose  population  more  resembles  ours  in  its  composition  and  hab- 
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its  tlian  aDj  other  in  the  State,  have  pronounced  the  district  Bjstem  to  bo 
inefficient  and  inapplicable  there,  and  lament  that  they  do  not  possess 
Bchools  fouaded  on  'the  plan  of  those  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York.  Of  7,966  children  residing  in  Brooklyn,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  years,  only  3,374  appear,  by  the  last  schedules  pi'esented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  have  attended  these  schools  for  any  period ;  being  about  ia  the 
ratio,  of  twenty-three  out  of  eighty.  In  Wiliiamsburgh,  an  adjoining  com- 
munity on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  where  the  district  system  also  prevails, 
only  1S6  attended  out  of  943 ;  being  iu  the  proportion  of  one  out  of  seven. 

Leaving,  then,  the  further  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  district  sys- 
tem, whieh  we  deem  to  bo  virtually  abandoned  as  respects  this  city,  we 
advert  to  the  objections  alleged  by  the  memorials  of  a  portion  of  the  reli- 
gious sect  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  We  shall  consider  them  in  the 
order  they  have  been  mentioned. 

The  Catholic  memorials  complain,  first,  of  the  operation  of  the  system 
which  places  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  city  under  the  direction  of 
the  Public  School  Society,  as  "  devolving  upon  a  private  corporation  the 
discharge  of  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Government,  with- 
out that  responsibility  to  the  people  wliicii  is  provided  in  all  other  cases." 

Let  ns  look  into  this  allegation. 

In  the  discussion  regarding  the  Public  School  Society,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  not  only  to  denominate  it  a  private  corporation,  but,  in 
some  of  the  publications  and  speeches  that  have  been  made  on  the  subject, 
it  has  been  branded  as  a  close  corporation.  What  attribute  it  has  of  a  close 
corporation,  no  scrutiny  has  enabled  us  to  discover.  That  name  can  be 
strictly  applied,  only  where  the  trustees,  or  other  goveniors,  constitute  the 
whole  corporation,  and,  in.  case  of  vacancy  ia  the  board,  supply  the  succes- 
sion by  their  own  votes.  The  freest  dennition  conid  only  extend  it  to  insti- 
tutions who  are  judges  of  their  own  members,  and  can  admit  to  or  exclude 
from  their  privileges  at  the  volition  of  the  corporation  itself.  No  such 
characteristic  belongs  to  the  Public  School  Society.  How  far  it  can  justly 
be  considered  a  private  corporation,  has  been  seen  in  the  requisites  to  mem- 
bership, to  which  we  have  adverted.  Erected  bj  a  laiv  of  the  State,  for  the 
avowed  attainment  of  a  momentous  public  object,  in  the  benefits  of  which 
every  child  of  that  public  to  which  their  sphere  of  action  is  confined  may 
participate ;  open,  as  to  membership,  to  the  whole  public  who  choose  to 
acquire  the  qualification  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  as  the 
only  requisite  to  admission,  and  which  depends  alone  on  the  act  of  the  indi- 
vidual, without  regard  to  any  wish  or  objection  on  the  part  of  the  othei 
members ;  subject  to  the  supervision  of  officers  appointed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  people  of  the  city ;  and  submitting  their  accounts  to  the 
inspection  and  scrutmy  of  those  representatives,  and,  through  the  publica- 
tions of  the  latter,  of  the  whole  people— we  apprehend  that  the  corporation 
has  been  denominated  a  private  one  without  due  reflection.  It  ia  not  to  bc- 
regarded  in  that  light,  but  as  the  body  of  voters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  whom  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  representing  tlie  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  people,  have  thought  lit  to  devolve,  through  their  own  enactmentg,  and 
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the  powers  they  have  winferred  on  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  the  selection 
of  the  guardians  and  supervisors  of  public  eiiucation  with  n  the  citj.  The 
qualification  to  constitute  a  voter  is  a  single  payment  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  which  every  man  of  correct  habits  may  soon  lay  aside  out  of  his 
earnings,  if  he  i'eel  any  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  The  Legislature, 
in  1826,  when  they  changed  the  charity  ftrmerlr  called  the  Free-School 
Society  of  New  York,  ■whose  tutition  was  confined  to  the  children  of  parents 
unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  into  the  Public  School  Society,  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  statute  expresses  it,  "  so  far  as  their  means  may  extend,  for 
the  education  of  all  children  in  the  city  of  New  Torii  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  ■whether  such  children  be  or  be  not  the  proper  objects  of  gratui- 
tons  education,  and  ■without  regard  to  the  religious  sect  or  denomination  to 
which  such  children  or  their  parents  may  belong,"  evidently  expected  that 
the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  city,  ■whose  parents  did  not  prefer  to 
send  them  to  pay  schools,  would  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Public  School 
'Society.  They  therefore  defined,  by  law,  the  qualification  that  would  be 
required  from  any  person  desirous  of  being  a  voter  at  the  election  of  trus- 
tees of  the  public  schools.  Proceeding,  probably,  on  the  belief  that  all  men 
are  not  equally  qualified  by  education  and  habit  to  judge  of  the  necessary 
attainments  for  the  beneficial  discharge  of  a  literary  duty,  they  deemed  some 
other  qualification  than  mere  residence  necessary,  and  fixed  upon  one  in  the 
nature  of  a  property  qualification,  which,  however  temporary  in  its  posses- 
sion, would.  It  was  supposed,  be  durable  in  its  results.  Each  intended  voter 
was  required  to  make  a  single  payment  of  ten  dollars,  for  which  the  privi- 
lege sought  ■was  promi-ocd  him  for  life  This  qualification  is  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  that  pre'icnbed  for  voters  at  elections  of  trustees  of  common 
achonls  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State  which  is  strictly  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, though,  it  not  durable  in  Jts  po^-estiun,  is  only  temporary  in  its 
results — cv<rj  person  being  subject  to  i  fine  of  the  very  same  sum  of  ten 
dollars  for  voting  at  any  annual  election  for  trustees  of  a  common  school, 
unless  he  be  a  freeholder  withm  the  town  where  he  ■votes ;  be  assessed  the 
same  year  in  which  he  votes,  or  the  preceding  year,  to  pay  tases  in  said 
town ,  or  possess  perBonal  pnperty  liable  to  tiiation,  m  the  school  district, 
of  the  value  of  flftj  dollars  over  and  abo^o  the  list  of  articles  exempted 
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the  fuactjon  discharged  by  the  Society  h  performed  "  without  that  reapon- 
aibilitj  to  the  people  wliich  is  provided  in  all  other  cases."  The  trustees 
arc  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  thu 
very  community  in  which  they  perform  their  functions,  who,  upon  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  can  deprive  them  and  their  con- 
stituents of  the  power  conferred  on  them,  and  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
execution.  The  Society  is  compelled,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  to  conform 
to  any  rules  and  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  receipt  of  the  public  moneys 
which  the  Corporation,  of  the  city  may  hy  ordinance  prescribe ;  and  tlie 
ordinance  passed  accordingly  hy  the  Corporation  subjects  them  to  every  rule 
and  restriction  that  has  been  deemed  proper  to  secure  a  strict  supervision 
and  accountability.  The  Commissioners  of  School  Moneys,  by  whom  the 
visitations  to  the  sehoola  are  made  on  hehalf  of  the  commnnity,  are  chained 
to  report  to  the  Common  Council  any  failure  or  omission  of  tiie  trustees  in 
regard  to  the  public  moneys  they  receive,  in  regard  to  ihe  admission  of  chil- 
dren to  the  schools,  and  to  the  proper  weekly  visitation  and  inspeclioa,  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees,  of  all  the  schools  under  their  direction.  The  books 
of  the  schools,  containing  the  memoranda  of  this  performance,  are  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  commiwioners,  to  whom  the  returns 
required  by  law  are  made  under  oath  or  affirmation.  lu  addition  to  these 
guards,  the  Society  is  obliged  to  submit,  in  an  annual  report  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  appointed  by  the  State,  and  to  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city,  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  their  schools,  and 
of  the  moneys  nSccived  and  expended  by  tliem,  which  may  be  examined  by 
any  citizen  disposed  to  investigate  it. 

These  provisions,  if  in  any  manner  they  diifer  irom  those  generally  gov- 
erning officens  who  perform  important  functions  of  the  Government,  certain- 
ly secure,  in  degree,  as  ample  a  responsibility  to  the  people.  The  Society 
has  now  escrcised  the  powers  confided  to  them  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
and  in.  that  whole  period  no  valid  impeachment  has  been  preferred  of  infi- 
delity to  their  trust. 

It  may  be  added,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that,  iu  all  the  plana 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  alteration  of  the  present  system,  not  a  sin- 
gle provision  has  been  suggested  that  guarantees  from  the  Public  School 
Society,  or  the  proposed  additional  schools,  increased  responsibility  to  the 
people. 

The  second  charge  assumes  that,  "  in  the  administration  of  the  Society, 
the  conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  citizens  are  disre- 
garded ;  and  that  other  schools,  maintained  for  the  same  objects  and  accom- 
plishing the  same  benevolent  results,  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  a  partici- 
pation of  a  common  fund  collected  by  the  joint  contribution  of  all,-' 

General  allegations  like  the  aforegoing  give  no  deflnitfl  conception  of  the 
matter  of  complaint,  and  present  no  tangible  point  for  examihation.  It 
were  better  always,  and  particularly  in  cases  affecting  such  momentous  inter- 
ests as  are  involved  in  the  school  question,  that  the  griefs  should  be  dis- 
tinctly alleged,  and  specifications  offered.  It  is,  however,  now  generally 
understood,  from  newspaper  publications  of  essays  and  speeches,  that  the 
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violence  imputed  against  conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  ia  to  those  of 
a  pait  of  the  Catholic  communion,  who  alone  constitute  the  large  classes  of 
citizens  alluded  to ;  that  the  schools  attached  to  their  churches,  governed 
by  trustees  of  their  own  appointment,  conducted  according  to  their  precepts 
of  religions  faith,  and  ministering,  as  may  well  be  inferred,  to  children  only 
of  tbeir  own  denominatitn,  are  the  schools  said  to  be  maintained  for  the 
same  objects,  and  accomplishing  the  same  benevolent  results,  as  those  cf 
the  Public  School  Society ;  and  that  the  arbitrary  eiclusion  from  a  partii^i- 
pation  in  the  common  fund  collected  by  the  joint  contribution  of  all,  which 
is  complsdned  of,  ia  the  refusal,  by  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  moneys  toward  the  sup- 
port of  schools  erected  and  governed  by  the  Catholic  denomination,  and 
inculcating  their  distinguishing  forms  and  creeds. 

That  the  objects  and  results  of  institutions  founded  and  acting  upon 
principles  bo  widely  different  as  those  which  distinguish  the  schools  of  the 
sect  and  of  the  Society  cannot  be  very  similar,  is  too  apparent  to  need  illus- 
tration ;  and  if  the  disregard  of  the  conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  of 
lai^  classes  of  citizens  in  the  administration  of  the  Society  consists,  as  is 
inferred,  in  maintaining  a  perfect  impartiality  toward  the  several  religious 
denominations  in  the  schools,  not  giving  reasonable  offence,  nor  yielding 
'.ubmission  to  any,  the  Society  has  done  no  more  than  to  be  faithful  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  The  motive  to  its  incorporation  is 
stated  m  the  charter,  to  be  the  education  of  all  children,  whether  or  not 
they  be  proper  objects  of  gratuitous  education,  and  without  regard  to  the 
religious  sect  or  denomination  to  which  their  parents  belong ;  and  it  would 
hive  been  a  plain  infraction  of  their  duty  to  fashion  the  exercises  of  the 
schools  ^^co^ding  to  the  requirements  of  any  particular  Church. 

The  allegation  remains,  that  the  sect  is  arbitrarily  exduded  from  a  par- 
ticipation of  a  common  fund  collected  by  the  joint  contribution  of  all. 

In  adopting  a  system  of  general  education  at  the  public  expense,  the 
object  of  the  State  was  to  give  to  its  youth  such  an  education  as  would  fit 
them  to  dischai^e  the  civil  obligations  f  this  lite  leading  it  to  their  natu- 
ral and  ecclesiastical  guardians  to  i  repare  them  through  a  parental  and 
spiritual  ministry  to  render  their  account  in  another  woi  Id  There  ought 
to  be  and  there  must  be,  some  common  platform  on  which  all  the  children 
may  <btain  their  secular  education  who  are  dtstinid  to  act  as  citizens  of 
the  same  republic  To  that  general  trHning  all  the  children  are  entitled; 
but  it  18  the  public  who  are  to  dttermme  on  its  particulars  and  conditions, 
and  not  the  parents  who  maj  claim  it  for  their  of&pnng  That  a  fimd  has 
been  raise  i  by  the  taxation  of  all  for  general  educition  creates  no  right  in 
the  tas  payi  ig  sectannn  to  demand  that  anv  portion  of  it  be  appropriated 
to  the  spread  of  his  particular  creed  The  ta^  wis  imposed  on  him  as  a 
citizen  not  is  the  member  of  a  church  Its  object  was  to  provide  for  a 
Civil  purpose  exclusively  not  to  prepare  the  path  to  iny  designated  place 
ol  worship  The  erection  of  a  church  school  mnouncs  a  sectanan  object. 
It  has  Its  exclusive  rnks  of  svstcm  and  govemn  cut  is  aupen  itended  by 
trustees  and  t^iicher^  of  a  particular  f  nth ,  rehnxous  conf  irmity  is  mdispen- 
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sable  to  a  participation  ia  ita  direction,  wliicli  ia  not,  and  cannot  be,  attained 
by  means  of  a  civil  qualification  that  any  citizen  may  acquire.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  part  of  the  church  cstablisLmeiit,  and  the  sectarian  of  another  de- 
nomination justly  feels  that  hia  privileges  are  equally  violated,  whether  he 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  its  religious  teacher  at  the  school  desk,  or  for 
that  of  its  religious  teacher  in  the  pulpit.  This  SRite  has  never  yet  averted 
the  power  to  tax  its  people  for  ecclesiastical  objects ;  and  if  its  sovereignty 
comprehends  such  a  power,  the  rights  of  conscience  require  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  taxpayer  be  recorded  on  the  assessment-roll,  and  his  contribution 
be  dealt  to  the  encouragement  of  his  own  communion. 

An  obstacle  arises,  perhaps,  out  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  to 
the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a  sectarian  school  as  a  part  of  the  public 
system,  which  would  be  insuperable  to  some  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  public.  If  the  religion  of  the  sect  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  the  children,  the  choice  of  a  teacher  adequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  Such  a 
teacher  would  probably  be  found  only  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  religion  which  the  school  is  to  inculcate.  If  the  school  which  is 
committed  to  his  direction  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  public  system,  his 
of&ce  thereafter  assumes  a  civil  character ;  his  salary  is  paid  by  the  whole 
public  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  general  tax.  The  question  immediately 
arises,  whether  this  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  declares  that  "  no  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  de- 
nomination whatsoever,  shall  at  any  time,  under  any  pretence  or  description 
whatever,  be  eligible  to,  or  capable  of  holding,  any  civil  or  military  office 
or  place  within  this  State." 

The  commissioners  would  suggest,  that  any  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
religious  educatioa  of  the  children,  which  may  be  desirablo.  can  be  accom- 
plished without  a  violation  of  the  principles  or  a  departure  from  the  objects 
of  the  school  system,  by  an  application  of  the  rule  said  to  prevail  in.  Hol- 
land in  regard  to  the  schools  controlled  bj  the  Government.  A  time  is 
there  set  apart  when  the  children  of  the  respective  denominations  are 
requested  to  repair  to  the  appropriate  places  for  their  peculiar  worship, 
where  they  are  attended  by  the  proper  ministers  to  their  spiritual  wants. 
If  the^  Sabbath  and  the  other  day  in  the  week  on  which  the  public  schools 
ace  closed  be  insufficient  for  tbi'i  purpose,  some  additional  portion  of  the 
week  might  be  dedicated  to  it.  The  arrangement  would  certainly  throw  an 
additional  burden  on  the  clergy  without  additional  pecuniary  recompense, 
but  their  commendable  sense  of  duty  in  their  sacred  office  would  no  doubi 
disregard  any  considerations  of  that  sort. 

The  remaining  allegation  is,  that  "  a  fearfully  large  portion  of  the  indi- 
gent children  are  not  reached,  or  in  any  way  benefited,"  by  the  system  of 
education  that  now  prevails  in  this  city.  Fortunately,  this  is  a  subject  that 
can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  mathematical  calculation,  by  which  the  figures 
will  show  that  the  system  of  education  in  this  city  reaches  and  benefits  the 
indigent  poor  far  more  efficaciously  than  the  system  that  prevails  in  the  resi- 
due of  the  State. 
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In  order  to  prove  the  destitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  in  respect 
to  education,  the  Secretary  of  State  reports  to  tlie  Legislature  that  the 
whole  numher  of  white  children  in  New  York  in  1840,  "  the  year  in  whicli 
the  last  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken,  was  63,953,  and  that  30,758 
only  are  returned  as  attending  some  school,  leaving  32,184  who  were  not  in 
attendance  on  any  school  whatiiver."  0/  the  accuracy  of  the  number  of 
attendances  thus  returned  from  the  city  doubts  have  heen  well  entertained, 
hut  we  shall  assume  that  the  aggregate  is  correct.  The  inference  that  alt 
would  draw  from  the  manner  in  which  the  case  is  stated  and  the  argument 
deduced  hy  the  Secretary,  is,  that  a  fraction  more  than  one  half  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  are  trained  up  in  ntter  ignorance.  "  "With  all  the  com- 
mendable and  vigorous  efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pnblic  School  Society," 
he  says,  "  it  cannot  he  denied  that  less  ttan  one  half  the  children  between 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  city  of  Sew  York,  arc  receiving  the 
benefits  of  any  education  whatever."  A  moment's  reflection  will  correct  this 
error.  The  schools  of  the  Society  receive  all  children  between  four  and  sis- 
teen  years  of  age  ;  let  us  say,  however,  in  order  to  make  our  estimate  tally 
with  the  figures  of  the  Secretary,  between  five  and  siiteen  years.  At  any 
time  within  the  portion  of  their  lives  embracing  eleven  years,  then,  they 
have  access  to  the  schools,  and  in  these  there  is  continual  change,  some 
retiring,  and  new  scholars  succeeding.  Now,  if  one  half  of  this  class  of 
population,  rejecting  fractions,  is,  on  the  average,  kept  at  school,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  the  average,  each  child  would  receive  five  and  a  half  years  of 
tuition,  which,  in  the  New  York  schools,  deducting  vacations,  amounts  to 
somewhat  more  than  sisty  months,  or  five  full  and  complete  years  without 
deduction.  In  imposing  on  masters  the  obligation  to  teach  certain  children 
to  read  and  prite,  the  law  of  the  State  gives  him  the  alternative  of  furnish- 
ing two  years'  education,  as  being  sufficient  for  the  purple ;  and  that,  too, 
while,  by  another  law,  the  common  schools  of  the  country  are  not  recLuired  to 
be  open  more  than  four  months  in  the  year  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of 
the  school  fund.  If  eight  months',  or  even  twenty-four  months'  tuition,  in 
such  schools  as  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  accept  in  some  parts  of  the. 
State,  be  recognized  by  the  State  as  enough  to  qualify  a  child  to  read  and 
write,  sixty  months'  tuition  in  the  schools  of  the  Kew  York  Public  School 
Society  would  not  be  likely  to  consign  him  to  hopeless  mental  destitution. 
A  far  less  period  of  education  in  their  youth,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  of  an 
inferior  sort,  is  all  that  was  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  men  who  have  illus- 
trated the  character  of  our  country  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  world. 
Doctor  Franklin  seems,  from  his  autobiography,  to  have  been  finally  taken 
from  school  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  to  perform  the  humblest  ofEces  in  his 
father's  business  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler,  having  "  failed  en- 
tirely iu  arithmetic,"  though  he  had  "  learned  to  writ*  a  good  hand,"  and 
gained  instruction  in  some  other  branches. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  resulta  obtained  from  statistical  returns,"  says  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "  between  the  numbers  educated  in  New  York  and  those 
instructed  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  will  exhibit  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner the  lamentable  deflciency   of  the  former.      It  appears,"  he  proceeds, 
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"  from  tlie  report  of  the  Buperiotendeiit  before  referred  to,  that,  while  there 
are  893,000  children  out  of  the  city  of  New  Torit  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen,  there  are  64fi,000  attending  the  common  schools.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,"  he  adds,  "the  proportions  were,  as  ahove  stated,  62,953  chil- 
dren between  the  same  ages,  and  30,758  attending  all  the  schools,  public  as 
well  aa  private."  In  another  place  he  states  "  that,  while  the  Public  School 
Societj  has  registered  on  its  hooka  the  names  of  children  who  have  entered 
the  schools  to  the  number  of  23,955,  the  aTerage  actuil  attendance  of  pupils 
.    amounts  only  to  13,189." 

It  was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  btite  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  city  in  the  comparison  thus  dra^sn  In  making  it  however,  he 
seeina  to  have  forgotten  that  the  returns  from  the  common  schools  and  the 
public  schools  differ  altogether  in  their  mgredients  and  furnish  no  proper 
a  comparatiTC  estimate  in  re^'nrd  to  thtm  In  the  retnins  of 
n  schools,  all  the  children  who  have  attended  are  indiscriminately 
numbered  as  instructed  in  the  schools,  whatever  be  the  dnration  of  their 
attendance,  whether  for  a  year,  a  week,  or  a  day,  and  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  the  tuition  they  receive.  But  a  different  mode  of  return  is  pre- 
acribed  for  the  city,  as  distinguiahed  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  From  the 
city  it  ia  required  that  there  be  two  coiumna  of  returns,  neither  of  which 
shows  the  whole  number  of  children  "  registered  "  on  the  hooka  of  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  nor  has  that  number  accordingly  ever  been  returned  until  the 
present  year,  when  it  is  done  as  the  volantary  act  of  the  Commissi onera  of 
School  Money,  without  requirement  by  law.  It  amounts,  this  year,  to  nearly 
40,000,  and  could  not  have  been,  in  the  year  referred  to  by  the  Secretary, 
leas  than  38,000. 

The  returns  demanded  by  law  from  the  city  are,  firstly,  a  return  of  the 
average  quarterly  attendance  in  the  schools;  the  number  to  be  ascertained 
—to  follow  the  words  of  the  statute—"  by  adding  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren on  register  at  the  commencement  of  each  quarter,  the  number  admit- 
ted during  that  quarter,  and  the  total  to  be  considered  the  average  of  that 
quarter."  Secondly,  a  return  of  the  averse  number  that  actually  attended 
the  school  during  the  whole  year,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teachers  keeping 
an  account  of  the  number  of  scholars  present  every  half  day,  which,  being 
added  together  and  divided  by  500,  the  number  of  half  school-days  of 
which  the  year  is  arbitrarily  declared  to  consist,  is  considered  the  average 
of  attending  scholars. 

That  no  just  contrast  can  be  drawn  from  numbers  representing,  as  in  the 
country  returns,  every  child  as  an  attending  scholar  who  had  visited  thn 
school  but  for  a  day,  and  the  city  returns,  whose  highest  numbers  represent 
only  the  average  quarterly  attendance,  would  not  seem  to  require  illustra- 
tion. As,  however,  the  comparison  has  been  made  in  a  grave  public  docu- 
ment, let  us  examine  practically  its  principles,  and  see  how  the  returns  to 
the  Superintendent  from  a  public  or  city  school,  and  from  a  common  or 
country  school,  having  an  exactly  equal  number  of  scholars  and  attendances 
throughout  the  year,  would  eshibit  each  to  the  Legislature  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's report. 
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Suppose  the  year  to  begio  witli  200  Bcliolara ;  that  the  200  old  scholaia 
retire  before  the  end  of  each  quarter ;  that  they  are  succeeded  during  the 
quarter  by  300  new  scholars,  who  had  aeyer  before  attended  ;  and  that  each 
quarter  thus  begins  with  200  scholars; — what  is  the  comparison  they  ■vtoulfl 
present  in  the  Superintendent's  report  f 

Let  us  first  take  the  public  or  city  school. 

The  year  begins  with  scholars,     ,  .  .  .  .300 

New  entries  during  first  quarter,        ....  200 

Eetirementa  during  first  quarter,  200,  leaving  for  second  quarter,     300 
New  entries  during  second  quarter,  ....       SOO 

Eetirements  during  second  quarter,  300,  leaving  for  third  quarter,  200 
New  entries  during  third  quarter,      ....  200 

Retirements  during  third  quarter,  200,  leaving  for  fourth  quarter,  200 
New  entries  during  fourth  quarter,  ....       200 


This  aggregate  of  1600  being  divided  by  4,  gives  the  quotient  for  the 
quarteriy  average  attendance  of  400  ;  which  is  the  largest  number  returned 
for  the  city  school  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Take,  nest,  its  twin-brother,  the  country  school.  What  nnmher  would 
it,  under  circumstances  precisely  similar,  return  to  the  Superintendent  ? 

The  year  begins  with  scholars,      .....  200 

New  scholars  first  quarter,      .....  200 

"  second  quarter,        .....  200 

"  third  quarter, 300 

"  fourth  quarter, 200 

Number  returned,        .  .  .  .  .  .  1,000 

Thus  two  sciools,  not  at  all  distinguishabie  in  their  respective  numbers 
of  scholars  and  attendances,  would,  in  the  Superintendent's  report,  exhibit 
an  apparent  superiorityiof  one  school  over  another  its  exact  equal  in  fact,  in 
the  ratio  of  five  to  two. 

Any  comparison,  therefore,  between  *tlie  quarterly  attendances  at  the  city 
school  and  the  attendances  as  we  have  explained  them  at  the  country  school, 
is  evidently  misplaced. 

That  between  tbo  average  yeaTly  attendances  at  the  former  and  the 
attendances  at  the  latter  is  still  more  objectionable. 

The  attendances  at  the  country  school,  of  whatever  duration,  would 
amount,  as  we  have  before  seen,  to  1,000,  at  which  nnmber  they  would  be 
returned  toihe  Superintendent,  and  be  reported  by  hjm. 

The  average  yearly  attendances  calculated  as  prescribed  by  law  for  the  pub- 
lic school,  would  stand,  in  its  return  (judging  from  the  comparative  returns 
of  quarterly  and  yearly  attendances  to  which  the  Secretary  refers),  at  two  hun- 
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dred  and  forty,  or  nearly,  at  which  numher  they  would  be  reported  by  the 
Superintendent ;  tiiOB  exhibiting  an  apparent  Buperiority  of  one  school  oyer 
another  its  exact  equal  in  fact,  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  four  to  one. 

The  truth  is — and  justice  to  the  city,  when  such  compariaons  are  made, 
requires,  perhaps,  it  be  spoken — that  the  published  returns  to  the  Superin- 
tendent give  no  definite  idea  of  the  amount  of  public  education  in  the  State, 
being  deficient  in  all  particulars  of  the  average  quarterly  or  annual  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils,  Tliey  announce  the  whole  number  of  childien  returned 
from  each  school  district ;  the  number  that  attended  the  school  within  tlie 
time  it  was  open,  and  the  length  of  the  period  it  was  open  ;  but  they  afford 
no  means  of  judging  whether  a  majority,  or  any  other  definite  proportion, 
attended  for  more  than  a  week,  or  a  day.  Nor,  apparently,  is  the  number 
of  children  returned  as  having  at  some  time  been  attending,  to  be  depended 
upon.  Owing  to  a  loose  or  an  erroneous  method  of  mailing  up  the  returns, 
the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  common  schools  has  been  frequently 
eiaggerated  beyond  the  number  actually  residing  within  the  districts.  It 
would  be  a  matter  for  wonder  if  the  attendance  of  every  child  residing 
witliin  tlie  districts  could  be  obtained,  even  for  a  day,  within  the  periods 
that  the  schools  are  open ;  but  a  more  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  pre- 
sented in  the  returns  for  a  series  of  years,  exhibiting,  as  they  did,  the  attend- 
ance of  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sis- 
teen  years  than  there  were  children  in  existence  between  those  ages  in  the 
whole  State.  We  copy  from  the  schedule  F  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  giving  a  "  comparative  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  from  1815  to  t840,"  the  numbers  ot 
children  between  said  ages  taught,  and  the  number  of  children  between  said 
ages  residing,  in  all  the  districts  of  the  State,  for  the  years  1834  to  1839, 
both  inclusive,  and  have  added  a  column  showing  the  excess  of  the  scholars 
over  the  residents. 


Tear. 

No.  ofcfaildnn 

iho  distiicn. 

itrJcts. 

iS 

431.61)1 
Ml, 859 

3SS,S00 

411,356 
*19;21S 

20,345 

Even  from  the  returns  for  the  year  1839,  upon  which  the  disparaging 
comparisons  of  the  Secretary  are  founded,  there  appears  t^>  be,  in  twenty- 
seven  counties  of  the  State,  an  excess  of  more  than  25,000  children  between 
the  specified  ages  taught  in  their  common  schools,  over  the  number  of  the 
same  classes  of  children  residing  within  tbose  counties,  as  ascertained  by 
the  trustees  of  the  school  districts.  The  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  supposes,  in  his  last  report,  that  the  returns  from  the  schools,  which 
give  the  attendances,  are  more  to  be  relied  npon  than  the  returns  ftom  the 
trustees  of  the  number  of  children  within  the  districts  :  but  this  idea  derives 
no  support  from  the  census  taken  by  the  Marshal  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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year  after,  when  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  children  tad  taken  place. 
The  marshal,  in  1840,  finds  an  excess  in  those  twenty-seveii  counties  over  the 
returns  of  the  trustees,  in  1839,  of  less  than  4,000,  leaving  yet  an  erroneous 
excess  in  the  returns  of  Bcholars  attending  of  more  than  31,000.  Other 
errors  are  detected  in  the  returns  to  the  Superintendent.  The  returns  from 
the  OomraJSMoners  of  Common  Schools  make  the  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
dren, in,  183fi,  in  all  the  districts  of  the  State,  excluding  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  be  5B2,584  ;  being  more,  by  14,560,  than  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren between  five  and  sixteen  years  residing  in  the  same  parts  of  tlie  Stflte 
in  1840 ;  which,  by  the  marshal's  returns,  are  ascertained 
to  be 578,004 

Difference, 14,560 

The  retnrns  of  the  schools,  exclusive  of  those  of  New  York, 

show  scholars  attending,  .....  549,457 

The  marshal's  returns,  exclusive  of  New  York,  .             ,  477,333 

Difference, _.  .        72,134 

This  difference  the  Superintendent  endeavors  to  reduce  to  43,211,  mainly 
by  deducting  3C,869  scholars  returned  by  tlie  marshal  in  another  column,-  as 
educated  at  the  public  chaise.  The  latter  number  is,  however,  included  in 
the  number  of  477,833  above  mentioned.  In  the  reports  both  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  of  the  Secretary,  it  ia  so  regarded  -when  referring  to  New 
York,  to  which  10,313  of  the  36,860  belong ;  but  are  not  credited,  in  either 
report,  to  the  amount  of  education  in  the  city. 

It  ia  unpleasant  thus  to  dispel  flattering  illusions  by  which  we,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  State,  had  been  misled,  until  we  were  impelled  to 
investigate  the  subject ;  hut  it  is  manifest  that  mistakes  have  existed  in  the 
public  documents  relating  to  the  common  schools,  which  the  interests  and 
perhaps  the  character  of  the  State  require  should  not  hereafter  occur. 

Rejecting  comparisons,  then,  drawn  from  returns  to  the  Superintendent 
from  the  city  and  the  country,  having  no  similitude  in  their  particulars,  and 
widely  differing  in  their  accuracy,  iet  us  seek  for  better  means  to  determine 
the  truth.  These  will  be  found  in  additional  returns  by  the  marshal,  in  the 
census  before  referred  to,  which  state  the  number  of  white  persons  residing 
in  the  city  and  State,  of  and  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  who  cau  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  common  school  system  and  the  public  school  system 
have  respectively  been  long  enough  jn  existence  to  test  the  efBcacy  of  each 
upon  the  persons  who,  under  like  circumstances,  have  actually  come  within 
the  operation  of  each,  and  passed  to  the  age  last  specified.  From  the  cen- 
sus, we  find  that  the  whole  white  population  of  tiie  State,  excluding  New 
York  City,  of  tlie  age  of  twenty  years  and  upward,  is  990,793 ;  and  that  the 
Uke  population  in  the  city  of  Sew  York  is  163,930.  Thus  New  York, 
though  possessing  an  aggregate  population  comparing  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  State,  excluding  New  York,  in  the  ratio  of  little  more  tlian  one  to 
seven,  has  a  relative  white  population,  of  and  over  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
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of  aborrt  one  to  six ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  liaa  an  excess  of  more  than 
17,400  white  persons,  of  the  age  of  twenty  jears  and  upward,  over  ita  due 
proportion,  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  population  of  the  otlier  coun- 
ties. The  number  of  whites  of  the  age  of  twenty  and  upward,  in  the  State, 
who  can  neitlicr  read  nor  write,  is  43,705  ;  of  whom  there  are,  in  Hew  York, 
7,778,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  35,937 ;  showing  an  excess  of  1,733  indi- 
viduals only,  in.  the  city,  out  of  a  population  of  312,832,  over  its  due  pro- 
portion in  the  comparison  with  the  counties,  if  all  other  circumstances  were 
exactly  equal. 

But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  in  every  year,  an  immense  laboring  popu- 
lation is  arriving  from  abroad ;  many  of  whom,  wholly  nninstructed,  remain 
in  the  city  by  reason  of  the  labor  to  be  obtained  therein,  and  their  capacity 
for  its  performance,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  more  fortunate  class  go  to  the 
country.  The  wonder,  therefore,  is,  that  the  escess  before  mentioned,  of 
1,733  persons,  is  so  small.  The  alien  population  constituted,  in  1835,  when 
the  last  State  censna  was  taken,  somewhat  more  tlian  one  flftli  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  city ;  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coimties  somewhat  less 
than  one  seventeenth  of  their  whole  population.  The  census  taken  by  the 
marshal,  in  1840,  does  not  furnish  the  alien  population  for  the  city  or  for  the 
State.  If  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  ratio  ftr  1835,  the  number  (f  white 
aliens,  of  and  over  the  age  ol  twenty  yearj,  m  the  city  is  about  33,500 ; 
being  more  than  fourfold  the  number  of  the  whites  of  the  same  age  who 
cannot  read  or  write ;  while  the  number  of  abens  in  the  conntie'<  of  and 
oyer  the  age  of  twenty  yeari  ifl  about  53,350  being  leas  than  one  and  a 
half  times  the  number  of  whites  of  the  same  age  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

A  lat^e  portion  of  the  alien  population  in  the  city  is  poor,  or  on  the 
verge  of  poverty,  and  may  be  presnmed  to  comprise  much  ignorance, 
brought  np,  as  it  has  been,  in  countries  where  the  blessings  of  education  are 
not  diffused  as  in  this.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  among 
adults  thus  settled  among  xtSf  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  poverty 
which  appears  to  exist  in  their  families.  A  report  of  the  former  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Dix)  shows  that,  in  the  year  ending  the  Ist  of  December,  1838, 
—a  year  when  labor  for  the  poor  was  very  difficult  to  obtain — the  whole 
number  of  foreigners  relieved  or  supported  by  public  charity  in  the  State 
was  64,570 ;  of  whom  59,533  were  iu  the  city  of  New  York,  and  only  5,048 
in  the  other  counties.  He  adds,  "  that,  in  the  county  of  New  Tork,  foreign- 
era  appear  to  constitute  more  than  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  relieved  or  supported ;  while,  in  the  other  counties,  they 
constitute  but  little  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number." 

These  explanations  fully  account  for  the  entire  number  of  white  persons 
in  the  city,  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  who  cannot  read  nor  write — even 
supposing  that  the  Public  School  Society  and  the  pay  schools  had  hitherto 
in  due  time  educated  every  individual  between  four  and  sixteen  years  within 
our  boundaries,  during  that  interval,  or  any  part  of  it.  Coimectcd  with 
the  returns  of  the  marshal,  illustrating  this  matter,  they  show,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  which  the  Secretary  has  pronounced,  that  the  Public  School 
Society  has  "  accomplished  the  principal  object  of  its  organization — the 
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education  of  the  great  hody  of  the  children  of  the  city,"  Notwithstanding 
the  yerj  disproportionate  influx  of  foreign  population  into  this  city,  aa  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  etniggles  of  the  Society  have  kept 
down  ignorance  to  an  extent  which  no  system,  less  efficacious  and  liberal 
than  its  own,  could  have  effected ;  and  has  enatled  the  city  to  make  a  [josi- 
tive  comparison,  waiving  the  consideration  of  its  disadvantages,  with  many 
of  the  counties  of  the  State,  some  of  which  are  embraced  among  the  twenty- 
seyen  which  exhibit,  in  the  Superintendent's  report,  so  flourishing  a  state  of 
education  within  them. 

Of  the  white  persons,  of  and  oyer  the  age  of  twenty  years,  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  there  is,  rejecting  fl'actions : 


1  out  of  every  21 


In  the  city  of  New  Tork,  . 

In  the  County 

of  Montgomery, 

" 

Rensselaer, 

" 

Wayne, 

" 

Steuben, 

"' 

Delaware,     , 

" 

Columbia, 

" 

Essex, 

" 

Dutchess, 

u 

Franklin,      . 

" 

Fulton,  . 

" 

Monroe, 

» 

Chemung, 

" 

Sullivan,      . 

" 

Lewis,    . 

" 

Putnam, 

" 

Tioga,    . 

" 

Herkimer,     . 

Clinton,  . 


We  have  thua  Bufflciently  disposed  of  the  charge  that  "  a  fearfully  large 
portion  of  the  indigent  children  are  not  reached,  or  in  any  way  heneflted," 
by  the  system  of  education  that  now  prevails  in  the  city,  Tiie  want  of  sup- 
port for  the  charge  will,  however,  become  still  more  apparent  from  the  com- 
parisons that  follow. 

The  number  of  paupers,  "  the  indigent "  emphatically,  in  the  State,  in 
1340,  as  returned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Legislature,  is  56,561.  Of 
this  number,  37,553  were  in  New  Tork,  and  the  residue — 29,008— in  the 
counties,  Looking  to  the  proportion  which  the  population,  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upward,  in  the  city  and  in  the  counties  respectively,  hears  to  the 
aggregate  population  of  each,  the  paupers  of  the  counties  would  comprise 
13,579,  of  and  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  the  paupers  of  the  city 
would  comprise  14,432  of  and  over  that  age ;  the  laiger  number  in  the  city 
arising  from  the  fact  before  mentioned,  of  its  having  more  than  17,400  per- 
sons, of  twenty  years  and  upward,  beyond  its  proportion,  as  compared  with 
48 
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the  aggregate  population  of  the  comities.  The  paupers,  then,  of  the  city, 
of  and  oyer  the  age  of  twenty  years,  bear  the  proportion  to  its  inhabitants 
of  like  age  who  cannot  read  or  write,  of  14,432  to  7,778  ;  making  the  ratio 
of  the  paupers  to  the  untaught  nearly  two  to  one,  and  showing  that  almost 
one  half  of  the  very  indigent  (throwing  altogether  out  of  view  the  accession 
of  untaught  persons  from  abroad)  haye  been  "  reached  or  benefited  "  by  the 
public  schools ;  whilst,  in  the  counties,  the  proportions  would  be  13,579 
paupers  to  35,937  untaught ;  showing  that  a  number  of  persons  eq^ualling  all 
the  paupers,  besides  about  one  and  two  thirds  their  number,  from  among 
those  in  better  circumstances,  had  not  been  "  reached  or  benefited  "  by  the 
common  schools.  In  other  words,  the  untaught  in  the  city  would  be,  ia 
comparison  with  its  poor,  as  little  more  than  one  to  two ;  while,  in  the 
counties,  the  untaught,  in  comparison  of  their  poor,  would  be  more  than 
five  to  two ;  thus  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  city,  as  contrasted  with 
the  counties,  upon  a  comparison  of  their  poor  and  of  their  untaught  respec- 
tively, in  the  ratio  of  about  five  to  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  commendable  anxiety  to  educate  the  poor  has 
fearfally  exaggerated  the  number  of  those  who,  in.  this  city,  obtain  no  in- 
struction. We  had,  in  some  degree,  participated  of  this  delusion.  It  is  true 
that  idle  children  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  whose  own  per- 
verseness,  or  whose  unfeeling  parents,  prevent  them,  at  times,  from  coming 
to  school ;  but  although  they  may  not  attend  this  month,  they  find  their 
.  way  to  school  the  nest;  and,  the  mode  of  tuition  in  all  the  schools  being 
uniform,  thus  pick  up,  from  monlh  to  month,  the  elements  ol  learning.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  year,  more 
than  31,000  children  retired,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  public  schools, 
thdr  vacant  places  being  refilled  by  others.  In  no  other  way  than  we  have 
HU^jested  can  the  results  we  have  presented  bo  accounted  for.  If  no  en- 
treaties avail  in  attracting  idle  children  to  school,  the  poverty  of  their 
parents,  or  their  own  vicious  course,  ensures  their  destiny  to  the  Poor-House 
or  the  House  of  Refuge,  whose  wholesome  discipline  imposes  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  their  books.  As  fast  as  the  foreign  population  increases, 
their  children  are  made  the  objects  of  our  liberal  system.  Thus  we  believe 
that  the  portion  of  the  young  who,  in  our  city,  grow  up  without  education 
altogether,  is  very  insignificant  indeed. 

In  presenting  the  statistics  contained  in  this  report,  some  errors  may  pos- 
sibly have  occurred,  drawn,  as  the  materials  have  in  part  been,  from  various 
columns  of  the  marshal's  census  and  the  Superintendent's  report,  and  under- 
going, as  they  necessarily  have,  after-processes  of  calculation.  We  have 
intended  them  and  believe  them  to  be  wholly  free  from  error,  and  therefore 
invite  all  just  criticism.  If  any  mistake  has  accidentally  crept  in,  sure  we 
are  that  it  is  not  of  a  character  or  amount  tliat  can  affect  substantially  the 
general  tenor  of  our  statements  and  conclusions.  In  making  the  estimates, 
we  have  used  the  marshal's  retmiis  as  printed  by  order  of  oar  State  L^sla- 
ture,  and  have  pursued  the  Superintendent's  method  of  ascertaining  there- 
from the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years. 

Having  thus  examined  the  objections  wiiich  have  been  advanced  against 
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the  pnblic  school  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  look  into  the  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate,  proposing  a  substitute.  Thia  bill,  we  understand,  received  the 
upprohation  of  the  remonstrants  (alluded  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State),  who 
sent  numerous  committees  from  this  city  to  the  Legislature  to  urge  its  adop- 
tion ;  and  the  effort  for  its  passage  will  probably  be  renewed  at  the  next  sea- 
Bion,  It  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
memorialists ;  nothing  being  more  common  than  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the 
Legislature  framed  by  the  applicants,  ao  that  all  their  propositions  may  have 
tt  fair  chance  of  due  legislative  discussion  and  inquiry.  We  shall  therefore 
regard  it  as  the  bill  of  the  remonstrants,  and  speak  of  its  provisions  accord- 
ingly. M^ever,  probably,  in  the  history  of  legislation,  were  the  avowed 
oi^ects  of  a  bill  more  at  variance  with  its  actual  tendency  than  this. 

The  remonstrants  profess,  in  substance,  a  desire  that  the  people  shall 
have  a  more  direct  control  and  administration  of  the  public  school  system 
in  this  city ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  commence  by  taking  from  the  Com- 
mon Council  the  immediate  and  comparatively  numerous  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  the  guardians  of  their  local  interests  and  concerns,  all  con- 
nection with,  or  control  over,  the  schools  whatsoever.  In  place  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money  chosen  by  them,  the  bill 
proposes  to  place  (3ie  whole  government  of  the  system  under  seventeen  com- 
missioners of  common  schools,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
each  ward,  at  the  charter  election ;  thus  affording  the  desirable  guarantee 
for  a  pure  and  efficacious  administration  of  the  system,  by  connecting  its 
destinies  with  the  political  contests  of  the  wards,  with  the  cabals,  intrigues, 
and  bargainings  of  committees,  appointed,  not  at  primary  meetings  of  the 
people,  but  at  partial  and  interested  meetings  of  partisans,  and  with  the 
fierce  strife  of  party  animosity.  In  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  close  corporations, 
and  of  any  abatement  of  the  people's  rights,  the  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools  are  erected,  immediately  upon  their  election,  into  a  close  corpora- 
tion, for  their  term  of  service;  filling  vacancies,  whenever  they  occur  in 
their  body,  by  the  votes  of  the  residue ;  so  that,  by  possibility,  it  might 
happen  to  become  a  board  not  one  of  the  members  of  which  had  received 
the  popular  suffrage  ;  and  in  no  case  would  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward  in 
which  the  vacancy  occurred  have  any  ■voice,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
choice  of  its  new  commissioner.  Zealous,  as  the  title  of  the  bill  purports, 
"to  extend  the  benefits  o'f  common  .whool  education  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork,"  it  banishes  from  the  schools  all  the  children,  forming  so  numerous 
and  interesting  a  class  in  the  primary  departments,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  five  years,  by  taking  away  from  them  all  the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by 
them  from  the  school  moneys;  and  it  directs  the  appointment,  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  of  a  superintendent  and  clerk  (offices  which  would  inevi- 
tably become  political  rewards),  who  are  to  have  the  first  lien  on  the  school 
moneys,  for  the  payment  of  their  annual  salaries,  amounting  to  three  thou- 
sand dollars :  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  average  tuition,  in  the  public  schools, 
of  one  thousand  scholars,  including  the  average  expenses  of  teachers,  school- 
books,  slates,  pencils,  writing-books  and  pens,  maps,  school  library,  furni- 
ture, and  room  hire.    Deprecating  grants  of  power  to  any  private  corpora- 
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tion  to  disburse  the  public  moneys,  as  wrong  in  principle  and  an  invasion 
of  popular  rights,  it  contains  proviaioDs,  compulsory  on  the  commissioners 
and  the  public,  to  admit  any  number  of  persons  who  may  choose  to  asso- 
ciate for  the  purpose,  and  such  others  only  as  they  in  their  pleasure  may 
choose  to  adopt  as  their  associates,  to  the  privileges  of  a  district  school,  and 
to  a  partifiipation  aad  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys;  upon  the  condi- 
tions that  the  associates  will  stipulate  for  the  continuance  of  their  school 
for  at  least  one  ypai ;  will  make  it  appear  that  their  school  will  promote  the 
interests  of  education,  and  will  not  interfere  with  any  school  already  estab- 
lished ;  and  that  the  persons  applying  are  able  to  maintain  a  respectable 
school  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  branches  usually  pursued  in 
common  schools.  Ardent  to  impart  the  benefits  of  education  to  all,  it  pre- 
scribes no  regulation  under  which  all  must  be  admitted,  on  equal  terms,  to 
the  contemplated  echoola.  Sensitive  to  the  just  rights  of  the  taxpayers  in 
the  city,  whose  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  are  comparatively 
nearly  threefold  those  of  the  taxpayers,  for  the  same  object,  in  the  counties, 
the  proposed  system  embraces  enactments  whose  operation  would  probably 
drive  their  cliildren  from  the  schools,  and,  at  best,  would  leave  them  but  the 
gleanicga,  after  the  harvest  had  been  reaped  by  those  who  pay  no  tax  at  all. 
Paying  homage  to  the  merits  of  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  it 
adopts  them  as  part  of  the  system,  but  takes  from  them  the  means  of  sus- 
taining their  present  character  and  usefulness,  and  divests  them  of  two  of 
their  noble'it  distinctions — that  which  forbids  the  inquiry  whether  the 
parent  cau  or  cannot  pay  for  the  education  of  hia  child ;  and  that  which, 
with  a  just  regard  to  the  principles  regulating  our  political  institutions, 
mingles  the  children  of  all,  without  reference  to  adventitious  circumstances 
of  fortune,  in  a  competition  for  eminence :  resembling  the  struggle  in  which 
they  are  destined  to  engage,  upon  terms  of  like  equality,  in  their  future 
character  of  men  of  the  nation.  SoUcitoua  for  the  protection  of  religion, 
whilst  it  erects  establishments  that  may  be  devoted  to  sectarian  objects,  it 
also  tkshions  schools  in  which  infit^elity  may  be  taught  at  the  public  ei- 
'pense.  Professing  to  pay  respect  to  the  feelings  inseparable  ftom  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  it  humbles  the  citizen  to  the  proof 
of  pecuniary  destitution  before  ho  can  obtain  a  gratuitous  education  for  his 
child,  and  demands  that  the  name  of  the  latter  be  then  enrolled  as  the 
recipient  of  public  relief  on  documents  open  to  the  inspection  of  every 
inquirer;  thus  carrying  down  the  record  of  the  receipt  of  public  charity  aa 
the  accompaniment  for  life  of  the  youth  who,  under  the  esisting  system, 
obtains  a  good  education  as  a  right,  without  disclosing  the  circumstances 
of  the  parent  to  any,  Hany  of  our  mechanics,  and  other  most  useful  popu- 
lation, whose  struggles  enable  them  to  subsist  their  families,  can  ill  afford 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  their  children ;  but  the  just  aensibilities  be- 
longing to  freemen  would  prompt  the  indignant  refusal  of  any  benefit  to 
their  offspring,  to  be  obtained  only  upon  Buch  degrading  conditions. 

Other  objections,  not  here  necessary  to  enumerate,  might  be  advanced 
against  the  project  in  question,  or  any  other  at  all  resembling  it.  The  fact 
that  a  bill  containing  clauses  so  odious  might  possibly  have  received  legisla- 
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tive  sanction,  ■without  being  duly  considered  by  the  community  on  whom  ita 
injuries  ■would  most  immediately  fall,  admonishes  tbe  necessity,  before  the 
present  system  of  education  for  the  city  shall  be  changed,  of  a  reference  to 
that  community  of  any  proposed  substitute,  in  order  that  they  may  pass 
upon  it  distinctly  by  the  ballot>-bos.  Of  the  yast  heneflts  derived  from  the 
practical  operation  of  the  public  Bchools  in  this  city,  there  are  not,  that  we 
arc  awaie,  any  differences  of  opinion  among  those  who  haye  vilited  them 
and  impartially  esamiaed  into  their  effect.  Advantages  of  such  magnitude, 
securing,  as  they  do,  results  of  incalculable  consequence  to  the  intelligence 
and  morals  of  the  city,  should  not  be  hazarded  for  the  sake  of  untried  or 
exploded  systems,  that,  after  inflicting  their  evils,  will  cause  us  to  deplore 
the  sacrifice  of  a  healthful  state,  which,  if  to  be  regained  at  all,  ■will  require 
many  years  for  its  restoration.  Sensible  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  the 
commissioners  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  avoid  that  faithful  exposition  of 
their  views  which  the  occasion  demands ;  and  they  pray  the  Corporation  of 
the  city,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and,  through  them, 
tlie  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  give  such  a  oantious  and  deliberate  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  subject  as  the  immense  interests  involved,  and  any  con- 
victions herein  expressed,  may  respectiyely  appear  to  deserve.  ' 
Samcbl  Gzlpobd,  Jk.,  Cluiirman. 
Geobgb  W.  Stbong,  Secretary. 
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58,  60,  81,  84,  624,  625,  639,  664, 

685,711. 
Ko.  4—28,  80,  33,  40,  43,  156,  624, 

655,688,711. 
Ko.  B— 44,  46,  60,  61,  59, 16,  77, 155, 

160,  181,   632,  624,  647,  666,  667, 

690. 
No.  6 — 81,690,  701. 
No.  7—104,  148,  173,  685,  694. 
No.  8—106, 108, 149,  156,  629,  640, 

660,  662,  663,  698. 
No.  9—106,  106,  699. 
No.  10—106, 166,  661,  662, 663,  701. 
Ko.  11-106,  156,703. 
No.  12—122,  123,  704,111. 
No.  13^322,  155,706. 
No.  14—155,  168,  707. 
No.  15—122,  158,  708. 
No.  16-168,166.170,709. 
No.  17—170,  630,  711. 
No.  18—530,  634,  712. 
Public-School-Socicty-Beligion,  478. 


Real  Estate  of  the  Society,  S(  ^      ^ 

Reasons  against  Sectarian  Use  of  School 

Money,  127. 
Reese,  M.D.,  David  M.,  268. 
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Reformatioii,  School  of,  153. 
Religion  the  foundation  of  moralB,241,28Y. 
Keliglou3  Instruction,  26,  37,  38,  44,  88, 
89,    108,    160-163,   17S,  191,  221,  229, 
aST,  2*1,  281,  311,  834,  448,  4T2-474, 
636-644,  716,  718,  719,  733. 
Religions  Societies,  see  Church  Schools, 
KemonsttancQ 

Bgainst  Koman  Calholic  and  Metho- 
dist Applications,  125. 
Reasons  foe  the  Remonstrance,  127. 
against  Komau  Catholic  Petition,  180, 

181,  196. 
of  Methodist  Chnrcli,  198. 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Society,  403. 
of  Churches  and  Citizens,  323,  722. 
Reorganization,  46,  92,  98-103,  1B6. 
Reply  of  Trustees  to  R.  C.  Address,  S38. 
Reports 

of  Cotomitlee  of  Common  Council,  67. 
of  Assembly,  70, 89,  182. 
of  Committee  of  Society,  8S. 
of  Committee  an  Laws,  66,  V15. 
do.  on  Reoi^a!iiza«on,  98. 
do.  onLatrs,  133. 

"   ■  I,  BcicneeB,  and  Schools,  142, 


147,3 


1, 722. 


Special,  Boacd  of  Aldermen,  816. 
Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  856-373. 
Committee  on  Literature,  Senate,  402. 
Hon.  Wm,  B.  Maclay,  501, 
Committee  of  Transfer,  587-69B. 
Commissioners  of  School  Money,  734, 


of  Common  Council  to  Society,  82. 

of  the  Society  on  Union,  681. 
Review,  Dublin,  sea  Dublin. 

of  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  482,  747. 

of  the  School  Question,  489. 

of  Mr.  Maelay's  Report,  B07-516. 

London  Quarlerly,  490. 
Revised  Statutes,  233. 
EewardB,  29,  612. 
Rhemish  New  Testament,  258,  292-308. 

Rogers,  John,  145. 

Roman  Catbolic  Generolent  Society,  49. 

Orphan  Asylum,  123,  124-148. 

Petition,  179,189. 

Eioommunioation,  485,  490-495. 

Religion  aud  Freedom,  304, 440. 

School  Ticket,  479-^82. 
RuleofPuth,  290,  301. 
E-jtgers,  Col.  Henry,  see  Personal  Itidej:. 


Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  155. 

Salaries,  32,  33,  62,  63,  600,  608.  Seealso 

Teachei-f. 
Salratiou  out  o[  the  Church,  437-439. 


School   Books,  Expurgation  of,  160-164, 
191,  see  Bookt. 
Entitled  to  School  Money,  see  Inalita- 

forGennans,  168, 176. 

for  Italians,  529. 

Party,  Roman  Catholic,  479-482. 

Commissionera,  see  Commissioners. 

Eund,  see  Monty. 

Money,  16, 45,  75,  79,  88,  95,  98,  124, 

125,  171. 
Law  (see  Acts),  74,  83,  101, 181. 
Bill  of  1841,  postponed,  426. 
Census  {see  Census),  111,  121. 
of  Reformation,  168. 
for  the  Poor,  601,  602. 
for  Colored    Chddren,   see  African 
Free  School. 
Scbool  Eund  not  Sectarian,  8S,  89,  125. 
189,  140,  143,  ISO,   ISl,  JS2,  194,219 
227,  230,  232,  240,  266,  270,   275,  276, 
319,  389,421,433. 
ScienUfic  Studies  and  Exchanges,  530. 
Scriptures,  Holy,    in  Schools,  sec  Biik, 

and  Religious  Innliiirtion. 
Scripture  Lessons,  44,  213,  328,  640. 
Scudder,  John,  681. 
Scudder,  Mrs.  John,  83. 
SecUons  of  Trustees  Organized,  77,  60. 
Secular  education,  118,  186,  219,220,  226, 
229,  236.  243,  247,  286,  362,  410. 
■      ick,  Theodore,  Speech,  224,  498. 
(1841),  353,  8B6,  873,426. 


8,430, 
497,  498. 
Shandy,  Tristram,  431,  439,  443,  477,  478, 

482,  489-495. 
Shorthill,  Edward,  188,  350. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  581. 
Smith,  Joseph,  69,  183. 
Smitfifield,  214. 
Snodgrass,  Rev.  W.  D.,  70. 
Society  of  Friends,  2,  172,  174,  207,  249, 

2B4,  262,  287,291,  318,  6B2. 
Speeches. 

De  Witt  Clinton  at  No.  1,  14, 

Bishop  Hughes,  202,  249,  277  426, 
480. 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  224. 

Hiram  Keldiura,  239,  313,  373,  5S6. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  D.D.,  253. 

David  M.  Ecese,  M.D.,  268. 

Rev,  John  Knoj:,  D.D,,  271. 

Kev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,  274. 

Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  276. 

Hon.  John  L.  Mason,  548, 

Hon,  Joseph  L,  Itoswortb,  E60. 

Peter  Cooper,  69a. 

William  D.  Murphy,  697. 
Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  492-496. 
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Spencer,  Hon.  John  C,  356. 

review  of,  482,  Hn. 
Spring,  D,D.,  Rev.  Gardiner,  10,  i 
St  Bartliolomew'a  Cay,  314. 
8t  Micliael'H  Cliurcli,  106. 
Stafford,  Est.  Ward,  10. 
State,  Duty  of  the,  see  Ihify  of  (ft 
Sterne,  Laurence,  see  Triatrant  & 
Sufferu,  Thomaa,  10. 
SummerSeld,  Rev.  George,  48, 
Sunday  ScIiooIb,  27,  40,  108,  111. 
Superintendent  of  Bepurs,  l&l. 
Surplus  Revenue,  ITl. 
Sweeney,  M.D.,  Hugh,  187, 188, 1 


Tabernacle  Baptist  Cliurcli,  43, 6B. 

Targee,  John,  60,  73. 

Taylor,  Jacob  B,,  60. 

TaiesforSchoolMoner,46, 116, 117,183. 

Teaoheta,  29,  80,  32,  33,  62,  168,  606. 

Temperance  Tales,  Sa2. 

Teat  and  COTporation  Act,  England,  214. 

Thompson,  Samuel,  70. 

Tranafcr  of  Property  to  Corporation,  IBl, 

to  Board  of  Education,  576-599. 

of  Colored  Schools  to  the  Society,  674. 
Tribute  to  Josepli  Lancaster,  173. 
Trinity  Church,  25,  41. 
Troy,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C,  Archbishop,  2BS, 

397. 
Truancy,  see  Fiwroncj). 
Trustees,  Classification  of,  77, 80, 

Hall,  172, 177,  638,  647. 

to  be  Ward  Trustees,  086. 
Tathill,  James  M.,  61. 


UniTCrsal  Catechistn, 
Untaught   Children,  i 


Vagrancv,  17,  87,  88,  111,  119,  122,  1 

175,  193,  413,  601,  602,  615. 
Van  Blarcora,  John,  DonaUon,  29. 
Van  Wyclt,  William,  140, 
Varela,  Rev.  Felir,  187,  S2B,  837,  346. 
Venice,  Republic  of,  304, 
Verplanck,  Hon.  Gulian  0.,  see  Perso 

Visit  of  General  La  Fayette,  84. 
Visit  of  Common  Council  to  Schools,  8 

Legislature  do.,  44,  66, 
Visitor  Appointed,  119,  157,  615, 
Vultfi,  Charles,  597. 


Wainwright,  Rev.  J.  M.,  DD,,  64. 

WaldenseB,  216. 

Washington,  George,  Address,  288,  435. 

HaU,  S50. 
Webster,  Charfes  E.,  100. 
Webster,  Daniel,  246. 
Wesley,  John,  801,  313. 
Wheeler,  S.,  70. 

Whig  Party,  and  Schoola,  478,  499. 
White,  Jamea  W.,  188,  189,  361. 
Williams,  Rot.  John,  69. 
Wiiiiamfl,  Roger,  470, 
Window,  the  Lighted,  310. 
Workshop,  167,  612. 


Torkville  School,  136. 
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Aspinwall,  Gilbert,  6,  6,  8. 
Atterbury,  Benjamin  B.,  686. 
Averill,  Auguatin,  426,  "~" 
Averil^  Heman,  118,  1 
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Baldwin,  Mioah,  425,  708. 
Barrow,  H,  H.,  680,  686. 
Bartlett,  Caleb,  425. 
Benedict,  H,  S.,  633. 
Benjamin,  Meigs  D.,  425,  TlO. 
Betts,  George  W.,  425, 
Birdsall,  William,  425. 
Blacltstone,  Wjllis,  686. 
Btaiadell,  James  H.,  425,  710, 
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Bowne,  Robert,  6,  665,  66S. 
Boyd,  Samuel,  S9,  43,  56,  58,  81,  83,  663, 

685,  686,  690,  698. 
Boyd,  WillUiu,  6. 
Brinamade,- James  B.,  119,  H8,  133,  153, 

42S,  581,  686,  629,  664,  704,  707. 
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Brown,  Noab,  28,  688. 
Burlia,  Arthur,  692. 
Busang,  Thomas,  165,  42S,  677. 


Caiy,  WillUm,  39. 

Chlier,  W.  W.,  425,  628,  662,  706. 

Childs,  Samuel  R.,  146,  167,   175,   425, 

633,661,  706,708. 
Chrjstie,  All>ert,  426. 
Clapp,  laaao  H.,  648. 
Clark,  Beniamlii,    39,  41,  «,  46,  58,  75, 

78,  79,  81,  83,  85,  101.  103,   146,  172, 


Clarkeon,  Matthew,  2,  6,  8, 

Cleaveland,  Edward  W.,  42.5. 

CliEk.n  De  Witt,  4,  6,  8,  14,  32,  39,  74, 

109,  639,  649,  659,  680. 
Cobb,  James  W.,  534. 
Cobb,  Lyman,  168,  425. 
Cock,  George  E,,  586, 
Coit,  WQliam,  6. 

Collins,  Benjamin  S.,  158,  707,  708,  709, 
Collins,  Isaac,  39,  51,  56,  67,  58,  75,  SI, 

82,    85,    96,    101,  103,  105,  640,   685, 

690,  691,  692,  695,  698. 
Collins,  James,  47. 
Coliina,  Joseph  B.,   166,  168,  175,  325, 

827,  344,  847,  425,  496,  528,  S34,  536, 

674,  S79,  580,  686,  587,  618,  626,  661, 

678,  710. 
Collins,  Thomas,  683. 
Comswok,  Naihan,  39,  613. 
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